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EDITOEIAL NOTES 

POST-WAR INDIA AND CO-OPERATION 

We send our hearty greetings to our readers for the New Year 
1942. We earnestly hope that the new year will witness the triumph 
of Freedom and Democracy and the consequent end of all Imperial 
Dominations. We wish speedy and decisive victory to the Allies— 
Britain, America, Russia and China— against the dark forces of 
aggression, so that the world may he rid of a similar menace from 
them in future. In common with the International Co-operative 
Alliance and such of her member national co-operative movements, 
that still retain their freedom in the deadly struggle, the Indian National 
Co-operative Movement looks forward to the early establishment of 
stable peace founded on genuine co-operative ideals. We hope 
and trust that the new world order envisaged by the Allies will be 
based on real political liberty, genuine economic freedom and true 
social justice to all nations. Sir Thomas Allen, the ex-Vice- 
President of the International Co-operative Alliance, writing in the 
Review of International Co-operation (October 1941), discusses how 
far the Eight-Pohit Declaration known as the 'Atlantic Charter' ratifies 
the principles proclaimed by the Inter-national Co-operative Alliance 
in its ‘Articles’ and maintained in all its activity and says “ here is a 
programme addressed to all nations; none is excluded. It is a new 
order based upon freedom, equity, and Co-operation— a declaration 
that the mobilisation of the resources of all liberty-loving peoples can 
and shall be used in permanent collaboration on the principle of ‘ each 

is for all and all is for each* The ‘Charter’ puts the issues of 

peace, order, freedom, social welfare and collective security in a new 
setting; leading away from world war to universal purpose and a 
prosperous humanity.” 

India has an indisputable claim for her rightful place among the 
free nations on earth in such new world order. India is determined to 
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become free and play her proper role in the future world economy and 
nothing can stand in the way of her achieving it. But, India like all other 
countries in the world, must realise that the impact of the war economy 
on her national life cannot and will not leave her worn-out economic 
dogmas, methods and standards unaffected. Post-war years will by no 
means be easy or comfortable and many readjustments will have to be 
made in our socio-economic structure. The balance between the town 
and the country will have to be redressed. Better and more equal 
opportunities in life to all sections of the community, a more equitable 
and rational distribution of wealth and commodities and goods 
produced will have to be ensured. Use and not profit shall be the motive 
for production; in other words, the consumer and not the producer 
shall be the starting point of our economic policy. The most terrible 
indictment of the present economic system of India is perhaps that 
levelled by Mahatma Gandhi in the Harijan of the 25th January in these 
words : “ The well-to-do live on the poor.” This state of things must 
go. 

In this process Rural India may rediscover her soul. Villages may 
become more self-sufficient and rural economy may be better co-ordi- 
nated with urban economy so that the town and village may together 
produce all that India wants and the dependence on foreign countries for 
the supply of her wants eliminated. It is now universally recognised 
that all armed conflicts have their root cause in economic conflicts. 
A statesman whose country is now involved in the war is reported 
to have said that if goods are not allowed to move across the borders 
of a neighbouring country, armies will. The prospects of elimination 
of economic conflict among the nations of the world lie in the inter- 
national solution of their problems on a co-operative basis. Co-opera- 
tion is bound to prove immensely helpful in those efforts if the States 
and the peoples realise its potentialities and know how to harness it 
to the task. The Indian Co-operative Review will endeavour to make 
its own humble contribution to the problem of post-war reconstruc- 
tion of Indian rural and urban economy on genuine co-operative prin- 
ciples. The pages of the Review are open to contributions by informed 
writers on the subject. 


OURSELVES 

With this issue, the Review enters on the eighth year of its career. 
Our readers will notice that this issue materially diffew from pre- 
decessors, both in regard to the subject matter and the mode of its 
presentation. It contains, besides original articles on current topics of 
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general interest contributed by writers who are already familiar to 
our readers, some information of standing interest, if it is periodically 
brought up-to-date, and will serve as a book of reference on those 
matters. It is really tlie All-India part of the Year-Book and Directory 
of Indian Co-operation, 1942, which is Just published; this number is 
and supplied as the January— March Quarter’s issue of the Review, 
to our members and subscribers, without additional cost, though its 
preparation has involved considerable expenditure. We trust it 
will be found interesting and useful to our readers in all the provinces 
and States. The future issues for the current year will follow our 
usual model, the main feature of which is specialised study of a selec- 
ted topic as, we believe, it is generally liked by our clientele. We 
desire to acknowledge with grateful thanks that in the year that has 
just expired we received an encouraging measure of support and patron- 
age both from the reading public and the contributors to our pages. We 
hope and trust that similar support and patronage will be forthcoming 
in a much larger measure in the current year. 

The Review, we are glad to say, has served in the last seven years 
to create fresh interest in India’s co-operative problems among inter- 
national co-operators and to sustain among those who after long and 
distinguished service to the movement in this country are now enjoying 
their well earned rest in retirement in their homelands, their old 
interest in our movement. We publish below a few communications 
received by us from some of those sources.* 


*Copy of the letter received from Mr. Harold H. Mann, Wohurn Experimental 
$tation, Hnshorne Crandey, Bletchley, England, dated September 29, 1941.t 

am very thankful to you for sending me a copy of the last issue of the 
Indian Co-operative Eeview, namely, that for January-March 1941. I have been 
through it with care, and I think you are doing a splendid job of work in issuing 
this Beview. 

I think that ail of us who were directly or indirectly connected with the founda- 
tion of the co-operative movement in India are a good deal worried by the present 
state of the movement in so many parts of India. The most characteristic word in 
this last number of your Boview is ‘rehabilitation,’ and it seems worrying that in 
HO many parts of the country u movement which should be popular has to be re- 


fAn earlier communication received from Mr. Harold H. Mama has been pub- 
lished in page 501 of the Indian Co-operative Beview, Vol. VIL 
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habilitated. I wish I were back in India and could take an active part again in all 
that is going on in connection with the movement.” 

Copy of the letter received from Mr. C. F. Strickland, Worcester Cottage, 
Oxford, dated October 8, 1941: 

“You have kindly been sending me the Indian Co-operative Review, and my 

interest in it remains as great as ever; I wish all prosperity to India and to 

the co-operative movement which will always be the foundation of her prosperity.” 

Copy of the letter received from the Director, Economic, Financial and Transit 
Department, Institute for Advanced Study (League of Nations), Princeton, N.J., 
(U.S.A.) October 28, 1941: 

“I have to-day received the January-March 3941 issue of the Indian Co-operative 
Review which I acknowledge with thanks. This periodical is very useful for our 
work and I should be obliged to you if you would be kind enough to have future 
issues mailed to me when published.” 


ATTRIBUTES OF CO-OPERATION 

Co-operation touches no man^s fortune ; seeks no plunder; enters 
into no secret associations ; it contemplates no violence ; needs no trades 
union to protect its interests ; it subverts no order ; envies no dignity ; it 
accepts no gift; nor asks any favour ; it keeps no terms with the idle 
and it will break no faith with the industrious. It is neither mendicantf 
servile nor offensive ; it has its hands in no man^s pocket and does not 
mean that any other hands shall remain long or comfortable in its own; 
it means self-^help, self--dependence and such share of the common com- 
petence as labour shall earn or thought can winJ^ 


-^Hoetoaek, 



CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT IN INDIA* 


A GENERAL SURVEY 
By 

The Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulxt 

The purpose of this survey is not to trace the history and origin of 
the Co-operative Movement in India; nor do I propose to deal therein 
with the Indian co-operative problems, except mcidentally as the context 
may require. All that is attempted here is to present in broad out- 
line, the picture of the co-operative movement as a whole in India. 
In order to do so, I have drawn freely on the materials collated in 
fhe Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942, the bulle- 
iins and statistical publications issued by the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India, and the administration 
reports of the Registrars. I acknowledge my indebtedness to these 
sources of information. 

A Retrospect.— -The period that elapsed between the inauguration 
of the movement under Act X of 1904 and to-day can be divided for 
the purposes of showing the general course of development of the 
movement Into three well defined stages. The period between 1904 
and the publication of the Maclagan Committee Report in 1915 may be 
taken as the period of initial effort and planning. The recommenda- 
tions made bv that Committee had a far reaching effect on the future 
lines of the development of the movement. With co-operation becom- 
ing a transferred subject under the Government of India Act of 1919, 
further impetus was given for the development of the movement by 
the ministers in charge, and the period between 1915 and 1929 was 
marked by large expansion of the movement in almost all the provin- 
ces, This may be called the period of unplanned expansion. 
Then followed, from 1929-30, acute economic depression in India 
by catastrophic fall in the prices of agricultural products and of agri- 
cultural land. The movement received a set-back in almost all pro- 
vinces and programmes for the rectification and consolidation as they 
are called in some provinces, or rehabilitation and reconstruction in 
other provinces have taken the place of expansion and deve- 
lopment, f This may be called the period of set-back and 
reorganisation. The signs of recovery only began to make their 


Wiews expressed in the course of this survey are my personal views and 
do not commit the two All-India Associations. 

tihe folbwing reports have been submitted or published:— 

Traymcow Report of the Co-^operatim Enquiry CommUtee, Travanepre, 
IBS (Chairman, Mr. Q, K, Devadhar), 
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appearance from 1935-36. But the set back received by the move- 
ment in certain provinces was so great that recovery of prices of agri-^ 
cultural products and agricultural land has not had any beneficial 
effect on the movement, as for instance in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and 
Berar particularly. Nevertheless, I feel that the movement even in these 
provinces has still sufficient potentiality left in it to be capable of re- 
habilitation if we set about our task on right lines and sufficient en- 
couragement is forthcoming from the provincial governments . 
Speaking for myself, I feel that even in areas where there has been 
the severest set-back the movement is merely put in the dry dock 
for repair and not thrown on the scrapheap as utterly unseaworthy. 
The progress of the movement from 1904 up-to-date as evidenced by the 
number of societies, number of members and the working capital can 
be seen from the following statement: — 


Number of Number of Working 
Societies. members capital 
(in thousands) (in lakhs) (in Rs. crores) 


Average for 5 years 


From 1910-11 to 1914-15 

12 

5*5 

5*48 

From 191.5-16 to 19i9-5>0 

28 

11*3 

15*18 

From 1920-21 to 1924-25 

5S 

21*5 

36*36 

From 1925-26 to 1929-30 

94 

36*9 

74*89 

From 1930-31 to 1934-35 

1,06 

43*2 

94*61 

During 1937-38 

1,11 

48*5 

103*02 

During 19^^?-.29 

1,22 

53*7 

106*47 

During 1939-40 

1,37 

60*8 

107*10 


Mysore: — Report of the Committee on Co-operation in Mysore , 1935 (Chair- 
man, Dewan Bahadur K. S. Chandrasekhara Iyer). 

Gwalior :->Report on Co-operative Societies and Banks in Gwalior , 1937, by 
Prof. V. G. Kale. 

Hyderaba.0: — Report on Agricultural Indebtedness in H.E.B. the i^izam*s 
Dominions^ 1937, by Mr. S. M. Bharucha. 

Bombay: — Report on the Reorganisation of Co-operative Movement in Bom- 
bay, 1937, by Messrs. V. L. Mehta and M. D. Bhansali. 

Orissa: — Report on the enquiry into conditions of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in Orissa, 1938, by Diwan Bahadur K. Deivasikhamani Mudaliar. 

Sind Report of an enquiry into the Organisation avd Working of the Sind 
Provincial Co-^operative Bank, Karachi, 1935, by Mr. V. L, Mehta. 

BmtAn:— Report of the Berar Co-operative Enquiry Committee, 1939, (Chair- 
man, Mr. P. K. Gole) . 

Bihar '.—Report of the Board of Experts for Co-operative RehahiMaUon, 1939, 
(Chairman, Hon’He Mr. V. Ramadas Paixtulu) . 

Potjab : —Report on the Co-operaUve Movement in the Punjab, 1939 , by 
Mr. P. W. Wace. 

Madras : — Report of the Committee on Co-operation in Madras, 1940, ((Chair- 
man, Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharya) . 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE CREDIT MOVEMENT 

Any suivey of co-operation in India must begin and largely con- 
cern itself with the co-operative credit movement. This is evident 
from the iact that programmes of rehabilitation and reconstruction are 
naturally and rightiy connned to the resuscitation of the co-operative 
creait machinery — tne rural credit society and its secondary organisa- 
tions, central and provincial banks. Nevertheless, I often hear the 
criticism that credit dominates co-operative movement in India. It is 
somewhat diihcmt to understand the implications of this criticism. No 
one overlooks the importance of non-credit activities organised on a 
co-operative basis. I'o my mind, the credit and non-credit activities 
are really inseparable. Apart from the fact that provision of capital 
and credit to the agriculturist, the artisan and the small trader is still 
the mam desideratum of our rural and urban economy, it is impossible 
to believe that any non-credit activity can thrive without a co-opera- 
tive credit organisation to back it. To quote one illustration of this 
fact, when iViaaras is going ahead with the organisation of handioom 
weavers’ societies, nulk supply societies and consumers’ stores, 
they are sought to be aimiated to the central banks in 
order that they may derive the necessary hnances from the 
latter. It is so with every other form of non-credit activity 
it one cares to analyse the position. Indeed, the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture constantly emphasised the fact that the pro- 
blem of rural credit is really a part or tne wider problem of rural eco- 
nomy, Co-operative credit to individuals severally, as well as to 
individuals organised on a co-operative basis into societies, is ulti- 
mately the mam factor on which the success of the co-operative move- 
ment in all its aspects depends. The Royal Commission on Agricul- 
ture have pointed out that ‘'the co-operative credit movement had done 
more to bring down the usurious rates of interest prevailing in the 
country more than legislative effort in that direction.” The League 
of Nations, in their interesting brochure on ‘Co-operative Action in 
Rural Life,’ have also drawn attention to the fact that even in Europe 
“ co-operative credit societies have done more than anti-usuary laws — 
which are too easily evaded, with the connivance of the borrowers 
themselves — to suppress the usurer, who, were it not for co-operation, 
would in many countries be the sole and therefore the indispensable 
supplier of the credit required.” I, therefore, feel no hesitation in 
advocating that in any scheme for the reform of the co-operative move- 
ment, the importance of the co-operative credit society, with or with- 
out accessory functions, should occupy a predommant place. 

Coimnercial vs. Co-operative Banks.— It is sometimes asked what 
is the difference between the co-operative banks and the joint stock 
banks and do not both of them serve the same purpose, namely, pro- 
viding facilities for saving and investment of surplus wealth on the 
one hand and supply of credit on the other ? True; but one difference 
between the two is that they are at present organised to serve the 
needs of different sections and interests of the community, and to 
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that extent they are complementary organisations. The co-operative 
banks now mainly serve the needs of tlie cultivating and the labouring 
classes while the joint stock banlcs serve the needs of industry 
and trade, though co-operative banks can also be so developed and 
organised as to serve the needs of trade and industry in due course. 
Viewed from this standpoint the real difference between the two kinds 
of banks seems to lie in the type of borrowers and the consequential 
variations in their methods of dealing with them. In a co-operative 
bank the borrowers have a predominant voice, if not the solo voice, in 
determining the terms and conditions on which they obtain credit. In 
other words, they borrow from institutions managed by themselves and 
do not feel the humiliation of those who approach an outside creditor 
for a loan. Apart from this ideological ditl’erence the fact remains 
that co-operative banks spread the services of the modern financial 
machinery to sections of the population which otherwise remain outside 
the scope of banking. It may not be out of place to point out hero that 
our past experience shows that joint stock banks are not likely to change 
their present outlook in regard to financing of agriculture. These hanks 
not 03ily look upon the security offered by an agriculturist for a loan as 
unsound having regard to the fact that Indian agriculture is often a gam- 
ble in seasons, but are also reluctant to cut up their resources into 
numerous tiny loans to be recovered in instalments spread over fairly 
long periods. As matters stand at present in our banking system the 
joint stock banks are more concerned with supplementing the resources 
commanded by them in the large cities by draining the surplus wealth 
of smaller towns and even rural areas into the cash chests of their head 
offices to finance large business— trade, commerce and industry. The 
aim of the co-operdtive credit banking is just the opposite. It tries to 
collect the surplus wealth of urban India in order to distribute it through 
its financial distributary system in rural India “sending it in rills over 
a broad surface, so that the irrigation may be perfect and reaching 
every root to be watered.’^ 

Our Financial Structure. — The financial structure of the 
co-operative movement is, broadly speaking, federal in its 

conception. The rural credit society is the foundation 

stone of the credit structure. As Mr. WoMf graphically observes “it 
is the local society— the single brick at the bottom layer upon which 
the intended fabric has to rest— which makes for the safety of the organi- 
sation.” In order to strengthen the primary credit societies operating 
in a specified area they are usually federated into central financing insti- 
tutions known as central banks and banking unions. Higher up still the 
central banks in their turn are federated, in most British provinces and 
some Indian States, into their own apex organisations called provincial 
banks. There are, however, certain types of co-operative credit agencies 
which, in my opinion, do not at present exactly fit into this federal struc- 
ture. The urban banks, though they have no separate central and pro- 
vincial organisations of their own and occasionally derive a portion of 
their working capital from the central or provincial baDks, hme not yet 
9 ome intimately into the co-operative credit structure as a whole. The 
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stronger of them are self-sufficient and command their own resources 
and the smaller ones actually compete for their working capital with the 
local central banks by offering higher rates of interest on deposits. They 
borrow and invest elsewhere if they can do so on more favourable terms 
than those offered by central banks and go to the central co-operative 
credit institutions only if they must. Similarly in the case of land mort- 
gage banks though in some provinces the^ derive their working funds 
from the provincial co-operative banks they are credit institutions of a 
type by themselves. Where a provincial bank provides land mortgage 
credit, it does so through a separate and distinct long term credit section 
and does not mix up tliis sort of credit with the normal co-operative 
credit. Moreover, the tendency now is to set up separate provincial 
organisations for them. After all, land mortgage banks are only quasi 
co-operative and not fuUy co-operative. Co-operation is not a marked 
and decisive factor in them and the human element is much less pro- 
nounced, for the main security that is looked to is the agricultural land 
of the borrower and its income. But they have certain well-defined 
elements of co-operation in them. 

T!here are critics who point to several flaws in our linancial structure. 
But they forget the fact that we did not start with a plan to give a 
structural or iunctional perfection to the co-operative credit organisation, 
as we find it to-day, and that its growth in all the provinces did not fol- 
low the same course. In some cases it was built from cone down- 
wards, and in others from base upwards, if there was any 'building' at > 
all. The juridical and functional relations that now subsist between the 
primary societies, the central banks and the provincial banks in any 
province may not be such as to make them real integral parts of a closely 
knit organisation. The central banks have no control over the opera- 
tions of the primary societies affiliated to them. The position of the 
provincial banks in relation to their member institutions is much the 
same. In spite of aU these defects and weaknesses, I claim that our struc- 
ture is on the whole federal, and we are approximating to that ideal more 
and more with the advance of time. The fact that the Eeserve Bank of 
India has lately recognized co-operative central banks as branches of 
the provincial banks for purposes of remittance facilities shows that our 
credit units are being recognized as component parts of an integral finan- 
cial machinery. The strengthening of our two All-india Co-operative 
Associations will help us to consolidate this position further. 

CO-OPERATIVE FINANCE 

A. Rural Credit Societies.— The proper role of the rural credit 
society in the scheme of co-operative fmance has now been practi- 
cally settled, after a prolonged controversy, in favour of the idea that 
it can safely and usefully provide only short and medium term credit. 
Loans for long term purposes such as discharge of prior debts are no 
longer advanced by these societies. In some provinces the caution 
is carried to the extent of advancing only crop loans, that is to say, 
loans for cultivation expenses through these societies cutting out aU 
other varieties of credit. 
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The q.uestion of convei^biAi-g rai’a! socieues inio iiitiiti-purpose 
societies with the addition ot accessory lunciions is one which is 
engaging increasing attention. In the United Provinces, according to 
the latest administration report, about 1,000 rural societies have been 
transtormed into wdal are called rural banks with iiinited liability, 
but the prevailing type is the unlimited liability society on the Raillei- 
sen model. 

in the year 1939-40 there were in bricisii India and 
Indian biates, 1,18,144 agricultural societies oi wiiicli 1 , 01 , 4U1 
or <50 per cent were credit socieues. Iheir toiai^ meniDer- 
ship was 4i laJdis and their aggregate working capital Ks. o0*5 
crores. The working capital consists, broaaiy speaKnig, ox owned 
capital and borrowea capital. Owned capital consists of paid up 
share capital and reserve and other iunds. Tne aggregate paid up capital 
of these societies was Ks. 4*08 crores and tne reserve and other tunds 
Rs. 8*27 crores. The owned funds tnus represent 40 per cent oi the 
working capital — share capital 13 per cent and reserve and other funds 
27 per cent. There is, however, some weakness in the iigures relating to 
the owned caxniai. in some provinces the reserve iunds are allowed to be 
used by the societies in their own business as part of the working capital. 
Moreover, the reserve iunds have been, in many cases created without 
adequate provision lor bad and doubtlui debts. As mere is no periodi- 
cal writing oil of bad debts and utiiismg tne reserve fund for so writing 
off, the reserve fund is, in tact, a reserve account which is being dmiinisn- 
ed by the accumulation oi irrecoverable debts on the otlier side which 
represent losses, to meet which reserve iunas are intended. Ko satisfac- 
tory attempt has been made in any province, so xar as I know, to assess 
the real present worth of the so called reserve luiid. In the data eoileet- 
ed in connection with renamiitation scncinessoiue idea is being given of 
the real value of reserve iunds. Again, me assets or tne co-operative 
societies consist maimy ox the loans outsianajing against ineir xaeinoers. 
In so far as heavy overdues have accumulated such assets have become 
frozen. In certain provinces, pariicuiariy in Kiliar, Urissa, Bengal, 
Berar and certain parts oi Central Provinces proper, the position is 
serious, it may be said that the credit co-operative movement there has 
nearly collapsed. The position is not so bad in otner provinces but not 
quite sound anywhere. This can be seen ironi the auuu ciassnication of 
societies in the several provinces as well as number of societies under 
liquidation and amounts involved therein.* 

There has been considerable reduction in fresh finance of the socie- 
ties. It fell from Rs. 12*30 crores in 1928-29 to Rs. 6*7 crores in 1938-39. 
There has been a slight improvement in 1939-49 when it rose to Ks, 7*44 
crores. The recent legislation intended ic afi'erd relief to agricultural 
debtors by setting up conciliation boards and enacting measures for regu- 
lating and controlling money lending have also had the effect of curtail- 
ing credit hitherto available to the members of the co-operative socie- 
ties. But except perhaps in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces and 


* See statements on pp 115-11^. 
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the Punjab the co-operative credit societies were not in a position to 
meet the additional demands on them for credit. 

B. Central Banks. — In the year 1939-40 there were 594 co-opera- 
tive central banks and banking unions in India — 484 in British India 
and 110 in the Indian States. The Punjab has the largest number of 
central banks, 120; Bengal has 117; United Provinces have 70; Bihar and 
Orissa together have 68. The total number of banks in these five pro- 
vinces is 375 out of 484 in British India. Central Provinces have 35, 
Assam 20, Bombay 11 and Madras 30. Their membership consisted of 
1,04,000 societies and over 80,000 individuals. Their aggregate 
working capital was Rs. 29*21 crores of which the paid up share capital 
amounted to Rs. 2*65 crores and the reserve and other funds to Rs. 4*20 
crores. The borrowed funds amounted to Rs. 22*36 crores or 77 per 
cent of the working capital. While central banks in the provinces of 
Madras, Bombay and Central Provinces and Berar operate over compara- 
tively large areas — often s whole revenue district, those in Bengal, Bihar, 
Orissa and the Punjab operate over much smaller areas. What has been 
said about reserve funds of the primary societies applies to some extent 
to the reserve funds of the central hanks and banking unions also. The 
loans outstanding in the year 1939-40 from their members that is, societies 
and individuals, amounted to Rs. 19*74 crores. Taking the figures for 
India as a whole it v/Hl ihus af'near that the central banks and banking 
unions lent out nearly 90 r cmt of their borrowed funds as loans, to 
their members. The charge of over-trading brought against the co- 
operative financing banks by the Reserve Bank seems to be well found- 
ed, taking India as a whole. But in some provinces the position is not 
unsatisfactory and the standards laid down by the Reserve Bank more 
or less have been maintained, in regard to utilisation of the working 
capital . 

C. Provincial Banks. — ^There are provincial co-operative banks in 
8 provinces in British India — out of the 11 Governor’s provinces, United 
provinces, North-West Frontier Province and Orissa have no provincial 
co-operative banks. In re'^'^rd to the Indian States the anex co-opera- 
tive banks in Mysore and Hyderabad alone are recognised as provincial 
co-operative banks for purposes of statistical infoimation hitherto pub- 
lished bv the Government of India and now hy the Reserve Bank of 
India. The total working capital of these nrnvincial banks in India 
amounted to Rs. 13*14 crores at the end of 1939-40. The position in 
regard to the provincial banks in India can be seen from the following 
statement : — 
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(Figures in lakhs of rupees) 


Provincial Bank 

Owned 

Capital 

Borrowed 

Capital 

Total 

Working 

Capital 

Percentage 
of owned 
capital to 
working 
capital 

Deposits 
from Co-op. 
Societies 

Other depo- 
sits, loans, 
etc. 

Bengal 

54-77 

61-72 

169-88 

286-37 

19-12 

Madras 

33-90 

83-01 

135-54 

252-45 

13-42 

Bombay 

33-42 

94-46 

109-49 

237-37 

14*09 

The Punjab 

28-44 

71-00 

50-06 

149-50 

19-00 

C.P. & Berar .. 

19-75 

10-02 

106-99 

136-76 

13*45 

Bihar & Orissa .. 

14-21 

9-34 

66-11 

89-66 

15-84 

Sind 

19-34 

20-14 

45-74 

85-22* 

22-69 

Assam 

1-59 

— 

1*82 

3-41 

46-62 

Hyderabad 

14-64 

1-21 

26-04 

41-89 

34-95 

Mysore 

4-96 

5-19 

20-27 

30-42 

16*29 


♦This has increased to over a Crore of rupees by 30“$-1941. 


The position in regard to the reserve funds in provincial hanks neces- 
sarily depends upon the solvency of their affiliated central hanks whose 
solvency in its turn depends upon that of their affiliated primary societies. 
So in provinces vrhere the co-operative credit movement is in a state of 
collapse, the financial position of the provincial hanks has also boon 
affected. The total loans outstanding against their members was round 
about Rs. 7 crores at the end of 1939-40. In some provinces, particularly 
in Bengal and Bihar, the percentage locked up in their loans was much 
higher — over 80 per cent in Bengal and 96 per cent in Bihar. I dealt 
with the origin, progre^'s and the present financial position of the provin- 
cial hanks in British India in an article contributed b'?’- mo 1o 1bo second 
quarter’s issue of the Indian Co-operative Review, 1941, which gives de- 
tailed information regarding their operations in the several provinces. 
There are, what may be also technically called, provincial co-operative 
banks for supply of long termland mortgage credit in certain nrovinces 
and States, as for instance, in Madras, Bombay, Orissa and Mysore. 

D. Land Mortgage Banks.— There are no consolidated figures to 
show the operations of these hanks in India as a whole. There are cen- 
tral or provincial land mortgage hanks in Madras and Bombay in British 
India, and they finance primary land mortgage banks which are affiliated 
to them. Among the Indian States, Mysore, Baroda and Cochin have 
made some progress in regard to land mortgage banking. In the pro- 
vince of Orissa there is a provincial land mortgage bank registered, but 
it finances individuals directly through its branches as there are no pri*- 
mary land mortgage banks. Land mortgage banks in the Punjab, which 
was the first province to start them, have practically ceased to work and 
they are in a process of gradual liquidation. In the provinces of Bengal, 
the United Provinces and Assam and Ajmer Merwara also there are some 
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land mortgage banks. Those in Bengal derive their funds from the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank and the others from deposits from 
public and by loans from central banks and societies. In the Central 
Provinces land mortgage banks have made some progress and the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank of Central Provinces and Berar finances the 
land mortgage banks. It issues debentures and operates through a 
separate long term credit section. It has been said that the operations 
of the debt conciliation boards had an adverse effect on the working of 
these banks in the province. 

Some important problems connected with land mortgage banks 
are still outstanding. The most important of them is the question of 
Government guarantee for debentures. In Madras, two possible limits 
are suggested; one is a limit of Rs. 5 crores which will be reached soon, 
in about 2 years; the other is the period required for the Central Land 
Mortgage Bank to build up paid-up share capital and reserves at least 
to the extent of IjlOth of its working capital. This is expected to be 
reached in about 8 years time from now. With a view to hasten the 
period, the rate of interest charged to ultimate borrowers is now raised 
to 6% per cent and the dividend on shares is limited to 1 per cent above 
the interest paid on debentures. Another important question is the 
grant of 2nd loans for land improvement and other necessary purposes, 
for it would be inadvisable to let those who have already borrowed 
from the Land Mortgage Bank go to an outside creditor for such pur- 
poses. A third question is how to correlate the activity of the rural 
credit societies and the primary Land Mortgage Bank. The 13th 
Registrars’ Conference held in 1939, recommended that the rural credit 
society should have a priority in respect of the first charge on the crop 
for its loan and to that extent the first charge of the land mortgage bank 
on the crop should be postponed. 

The following tables show the operations of provincial and primary 
land mortgage banks in the provinces and States where they have made 
some progress : — 

Operations of Provincial or Central Land Mortgage Banks 
in India, 1939-40 


Name of 

CQ 



Debentures 
in Circula- 
tion 




Province 
or State 

0 ^ 

^ s 

Paid-iip 

Share 

Capital 

Reserve 
and othi 
Funds 


"0 M 

ii 

4 * 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras* 

574 

9,35,100 

5,50,426 

2,43,26,300 

14,92,533 

2,41,48,955 

2,41,409 

Bombay 

704 

4,46,300 

12,848 

25,86,000 

17,758 

23,88,608 

18,001 

Orissa 

221 

55,564 

nil 

nil 

nil 

53,568 

2,158 

Mysore 

207 

1,09,900 

31,780 

10,91,700 

nil 

11,32,879 

19;327 

Cochin* 

2,425 

81,650 

37,758 

15,00,000 

71,505 

17,54,557 



•These figures relate to the year 1940-41. 
2 
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Operations of Primary Land Mortgage Banks in India, 1939-40 


Province 




u 

^ S 'g TO ^ 

C d U 



or 

State 

No. of 
Banks 

No. of 
members 

Paid-up 

share 

capital 

Reserve 
and othe 
Funds 

Loans a 
Deposits 
at the e 
of the y 

Loai 

duri 

year 

Loans 

standing 

1 




Rs. 

Rs, 

Rs. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

119 

55,575 

15,36,737 

2,32,182 

2,21,23,954 42,56,750 

2,22,08,678 

1,02,820 

Bombay 
C.P. & 

17 

9,089 

2,99,576 

12,848 

25,88,533 5,90,442 

27,01,500 

3,877 

Berar 

21 

5,874 

1,16,999 

* 

12,57,796 2,62,122 

13,03,394 

4,934 

XJ.P, 

5 

701 

28,996 

6,406 

1,54,257 49,842 

1,86,374 


Bengal 

5 

2,482 

47,499 

5,002 

5,12,713 1,23,270 

6,02,004 


Assam 

5 

1,818 

88,359 

84,59-1 

2,64,577 2,250 

2,60,752 


Baroda 

2 

2,126 

1,51,175 

23,800 

5,38,000 1,29,050 

5,89,491 

20,230 

Mysore 

42 

5,861 

1,25,270 

12,573 

10,74,867 2,17,303 

10,75,471 

6,650 


♦Figures are not available. 

E. Urban Credit Societies.— These fall broadly speaking under two 
heads — urban banks and salary or wage earners’ societies. While con- 
solidated figures are given for non-agdculturai credit societies operating 
in British India and Indian States, separate consolidated figures 
for urban societies and banks, which are comprised in non- 
agricultural credit societies, are not available. There were 
16,747 non-agricultural societies at the end of the year 1939-40 
with a working capital of Rs. 27*7 crores. From the figures 
already given in respect of agricultural societies whose number 
is 1,18,744 with a working capital of Rs. 30*51 crores at the end of 
1939-40, it will be seen that the non-agricultural societies, though they 
cater to a much smaller proportion of the population and their number 
is only about l/7th of the agricultural societies, the magnitude of their 
financial operations is almost equal to that of agricultural societies. 
Apart from this quantitative test the urban societies can be said to be 
also financially sounder because the percentage of their outstand- 
ing loans locked up in overdue amounts is much smaller than that of 
the agricultural societies. Urban banks have shown greater develop- 
ment in Bombay and Madras where almost all important towns are seirv- 
ed by such banfes. Another feature of these banks which is noteworthy 
is that the urban banks work mostly on their owned capital and deposits 
attracted by themselves from members and non-members. Their 
borrowings from the financing banks, that is to say, central banii 
banking unions or provincial banks constitute a minor proportion of 
their working funds while such borrowings constitute a major proportion 
of the funds of the agricultural societies. From the statistics publMied 
by the Reseiwe Bank of India for the year 1939-40 in regard to co- 
operative banks, it will be seen that the number of big urban baiJb is 
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very small ; the number of those with a capital of between Rs . 1 lakh 
and Rs. 5 lakhs is 19 and of those with a capital of Rs. 5 lakhs and 
over is 5. 


NON-CREDIT CO-OPERATION 

Important types of non-credit co-operative institutions may be 
classified under three main heads : 1 . Consumers’ Stores, 2 . Sale 

Societies, and 3. Special Types of Societies. 

Consumers’ Stores 

There are consumers’ stores in most of the provinces and States. 
But nowhere have they made any marked progress on anything like the 
scale of development attained in western countries. Even in Madras 
where the store movement is believed to have made comparatively 
greater progress, the Madras Committee on Co-operation, 1939-40 record- 
ed their finding in the following words: ‘‘the history of consumers’ or dis- 
tributive co-operation in this province, with the single exception of the 
Triplicane Stores has not been a record of success . ” In a general survey 
of the consumers’ movement in India as a whole, the provinces of Madras 
and Bombay in British India and Mysore and Cochin in Indian 
States may be specially mentioned. In Madras there has been a rapid 
expansion of the store movement recently. Tlieir number increased from 
85 to 237 during the year 1939-40. There was an addition of over 100 
to them in the co-operative year ended vrith 30th June 1941 bringing up 
the number to about 400. Their transactions increased by 50 per cent in 
the year 1939-40: that is to say from Rs. 23*7 lakhs to Rs. 35*6 lakhs, and 
there was an increase of nearly Rs. 25 lakhs in the sales in the co-opera- 
tive year 1939-40. This means, in the two years there was a quadrupling 
of societies and trebling of sales since 1938-39. Some attempts have also 
been made to start special societies for the benefit of the working classes, 
who are affected most by increased cost of living due to rise in prices. 
Fifteen special stores were organised for textile and other mill workers in 
the three industrial districts of Coimbatore, Madura and Tinnevelly. 
Inquiries made in Madura show that the workers in the Madura mills 
have gained 18 per cent by the purchase of food stuffs from their stores. 
In some areas, particularly in Madura district, stores have been federated 
into a wholesale society for the purchase of their requirements in bulk. 
The Madura Ramnad Co-operative Wholesale Society is said to have had 
transactions to the tune of Rs. 4 lakhs in the first year. Similar whole- 
sale societies seem to have been organised in Tinnevelley and Coimbatore 
districts also. 

Sufficient time has not elapsed to assess correctly the future prospects 
of these stores. An experienced and well-informed retired officer of the 
department recently wrote to the press doubting the chances of success 
of these wholesale societies and even questioning the need for them in 
centres where trade in commodities intended to be stocked by 
the wholesale societies has already been well developed, parti- 
cularly in view of the fact that wholesale and retail merchants worked 
on very slender margins, making it difficult for a co-operative store to 
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compete with them. I feel that the expansion has been too hasty to be 
sound and well planned, and that the artificial stimulus given to it 
by the conditions brought about by the war resulting in pushing up of 
prices and by the departmental drive may not survive the transient 
conditions which now exist. In any case, the uneconomic and the 
undercapitalised new stores, of which I understand there are several, 
will have to be weeded out soon and I am reliably informed that the 
process of liquidating some of them has already commenced. The Tri- 
plicane Stores is of course still the outstanding example of the success- 
ful stores in Madras. At present, that is to say in December 1941, there 
are 31 branches and two part time depots attached to hostels of two 
medical colleges. It has a membership of 6,724 and the monthly sales 
are round about a lakh of rupees. It has built up a reserve fund of 
Rs. 1,08,250 and a common good fund of Rs. 37,587. It is proposed 
to open 25 more branches in new areas with government financial aid 
to meet exigencies created by the War. 

Bombay had 30 consumers’ stores at the end of 1939-40 with sales 
amounting to Rs. 6 lakhs during the year. The most recent and in Inte- 
resting experiment in consumers’ co-operation made in Bombay was the 
organisation of the Medical Practitioners Co-operative Consumers’ 
Society of Bombay with a membership of 250 medical practitioners. The 
society arranges for the purchase of medicines and drugs at reasonable 
rates to registered medical practitioners. 

In Mysore at the end of the year 1939-40 there were 22 stores with 
a membership of 17,000 and a working capital of Rs. 22 lakhs. They 
purchased goods to the extent of Rs. 15-2 lakhs and sold goods worth 
Rs. 16*3 lakhs in the year. Most of the stores in the State are situ- 
ated in the cities of Mysore and Bangalore. 

In Cochin there were 17 consumers’ societies with a membership of 
1,294 and their transactions (purchases and sales) amounted to Rs. 9*3 
lakhs in the year 1939-40. 

Generally speaking in Madras and Bombay the stores work on cash 
sale basis. The stores in Mysore allow credit. Some fundamental ques- 
tions like sales at less than market rates, sales to non-members and .sales 
on credit, which are supposed to be in conflict with the orthodox princi- 
ples of the Rochdale pioneers, are not yet finally settled. The store 
movement in India is largely confined to middle classes unlike lb at in 
western countries which is essentially a working class movement.. 

A number of students’ stores have been organised in most of the 
Indian provinces and States. Some of these stores, besides securing 
economy in the purchase of students’ requisites, train students in busi- 
ness methods and also manage their aflairs co-operatively. In Madras 
a provincial co-operative stationery stores has been registered and is 
working. 

Sale Societies 

The problem of organisation of the sale of the agriculturists’ pro- 
ducts is realljr a part of the large-drawn problem of co-operative mar- 
keting. By advice, demonstration and improvement in the quality of the 
seed and education in the proper use of suitable manures, the Agricul- 
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tural Departments have tried to help the ryot to produce more and better 
quality of products. The co-operative organisations tried to help him with 
the sinews of war against lack of capital and credit, by providing him 
with regulated productive credit. But neither of these two agencies suffi- 
ciently interested itself in helping the agriculturist to realise a better price 
for his products. The development of co-operative marketing was compa- 
ratively a more recent phase of the co-operative movement. The ultimate 
aim of production and sale, purchase and sale and loan and sale societies 
is to bring about a change in the present methods of unorganised indivi- 
dual marketing of crops by the agriculturists. The grant made by the 
Government of India for rural uplift was partly used by provincial gov- 
ernments for making subventions to sale societies and rural credit socie- 
ties to construct godowns for the storage of produce. Loans 
advanced from the Government of India subsidy are made re- 
payable in 20 to 30 years and 25 per cent of the estimated cost of 
building of the godowns is given as a free grant in Madras. Recently 
the subsidy was raised in some cases to 50 per cent. The question 
of continuance of this form of financial assistance, after the Government 
of India grant is exhausted, is a serious one and the Madras Committee 
on Co-operation, 1939-40 recommended that loans for the construction of 
godowns and free grants up to 25 per cent of their cost should be continu- 
ed by the provincial government. Similar grants are now made by other 
provincial and State governments also. The loan and sale society is 
the most common type in Madras. It advances loans against produce 
in order to help the agriculturist to hold up his produce for a favour- 
able market. He utilises the loan for the payment of Government 
revenue and meeting domestic necessities and other urgent purposes 
pending the sale of his produce. These societies are being encouraged 
to develop marketing of the produce pledged with them and transform 
themselves into real sale societies. 

The most important type of sale societies in Bombay is the 
cotton sale society. Societies for the marketing of sugarcane are the 
most noteworthy type of such societies in the United Provinces to help 
the growers both in production of better varieties of cane and in obtain- 
ing better price for their cane. There are also societies for production 
and marketing of such products as potatoes, cereals and fruits in the 
United Provinces- Cane-growers’ societies are also organised and 
developed in Bihar which like the United Provinces is a sugar produc- 
ing province.* Societies for the sale of paddy, sugar-cane and fish 
are the type that are being developed in Bengal. Efforts are being 
made to organise co-operative marketing in the Punjab, Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar. Among the Indian States similar efforts are being 
made in Hyderabad, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin and Baroda. 

Special Types of Societies 

There are several types of societies in British India and Indian States 
which come under this head, and it is obviously beyond the scope of a 

*Detailed accounts of the working of cane-growers’ societies in the United 
Provinces and Bihar are published in the October-December issue of the Indian 
Co-operative Review, 1941. 
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brief general survey like this to attempt to deal with them all. Special 
mention may, however, be made of the following types of societies: (1) 
consolidation of holding societies, (2) handloom weavers’ societies, (3) 
milk supply societies and unions, (4) insurance societies, (5) bouse 
building societies and (6) better living and better farming societies. 
The Punjab leads in the matter of consolidation societies and Madras 
in handloom weavers’ societies. 

Consolidation of Holding Societies. — In the Punjab the movement 
for the co-operative consolidation of holdings began in the year 1920-21 
and by the end of the year 1940 there were 1,506 societies. The total 
extent of land holdings consolidated up to the end of that year was round 
about 13 lakhs of acres. During that year 1*44 lakhs of acres were con- 
solidated. The Government have provided special trained stall of 
inspectors to carry on propaganda in order to persuade holders of frag- 
mented pieces to consolidate. In the Central Provinces and Berar also 
there has been a fair amount of consolidation work, but it is not tlu'ough 
co-operative societies. The work is carried on there by a special staff 
of the Government under a special Act which provides for a measure of 
compulsion. The only other province which requires mention is the 
United Provinces. There too certain amount of consolidation work is 
done through co-operative agency. In Madras, recently efforts have 
been set on foot to start a few consolidation societies but the progress 
made so far is negligible. 

Handloom Weavers’ Societies. — real impetus to the development 
of handloom weaving industry has been given since 1935 whon Ihi' Gov- 
ernment of India made grants to the provinces, to be spread over 5 years, 
for subsidising the industry in order to arrest its deterioration. Con- 
siderable progress in organising weavers’ societies has been made in 
Madras. Handloom weaving industry furnishes wlioletime occupation 
for a large number of artisans as well as part time subsidiary occupation 
for the families of agriculturists. It is estimated that there are at least 
a quarter of a million handlooms in the province of Madras providing 
occupation for about a million people. The Madras Handloom 
Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society was started in the year 1935, 
and 181 weavers’ societies were members of the provincial society at 
the end of the year 1940-41. There were 6,000 looms at work in the 
societies and the number of weaver-members was 12,840. The pro- 
vincial society, besides subsidising the affiliated societies to meet the 
cost of management in the initial stages, arranges for supplies of yarn 
and makes advances against finished goods. It provides technical 
advice to societies in improving the patterns and in marketing of goods. 
It maintains a calendering and finishing plant. The value of the 
finished products sold by the weavers’ societies in Madras exceeded 
Rs. 12 lakhs in the year 1940-41. 

^ In Bombay at the end of the year 1939-40 there were 39 weavers’ 
societies. Eight industrial unions were organised for improving and 
marketing of handloom products with the aid of the Government of 
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India subsidy. In some provinces the weavers’ societies are classified 
as industrial societies for which alone figures are available. 

The position of iiandioom weavers’ societies ail over India has now 
become precarious in spite of the attempts to help them by reason of 
the enormous rise in the prices of yarn. Unless the Government of 
India finds a solution to this problem, the industry may be threatened 
with extinction very soon. 

iviiik Supply Societies. — ^Thc provinces of Bengal, united Provin- 
ces and. Maciras deserve special mention in regard to co-operative mhk 
supply unions and societies. Societies which are organised in centres 
wiiere milk is produced are generally affiliated to a milk supply union 
situated in tlie urban area in wiiich the distribution and sale of milk 
takes place. The Calcutta Milk Supply Union is not only a, pioneer 
in this line in India but one of the largest. In the year ltJ39-40 it had 
126 societies affiliated to it and sold during the year milk and milk 
products worth Ks. 3*10 lakhs. 

In Madras in 1939-40 there were 88 milk societies and 15 unions. 
The Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union had 14 societies affilia- 
ted to it. in the city of Madras it had 44 depots for the sale of milk 
and in the year 1939-40 it sold milk and milk products wortn Rs. 2*33 
lakhs. The value of the milk sold by milk societies directly was Rs. 3*89 
lakhs and that by milk supply umons was Rs. 4*73 laidis. in the United 
Provinces, the Rucknow Milk Supply Union is the most important. 
Tinrteen milk supply societies are affiliated to it. The Union in the 
year 1939-40 is said to have handled milk which amounted to 11,450 
maunds of which 1,835 maunds were turned into butter and ghee. 
The sales, it is said, fetched Rs. 55,202 during the year. In the year 
1940-41 it handled 11,468 maunds of milk besides manufacturing and 
selling 87 maunds of butter. There were also 7 societies in Allaha- 
bad and one each at Benares and Unao. 

Insuraiice Societies. — Co-operative Life Insurance Societies have 
made tanginie progress in the provinces of Bombay and Madras in 
British India and Hyderabad among the Indian States. The Bombay 
society was started in 1930. The society secured in the calendar 
year 1940 new business of Ks. 37,58,600 and its business in force at 
the end of that year was Rs. 1,03,99,138. The Society built up Life 
Fund amounting to Rs. 8,89,552 by 31st December, 1940. The South 
India Co-operative Insurance Society of Madras was registered in 1932, 
and in the calendar year 1940 it secured new business of Rs. 17*5 
lakhs. The total business of the Society in force on 31-12-1940 was 
Rs. 72 lakhs and the Life Fund on that date amounted to Rs. 7,46,421. 
The Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society which was started original- 
ly as a provident society, and subsequently converted into a regular life 
insurance society, has not made similar progress. It wrote on jilts 
books new business to the tune of about Rs. 4*75 lakhs in the year 
1938-39; but the new business in 1939-40 dropped to Rs, 11,000, The 
Co-operative Insurance Society of Hyderabad (Deccan), duimg the 
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year 1939-40, issued policies amounting to Rs. 15*8 lakhs and the 
total business in force at the end of that year was Es. 38*2 iakhs. 
The Baroda Insurance Society accepted during the year proposals for 
new policies to the extent of Rs. 1 lakh. In Indore State also there 
is a co-operative life insurance society. The total amount of insurance 
effected was Rs. 2,72,000, It is said that the working of the society 
is stagnant and that it is now linked up with the Bombay Co-operative 
Insurance Society for resuscitation. 

In Madras recently a Co-operative Fire and General insurance 
Society embracing branches of insurance other than life, such as fire, 
motor, accident, ndelity guarantee, etc., has been registered and has 
just commenced operations. 'i‘ne iViaaras i-^rovinciai Co-operaiive 
Bank, some of the central banks and loan and sale societies which are 
interested in advancing loans against produce are expected to utilise 
the services of the society to cover their risks. 

House Building Societies. — These societies have made some pro- 
gress wortn mentioning in Bombay and Madras, in Bombay tnere 
were 99 societies at the end of the year 1939-41), with a membership 
of 6,787 and a working capital of Rs. 120 iakhs. The bulk of these 
societies, i.e., 55 were in Ahmedabad. While in Madras the Govern- 
ment is the principal financing agency of the housing societies, on 
Bombay suostantiai portions of the working capital are derived from 
co-operative banks and commercial insurance companies, in Madras 
at the end of the year 1939-40 there were 122 housmg societies with 
a membership of 4,647. The loans from Government ouistandmg at 
the end of that year amounted to Rs. 21*61 lakhs. 

Bettes: Living and Belter jL^'anning Societies. — These types 
have been developed in the Punjab and in the United Provinces. They 
are really efforts in the direction of rural reconstruction. In the 
Punjab which was the first province to develop better living societies, 
attention was mainly concentrated on reduction of expenditure on 
marriages and other ceremonies. The better living societies in the 
United Provinces are under the supervision of the Rural Development 
Department which received consiaerabie encouragement and impetus 
durmg the regime of the Congress Ministry. Bengal also seems to be 
developing these societies. The cane growers* societies in the United 
Provinces and Bihar are illustrations of better farming societies. 
The agricultural improvement or agricultural demonstration societies 
in Madras interest themselves in the distribution of improved varieties 
of seed and manures among their members. They derive benefit by 
the advice of the Agricultural Department. 

SUPERVISION, EDUCATION AND AUDIT 

Supervision, education and audit are subjects which, M 
my opinion, do not lend themselves to an AU-India treatment in the 
course of this article. Each province has its own arrangements and 
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a general account of it without provincial details will be both inaccu- 
rate and misleading. 

Supervision, generally speaking, is in the hands of the non-official 
agencies except in a few areas and in the case of very special types of 
societies. Every where there is a demand for improving the system of 
supervision, for the proper working of the societies largely depends 
upon the efficiency of supervision. 

Co-operative education and training of the departmental staff, 
employees of co-operative organisations and panchayatdars and mem- 
bers of primary societies is, generally speaking, in the hands of Depart- 
ments of Co-operation, though the services of non-official organisations 
are utilised In some cases and for certain purposes. The Punjab leads 
in the matter of co-operative education and training. The scheme for 
the establishment of a full-fledged college of co-operation which was 
recommended by the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association has 
not yet been realised in any province and its advantages and dis- 
advantages are still matters of discussion. 

Audit is the statutory duty of the Registrar and whatever may be 
the agency employed in auditing societies, the audit certificates are 
issued by the Departments of Co-operation. The only noteworthy 
exception is the Punjab where the Registrar has authorised the staff 
of the Punjab Co-operative Union to do the work of audit. 
The Provincial Union is authorised to levy contribution from 
societies to cover the cost of the audit. Practically in all other pro- 
vinces audit is conducted by the auditors who are employees of the 
Co-operative Department though in the cases of larger societies, that is, 
the Provincial Banks and big central and urban banks, audit is per- 
mitted to be done by certified auditors or registered accountants who 
are not employees of the Department. Audit fees are levied from 
the societies which are audited. In Madras, however, all rural credit 
societies and limited liability credit societies with a working capital 
of less than Rs. 20,000 are exempt from audit fees. 

There is a growing co-operative opinion on the need to completely 
dissociate the function of audit from the Co-operalive Department 
which is responsible for administrative control over the co-operative 
societies. The Madras Committee on Co-operation, 1939-40 recom- 
mended that “ the entire audit staff of the department should be con- 
stituted into a distinct branch: that there should be a differentiation 
right through between the administrative branch and the audit branch 
of the Department except in the person of the Registrar who will be 
the head of both the branches . ” But it has fallen short of the require- 
ments in the view of many who think that the Registrar should not be 
the head of the audit department. There is much to be said in favour 
of this reform. 


LEGISLATION 

It is well known that after a great deal of preliminary investigation 
the co-operative movement was introduced into India by Act X of 
3 
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1904 which was modelled largely on the English Friendly Societies’ 
Act and restricted to primary credit societies. Statutory provision for 
organisation of other types of co-operative institutions was made by 
the later Act II of 1912 which replaced Act X of 1904. After the in- 
troduction of the diarchical form of Government in the provinces under 
the Government of India Act, 1919, the provinces were given the 
option either to he governed by the Act II of 1912 or to pass their 
own Acts. A few provinces have availed themselves of this option to 
enact provincial legislations. Bombay was the earliest with its Act 
VII of 1925 ; next came Madras with its Act VI of 1932; then followed 
Bihar and Orissa with the Act VI of 1935; then came Coorg with its 
Act 11 of 1936 and the last was Bengal with its Act XXI of 1940. The 
Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 is still in force in the rest of the 
provinces. The tendency of this provincial legislation has been on 
the whole to strengthen official control over the movement. Moreover, 
extensive use is made of rule-making power under these Acts to further 
strengthen the official control by what may be called executive legisla- 
tion without the control of the legislature. There is need for not only 
strictly limiting this power but also for providing for rules made under 
these Acts being placed on the table of the Provincial Legislature with 
opportunities to the Legislature to veto or modify the same. The 
Indian States have got their own Acts which are largely modelled on 
the Co-onerative Societies’ Act, II of 1912 and later on amended on the 
model of the Acts in force in the neighbouring British provinces ; for 
instance, the Acts of Mysore, Travancore and Cochin are modelled on 
the lines of the Madras Act. 

I always felt that the Co-operative Societies’ Acts in force in 
British India and Indian States were framed with the Registrar as 
centre of the picture and not the society. They shouki be rf‘d rafted, 
if the movement is to make any real advance as a popular movement, 
on an entirely different basis. The society has to be mad«) the centre 
of the picture. The Registrar’s powers should be closely defined so 
as to preserve the essentially democratic and popular character of 
the movement. As matters stand at present, the removsihilHif for 
the management of the co-operative institutions and thc» eondtiel of 
the movernem: is on non-official shoulders. The power of control and 
direction is, however, in official hands. As has been observed in regard 
to several spheres of administration, it is our common experience that 
in any department of administration, power without responsibility has 
a way of growing till the line of demarcation between use and abuse 
becomes almost obliterated. This state of things must be ended in res- 
pect of the co-operative movement and the sooner it is done the better. 
If the provincial governments are really anxious to allow the co-operative 
movement to play its proper role in the economic organisation of the 
rural and urban classes, they have a special responsibility in regard 
to the reform of the legislative and administrative machinery which 
now imposes heavy shackles on the movement. 

The advocacy for more and more spoon feeding and larger and 
doses of official control is based on the plea that the membetB 
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of our societies are lacking in character and capacity to manage their 
own affairs. I repudiate this charge as utterly baseless without at 
the same time, attempting to minimise the failings or hesitating to own 
up the faults of non-official co-operators. No Registrar can play the 
role of a philosopher, friend and guide oi the movement without having 
faith in human nature and a belief in the character of the average co- 
operator and his capacity to manage the affairs of his society. So, 
much depends upon the proper choice of the Registrars also to admi- 
nister the Acts. 

FUTURE OF THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

A correct evaluation of the achievements of the co-operative 
movement in India is not an easy task. As Sir Frederick Nicholson 
remaiKed, to replace the money-lender by the bank is not to replace 
indebtedness by solvency. The specific gravity of the debt may be 
reduced but the mass more than proportionately increased.” it is 
gratifying to note that it is generally recognized now that the co- 
operative movement cannot make much headway unless our agriculture 
which is now a deficit economy is transformed into a surplus economy 
by lightening the crushing burden of land revenue on the peasant and 
by the pursuit of an enlightened agrarian policy in general by the 
State. The Reserve Bank of India, in its latest bulletin, rightly 
observed thac the question of agricultural finance is bound up with that 
of improvement of agriculture so as to render it a more profitable, a 
less precarious calling and that the co-operative credit movement can 
flourish only when agriculture prospers. But like some other critics 
the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India has 
characterised the Indian agriculturist as “thriftless, improvident and 
improgressive ” and argued that the co-operative movement cannot 
thrive in the midst of such a community. It may be conceded that 
as in every other community there are some thriftless and improvi- 
dent in the agricultural community also. Moreover, it is difficult 
to deny that the ti*ouhles of the co-operative movement are 

not at least partially due to the perversity of man— violation 
of the moral precepts of co-operation and non-ohservance of 

the essential rules of the business code. Nevertheless, I feel that 
in the main this characterisation of the Indian agricultural community 
as “thriftless, improvident and improgressive ” is not just and true. 
I have often tried in the past to establish by reference to relevant facts 
and figures that the average Indian agriculturist is on the whole an 
honest and diligent tiller of the soil, whose diet is sparse, whose wants 
are few and whose standard of living is perhaps the lowest in the 

civilized world. He lives on the very margin of subsistence. Very 

often he borrows not because he can but because he must. His chronic 
indebtedness is the result of his poverty. Without removing the 
factors which contribute to his chronic poverty, indebtedness cannpt b© 
liquidated. The increasing dependence of the population on agricul- 
ture, the decline of rural industries which once furnished subsidiary occu- 
pations, the oppressive burden of land taxation, the uneconomic system 
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of land temirej dependence on overseas markets for sale of raw mate- 
rials and other indisputable economic factors have contributed largely 
to the ever growing economic debility of the agriculturist and his 
proverbial poverty. The aim, therefore, of the co-operative move- 
ment must be to improve the economic condition of the masses and to 
increase their income and purchasing power. Unless there is a 
genuine sense of identity of political and economic interests Between 
the people and the State, the socio-economic organisation of the masses 
involving promotion of swadeshi, development of village Industries and 
creation of a sense of corporate life and rural leadership, without 
which no programme of real recovery will be fruitful, cannot be accom- 
plished. When the conditions for such joint effort of the people and 
the Government at national reconstruction are forthcoming, the c|ues- 
tion of finance, the creation of rural bias in our workers and allied 
problems will find an easy solution. 


By the union of forces material advancement is secured and by 
united action self-reliance is fostered; and it is from the interaction 
of those influences that it is hoped to attain the effective realisatkm of 
the higher and the more prosperous standard of life, which has been 
characterised as better bminesSy better farming aud better living, 

— Machgan Committee, 



THE EESEEVE BANK 0^'^ INDIA AND CO-OPEEATIVE 
BANKING 

By 

VAiKUi^TH L. Mehta 

Mamging Director^ Bombay Provincial Co-operative Banh^ Ltd. 

The Indian Central Banking Inquky Committee examined the pro- 
visions of the lieserve Bank of India BiL, and made various recom- 
mendations, some of wliich took into cogmzance the proposals that had 
been made on beiiaif of the co-operative movement for closer association 
with the central banking authority of the country. Some of these 
recommendations are contained in Chapter XXII of the Majority Report, 
while others are dealt with in Chapter iA on “.aural r inance' (Co-opera- 
tive Organization) (Paragraph i9i). Some oi uiese recommendations 
were given effect to by Government and the Central Legislature and 
find place in the Reserve Bank of India Act, 1933. 

The main provisions of the Reserve Bank of India Act which con- 
cern co-operative societies and banks ai-e as under: — 

(1) Under section 2 (c), provincial co-operative banks are defined 
as urider: 

“moviiwiai Co-operative Bank” means the principal society in a pro- 
vince which is registered or deemed to Ue rcgisLerea under liie Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act, 1912, or any other law for the time being in force in 
British India relating to co-operativo societies and the primary object of 
which is the financing of the other societies in the province which are or 
are deemed to be so registered; provided Lbat m addition to such principal 
society in a province or where there is no sued principal society in a 
province the Local Government may declare any central co-operative 
society in that province to be a provincial co-operative bank within the 
meaning of the definition”; 

(2) In the proviso to section 9 (1) (b), in dealing with the con- 
stitution of Local Boards of the Bank, it is prescribed that out of the 
3 members to be nominated by the Central Board from among the 
shareholders registered in the register for an area, '‘the Central Board 
shall in exercising this power of nomination aim at securing the represen- 
tation of temtoriai or economic interests not already represented, and in 
particular the representation of agricultural interests and the interests of 
co-operative banks'^; 

(3) Under section 10, which prescribes the disqualifications of direc- 
tors and members of Local Boards, it is laid down that while other 
officers and employees of all banks, excluding co-operative banks, are 
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disqualified, an exception is made in the case of directors ol co-operative 
banks only; 

(4) In defining the class of business which the Bank may transact, 
provision is made for the grant of financial accommodation to co-ope- 
rative banks under the following sub-sections of section 17: — 

2. (b) The purchase, sale and rediscount of bills ol exchange and promissoiy 
notes, drawn and payable in India and bearing two or more good 
signatures, one of which shall be that of a scheduled bank, or a pro- 
vincial co-operafcive bank, and drawn or issued for the purpose of 
financing seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops, 
and maturing within nine monlhs from the date of such purchase or 
rediscount exclusive of days of grace; 

4. The making to Stales in India, local auihoriiies, scheduled banks and pro- 
vincial co-operative banks of loans and advances, repayaoie on demand 
or on the expiiy of fixed periods not exceeding 9U days, against the 
security of: 

(a) Stocks, f\mds and securities todicr laau anmo/abie propeUy) in which 

a trustee is authorized to invest trust money uy axy *'ici oi i:\iriiaineut 
or by any law for the time being in lorco in British Intlia, 

(b) Gold or silver or documents of title to the same; 

(c) Such bills of exchange and promissory notes as arc eligible ior purchase 

or rediscount by the bank; 

(d) Promissory notes of any scheduled bank, or a provincial co-operative 

bank, supported by documents of title to goods which have been ti'ans- 
ferred, assigned, or pledged to any such bunk as security for a cash 
credit or overdraft granted for bona jide commercial or trade trans- 
actions, or for the purpose of financing seasonal agricuitiuai opciUuons 
or the marketing of crops; 

(5) Under Section 44, provision is made as under lor requiring 
returns from co-operative banks which obtain accommodation from the 
Reserve Bank of India in accordance with section 17 and subjecting 
them to the penal provisions of sections 42 (4) and (5) : 

“The bank may require any provincial co-operative bank with which it has 
any transactions under section 17 to furnish the return referred to in sub- 
section (2) of section 42, and if it does so, the provisions of sub-sections 
(4) and (5) of section 42 shall apply so far as may be to such co-operative 
banks as it were a scheduled bank; 

(6) In view of the dissatisfaction that was expressed with regard to 
the provisions made in the Act for dealing with various aspects of agricul- 
tural credit, a special section (54) was added, providing for the creation 
of an Agricultural Credit Department, and anofiier (55) (1) for the sub- 
mission to the Governor-General-in-Council of a report, within three 
years from the date of coming into force of that chapter of the Act, on the 
extension and improvement of the machinery for agricultural credit; 

(7) There is no provision for the representation of co-operative inte- 
rests on the Central Board of the Reserve Bank, The following recom- 
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mendation, however, was made in that behalf by the Joint Select Com- 
mittee of the Central Legislature: — 

“We considered whether any addition should be made to this sub-clause in the 
form of a direction to the Govcrnor-General-in-Counc!l as to the manner 
in which he should exercise his power of nomination; we have been assur- 
ed that it is intended that this power shall be used to ensure that terri- 
torial or economic interests which have not secured adequate representa- 
tion in the elections shall have such inadequacy corrected by this 
means. We do not consider it appropriate to embody in the statute any 
specific provision for the fulfilment of this intention, but we consider that 
in the instrument of instmetione to the Governor- General a passage should 
be inserted making it clear that this power should be exercised in the 
general manner indicated above and In particular to secure adequate 
representation of the interests of agriculture and co-operative banking if 
these interests had noL secured such representation among the elected 
directors.” 

The Agricultural Credit Douartment of the Bank was created in 
April 1935, simultaneously with its Issue and Banking Departments. Its 
statutory functions are: 

(i) To maintain an expert staff to study all questions of agricultural credit 
and be available for consultation by the Central Government, Provincial 
Governments, the Government of Burma, provincial co-operative banks, 
Burma co-operative banks, and other banl?:ing organizations; 

(ii) To co-ordinate the operations of the Bank in connection with agricultural 
credit and its relations with provincial co-operative banks and any other 
banks or organizations engaged in the business of agricultural credit. 

As mentioned above, the Bank was required to submit a report to Cen- 
tral Government before 31st December 1937 on the improvement of the 
machinerv for dealing with agricultural finance and on the methods to 
he adopted for effecting a closer co-oneration between aj?ricultural enter- 
prises and the operations of the Bank. A Preliminary Report on Agri- 
cultural Credit was puhlishmd in December 1936, and the Statutory 
Report was submitted to the Government of India a year later, that is, in 
December 1937. The following are the main recommendations and sug- 
gestions put forward in the Preliminary Report regarding the reorganiza- 
tion of the co-operative movement: — 

(i) Where indebtedness has grown beyond any reasonable 
capacity of the debtor to pay, the debt must be reduced either in res- 
pect of the capital amount or the rate of interest or both 

(ii) Total future liability (after the liquidation of previous 
debts) of agriculturists might be limited either by fixing it in terms 
of a suitable multiple of land revenue or on the basis of the average 
value of the land held in proprietory or occupancy right so as to en- 
able the debt to be liquidated, after providing for the bare necessities 
of life of the owner (or tenant) and his family, within a period of say 
30 years ; 
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(iii) A further safeguard against the excessive credit and eva- 
sion of restrictive measures would he to prohibit boiTowing from more 
than one source and we proffer this suggestion for consideration ; 

(iv) Co-operative godown and sale societies, if prudently 
managed, — and they could profitably utilise local business talent to this 
end — could provide a useful link between the individual agriculturist 
or the small dealers and the commercial banks. Such societies, by 
providing a general collective guarantee on the top of the security 
actually afforded by the produce itself, would make it a commercial 
proposition for hanks to advance both with narrower margins and in 
larger amounts; 

(v) Apex banks, if their directorate is competent to exercise 
effective control, can provide a useful check over the amount of credit 
which may be devoted to a particular cron over a paiiicidar an.‘a, and 
if properly organized should form a useful channel through which the 
Reserve Bank could let capital flow to the cultivator and the small 
dealers ; 

(vi) The first step necessary for putting the co-operative move- 
ment on its feet is, to disentangle those assets which represent long- 
term debts ; 

(vii) The co-operative central banks must first bring down the 
debts to a level in which there is a reasonable prospect of repayment 
out of the profits of agriculture within a reasonable period, say, twenty 
years. The irrecoverable portion will have t(j be writUm off from their 
reserve and other funds. In certain cases the sale? of a portion of 
the members’ property may be necessary. 

(viii) Prudently run co-operative societies should make pro- 
vision for seasons, when members are prevented from repaying their 
loans by causes beyond their control, by working on a .sufficient margin 
of profit in building up substantial reserve funds ; 

(ix) We consider that there should he more practical bankers 
among those in control of banks in each province; 

(x) Overborrowing and undue leniency in the matter of 
recovery might be checked if adequate representation could be secured 
to the depositors, either by nomination or other means on the boards 
of provincial and central banks; 

(xi) Loans must be strictly limited to cultivation finance. 
This should ordinarily mean the expenses in connection with culti- 
vating operations like ploughing, maintenance of the farmer’s family til 
harvest or other urgent purposes like the replacement of cattle or 
implements, provided such loans can be repaid out of the proceeds of 
the harvest in a normal year; 

(xii) In order that there may be no over-financing, the normal 
income from the crop and the norm^ cost of cultivation ^ould be 
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mated by the co-operative department and the Central Banks. It 
should be possible to do so with approximate accuracy with the help 
of the Settlement Reports and the Agricultural and Revenue Depart- 
ments. The estimate will remain fairly stable from year to year 
but should Ije checked and revised if necessary with every year’s expe- 
rience; 

(xiii) If loans have to be issued which cannot be repaid in 
one year, e.g'., for the replacement of cattle, such loans should not 
extend beyond two years and provision should be made for their repay- 
ment in equal instalments. Such loans should also be clearly dis- 
tinguished from annual loans, and should not exceed a comparatively 
small proportion of the societies’ business. 

(xiv) All loans must be issued in instalments as money 
is required for each of the purposes and not in one lump sum; 

(xv) If loans are not repaid within the stipulated period, imme- 
diate steps must be taken to recover the amount or wind up the society 
unless there is a crop failure ; 

(xvi) Extensions should be allowed only in cases of crop 
failure certified by the Department and then only if there are reason- 
able prospects of recovery in the near future ; 

(xvii) The total amount of loans extended owing to crop 
failure and any other overdues must be shown separately in 
all accounts, balance sheets and statistics whether of the society, the 
Central Bank or the Apex Bank; 

(xviii) The Co-operative Societies Act might be amended to 
give them a fixed charge or agricultural charge upon a produce obtained 
with the aid of loans advanced by them, and to render liable to three 
months’ im}nisonment any cultivator-borrower who disposes of his 
produce without repaying this loan. 

Another series of suggestions are contained in the Statutory Report. 
These may be summarized as under; — 

(a) The overdues and long term loans should be separated 
and put on a proper footing. Overdues should be brought down to a 
level at which there is a reasonable prospect of repayment out of the 
profits of agriculture within a reasonable period, say, twenty years, 
partly by writing them off from reserve and other funds and partly 
by recovery from sale of part of the member’s assets and spreading 
out the remainder into instalments and transferring them to some 
special agency equipped to deal with long term credit facilities such 
as a land mortgage bank. When the funds of the society are not 
sufficient to cover the losses, it is better to face the facts and to decide 
what agency can best bear the losses. It is better to follow the 
bolder policy of deciding at the outset what losses are inevitable and 
to make provision for recovering the rest in easy instalments, 

4 
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(b) In order that the societies should be able to grant exten- 
sions or remissions in case of crop failures they should build up a 
strong reserve by keeping an adequate margin between their borrow- 
ing and lending rates. We wish to point out the danger of working 
on inadequate margins and the necessity of accumulating proper 
reserves as a provision for losses so that the society may be able to 
be of greater service to the members in times of distress and may not 
be forced into liquidation or a state of suspended animation as at 
present on the occurrence of crop failures. 

(c) Future loans should be restricted to such sums only as 
could be reasonably expected to be repaid out of the harvest. Crop 
loans do not mean loans for cultivation purposes only but include other 
loans required by the cultivator, so long as they are restricted to an 
amount which can be repaid out of the harvest and that for such 
purposes as the purchase of cattle, loans for two or three years might 
be allowed so long as they are limited to a comparatively small pro- 
portion of the societies’ business. Our obiect is to point out the 
necessity of co-onerative societies confining the major portion of their 
business to strictly short term finance to lessen the chance of the loans 
falling into arrears and of the society’s ability to finance its members 
in the future being impaired by the freezing of its assets. 

(d) The primary society which is the pivot of the whole move- 
ment must be re-established and reconstructed on sound co-operative 
lines, so as to bring the whole life of the cultivator within its ambit; 

(e) In order to achieve this purpose, the primary societies 
should be federated into small banking unions. 

(f) The present co-operative commission shop consisting of 
members belonging to different villages, many of whom never make 
use of the shop while the rest sell only part of their produce through 
it, does not serve much useful purpose, A better plan would be to 
induce societies to take up joint marketing. 

(g) We consider that central societies could become one of the 
best means of ensuring a fair price to the cultivator and establishing 
contact between him and the money market but we must emphasise the 
need for preparing the way by small, properly organised local begin- 
nings. 


(h) Even if the central bank is to be retained it seems neces- 
sary that societies should be grouped into banking unions. 

(i) A provincial bank as the apex institution can play a much 
wider part in the direction and guidance of the movement. It should 
also serve as the development department for the co-operative move- 
ment.^ By interesting themselves in all activities calculated to tone up, 
consolidate and expand the movement, the provincial banks will make 
themselves far more useful than if they restrict their role to jfinanee 
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(j) We consider it essential that those responsible for the co- 
operative movement in the various provinces should take account of 
these developments and should remodel their banks accordingly. Co- 
operative banks must maintain sufficient fluid resources to provide for 
the withdrav/al of deposits . They must also, as in the case of primary 
societies, maintain a sufficient margin between their borrowing and 
lending rates not only to meet their expenses but to build up their 
reserves. Ail the amount taken towards income must be actually 
realised and must not include any unrealised or unrealisable interest 
which has been added to the capital of the loans. Much stricter pro- 
vision must be made for setting out overdues both of principal and 
interest in the balance sheet which should specify the maturity of the 
loans by calegories, e.g., under six months, six to twelve months, one 
to two years and over two years. 

(k) The balance sheet must be prepared in such a way as to 
present a true picture of the condition of the bank and must be pub- 
lished with the punctuality and promptitude now insisted on in the 
case of commercial banks. 

(l) We consider that it would contribute greatly to the health 
of the co-operative movement if closer contact should be established 
with first class commercial banks throughout and that those in charge 
of the movement in various provinces should get into touch with these 
commercial banks and take their advice in reorganising their business. 
Closer contact can also be established by co-operative banks making 
more use of commercial banks of standing for investment of their sur- 
plus funds as well as for obtaining credit from them on Government 
paper or otherwise. Commercial banks might also on their part utilise 
co-operative banks for the collection of bills in small places where they 
have no oflSces of their own. 

(m) Co-operative banks must make provision for the training of 
their existing staff in banking theory and practice. We further think 
that the provincial and more important central banks would benefit 
greatly if they could have some professional bankers on their boards. 

(n) We consider it highly desirable that arrangements should 
be made for the person whose debt is to be paid by the land mortgage 
bank to serve a period of probation with a good primary credit society 
and that even after the land mortgage bank has advanced him a loan 
he should continue to be a member of a multiple purpose society so 
that the regular repayment of his instalments may be ensured by pro- 
per supervision of his activities. 

(o) We deprecate too exclusive concentration in land mortgage 
banks on liquidation of old debts to the neglect of the far more im- 
portant work of supplying finance for the improvement of land which 
would be productive of permanent benefit to the agriculturist. After 
all, the main purpose of a long term loan raised on the security of land 
should be the improvement of land itself. 
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(p) If people will not come to the banks of their own accord 
for such assistance it will be necessary for the banks to carry on pro- 
paganda for the purpose. They should make known the special facili- 
ties which they would be in a position to give for works of improve- 
ment, the amount which can be advanced and the instalments with 
which they can be repaid. Special efforts might be made in selected 
areas and help might in the beginning be conhned to people approved 
and recommeiided by co-operative societies. 

(q) The local officers of the Agricultural Deparunent could then 
help the banks in (a) propaganda and education of cultivators in the 
facilities offered for the financing of land improvement, (b) assistance 
to cultivators in the preparation of suitable schemes lor nnancing, and 
(c) examination of the technical aspects of schemes submit led and ins- 
pection of subsequent progress after they had been put into eli'ect. 

(r) Credit agencies must clearly miderstand that they must 
build up their own business on their own resources and on lines which 
do not involve reliance from day to day on an outside or even the 
central institution. 

(s) Co-operative banks cannot expect the Reserve Bank to sup- 
ply normal finance or to act as the apex bank of the movement. Ihe 
Reserve Bank can come into the picture only when the ordinary pool 
of commercial credit appears inadequate to meet the reasonable business 
requirements of the country. 

(t) The Reserve Bank must retain the discretion to judge for 
itseK the advisability and expediency of granting accommodation 
according to the circumstances of the time, and cannot make large 
permanent promises in advance. 

(u) iiny Reserve Bank will have to insist on provincial banks 
which are approved for financial assistance maintaining financiai state- 
ments in cejL'iain forms and submitting them pexiodicaiiy. 

(vX The Reserve Bank must also have the right to inspect such 

banks. 

(w) Any accommodation granted will be on the credit of the 
provincial co-operative bank and it wiR be necessary for such provincial 
banks to maintain with the Reserve Bank some minimum balance which 
will have to be prescribed by us from time to time to ensure that they 
are maintaining sufficient fluid resources. 

The Reserve Bank followed up these two reports with the publica- 
tion of a number of bulletins on different aspects of the co-operative 
movement. Hitherto, four bulletins have been published as under; - 

(1) Report on the Banking Union at Kodinan 

(2) Co-operative Village Banks, 

,(3)^ Recent Developments in the Co-operative Movement in Burma 
with suggestions for their applicability to India* 
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(4) Co-o'peralion in Panjawar, a village in the Una Tahsil of the 
Hoshiarpur District, Punjab. 

In May, 1938, the Reserve Bank of India issued to all provincial 
co-operative banks and central land mortgage banks a circular defining 
the procedure to be followed by co-operative banks while obtaining 
financial accommodation from the Reserve Bank. In its letter forward- 
ing the circular, the Bank mentioned that it reserved to itself the right 
of changing the conditions from time to time and calling for additional 
information or imposing such other conditions as it might deem neces- 
sary before granting advances or rediscounts. In the case of crop 
loans, for instance, it was observed that the Reserve Bank would have 
to watch carefully the risk of excessive financing in any one area or of 
any one crop. Along with the circular it also attached a standard form 
in which balance-sheets might be drawn up. This form, with a few 
modifications, has now been finally adopted by the Reserve Bank. The 
following are extracts from the relevant portions of the Reserve Bank 
circular on the subject; — 

“In deciding the question of admission to the list, the Keserve Bank will not 
be guided merely by the classification of the Bank according to the audit but 
will consider whether its business is carried on generally on sound banking lines 
and will in particular pay attention to the following matters: — 

(i) The maintenance of an adequaie reserve and fluid resource invested in 

liquid securities; 

(ii) A strict separation of short term loans repayable within a year and long 

term loans, the proportion of the latter to the former not being unduly 
high; 

(iii) The proportion of overdues and bad debts to total loans and the provision 

for them; 

(iv) A business-like distribution of the assets in cash, investments, short term 

loans and long term advances; 

(v) The rate of interest paid on deposits; 

(vi) The dividends distributed. 

“Provincial co-operative banks admitted as approved banks will have to agree 
to the foiowing: 

(i) Maintenance of a cash balance with the Bank, the amount of which shall 

not, at the close of business on any day, be less than %%% of the demand 
liabilities and 1% of the time liabilities of such bank in India as shown 
in the special returns to be filed for the pupose. 

“Where the headquarters of a provincial co-operative bank or that of a land 
mortgage bank are not situated at the place where the Reserve Bank has 
its branches in the Banking Department free remittance transfer facilities 
will be provided for the maintenance of this account. 

(ii) Preparation and submission of the balance sheet and annual report on the 

lines laid down by the Reserve Bank; 

(iii) Submission to the Reserve Bank of the Audit Note; 
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(iv) Submission of periodical statements preserioed by tiie Kuserve Bank; . 

(v) Agreement to allow inspection of the Bank by oiEcers of the Reserve Bank 

from time to time. 

“Financial accommodation will be available under the following heads: — 

(i) Loans or advances against Government securities for periods no I exceed- 

ing ninety days to provincial co-operaiive banks and through Ihem to 
co-operative central banks— Sec. 17 (4) (a). This accommodation will 
be available at any time subject to the limits and margins which 
may be laid down by the Reserve Bank. 

(ii) The Bank would be glad to discoimt Treasury Bills at rates winch can be 

ascertained from the Managers of the oMces of the Bank. 

(iii) Similar loans and advances to provincial co-operative banks and through 

them to co-operative central banks against approved debentures of 
recognised land mortgage banks which arc declared trustee securities, 
if the bank considers that the debentures are readily marketable. 

(iv) Loans and advances for periods not exceeding’ ninety days to provincial 

co-operative banks against promissory notes of approved co-operative 
marketing or warehouse societies endorsed by provincial co-operative 
banks and drawn for the marketing of crops— Sec. 17 (4) (c); or redis- 
count of such promissory notes maturing within nine months— Sec. 
17 (2) (b); or loans and advances for periods not exceeding 90 days 
on the promissory notes of provincial co-operative oanxs sfcuioa uy 
warehouse warrants issued by corporations independent of the borrower 
or on the security of promissory notes supported by documents of title 
to goods which have been assigned or pledged as security for cash 
credits or overdrafts granted by the provincial co-operativo bank to 
approved marketing or warehouse societies— Sec. 17 (4) (d). 

(v) Besides making advances in the manner stated above the Bank will also 

on occasions be prepared to make advances to provincial co-operative 
banks for a maximum period not exceeding ninety days against promis- 
sory notes of central co-operative banks endorsed by provincial co-ope- 
rative banks and drawn for financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
the marketing of crops— Sec, 17 (4) (c); or rediscount of such promis- 
sory notes maturing within nine months— Sec. 17 (2) (b). In tliis case 
the Bank would require more detailed information regarding the finan- 
cial position of the central banks whose paper is intended to be redis- 
counted and the working of the primary societies financed by it. This 
inquiry will be made with a view to ascertaining how far the loans and 
advances made by the central banks to the primary societies are liquid 
or otherwise. For these loans the Bank would obviously have to 
confine itself to the paper of first class central banks run on sound 
banking methods.” 

The following is a further clarification of the conditions under which 
accommodation can he obtained under section 17 (2) (b) and 17 (4) (c) 
of the Act: — 

(a) Section 17 (2) (b) requires that bills or pmnissory notes 
offered for purchase or rediscount must bear two good signatures, one 
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of which should be that of a provincial co-operative bank. It is there- 
fore, obvious that the provincial co-operative bank offering bills for re- 
discount and the central co-operative bank (or marketing society or 
warehousing society as the case may be) whose second signature appears 
on the bill or promissory note must be financially sound. In order to 
judge the financial position of the provincial co-operative bank and the 
central co-operative bank, the Reserve Bank may need detailed infor- 
mation regarding their working. 

(b) The bills or promissory notes which are offered for purchase 
or rediscount by the Reserve Bank must 'be maturing within nine 
months from the date of such purchase or rediscount by the Bank. The 
bills or promissory notes must be therefore time bills or promissory 
notes, and must have a fixed maturity. In those Provinces where ad- 
vances to co-operative banks and societies are made against demand 
promissory notes, the present practice will have to be modified in 
future, in any case in the case of those promissory notes which are to 
be offered to the Reserve Bank for rediscount. 

(c) The bills or promissory notes must have been drawn in 
proper legal form so as to make them fully negotiable instruments. The 
promissory notes against which advances are made to co-operative socie- 
ties are at times hedged round with various conditions such as payment 
of penal interest in case of default, stipulation for repajmient of the 
loan earlier under certain circumstances, acceptance of repayments in 
small sums before the due date, etc. The promissory notes which are 
likely to be offered for purchase by the Reserve Bank should be free 
from such conditions as militate against their free negotiability. In 
other words, all that is required for obtaining rediscount facilities from 
the Bank is that the agricultural paper intended to be rediscounted with 
the Bank should be drawn in the form of a simple usance bill or a usance 
promissory note drawn by the central bank and endorsed by the pro- 
vincial co-operative bank and the latter should certify by a separate 
document that the paper is drawn for financing seasonal agricultural 
operations or the marketing of crops. 

It is mentioned in the brochure on the ‘Functions and Working of 
the Reserve Bank of India’ that a certain number of banks have arrang- 
ed for financial accommodation from the Reserve Bank. It is not men- 
tioned whether accommodation has been arranged in any of these cases 
on the security of co-operative paper. It is further observed in the same 
publication that “even in the case of the provincial co-operative banks, 
the Reserve Bank is not intended to supply normal finance for which the 
provincial co-operative banks, like the commercial banks, must rely 
upon their own resources. In accordance with the usual practice of 
central banks, the Reserve Bank supplies finance only in times of emerg- 


*The Reserve Bank has just issued its Bulletin No. 7 — The Review of the 
Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-40. It contains a comprehensive survey 
pf the movement in India as well as some useful suggestions. 
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ency or seasonal stringency. Even in that case the funds advanced by 
the Reserve Bank are to be repaid within the time limit allowed by the 
Act and hence provincial co-operative banks cannot make use of them 
for the purpose of continuing finance.” 


A detailed circular was issued by the Reserve Bank of India in June 
1939 to all provincial and central banks, defining some of the criteria of 
sound banking which would apply in judging the credit-worthiness of 
co-operative banks. It also contained suggestions for the reorganization 
of the movement on banking lines. The following are the suggestions 
and recommendations set forth in the memorandum: — 

(1) It appears desirable that provincial and central co-operative 
banks should advance loans upto about 50 to 55 per cent of their depo- 
sits and invest the remaining assets in cash and gilt-edged securities. 

(2) Cash and balances with banks may form about 10 per cent 
of the deposits. 

(3) At least 30 to 40 per cent of the deposits should be invested 
in Government securities. 


(4) We suggest that the provincial co-operative bank in each 
province should buy and sell Government securities on behalf of mofus- 
sil central hanks and keep them in their custody earmarked for the 
account of the central banks concerned. The central banks 
should be required to hold at least 25 per cent of their fixed deposits, 
30 per cent of their savings account and 35 percent of their current ac- 
counts in the form of Government securities and for this purpose to 
transfer an equivalent amount to the provincial bank which will buy 
Government securities for them. 


(5) The co-operative banks should attempt as a general princi- 
ple to avoid long term business and where loans for periods longer than 
nine months are found necessary, care should be taken to ensure that 
the total amount of such loans does not exceed the paid-up capital and 
reserves. 


(6) To avoid the possibility of fictitious repayments in future, 
it is necessary that the practice of making recoveries in a lump sum at 
one time and advancing the whole amount soon afterwards should be 
stopped. 

(7) Generally speaking, the bad and doubtful debts under pre- 
sent conditions should be expected to form at least 75 per cent of the 
debts due from societies under Kquidation, 50 per cent of debts due 
iroin D class societies and 25 per cent from C class. Each bank should 


co-operative banks as suggested by the 
Madagan Committee should not ordinarily exceed 8 times the paid-up 
snare capital and reserve. ^ ^ 

recoverable from D class socie- 

be takiTo °^®=^due. should not 

pe taken to the profit and loss account, 
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(10) All co-operative societies should carry at least l|3rd of 
their net profits annually to the reserve fund until it equals the paid up 
capital and thereafter at least 114th of the net profits. 

(11) The spread between the borrowing and the lending rates 
of co-operative banks should be sulSiciently wide to speed the building 
up of reserves on the lines indicated above, 

(12) Investments in first mortgages of immovable property are 
not usually desirable for co-operative banks, 

(13) The Reserve Bank will have to take into account whether 
a part of the net profits has been transferred to the reserve fund before 
such dividends are declared and whether the dividends are declared 
out of profits actually realised. 

(14) A co-operative bank should not as a rule accept deposits 
for periods longer than a year or two at the most. 

(15) It is essential that the central co-operative banks should 
employ an efficient and well paid staff trained in the theory and prac- 
tice of banking. 

These suggestions and recommendations were examined by pro- 
vincial banks, the provincial co-operative departments and the Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks* Association. While not denying the 
need for the acceptance of principles of sound banking, attention was 
drawn to the impracticable nature of some of the propasals of the 
Reserve Bank of India. Criticism was directed, in the main, to the 
following points: — 

(1) The Reserve Bank of India should have consulted the Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks* Association or placed themselves in 
touch with the provincial co-operative banks in the various provinces 
and elicited their views on the proposals embodied in the circulars. If 
they had done so and discussed with them any points of difference that 
such consultation might have disclosed, the Reserve Bank would have 
made certain modifications, especially in regard to some of the com- 
ments made by them in the circulars about the position of co-operative 
banks and their methods of working. 

(2) In regard to the necessity of co-operative banks adopting 
methods which ensure safety and liquidity in the employment of funds 
so as to secure the stability of these banks, the Reserve Bank overlooked 
some of the principal differences between the commercial banks and the 
co-operative banks. 

(3) Tlae Reserve Bank have given specific advice to the co- 
operative central and provincial banks in regard to utilisation of their 
resources for loans and advances to be made for short and intermediate 
purposes. The Reserve Bank, however, have not indicated anywhere 
in their circulars what margin they consider will be necessary between 
the borrowing and lending rates of these banks, in order to be able to 
work on the basis of limiting their advances and loans to 50 to 55 per 
cent of their deposits and of investing remaining funds in gilt-edged 
securities and cash. 
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(4) Very few banks will be able to meet their normal expendi- 
ture from the margin between the interest receivable and interest pay- 
able. Joint stock banks work with a much higher difference between 
their borrowing rate, that is to say the rate of interest paid by them on 
their deposits, and the rate of interest charged by them on their loans 
and advances. The co-operative banks, however, are now working on 
different methods. They are required to maintain fluid re.sourees on 
standards prescribed by Provincial Governments. If the authorities of 
the Reserve Bank are not satisfied with the standards adopted in any 
province, it is of course open to them to suggest to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment concerned to modify the scale prescribed in that province. 

(5) It may be conceded that it is legally permissible for the 
Reserve Bank to ask for the deposit of balances as there is nothing in 
the Act to prevent the Reserve Bank from prescribing this as a condi- 
tion of financing ; but it must be said that it involves a distinct depar- 
ture from the policy underlying the Act. The non-mention of the 
provincial co-operative banks in Section 42(1) may be taken to be 
an indication that the intention of the Act is to exempt them from the 
provisions of the section. A reference to the proceedings of the Select 
Committee, which shaped the Reserve Bank Bill, will bear out this 
contention. 

(6) There is no provision in the Reserve Bank of India Act for 
inspection of co-operative banks by the Reserve Bank. The Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies exercises general supervision and is also the 
auditor under the Co-operative Societies Act, and through him cer- 
tain periodical statements such as quarterly financial statement are 
being submitted to the Provincial Governments. In view of the above, 
it is unnecessary for the Reserve Bank to undertake inspection through 
their own staff. If, however, such inspection is desired by the Reserve 
Bank in order to be in touch with the work of the Provincial Banks 
and to give them helpful advice and guidance, the inspection must be 
done only by officers of the superior rank, preferably by the Officer- 
in-Charge of the Agricultural Credit Department. 

(7) The complaint is made in the Circular that co-operative 
banks take no steps to prepare any accurate estimates of their bad and 
doubtful debts. This is not correct so far as banks in several provin- 
ces are concerned. It is also not clear that the provision against bad 
and doubtful debts on the basis suggested is to be made only by banks 
which do not prepare regular statements. 

(8) Tliere is a reference to the capitalizing of interest. Opinion 
may differ whether this practice is sound or unsound, but the Reserve 
Bank is scarcely justified in alleging that this leads to undue inflation 
of the owned funds of co-operative banks, making it difficult to gauge 
the real position about the proportion between the owned capital and 
the borrowings. 

(9) When Sir M. L. Darling went round the country before 
the opening of the Agricultural Credit Department, he advised banks 
to strengthen their long-term resources by offering special terms fw 
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long term deposits. In view of the fact that central banks have to 
cover their old outstanding loans which have become frozen, it is 
doubtful to wiiat extent the recommendation of the Reserve Bank 
that long tenn deposits should be discouraged is a sound one. 

In the Statutory Report published, in 1937, the Reserve Bank men- 
tioned that the question of remittance facilitzes was under consideration. 
In September 1940, the Reserve Bank announced the new arrange- 
ments which it proposed to introduce with regard to remittance facilities 
in India and Burma. In this scheme, the concession of free transietr of 
funds for bona fide co-operative purposes hitherto enjoyed by co-opera- 
tive societies of all types was withdrawn. Under the new ai’range- 
ments, no free remittance transfer receipts or drafts on Government 
account at par are available. In the scheme formulated by the 
Reserve Bank of India, co-operative societies were originally placed 
on the same basis as indigenous bankers in respect of teiegraphic trans- 
fers, drafts and mail transfers, with the modihcation that, while for 
transfers upto Rs. 5,000 the rnimmum charge for mdigenous bankers has 
been fixed at Re. 1, this has been iixed at annas 4 omy for co-operative 
societies. The terms prescribed are as under: — 

Up to Rs. 5,000 .. 1/16% (minimum Re. 1-0-0) 

Over Rs. 5,000 1/32% (minimum Rs. 3-2-0) 

(Actual telegram charges to be charged in additioii) 

For co-operative bank and societies the minimum exchange on drafts and 
mail transfers for amounts up to Rs. 5,000 will be Annas 4 only. 

Attention was drawn on behalf of co-operative societies to the fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Indian Central Baxming inquiry 
Committee: — 

“Free remittances of funds for co-operative purposes is of the utmost import- 
ance to the co-operative movement and no attempts should be made to 
curiau those privileges under the rules of the Government of India in 
this matter. 

“As regai'ds remittance facilities for other than co-operative purposes co-ope- 
rative banks should be entitled to the same privileges as joint-stock 
banks.” 

The Reserve Bank of India, in reply, mentioned that the question of 
continuance of the facility for free transfer of funds was one winch lay 
entirely within the competence of Brovinciai Governments and co-opera- 
tive institutions weare advised to address their represemaLions to pro- 
vincial Governments. Such representations have been made in some 
provinces, but it is only in the Central Provinces and Berar that the 
facility of free transfer of funds has been restored by the pirovmciai Gov- 
ernment. In response to the complaint made that co-operative societies 
did not enjoy the same facilities as scheduled banks, a fresh scheme was 
drawn up by the authorities of the Reserve Bank of India. Although this 
scheme does not meet the demand put forward on behalf of co-operative 
institutions, it provides for an extension of the facilities in respect of the 
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transfer of funds between two provincial banks and of remittances from 
district banks to the provincial bank through branches of the 
Imperial Bank of India, llie revised terms communicated by the 
Reserve Bank of India are as given in the following Circular: — 

“It is proposed to extend the remittance facilities at present available to the 
co-operative movement and to that end it has been decided to extend to 
the provincial co-operative banks certain additional remittance facilities 
which will place them more or less on the same footing as the scheduled 
banks for the purpose of remittances. These facilities, however, will bo 
extended only to such provincial co-operative banks as agree to the con- 
ditions laid down by the Reserve Bank in this behalf. Hie details o£ the 
facilities which it is proposed to extend and the conditions on which they 
will be extended have been set out later in this memorandum.” 

“In order to clarify the scope of the concessions which we propose lo extend 
to che provincial co-operative banks, it seems desirable, in the hrsi 
instance to set out the facilities which have been given to the scheduled 
banks under the new scheme. Appendix II of the scheme provides the 
following facilities to the schediild banks:” 

“A scheduled bank is entitled to remit money by mail or telegraphic transfers 
between the accounts kept by its offices, branches, sub-ofiices and pay 
offices at an office, branch or agency of the Reserve Bank in British India 
as follows:” 

(a) An amount of Rs. 10,000 or a multiple thereof between its accounts at the 

offices and branches of the Reserve Bank, free of charge; 

(b) Once a week an amount of Rs. 5,000 or a multiple thereof to the principal 

account which it maintains with tlie Reserve Bank, from any place at 
which it has an office, branch, sub-office, or pay office and at which 
there is an agency of the Reserve Bank, free of charge. The term 
“principal account” means the account maintained with the Reserve Bank 
by the principal office of a scheduled bank as defined under the Schedul- 
ed Banks Regulations; 

(c) Other remittances to its principal account subject to a charge of 1/64% 

and also subject to a minimum charge of Re. 1; 

(d) Other remittances between accounts maintained at the Reserve Bank or 
its agencies; 

Upto Rs. 5,000 1/16% (minimum Re. 1-0-0) 

Over Rs. 5,000 1/32% (minimum Rs. 3-2-0) 

(Actual telegram charges are charged in addition) 

(e) Telegraphic transfers and drafts: 

In favour of third parties: 

Upto Rs. 5,000 1/16% (minimum Re. 1-0-0) 

Over Rs. 5,000 1/32% (minimum Rs. 3-2-0) 

(Actual telegram charges to be charged in additkm). 

‘Tt will be seen that facilities mentioned in sub-paras (d) and (e) above are 
already available to the provincial co-operative hanks so that the 
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special facilities enjoyed by the scheduled banks are only those stated in 
sub-paras (a), (b) and (c) . These special facilities, however, are availa- 
ble to the scheduled banks only for remittances between accounts main- 
tained by the scheduled banks with the branches of the Eeserve Bank or 
the Imperial Bank. This is due to the fact that the treasuries, though they 
are the agencies of the Reserve Bank for purposes of remittances, do not 
open accounts for banks and the above facilities are not, therefore, availa- 
ble at the treasuries. It should further be noted that before the above 
facilities can be utilised, the scheduled bank concerned should not only 
have accounts with the Reserve Bank or the Imperial Bank at both the 
remitting and the receiving centres, but should also have its own offices or 
branches at such centres. 

‘The actual facilities which we propose to extend to the provincial co-opera- 
tive banlis are as follows:— 

“In addition to the facilities^ akeady available, a provincial co-operative bank 
will, from the date from which this scheme comes into force, be entitled 
to remit money by mail or telegraphic transfers between the accounts 
maintained at an office or branch of the Reserve Bank or the Imperial 
Bank as follows:— 

(i) An amount of Rs. 10,000 or a multiple thereof between the accounts main- 

tained by the provincial co-operative banks at the offices and branches 
of the Reserve Bank, free of charge; this facility will be available only 
between banks joining the scheme. 

(ii) Once a week an amount of Rs. 5,000 or a multiple thereof to the principal 

account which it maintains with the Reserve Bank from any place 
where it has an office or a branch and at which there is an office, branch 
or agency of the Reserve Bank, free of charge; 

(iii) Other remittances to the principal account will be charged 1/64 
per cent, subject to a minimum charge of Re. 1. 

(Actual telegram charges to be charged in addition) 

“For the purpose of the above concessions, the Reserve Bank will treat the 
co-operative central banks which are affiliated to the provincial co-opera- 
tive bank as branches of the latter. The principal account of a provin- 
cial co-operative bank will be the account maintained by the head office 
of the bank at the local office or branch of the Reserve Bank.*^ 

“A provincial co-operative bank desiring to avail itself of the above facilities 
will have to agree to the following conditions; 


*The following further note has been added by the Reserve Bank; — 

A branch ol the provincial bank or an affiliated central bank at a place 
where there is no branch of the Imperial Bank will be granted the facility of 
making remittances imder sub-paras (ii) and (iii) from an account which it 
maintains with a branch of the Imperial Bank at a very nearby place. This 
facility will be available only from one branch of the Imperial Bank 
and will be granted on the provincial or central bank declaring to the office of 
ffie Reserve Bank at whidi the principal account is maintained, the place at 
which it is to be enjoyed. 
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(i) It shoiild undertake to maintain with the Keserve Bank a balance 

the amount of which shall not, at the close of business on any day, be 
less than 2^/^% of its demand liabilities and 1 % of its time liabilities 
as shown by the return referred to in (ii) below: 

(ii) It should send to the Eeserve Bank at the close of business on each Friday, 

or if Friday is a public holiday under the Negotiable instruments Act, 
at the close of busmess on the preceding workmg day, a return of its 
position in the form prescribed in section 42 (2) of the Eeserve Bank 
Act and signed by two of its responsible officers; sucii return shall 
be sent not later than two working days after the date to which it 
relates; 

(iii) If at the close of busmess on any day before the day lixcd for the next 

return, the balance held at the Bank by any provincial co-operauve 
bank falls below the minimum indicated in (ij, the provincial bank 
should pay to the Eeserve Jiank in respect oi each such day penal inte- 
rest at a rate 3 per cent above xhe bank rale (.with a minimum oi Es, 10) 
on the amount by wliich tJtie balance witn tne Eeserve Bank iaiis short 
of the required imnimum, and E on tiie aay nxed lor Uie next return 
such balance is still below the prescribed minimum as disclosed by the 
return, the rate of penal interest snail be increased to a rate a per cciu 
above the bank rate in respect of that day and each subsequent day 
for which the default contmues. u any piOvincAdi however, 

wilfully defaults in the maintenance of the mininium balances for periods 
exceeding two weeks or fails to send the returns reierred to in (ii) 
above, the remittance facilities would be withdrawn from the bank 
concerned. 

(iv) The provincial co-operative bank and the centi'ai banks affiliated to it 

should prepare their balance sheets in the form suggested by the Reserve 
Bank and append thereto the certificate of the auditors and also supply 
half yearly statements of their operations in the form prescribed. 

(v) If any of the provincial co-operative banks or affiliated central banks 

enjoying the above facilities works on lines not approved by the 
Eeserve Bank, the above facilities would be withdrawn from it in con- 
sultation with the Eegistrar.t 

(vi) It is presumed that the above facilities will be used only for bona fide co- 

operative purposes. While no declaration will be required from the 
co-operative banks in the case of each remittance that it is intended 
strictly for co-operative purposes, the above facility is likely to be 
withdrawn from any bank utilising it for purposes other than 
co-operative. 

“It has been decided to bring the above scheme into effect from 1st Septem- 
ber 1941. This arrangement will be in force for a period of 3 years in the 
first instance after which it will be reviewed in the light of the experience 
gained. This scheme applies only to such provincial co-operative banks 


fThe Eeserve Bank has recently notified that this clause has 
the scheme. 


been 


omitted 
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as have their head offices in places v/here there are offices or branches 
of the Reserve Bank.” 

To these arrangements the main objection is in respect of the condi- 
tions which are attached to the facilities that are made available. It may 
be pointed out that under the Reserve Bank Act special status is accord- 
ed to provincial co-operative banks and in view of the conditions of their 
working, they have been exempted from the provisions regarding the 
maintenance of balances. The need for insisting on maintenance of 
balances in connection with the grant of remittance facilities is not under- 
stood. It may be pointed out that the Indian Central Banking Inquiry 
Committee, when it urged, in paragraph 186 of its Report, that co-opera- 
tive banks should be allowed the same facilities of remittances as schedul- 
ed banks, did not contemplate the maintenance of balances by co-opera- 
tive banks with the Reserve Bank of India. Nevertheless, it favoured 
their enjoying the same terms as were given to joint-stock banks. 

It may be useful for co-operative banks to have a uniform form for 
balance-sheets and audit certificates. The Reserve Bank may pres- 
cribe this when granting credit. It does not seem appropriate, however, 
that this should be imposed as a condition while extending to them the 
remittance facilities enjoyed by all scheduled banks, irrespective of their 
status and management. It is not clear why the Reserve Bank should 
choose to impose the condition about the manner in which co-operative 
banks should conduct their operations while extending to them the 
same facilities in respect of remittances as are enjoyed by scheduled 
banks, irrespective of their working cc management. If co-operative 
banks transgress the Act, Rules and their own bye-laws, there are ample 
powers vested in the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Provincial 
Governments under the co-operative law for taking disciplinary action. 

It is urged that co-operative banks should have the same freedom to 
function under the Co-operative Societies Act and rules thereunder and 
also according to their bye-laws as is enjoyed by co-operative banks. It 
is to be noted that there is no question involved here of co-operative banks 
competing unfairly with scheduled banks as the facilities that they will 
enjoy will not be any greater than those available to scheduled banks. 
It is a wrong conception to confine co-operative banking to a particular 
field of work; co-operative banks in other countries are permitted to 
conduct all types of banking business, subject, of course, to the statutory 
safeguards contained in the co-operative lav/s of those countries. The 
term “bona fide co-operative business” is not defined by the Reserve Bank 
and is liable to various interpretations. As the facilities are no more than 
those granted to scheduled hanks, there is no reason for fettering the 
liberty of co-operative banks to do business permissible to them under 
the Act, Rules and bye-laws. 

It may be noted that three Banks, namely those for Bombay, Sind 
and the Punjab, have agreed to participate in the arrangements for the 
revised remittance facilities.* 

♦We leam that the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank will join from January 
1942. 
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Under section 17, it is open tc the Reserve Bank to invest in and 
grant loans against the debentures of provincial co-operative land mort- 
gage banks which conform to the definition of provincial bank and which 
have had their principal and interest guaranteed by a Provincial Govern- 
ment. Such debentures play an important part in securing resources for 
the long term requirements of agriculturists. It is not open to the 
Reserve Bank to grant any long term accommodation to provincial co- 
operative land mortgage banks, but assistance can be made available 
in the form mentioned above. In the brochure on the ‘Functions and 
Working of the Reserve Bank of India’, it is mentioned that such 
assistance can be of a very restricted nature and financial accom- 
modation to the banks themselves can only be against Government secu- 
rities for a period not exceeding 90 days. The Reserve Bank, it is added, 
can help by buying debentures or making loans against them only if it is 
satisfied that they are readily marketable aud that genuine investors 
have been attracted to this form of investment by a provincial land mort- 
gage bank. It may be pointed out however that the objection 
taken that the debentures of land mortgage banks are not easily 
favoured by genuine investors is not applicable to the 
debentures of all the provincial land mortgage banks. In fact, in 
some banks, the bulk of the debentures are held not by co-opera- 
tive institutions or public bodies, but by private investors and business 
institutions. It has been urged cn behalf of the co-operative movement 
that if the Reserve Bank refuses or hesitates to lend on the security of 
the debentures of land mortgage banks, the principal and interest of 
which are guaranteed by a Provincial Government, it will affect the 
possibility of increasing the attractiveness of investment in this security 
and enhancing its marketability. 


"A Central (Reserve) Bank is essentially the crown oj the whole 
structure of hanking in its widest sense, and if it is well designed to 
meet the practical requirements of the country it must he adapted to 
the hanking organisation of the country on which it should rest/^ 

— The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee, 


^‘Devising an Indian Central Bank is quite another matter-^n 
institution which will fit in with Indian life, is adapted to Indian prac- 
tices, and adjusted to the diverse needs of the population. An imported 
European or American Central Bank of either standard type would no 
doubt offer some advantage over the present system. But the Central 
Bank that India needs must he Indian — it must he as Indian as the 
Ganges,*^ 


-An American Critic, 



EURAL INDEBTEDNESS iN iNDIA 


By 

De. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu, M.A., B.Com., Ph.d., 
Bar-at-Law, 

I^rojessor oj Mviio^nicSj Annmiaiai 'University, 

Kipling’s picture of the iile ol the average Inaiaii peasant cannot 
be improved. At no tune in his life the Inman peasant is able to dis- 
pense With the money-ienaer. To purchase seecihngs, to maintain 
iiimseh and ins lamiiy during the pre-harvest season, during years ot 
drought to meet the expenses necessitated by the tyranny of long- 
standing social customs, the peasant invariably seeks the aid of the 
money-lender. Just as he inherits his lathers lands, so he often in- 
herits his parents' debts. The encumbrances of the dead father fre- 
quently ahect the lile of the son adversely. 

The agriculturist feels shy of mortgaging his lands for fear that 
his social position will be damaged, iience, he is ready to borrow by 
the snnpie process of aftixiiig his signature to a bond, however hign the 
rate of interest may be. The money-iender is also tempted by the 
high rate of interest to make reckless advances ; but the money-lender 
does not necessarily undertake great risks by givmg unsecured loans, 
as he is often adequately compensated by the high rate of interest he 
receives. “Secondly, he has ample security in the triple chain of 
caste and character'' which necessarily binds the peasant to the soil; 
and as long as the peasant holds the land the money-iender can enrich 
hunseif. 

Thus from generation to generation the Indian peasant has been 
afflicted by the nightmare of debts. He may slave all his life, but he 
can never free himself from the grip of the money-iender. The result 
is “the Indian peasant is born in debt, lives in debt, dies in debt, and 
bequeaths debt.” The existence of debts is the root cause of the de- 
generation of the peasantry in India. The future of the country can- 
not be rosy when the tiller of the soil, the custodian of the national 
wealth, is in this melancholy plight. 

Why do peasants run into debt ? — variety of reasons has been 
given to account for the iromersion of the Indian peasantry in debts. 
Borne lay stress on the fact that the Indian peasant has a tendency to 
borrow for unproductive purposes; others complain of the burden of 
ancfestral debts; yet others trace the peasant’s Jinancial difficulties to 
the fickleness of the Indian monsoons and to the uneconomic nature of 
Ms small holdings. Let us consider in some detail a few of the causes 
of agriculturists’ indebtedness, 

6 
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(1) Excessive subdivision and fragmentation of holdings leads to 
much wastage. Cultivation under the system of small holdings ceases 
to be economical and becomes merely a mode of living. Mence the 
cultivator is driven to the necessity of depending on the money-lender 
not only for any unforeseen expenses but even lor his daily needs, 

(2) The decline of the handicrafts of India has led to an excessive 
pressure on land. The ryots are without any kind of employment 
during a portion of the year. If some small scale industries are start- 
ed, they can give employment lor the agriculturists during the period 
they have to keep idle and thus help to augment their income. As 
conditions are, there is no subsidiary occupation for the peasants. 
This enforced idleness during a part of the year impoverishes the poor 
peasant still further. if the handicrafts were as powerful as they 
once were, they will act as safety-valves for the population depending 
on agriculture. For want of any other kind oi village handicrafts, 
the bulk of the rural population has to depend on land and land alone. 
Needless to say that excessive pressure of the population on land has 
brought about many evils. The income from land cannot meet the 
needs of the large number of persons depending on it. Hence the 
peasants have to seek the money-lenders’ expensive aid. 

(3) Indian agriculture is said to be a gamble in the monsoons. 
A large part of the coimtry depends on rain for cultivation, since the 
irrigauon system has not yet been adequately developed. When rains 
fail, the poor peasant is in distress. This apart, there is the crop cycle. 
On an average for every live years there is usually one good crop, one 
bad crop, and three crops neither good nor bad. This constant varia- 
tion in the yield of the land also forces the agriculturist to borrow in 
order to meet his expenses during lean years. 

(4) The position of the agriculturists is completely undermined 
by the periodic loss of cattle through cattle diseases which every year 
levy a heavy toll upon the agriculturists’ possessions. The peasants 
have to borrow money to replace dead cattle. 

(5) Diseases like malaria permanently undermine the efficiency 
of the peasants. Malaria is a very common fever in the much water- 
logged agricultural tracts. This teUs upon the vitality of the agricul- 
turist and lowers his efficiency and thereby his earning capacity. 

(6) The Indian agriculturist is said to be fond of litigation and he 
wastes a good deal on marriages and social functions. But though 
these provide some causes of his indebtedness they are not the main 
sources of his debts. Marriages and social and domestic functions are 
but occasional events. What makes him indebted is mainly annual 
budgets of his own household struggling to make both ends meet. 

(7) Yet another reason for the ryot’s indebtedness is tihe security 
of a stable government. The establishment of Pax Bdtannica and tte 
era of peace and ordered government have enhanced the security of 
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land. Therefore, ryots find it possible to mortgage their lands easily 
to make adjustments in their expenses. 

(8) The bearing of ancestral debts is a pious obligation in Hindu 
India; and accordingly, most ryots desist from seeking legal protection 
even to save themselves from the clutches of the usurious money- 
lenders. 

(9) Peasants are generally illiterate and money-lenders generally 
take undue advantage of their ignorance. Accounts are often fraudu- 
lent; the interest charged is invariably usurious and however much the 
peasant may try to clear off the debt, he finds himself under a perpetual 
liability to the money-lender. 

The causes of indebtedness enumerated so far would prove conclu- 
sively that the agriculturists do not contract debts for productive pur- 
poses. The money expended on the improvement of land only forms a 
meagre proportion of the total debt, whereas the debt incurred for un- 
productive purposes nearly covers one-tenth of the total debt. Nor can 
it be maintained that land revenue has been oppressive and that it had 
forced agriculturists to borrow. That a large number of debts are con- 
tracted on the security of land is adequate proof that land is stiU a 
secure source of investment and that the assessment is not in any way 
oppressive when compared to the yield of the land. It must be conceded 
that the excessive pressure upon land and the primitive methods of 
cultivation make the ryots’ position difficult and economically unsound. 

Estimates of Rural Debts.— Dependable statistics are not available 
of the total rural indebtedness of the country. Various estimates have 
been offered. Sir Edward Maclagan estimated in 1911 that the total 
rural indebtedness might be about Rs. 300 crores. Frederick Nicholson 
estimated that the rural indebtedness of the Madras province alone was 
45 crores. M. L. Darling prefers the Punjab estimate of rural indebted- 
ness to that of Madras. In the Punjab, rural debts are said to amount 
to Rs. 90 crores, about 18 times the total land revenue collected. After 
making some allowances in crores (correction) the rural debt of the 
Punjab may be taken to be 17 times at least the land revenue collected. 
If the average debt of India is the same throughout the country and if 
the land revenue of India is multiplied by 17, the total rural debt will 
amount to about Rs. 603 crores. Thus M. L. Darling is of opinion that 
the rural debt of India will be not less than Rs. 600 crores. 

Various Provincial Banking Enquiry Committees have estimated ihe 
rural indebtedness of different provinces. These estimates of indebted- 
ness in different provinces are as follows: — 
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Province 


Total Rural Indebtedness 


Assam 

Bengal 

Bihar and Orissa 
Bombay 
Burma 
Central areas 
Central Provinces 
Coorg 
Madras 
Punjab 

United Provinces 


Rs. 

22 crores 
100 
155 
81 

50-60 „ 

18 

36 

35-55 lakhs 
150 crores 
135 
124 


From these estimates it is found that the total indebtedness of the 
country is nearly Rs. 900 crores. Rural debts continue to increase. The 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India has drawn particular atten- 
tion to this fact. *Tt is more than probable that the total rural indebted- 
ness has increased in the provinces ; whether the proportion it bears to 
growing assets of the people has remained at the same level or whether 
it is a heavier burden or lighter burden on the more prosperous culti- 
vator than of old, are questions to which the evidence we have received 
does not provide an answer.” As an example, the total agricultural debt 
in the Punjab has increased from Rs. 90 crores in 1921 to Rs. 135 crores 
in 1929. 


Why should Agriculturists he protected by debt legislation ?•— In a 

predominantly agricultural country like India, peasants form the back- 
bone of the Indian economy. “The lesson of universal agrarian history 
from Rome to Scotland is that one essential of agriculture is credit. 
Neither the condition of the country nor the nature of the land tenures, 
nor the position of agriculture, affects one great fact that agriculturists 
must borrow.” (Nicholson’s report regarding the possibility of intro- 
ducing Land and Agricultural Banks in the Madras Presidency, 1895). 
The Indian agriculturist, in his zeal to borrow money, inevitably falls 
info the trap of the usurer. Usury has thus become the bane oi the 
peasant proprietor. Hence there is ample justification not only for 
enacting laws to extricate the peasants from the clutches of the money- 


♦According to the Report (1935) of W.R.S. Sathianathan, I.C.S., file present 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, the rural indebtedness of Madras was about 
Rs. 200 crores. 
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lender, but for devising such machineiy a.s will supply cheap credit 
facilities for the agriculturist. 

From the purely military point of view, the peasants who supply 
the bulk of soldiers required for the army should be protected. If they 
are to be ruined by the rapacity of the usurer, the country’s defence will 
be accordingly endangered. A hardy peasantry is an asset to a country 
like ours, whereas a good nmnber are generally weak and decrepit. 

Early Debt Legislation. — ^Laws to relieve the distressed debtors can 
be traced from the time of the Dharmasastras (5th century B.C.) to the 
present day. Legal rates of interest were fixed and concessions were 
offered for higher classes. Six per cent was the legal rate and any rate 
above this was declared to be null and void. It was also provided that 
the amount of interest paid should not exceed double the principal. 
During the Muhammadan period, state loans were advanced to officials 
and members of the Royal family. Loans were advanced free for the 
first year and after that period there was a progressive increase in the 
rate of interest. Loans were also advanced to the agriculturists in 
times of drought, pestilence, etc. 

Debt Legislation during British rule.— From the year 1793 when 
proprietory rights were granted to the zamindars (the collectors of 
revenue) we find a steady growth in tenancy legislation. Owing to the 
periodical recurrence of famines, returns from the soil were poor and 
large scale borrowing became necessary. Many agriculturist money- 
lenders came forward to lend money solely with a view to appropriate 
the lands of the borrower. The debts of the peasants began to increase 
greatly. Even in cases in which the peasants possessed no right to 
transfer lands, they borrowed at as high rates of interest as those who 
had a right 1o the free transfer of land. One way or the other, the 
peasant was handicapped by debts. 

Till a few decades ago, the civil law of debts was defective in the 
following respects: — 

(a) It made no provision for a consideration of the history of 
the debts under litigation. 

(b) The rate of interest fixed in the bond however usurious it 
might be, was taken for ^‘ranted. ^ 

(c) It had no control oyer the transfer of land in the enforce- 

ment of decrees for debts. 

The first set of laws passed tried to relieve the big land holders oi 
their indebtedness and prevent their estates from being transferred to 
the money-lenders. Encumbered Estates Relief Act 1876, Sind Encum- 
bered Estates Act 1896, Bundelkand Encumbered Estates Act of 1903 
were passed to relieve the big land-holders of their debts . According to 
the provisions of the Acts managers were appointed to determine the 
liabilities of estate owners and do everything necessary by way of lease, 
mortgage or sale to pay oS the creditors. In Madras and Bengal the 
Court- of Wards Act took the place of the Encumbered E^tes Act in 
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other provinces . Under these Acts estates inherited by females, minors 
and people with mental or physical defects are taken over by the Court 
of Wards. Other proprietors of estates may also by application have 
their estates placed under the management of the Court of Wards. The 
Court of Wards may request Courts for injunction to stay proceedings 
in the court and settle the debts of the estates. Appeals against orders 
of the Court of Wards may be made. 

In the year 1879, the Deccan Agriculturists' Relief Act was passed. 
The whole Act was based on the recommendations of the Deccan Ryots 
Commission, 1878. The Act provided for an investigation of the history 
of the debts and the transactions between the agriculturists and their 
creditors. The genuine principal as well as the rate of interest were to 
be determined according to the Act only in the light of the transactions. 
It provided for an insolvency procedure for the agriculturists. It also 
provided for the prevention of the sale of land not specifically pledged 
and for the restoration of the land to the debtor under certain circum- 
stances even when there was a sale deed between the debtors and the 
creditors. Safeguards to prevent frauds in money-lending, a special 
machinery to render cheap and summary justice to ryots and the provi- 
sion for conciliating the debts in the village courts wore some of the 
features of the Act. The original Act was amended in the years 1882 
and 1886. The Amendment Act of 1882 provided for the redemption 
of the debt before the due date mentioned in the bond. It also em- 
powered mortgagors to sue for accounts without seeking the redemption 
of the mortgage lands. The Amendment Act of 1886 prescribed the 
mode of registration. It also stated that standing crops were moveable 
property and that they could he attached for debts. The period of 
limitation for loans to the agriculturists was extended to 12 years in the 
case of registered deeds and to 6 years in other cases. But the Act 
never fulfilled the great things expected of it. It increased litigation, 
and the sources for obtaining credit for the agriculturists were closed. 
The money-lenders were unwilling to enter into uncertain transactions; 
and they became more extortionate. 

The Government was wedded to the policy of helping agriculturists 
whenever they wanted loans to improve their lands. Under the Land 
Improvements Loans Act of 1883 loans were to be granted only if the 
authorities were convinced about improvements which the agriculturists 
wanted to effect in their lands. Mostly, loans were to be granted either 
for sinking wells or for fertilizing the soil. The purchase of cattle and 
agricultural implements would not come under the scope of the Act and 
loans were not to be advanced for this purpose. 

The Agriculturists' Loans Act of 1884 however remedied some of 
the defects of the former Act and loans were thereafter advanced for 
some of the legitimate requirements of the agriculturists. 

These Acts were not of great use to the agriculturists. When com- 
pared to the general indebtedness of the agriculturists, only very lov 
amounts were ever advanced. The agriculturists hated the delays in- 
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volved in the sanctioning of loans. The money-lender was easy of access 
and the Acts were unable to protect the agriculturists from falling into 
the snare of the money-lender. 

The Usurious Loans Act as amended in 1908 determined the legal 
and maximum amount of interest that can be taken from the borrower. 
It also fixed the maximum rate ot interest. The Act applies to all alike 
without any distinction between agriculturists and non-agriculturists. 
As the Central Banking Enquiry Committee has pointed out, the Act 
can give relief in certain individual hard cases but cannot exercise con- 
trol over the money market. 

Control of Money-Lenders.— When the Government understood the 
futility of the Usurious Loans Act, they gave their attention to the licens- 
ing and control of money-lendors. The exploitation of the agriculturists 
by the money-lenders depended on the degree of the backwardness of 
the people among whom they carried on their trade. The Punjab Regu- 
lation of Accounts Bill of 1930 and the British Money-Lenders Act of 
1927 are steps in the right direction. The former made it obligatory on 
the money-lender to keep regular accounts and to keep the debtor in- 
formed every six months of the correct amount owed by him. Failure 
to keep accounts resulted in the disallowance of the interest partly or 
wholly. The second Act provided for taking out license by the money- 
lenders, prohibited the levy of compound interest; and the supply of 
information and of the copies of relevant documents relating to the 
state of loan on demand by borrower was made obligatory. These Acts 
were in the nature of experiments in regulating usurious money-lending. 
The provisions of the Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act are somewhat 
exacting and the success of the Act is to be watched. Legislation similar 
to the Punjab Act can be introduced into the other provinces, if it proves 
a success. 

Land xHJienation Acts.— Assiduous money-lending solely with the 
object of appropriating borrowers^ lands led to the crealion ox a class of 
non-agriculturist land-owners; and the peasants driven out of the soil 
were unable to eke out a living. With a view to prevent the transference 
of land from the agriculturist to non-agriculturist class various Land 
Alienation Acts had to be passed. The Punjab Alienation Act of 1900, 
the Bundelkhand Alienation Act of 1903 and the Central Provinces 
Alienation Act of 1916 were some of the measures passed in order to 
restrict the peasants^ right to transfer lands. According to the provi- 
sions of the Act if lands are mortgaged with a member of a non-agri- 
cultural tribe they may remain in force only for a number of years; and 
after that period mortgaged lands will have to be re-delivered to the 
mortgagor free of all encumbrances. According to the Punjab Land 
Alienation Act of 1900 peasants could sell their lands only to members 
of certain agricultural classes recognised by the State. This provision 
was made mainly to prevent the growth of a class of non-agriculturist 
landowners. 

The ultimate object of these Acts was to check the growth of in- 
debtedness. But their main purpose was defeated by the emergence 
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of a class caiitrci tiie ‘agricuiturisi ruoiiey-ieuder.' in certain cases, Hon- 
agricuiturist classes were also impeiLed by uieni to estaousii a right to 
call themselves agriculturists. 

Another method of evasion pursued by non-agriculturist creditors 
is the use of benami transactions. ‘^Sometimes a non-agriculturist credi- 
tor gets the land of his agricultural debtor mutated in iavour of another 
agriculturist m his conlidence and receives tiie renl or tiie produce of 
the land from his agricultural nominee. let anoiiier lorm of benami 
transaction is that a non-agricuiturist gels the land of another agricul- 
turist debtor mutated in favour of another agriculturist in his conhdence 
and gets himseit entered in the revenue papers as the latter’s tenant-at- 
wili, but does not actually pay such rent.'' The Special Oilicer appointed 
by the Punjab Government to throw some light on benami transactions 
discovered not less than 6697 cases of such transactions out of which 2437 
were recommended for review. 

The extent of land lost in recent years by agriculturists through 
transfer to non-agriculturists may be understood from the following 
tabulated statement: — 


Year 

Net area lost by 
the Agriculturists 
in acres. 

Net area gained by 
purchase or redemption 
by the Agriculturists 
in acres. 

1931 

. . 31,295 

5,941 

1932 

. . 61,415* 



. . 25,621t 

872 

1933 

. . 84,735* 



. . 26,117t 

3,233 

1934 

. . 85,144* 

. . 37,702t 


1935 

. . 97,376* 

10,977 


94,825t 

20,292 


Total .. 544,230 

41,315 


’*'By mortgage. 

t Redeemed by non-agriailtoists. 


The area gained by agriculturists is 41,315 acres as against 544,230 acres 
lost by them; the net loss to agriculturists is seen to be 492,915 acres 
in five years . 

The Co-operative Movement. — was Frederick Nidiolson entimsted 
by the Madras Government with the conduct of an inquiry into rural 
indebtedness in the Madras Presidency, who made out a strong case for 
the establishment of co-operative credit banks. Ihe recommendatiom 
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of Nicholson were not however adopted and the report was shelved. 
Later, Lord Curzon sponsored a move for the estabiisiiment of co-opera- 
tive societies in India. A Committee under Sir Edward Law was 
appointed for ascertaining the views of local govermnents on Nicholson's 
report. 

Tile Act of i9i)4.~-The first Co-operative Credit Societies Act was 
passed in 1904. The Act provided tor the iormalion oi credit societies 
only and postponed ail forms ot non-credit co-operaxion. The Act was 
mainly intended to constitute credit societies in order to supply the 
peasants with cheap credit facilities. Co-operative Societies in the vil- 
lages were estabiisned on the basis of unlimited liability, whereas in the 
case ot urban societies the matter was left to the option of the societies. 
The Government gave many privileges and concessions to encourage tne 
movement in its initial stages. The co-operacive societies were exempt- 
ed from income tax, stamp duty, and registration fees. They were 
granted the beneht of a corporate body, given priority over the ordinary 
creditors of a member next to land revenue, free government audit, 
etc. To encourage tne formation of new socieues, xiie viovernment help- 
ed every new society with a loan of Es. free of interest for three 
years, if it raised an equal amount as capital. 

From 1906-1912 the co-operative movement made steady progress 
as the following hgures show: — 


Year 

Number of 
societies 

Number of members 
of primary 

Amount of 
Working 


societies 

capital 




Ks. 

1906-7 

843 

90,844 

23,71,683 

1907-8 

1,357 

149,160 

44^4,086 

1308-9 

1,963 

180,338 

82,32,225 

1909-10 

3,428 

224,397 

1,24,68,312 

1910-11 

5,321 

305,058 

2,03,05,800 

1911-12 

8,177 

403,318 

3,35,74,162 


The Co-operative Societies .Act of 1912 recognized the formation of 
co-operative societies for purposes other than credit such as facilitating 
purchase, sale, production, insurance and housing. 

Lord Cuxzon's ambition in sponoring co-operative societies in this 
country was merely to provide the agriculturist with facilities for obtain- 
ing cheap credit. The movement has to some extent instilled in the 
agriculturists a desire for thrift, self-help and mutual help. But the vil- 
lage money-lender frequently enters the co-operative organisation and 
tries to vitiate the good purpose of co-operative societies. Unpimctu- 
ality of payments, fictitious payments, excessive overdues, defective 
7 
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audit, inefficient control, benami loans, nepotism, red-tapism, inelasti- 
city, diiatoriness and inadequacy of co-operative finance, etc., are 
accordingly not uncommon occurrences in the co-operaiive system of 
the country. 

The co-operative movement in this country has had to grow under 
the protective wings of the government and its progress has thus been 
necessarily very slow. For this reason it has never succeeded in fully 
wiping on agricultural debt. In a country where agirtuuuiists have no 
savings of ineir own capital is to be drawn from outside resources, 
such as the Frovinciai and Central jdanhs, agamsi. principles oi co- 
operation. Hence agriculturists still continue to borrow from money- 
lenders at usurious rates ol jiutreSb and me Uo-operaave Credit Socie- 
ties have never been able to dislodge the money-lenders ironi their posi- 
tion. Ail the same, the movement has great possimiities and ii it suc- 
ceeds, it will bring new ihe to the rural population. 

Land Mortgage Banks. — The Co-operative Societies were generally 
unable to advance long-term credit to lae agricuituiisls. I'ropuaais were 
therefore made for stai*tmg land mortgage banks on the iilgyptian model. 
The Hunjab gave the lead by starling me mst land mortgage bank at 
Jhang in 1920, and later, banks were also started in Jhiengal. Un account 
of me permanent settlement in Bengal, accurate land records were not 
mamtamed and this proved a stumbhng block to the success ol the banks. 

The capital of the banks is obtained by issuing debentures. The 
State assists the banks by guaranteemg interest and repayment of the 
principal and by the purchase of a poruon ol the debentures issued. It 
can declare me debentures to be trustee securities enabling insurance 
houses and other hrms to invest m the debentures oi me land mortgage 
banks. 

Loans are advanced to members upto 50 percent of the market value 
of the lands mortgaged. Loans are granted lor a period not exceeding 
20 years and are coiiected by yearly instalments. Primary societies aie 
utilized as agencies for land mortgage banks, where branches of tJie 
land mortgage bank do not exist, in some provinces primary banks 
take shares issued by the Central Land Mortgage Banks. The deben- 
tures are issued by the Central Bank and the numerous primary banks 
get accommodation according to the extent of their investments. 

The Land Mortgage banks have not made great progress. The rea- 
son for this is that at the most, the banks can undertake to reduce the 
burden of the debt by reducing interest rate. It can help the agricul- 
turists to liquidate the debts by paying in small instalments. Hut it 
cannot help the agriculturist in any way if he borrows for wasteful pur- 
poses and shows a want of prudence. Again, the maximum limit for 
loans to be advanced on the security of land is fixed. Hence aE the debts 
of the agriculturists cannot be transferred to the bank. The Land Mort- 
gage Bank is finally forced to take possession of the land of the mortga- 
gor and when they are sold big landlords replace smaM holders. The 
good purpose of the bank is thus completely lost when by its poEcy it 
indii*ectly helps big land holders. 
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Recent Debt Legislation.*— The economic depression of 1939 gravely 
affected the repaying capacity of the agriculturists. Prices of agricul- 
tural produce fell and the real burden of the debts increased. The 

*The bearing of recent Debt Legislation on the Co-operative Movement is 
thus summari.sed by the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India in their ‘Review of the Co-operative Movement in India, 1939-40.* 

“It may perhaps be useful, at this stage, to make a somewhat fuller reference 
to the bearing of debt legislation on the co-operative movement. Co-operative 
debts have been given a privileged position under most of the measures passed 
by the provincial legislatures for the reduction of rural indebtedness. In the 
Punjab, co-operative debts cannot be touched by conciliation boards while in the 
Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, Assam and Bengal, no settlement can 
be valid without the previous written approval of the Registrar, whereas in 
Madras, the provisions of the Agriculturists* Relief Act, 1938, do not apply to 
co-operative debts. The reasons for special treatment of co-operative debts 
are readily apparent; co-operative societies generally maintain regular accounts 
which are audited, their operations are under the general supervision of pro- 
vincial governments through their Co-operative Departments, they are not profit- 
making institutions or alien credit bodies, and as their advances often come out 
of the common funds of members, substantial concessions to some members might 
be to the detriment of the other members. On the other hand, the reduction 
of co-operative debts also appears necessary inasmuch as the writing off of many 
bad debts which give a bloated appearance to the assets of societies would only 
be a recognition of reality and would make their nominal statement of affairs 
a more accurate representation of facts; besides, a workable scheme of repay- 
ment of the conciliated debt based on repaying capacity could best be framed 
if the problem of a person’s debt, including co-operative debt, were dealt with 
as a whole. However, the working of societies has been adversely affected, in 
general, in spite of their preferential treatment because in many provinces a mem- 
ber owing a debt to his society can file an application before the conciliation 
board and suspend payment of instalments until the award is made by the Board 
and approved by the Registrar, thereby directly freezing the funds of the society 
irrespective of the ultimate outcome of the application. Large amounts of co- 
operative funds have thus been locked up, and the difficult process of unfreezing 
them is hindered by wilful default and the disinclination towards debt repay- 
ment which has proved infectious and which is not enlightened by a due sense 
of discrimination between co-operative and other debts. 

While these factors added to the difficulties of the co-operative movement, 
they contributed to the contraction of credit already referred to, which entailed 
a compulsory curtailment of the unproductive as well as productive expenditure 
of the agriculturist; the reduction of the latter had deleterious effects on the 
efficiency of agriculture in certain areas, but the cut in the former showed that 
the real needs of the cultivator for credit were smaller than they had been 
imagined by many people.” 

Reference may also be made to the Madras Agency Debt Bondage Abolition 
Regulation, 1940 (Madras Regulation No. HI of 1940) which abolishes debt bondage 
and makes agreements for labour in discharge of debts wholly void. 

— <feneral Mitor, 
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money-lenders sought the aid of law courts to force the sales of the 
lands of debtors. The dangerous prospect of the emergence of a land- 
less peasantry became imminent. Provincial governments had to devise 
ways and means to lessen the debt burden of the agriculturists and an 
enormous amount of debt legislation during the decade of 1930-40 be- 
came accordingly inevitable. 

The triple objectives of the Provincial Debt Relief Legislation can 
be summarised as follows: — 

(a) Provision of relief to the cultivators by scaling down and 

lightening the crushing burden of the standing debt. 

(b) Regulation of the money-lending business and creation of 
systematised rural financial agencies. 

(c) Provision of safeguards for the protection of the person and 

property of the debtor against undue exploitation by the 
creditors. 

Short-term Legislation. — To give immediate and speedy relief to the 
agriculturists three kinds of legislation were enacted: — 

(a) Moratorium laws. 

(b) Measures to reduce the burden of the interest liabilities. 

(c) Measures to scale down the principal of the debt and to 

devise convenient methods of repayment. 

(a) Moratorium Laws, The catastrophic fall in prices disabled the 
debtors from honouring their obligations. The money-lenders rushed 
to the courts of law and wanted to “take their pound of flesh in land,” 
There was the immediate danger of the lands being sold up to the 
creditors. To check the immediate execution of the proceedings for the 
sale of lands and to give some relief to the agriculturist until the enact- 
ment of comprehensive debt legislation, Moratorium Laws were passed 
in different pr-ovinces. 

The United Provinces Temporary Regulation of Execution Act, 
1934 was enacted with a view to stay the execution of proceedings 
against judgment debtors. The Act also said that the debt could ^ 
paid off in instalments. In 1937, the Congress Ministry provided for 
the postponement of proceedings against agriculturists who paid as land 
revenue less than Rs. 1,000 and who were not assessed to income tax. : 
Those whose land revenue pasnnents exceeded Rs. 250 could got exe- 
cution proceedings stayed only by depositing one-fifth of the amounts 
for which the decrees were executed. Another benefit conferred by 
the Act was that agricultural debtors who were sent to prison for non- 
payment of the debts were released. 

The Madras Government contemplated the passing of a Moratorium 
Bill in 1937, hut it was withdrawn due to the introduction of the Debt 
Relief Bill. In the Debt Relief Act there were provisions to revise tbe 
judgments arrived at in the cases of agriculturist debtors during the 
period between the withdrawal of the Moratorium Bill and the passing 
of the Debt Relief Bill. In Bombay the Smal Holders Temporary 
Relief Act protected the agriculturists who owned only 6 acres of irri- 
gated land or 19 acres of un-irrigated land. In Central Provinces also 
debt legislation on the lines of the Bombay Act was passed, 
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(h) Measures to reduce the burden of interest liabifeies.—After 
protecting the agriculturist debtor from losing his lands by their sale 
for debt, measures were undertaken to scale down the accumulated 
burden of interest. 

Almost all provinces amended the Usurious Loans Act of 1918. 
The following table gives the amendments to Usurious Loans Act pass- 
ed in several provinces and the rate of interest deemed usurious: — 



Simple 
secured 
interest 
per cent 

Loans 
compound 
interest 
per cent 

Unsecured 
simple 
interest 
per cent 

Loans 
compound 
interest 
per cent 

Madras Debtors’ Pro- 
tection Act, 1934 
(Sec. 6A) 

9 

. . 

15 


Punjab Relief of In- 
debtedness Act, 1934 
(Sec. 5) 

12 

9 with 
annual 
rests 

183/4 

14% with 
annual 
rests 

The Central Provinces 
Usurious Act, 1934 

12 

10 

18 


The United Provinces 
Usurious Loans Act, 
1934 (3) 

12 


24 

* • 

The Bengal Money- 
Lenders’ Act, 1933 
(Sec. 4) 

15 

10 

25 

10 

The Bihar Money- 
Lenders’ Act 1938 
(Sec. 9) 

9 

* * 

12 


The Orissa Money- 
Lenders’ Bill, 1938 
(Sec. 9) 

9 


12 


The Bombay Money- 
Lenders’ Bill, 1938 
(Sec. 29) 

The Bengal Money- 
Lenders’ Bill, 1938 
(Sec. 29) 

9 


12 


(cash loans) 

9 


15 


(kind loans) 

15 


25 


The Assam Money- 
Lenders’ Act 1934 
(Sec. 8) 

12% 


18% 


The Assam Money- 
Lenders’ Amendment 
BiU, Dec. 1937 

m 


12V2 



From “Provincial Debt Legislation in relation to Pwal Credit” by N. G, 
Abhyankar, M.Sc. (Econ.), (Liondon). 
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The United Provinces, Central Provinces, Bombay, and Madras pres- 
cribed special rates at which interest was to be calculated on depression 
and pre-depression loans. The Agricultural Relief Act of United Pro- 
vinces (1934) provided that from 1st January 1930 to a date fixed by 
the Local Government, the rate of interest charged on debts can only 
exceed the rate at which the local government can borrow from the 
Central Government by a certain percentage prescribed by the Local 
Government. Later in the United Provinces the Agricultural Debt 
Redemption Bill of 1939 provided that courts of law should grant inte- 
rest at the rate of 4%i percent for secured loans and 6 percent for un- 
secured loans. 

The Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill of 1938 provides for the calcula- 
tion of interest rate at 8 percent for secured and 10 percent for un- 
secured loans. In Central Provinces the Central Provinces Relief of 
Indebtedness Act of 1938 authorises the reconsideration of the transac- 
tions made 12 years before the last transaction or before 1st January 
1932, whichever was earlier, at the following rates: — 

Compound interest 5 percent 

Simple interest secured 7 percent 

unsecured 10 percent 

Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act of 1939 provided for the 
reduction of the interest burden in three ways: — 

(1) “The Debt Relief Boards were authorised to allow interest 
at 12 percent per annum, simple interest, on debts contracted before 1st 
January 1931. 

(2) “The interest calculated in this way and found due on 1st 
January 1931 was to be reduced by 40 percent if the loan was contracted 
before 1st January 1931 and by 30 percent if it was contracted between 
1st January 1930 and 1st Januarjy 1931. 

(3) “Interest was allowed to be calculated at 9 percent per 
annum simple interest or agreed rate whichever is lower after 1st 
January 1932 till the date of the application for relief.” 

The Madras Agriculturists Relief Act made the following provi- 
sions for scaling down debt: — 

(1) All arrears of debt incurred by the agriculturists in so far 
as they were outstanding on 1st October, 1937, were cancelled. 

(2) Interest rate on past loans was fixed at 5 per cent between 
October, 1937 and the date of the enactment of the Act and any excess 
amount paid was credited to the repayment of the principal. 

(3) The Courts of law were directed to grant interest rate not 
higher than 6% percent per annum, simple interest, on all transactions 
made after the commencement of the Act. 

Another method by which the Provincial Governments tried to 
reduce the payments towards accumulated interest was by adopting 
the principle of Damdupat. Bengal (1933), United Provinces (1934), 
Madras and Bihar (1938) and Bombay and Sind ^^38) adopted this 
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principle. In Madras, under the principle of Damdupat a debtor need 
not pay anything towards the debt if he has paid twice the principal of 
the loan, whereas in some other provinces payment of a sum greater 
than the principal towards the arrears of interest is prohibited. 

(c) Measures io scale down the principal of the loan : (1) Debt 

Conciliation Machinery. Debt Conciliation Acts were passed in five 
provinces: Assam, Central Provinces, Madras, Bengal, and the Punjab. 
Linder the Acts, Provincial Governments were authorised to set up Conci- 
liation Boards. The Boards consisted of not less than 3 and not more 
than 12 members. The method followed by the Boards was to adjust 
the available assets of the debtors to the total dues owed to the creditors 
who were agreeable to an amicable settlement and the amount settled 
was to be paid up in about 2U or 25 instalments. 

Certain disabilities were imposed on creditors who refused to abide 
by the aecisions ol the Boards. In such cases the debtor is granted a 
certiucate and the court ot law is authorised to disallow costs and award 
an interest rate not higher than b percent. The creditors who accept the 
settlement ol the Boards are given a priority in the recovery ol moneys, 
I’hese aisabiluies were intended to lorce the creditors to accept the deci- 
sion 01 tne JJeot Conciliation Board. 

The Punjab Debt Conciliation Act of 1934, the Bengal Agricultural 
Debtors Act ol 1955, the Assam Debt Conciliation Act ot 1935, the 
Madras Debt Conciliation Act ol 193(5, the bind Debt Conciliation Bill 
ol 1939 adopted more or less the same principles and methods. 

(2) Compulsory scaling down of the principal of the loan,---- 
Though the scaimg down ol debts is done by the Conciliation Board the 
compujsory scaling down oi the principal was lound to oe necessary and 
provided lor by the legislation in liomoay, Ceniiral Provmces and United 
Provinces. The main object of the provisions was to cut down the princi- 
pal in the light oi the iail in price. 

(3) Miscellaneous measures: (a) The principle of terminable 
mortgage. — This principle was enforced m the Punjab, United Provmces 
and Bengal. Accordmg to this, the land of a mortgagor should be re- 
turned to him without any obhgation on his part alter a period of 15 to 
20 years, whether he paid the debt in full or not. 

(b) Some of the provincial enactments have authorised the 
courts of law to fix a fair sale price for lands sold in the enforcement 
of decrees against agricultural debtors. This has been done by the 
United Provinces Regulation of Sales Act of 1934, the United Provin- 
ces Agricultural Debt Redemption Bill, 1939 and the Bihar Money- 
Lenders’ Act, 1938. 

(c) The Provincial Insolvency Act of 1920 has been amended 
in some provinces for the benefit of agriculturist debtors. Under the 
Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act of 1935 the agriculturists are dec- 
lared insolvent if the debtors are unable to pay off the reduced 
amounts in 20 instalments. Then the lands of insolvent debtors are 
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sold out leaving but a portion ox the property including a dwelling 
house for the insolvent debtor. 

Long-tei-M LegislaiioB.— Apart from the immediate relief given 
to the agriculturists by the various short term enactments, there were 
other enactments to regulate money lending and protect the person 
and property of debtors. 

Regulation of the money-lending business has been done by a 
three-fold measure : — 

(i) The Regisird^tion and Lccemiug oj WIo'ney^Le'ihders.’^ 
Usually the money-lender is defined as ” a person who advances loans 
as a matter of business.' in Madras ana rsihar, pawn-brokers are 
brought witJiin the dehnition of ^ money-iender . ’ Licenses to money- 
lenders are granted on applying to the Registrar of Money-lenders and 
penalties are provided for carrying on transaction without obtaining 
the necessary licenses. 

The Central Provinces Money-lenders Amendment Act pf 193f) 
required every money-lender to register liimseii and obtain a regis- 
tration certihcate. The non-obtaining of the registration ceriilicate is 
treated as an offence punishable by a fine oi Rs. 50 for the first 
offence and Rs. 100 for subsequent offences. I'he Punjab Registra- 
tion of Money-Lenders Act, 1938 denies the benefit of the legal machi- 
nery of the State to money-lenders who do not possess a license for 
the recovery of their dues from their debtors. 

The Bihar Money-Lenders Act Hi of 1938 was drafted on the 
model of the Punjab Act. The Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1938 
provides for the registration and licensing of money-lenders. The 
money-lenders who do not take out licenses are penalised by a forfei- 
ture of the right to sue in courts of law. The fine for failing to take 
out a license is Rs. 15 (thrice the license fee) . The United Provin- 
ces Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1939 is similar in ehect to the Punjab Bill; 
but it empowers the individual to lodge a complaint againsi liie evil 
practices of a money-lender on depositing a given sum in the court of 
law. 

The Bombay Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1938 provides for the registra- 
tion and licensing of money-lenders. Money-lending without license 
has been made an offence. 

(ii) Regulation of Accounts . — ^To check Llie evil practices of 
money-lenders, the maintenance of accounts has been made compul- 
sory. The Punjab Regulation of Accounts Act, 1930 made stringent rules 
for the maintenance of clear and separate accounts, for the sending of 
annual statement of accounts to debtors and for giving receipts for re- 
payments. in case of non-compliance with these provisions, courts of 
law were empowered to disallow the costs and interest due on suits 
brought by lire money-lenders. 

(iii) Regulation of Interest— -Drastic measures were undertaken 
to reduce interest rates by amending the Usurious Loans Act. The 
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Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1939, provides that entering an amount 
larger than the sum actually advanced would be treated as an ofience 
punishable by six months imprisonment or a fine of Es. 1,000. The 
United Provinces Bill of 1939 made similar provisions. 

The measures adopted to safeguard the property and person of the 
debtor from exploitation by the creditors are : (1) the provision for 
the exemption of a given portion of the property of the debtor from 
attachment and sale, and (2) the protection of the debtor from intimi- 
dation and molestation. 

The Central Provinces Debtors’ Protection Act, 1937, the Bombay 
Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1939 and the United Provinces Money-Lenders’ 
Bill, 1939 punished money-lenders by 3 months’ imprisonment or a 
fine of Rs. 500 if they molested their debtors. The Bengal Money- 
Lenders’ Bill, 1939, lays down a penalty of one year’s imprisonment 
or a fine of Hs. 1,000 for a similar offence. The Punjab Debtors’ Pro- 
tection Act, 1935, the Bengal Debtors’ Protection Act, 1936 and the 
Bombay Money-Lenders’ Bill, 1939 contain provisions for the protec- 
tion of the debtors’ properties. 

Critique. — ^The numerous debt relief acts have led to the shrink- 
age of credit in the rural areas. The agriculturists are greatly handi- 
capped by tlje decrease in credit facilities. The erstwhile favourable 
money-lenders have become disinclined to support the agriculturists 
because their transactions with agricultural creditors have been con- 
siderably restricted by the Acts pertaining to agricultural debtors. 
The only source of obtaining credit has been practically closed and the 
agriculturist may be said to be now without rudder or compass. It 
is said that lack of adequate credit facilities have not told upon the 
amount of land cultivated . “ For genuine agricultural purposes finan- 
cial accommodation, though difficult, is reported to be not totally non- 
existent. For this reason, there has been no fall in the area under 
cultivation.” In any case, to minimise the hardships caused by the 
lack of adequate credit facilities, the Government should undertake 
certain remedial measures. The Government should encourage the 
establishment of co-operative societies to extend the activities of agri- 
culturists and give them short-term credit. Agricultural Corporations 
with large capital partly paid by the provincial government and partly 
by the public must be started and these should advance short-term 
loans to agriculturists for cultivation or marketing on the security of 
the standing crop of annual produce. A net work of branches of the 
Agricultural Corporation should be opened to make it easily accessible 
to all. Caution is to be taken to serve areas not served by a co-ope- 
rative society or a licensed money-lender. 

The provincial governments must not directly or indirectly create 
in the agriculturists a feeling of disregard towards their obligations 
to their lawfully contracted debts . Frequent interference of the 
Government in the affairs of the cultivator may just induce him to dis- 
respect his obligations. Serious breaches of morality in credit tran- 
8 
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sactions should be checked by a strict enforcement of rules lo recover 

debts that ore settled. 

Proper care of the agriculturists and the welfare of those engaged 
in agricultoe must be a matter of national concern. Legislation to 
scale down the agriculturists^ debts will go a long way to assure the 
landed property of agriculturists. A blot on the debi legislation in 
different provinces is that it has not provided for the repayment of 
scaled down debts. If the scaled down debts are to foe repaid in a 
number of instalments the peasants will be immensely benefitted. The 
Conciliation Boards set up in different provinces should fix the num- 
ber of instalments in which the whole scaled-do wii deot can be re- 
paid. 

“ Some of the causes of poverty of the Indian agriculturist are the 
low yielding capacity of the land, the steep fall in prices and the heavy 
incidence of land tax.’’ To arrest the steep fail in prices the currency 
must be revalued, even though it may affect the stability of the cen- 
tral finances. The burden of land tax also should be lessened by the 
introduction of reforms in taxation. A drastic reduction of land 
revenue and the introduction of agricultural income-tax will not only 
give the provincial governments elastic revenues but also relieve the 
small agriculturists of the heavy tax burden. 

If the appalling poverty of the agriculturists is to be completely 
wiped out of the coimtry, measures to increase the yield of the land 
should be popularised. Better methods of farming and the economy 
of better implements should be made known lo the agriculturists by 
lectures and the use of lantern slides. Minor irrigation works should 
be undertaken throughout the presidency to give the agriculturists 
more irrigational facilities. Fragmentation and sub-division of holdings 
retard agricultural development and land consolidation societies should 
be formed to bring about consolidation of small holdings. Subsidiary 
industries vnU reduce the pressure upon land and increase family 
incomes. Cottage industries will be effective in combating the in- 
evitable seasonal unemployment of agriculturists. The best results of 
such reforms can be realised only if proper marketing facilities are 
ofiered to the farmers. 

The agriculturist in the coxmtry should be made aware of the 
immense value of ‘ Co-operative Farming.* Co-operative Societies can 
be started to purchase the rights of cultivation of fanners on long-term 
leases. This will offer much scope for scientific cultivation. The 
farmers can be employed as agricultural labourers and they can be 
paid partly in cash every month and partly in kind during the harvest. 
The problem of providing housing accommodation for the peasants can 
also be successfully tackled by such societies. If such a scheme suc- 
ceeds, cultivators can dispense with the necessity of borrowing for 
agricultural purposes. 

To save the agriculturists from the clutches of money-lenders, we 
must inculcate in them thrifty habits. False notions about standards 
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of superiority and status now current among cultivators should 
receive new orientation. In short, they should be rescued from the 
tyranny of custom. For this, societies of the type of “Better-living 
Co-operative Societies ” found in the Punjab should be started all over 
the country. Better living societies have done yeoman service in 
bringing about a reduction of expenses on marriage and other social 
ceremonies . 

It will thus be seen that the problem of rural indebtedness can- 
not altogether be solved by a single remedy, viz., debt-legislation. 
The need for initiating a many-sided policy in which debt-relief 
measures will merely supplement measures to promote “ better-living ** 
habits of thrift and a better system of production and distribution, is 
great and emergent. 


“His speech is mortgaged bedding, 

On his hine he borrows yet, 

At his heart is his daughter's wedding, 
In his eyes fore-^knowledge of debt. 

He eats and hath indigestion, 

He toils and he may not stop, 

His life is a long drawn question, 
Between a crop and a crop/^ 





THE ALL-INDIA VILLAGE INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


ITS SPHERE AND WORK 


By 


J. C. Kumarappa 


The plan of work of the All India Village Industries Association 
is not an isolated programme. It is a flank of Gandhiji’s non-violent 
army, encompassing the citadel of hatred and untruth. If the cam- 
paign succeeds a society based on love and truth will be ushered in. 
Unless we keep this background in view we shall not be able to appre- 
ciate fully the line of attack. From this point of view the mere co- 
ordinating ol the country’s resources to obtain the largest material 
return is not the only objective. There are much greater issues at stake. 


Distribution, — In a non-violent society the well-being of the 
country is measured by the well-being of the masses. Therefore, our 
emphasis will be on distribution of wealth and not on accumulation of 
wealth. 


The wealth of a nation consists not in the possession of a few, but 
in the extent to which the great majority can satisfy their daily wants, 
especially needs. Looked at from this point of view, increase in the 
number of millionaires in a country need not indicate increase in the 
prosperity of the nation. Indeed, it may indicate the opposite if the 
accumulated wealth was occasioned by restricted distribution. When 
judging the well-being of a nation the consideration should he cen- 
tred round the way in which purchasing power is distributed among 
the citizens. If we adopt this criterion, then industries which distri- 
bute wealth are better for the masses than industries that help a few 
to accumulate a great store of riches. This means that mills, which 
being centralised, assist in accumulating wealth, are detrimental to the 
interest of the masses; and cottage industries, which distribute wealth, 
are by far the better method to adopt, especially in our country, where 
we are faced, not with a shortage of labour but of capital. Therefore, 
the method of economic organisation we choose must he one taking 
this factor into consideration. 


It is with these ideals that the A.I.S.A. and the A.I.V.I A. 
have begun working. In large scale industries prices are fixed 'by 
outside considerations. After meeting overhead charges the manage- 
ment tries to squeeze the wages down to swell the profits. Usually, 
ifl, T f low compared with the cost of other 

buriihS f' I’olnf *e one item the people can contri- 
bute hberallj, we follow a method of production which uses this factor 
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most. Hence, our object is to include as large a share of labour cost 
as is possible, and so the price of village production is made up largely 
of labour cost. In other words, v/e distribute wealth as we produce 
it. 


Industries Selected. — Having decided on the course to be pursued, 
we have chosen industries with a view to supply the needs of the 
masses rather than to obtain the largest returns. The necessities being 
food, clothing, and shelter, we have started to work on paddy husking, 
flour grinding, gur making, oil pressing, honey production, soap making, 
cloth production, leather tanning, etc. 

We have been studying the diet of the people and advocating the 
needed reforms . Many of these cottage industries have been languish- 
ing for lack of knowledge. They have needed experiments and im- 
proved implements. This has been our special sphere. 

Although agriculture is the base of all industries, we have not 
taken it up as it requires a considerable amount of special help in the 
form of State power to tackle it. 

We feel a good deal of co-operation between the villagers is needed 
to help themselves. A non-violent society must have a better machi- 
nery for distributing the products. 

All our buildings at our headquarters are constructed with a view 
to finding a suitable form which will be both economic and healthy. 
As our people have little or no capital, such assets have to be provided 
and maintained out of revenue. The houses should be capable of 
being built with their own labour and maintained by themselves. A 
house built by skilled labour needs capital to construct it and to main- 
tain it. This will not be within the reach of our villagers. Hence 
we use split bamboo platted together and plastered over with mud. The 
roof can be of thatching or tiles. Our scale for such a house is 8 annas 
per square foot covered. Even this is beyond the present financial 
resources of our villagers. 

We are trying to perform the function that should normally fall 
to a State — ^to carry on researches and teach artisans. Naturally, as our 
resources are limited, we cannot cover all industries. We have taken 
up only the basic ones at the Headquarters. 

Dissemination of Information.-— To bring the available knowledge 
to the people, exhibitions are organised. These emphasise the produc- 
tion rather than the consumption side. Books are published on the 
results of our experiments to carry the available information to the 
literate. The periodicals, the Gram Udyog Patrika and Khadi Jagat, 
deal with our findings from time to time. 

Consumers. — ^A society based on non-violence will be regulated 
by the sense of duty of its citizens. Morally, business transactions do 
not begin and end with the transfer of goods and the paying of money. 
One who buys goods takes it with aU the moral values attached to the 
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artide. If we buy a stolen watdi, however cheaply we may have got it, 
we are heirs to that guilt. Similarly, if we buy goods for the pro- 
duction of which adequate wages, etc., have not been paid we become 
parties to such injustice. Therefore, where higher prices are the result 
of paying a subsistence wage, such higher prices are desirable. Till 
now markets were said to be controlled by prices, but our Associations 
have made a bold bid to fix prices not from the top but from the bot- 
tom, starting from a subsistence -wage. 

Mimmum Wage. — With a view to guaranteeing the conditions of 
production and the return to the producer’s, our Associations have laid 
down a certain scale of wages for given output so as to yield a living 
wage to a worker. 

Ahimsic Swadeshi, — ^A consumer who is conscious of his duties will 
obtain his needs only from sources for which he is prepared to 
shordder the responsibility. Farther afield he goes for his goods the 
more difficult will it be for him to be sure of his grounds. These are 
his limitations. Accordingly, he has to buy from his near neighbours, 
This is moral swadeshi. Political swadeshi, where one boycotts an 
article simplv because it comes from beyond one’s political boundary, 
is based on hatred. But the moral swadeshi is circumscribed, not by 
political or geographical boundaries, but by one’s own inability to satis- 
fy oneself as to the conditions of production of the goods. 

Employment. — ^Following close on this is the question of employ- 
ment. When we buy Japanese celluloid combs we direct employment 
to such industries in Japan, but if we buy horn combs made by Hari- 
jans in Cuttack then we direct employment to these people. There- 
fore, a discriminating buyer creates employment for those around him. 

Resourcefulness.— Capitalistic production studies every detail of 
the consumers’ wants. This is essential in a system of production 
where the supply comes into existence in advance of the demand, and 
often creates the demand after bringing the supply into being. Good 
as this may be, it is destructive of the resourcefulness of the consumer. 
He satisfies himself with what is available. Village industries depend 
on bespoken custom, which entails the demand should bo specific. A 
man’s foot is measured and its shape taken before a shoe is made. 
Here the customer can be fastidious and such demand to meet exactly 
the needs of the consumer makes for good workmanship and resource- 
fulness. It affords opportunities for Ae creative faculties in the con- 
sumer also to express itself, and develops and leads to self-reliance 
and resourcefulness. • 

Production.— It has already been mentioned that we do not un- 
dertake to produce, hut confine ourselves to research, experimentation 
and teaching. We are, however, attempting to set up a few workers, 
who have attained a certain amount of skill in ihe course of our experi- 
mental work. We provide the implements and raw materials and 
market their production. From the finished goods we deduct the cost 
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of materials and a small instalment towards the payment of the equip- 
ment. in the case of oil pressing, we get the villagers to stock their 
own seeds and get them crushed from time to time, paying the oil 
presser a fee for each charge of seeds. In this way a certain amount 
of co-opera tiun is needed to solve their financial requirements. Even 
these arrangements are in the infant stages and we cannot pronounce 
deiinitely yet on their merits. We are to some extent trying to modify 
and adapt the system in vogue with the Mahajans. 

Marketing. — We have not yet evolved any machinery for market- 
ing the goods. At the moment, we have a few certified shops, which 
have undertaken to satisfy us as regards the purity of the goods and 
the conditions under which they are produced. They have also to 
see that oui* requirements in regard to the payment of minimum wages 
are adhered to in connection with ail goods they sell. 

Teaching,— As in financing, so in teaching also, we are trying to 
work out a modern system based on our old method of master work- 
men taking apprentices. At our Gram Sevak Vidyaiaya we have a 
year’s course m the elements of an industry, both theoretical and prac- 
tical. This is a kind of matriculation, open to youths above the age 
of 21. Then they can attach themselves to a recognised producing 
centre for a year and then take the artisans certificate. After that, 
another year of work and a written thesis will obtain a kind of gradu- 
ation. Anyone who has so graduated, if he carries on research in a 
field chosen by him for two years, qualifies for a degree to teach the 
subject — somewhat on a par with a doctorate. 

General Kemarks. — This account gives a bare sketch of the lines 
on which we are working. Though we have been in existence for near- 
ly seven years we had to grope our way to some definite method of 
work and so we are yet in the beginnings of things. We publish an 
account of our doings each year in our annual report. Those readers 
who wish to follow our work in details may procure these and pursue 
the subject iurther. 


So far we have thought too much about the machine as an aid to 
large-scale production, and too Little about it as the ally of smalUscale 
production, of craftsmanship, work with an individual flavour. This 
was inevitable with steam power ; but now we have electricity^ which 
is power that can he laid on like gas and water, it is time that we 
remembered that man is a craftsman as well as a manufacturer. 

— J. B. Priesxlex-. 



THE ECONOfflCS OF KHADDER 


By 


Dr. B. PATTABHI SlTARAMAYYA 

The best economics hi the worid musl, to endure, be rooted in 
ethics. This may appear to be a somewhat cranky view. Bui when 
we recognize that Economics is the science and art of living of a com- 
munity, that science would not be scientific nor that art artistic, if they 
involved the destruction of our neighbours. The latter would be a 
tragedy which must engulf ourselves one day, for ‘we destroy our 
neighbour’ means that our neighbour destroys us too, the fact being 
that we are neighbours to one another. The best test of the ethical 
principle lies, therefore, in the doctrine not merely of “live and let live” 
but in the still more human doctrine that we should ‘live and help 
others to live,’ — ^not merely let them live. 

Let us view the same problem from a purely economic stand- 
point. No industry can make for the good of the community unless 
the sale proceeds of its products are brought back to the buyer. We 
shall give an example. The schoolmaster writes letters and main- 
tains a post office. The postmaster buys cloth and maintains the 
weaver. The weaver drinks milk and maintains the shepherd. The 
shepherd buys pots and feeds the potter. The potter wears shoes 
and helps tlie cobbler. The cobbler buys tools and sustains the 
smith. The smith builds a house and engages the carpenter and the 
mason. All these buy provisions from the grocer and feed him. The 
grocer buys agricultural products and maintains the peasant. The 
peasant educates his boys and feeds the schoolmaster. Thus is esta- 
blished a cii’cle which revolves again and again in ever widening peri- 
pheries. 

If therefore the best economics is rooted in the best ethics, need 
it be said that each buyer must mind his nearest neighbour. It was 
thus that our villages were made self-contained by those that had 
planned them ages ago. What do we do now? We buy our needs 
from abroad and starve our neighbours. And if we starve others’ sons, 
others are starving our sons. The two are the obverse and the reverse 
of the coin. What sort of Economics is it which starves the familiar 
old woman next to us and feeds and fattens the millionaire thou- 
sands of miles away ? When a mill cloth is bought 33 per cent of 
the price goes to the wage-earner and 67 per cent to the mill-owner 
for himself and his raw material and machinery. When Khadder is 
bought 67 per cent goes to the wage-earner and the rest for overhead 
charges and raw material. Which serves the larger good of the 
nation ? Which constitutes better Economics, pray ? 
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Industrialisation is a subject and a system that are talked of much 
indeed. But the age for it is gone. That age is gone when one 
nation made another the hewer of wood and drawer of water, when 
India, China, Persia, Arabia, Syria, Palestine, Iraq, Egypt, and 
Afghanistan consented to feed and enrich Britain. They must now 
feed themselves and that means the starvation of Britain. It may be 
that Britain will found new Empires, but even those new victims will 
wake up one day and save themselves. Therefore the best Economics 
should be the most honourable, the most humane, and the most ethical 
economics. 

Some friends are inclined to prove Khadder to the doubters by 
citing war experience and the dearth of mill yarn. That is a tempo- 
rary phase. At the end of the war. Imperialism and Capitalism, 
machinery and mills, will be merciless. The stroke of compensation 
will fall upon the heads of spinners with a thud. To the weaver the 
war emergency may give passing relief, but if the w’^eaver’s economics 
is not based upon the sound principle of the buyers’ money going out 
by the front door and coming back to him by the back gate, he will 
have to rue his fate and his Economics at the end of the war. The 
mill-owners who have helped in the war wUl clamour for concessions 
and rebates, tariffs and quotas, and having secured their interests, will 
raise the price of yarn. The supply of yam of the handspinner, not the 
mill spinner, it is that he must depend upon so that there may be 
absolute permanence about it. India when clothed in khadder would 
find occupation for 12 crores of spinners and three to four crores of 
weavers’ family members. The Economics of khadder would be to 
make the poor less poor — ^give at least a half meal to the starving, a 
langoti to the naked, and a thatched shed to the houseless, and, in one 
word, do the largest measure of good to the largest number of people. 


t do not know much about Tariff, but 1 do know this much ; when 
we buy goods abroad, we get the goods and the foreigners get the 
money; when we buy goods made at home, we get both the goods and 
the money* 


—Abraham Lincoln. 



INDIAN PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS^ 

ASSOCIATION 

By 

V. M. Thakore, 

Secretary. 

Origin. — ^Most of the Provincial Co-operative Banks in British India 
were organised in the second decade ox uie pr^sGiil ceiilury and Dy the 
end of that decade had well established their cruciii and position in the 
areas they served. With the expansion oi their resources and business 
the need of an organisation where the Apex Banks could discuss and 
decide common problems and policies and establish iinancial relations 
with each other to mutual advantage was increasingly i’eit. The B. & 0. 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd,, in the year 1925, stressed the need 
of a conference of the representatives of Apex Banks of British India and 
Indian States to explore ways ot estabiisiung closer coniact between tnese 
Banks. This suggestion was readily accepted and on its being welcomed 
in responsible quarters a joint invitation from the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank and the Bihai‘ and Orissa Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, for a gathering of the representatives of Apex Banks to be held 
at Bombay soon after the conference of the Registrars of Co-operative 
Societies, was issued in December 1925, 

The First AU-India Provincial Banks' Conference.— As a result of 
the joint invitation issued by the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 
and the B. & O. Provincial Co-operative Bank the first conference of 
the Provincial Banks ot British India and Indian States was held in ‘die 
Sir Vithaldas D. Thakersey Memorial Hall at Bombay on the 15th and 
16th January, 1926, It was attended by the representatives of ail the 
Apex Banks of British India, except Burma, and many of the major 
Indian States. The Conference was assisted in its deliberations by the 
Registrars of Co-operative Societies of the Punjab, Bombay, C. P, and 
Berar, Madi’as, Bengal, U.P., Bihar and Orissa, Assam, Burma, and 
Coorg in British India, and the Registrars of Baroda, Mysore, Ajmer, 
Indore, Fyzabad, and Patiala; the Hon’ble Sir C. V. Mehta, Revenue 
Member, as well as the Hon’ble Sir Ghulam Hussain Hidayatulla, 
Minister, and the Hon’ble Mr. A. M. K. Dehlvi, Minister in charge of 
Co-operation of Bombay Government and the Hon’ble Moivi Syed 
Mohammad Saadullah, Minister of Assam were also present. The Con- 
ference was presided over by the late Sir Lallufohai Samaldas, Kt., C.IK, 
to whom the co-operative movement in India owes an unforgetable 
debt of gratitude for his long and extensively valuable services. Mr. 
B. F. Madan, Chairman of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
and Eai Bahadur Mihirnath Roy, Managing Director oi the B. & 0, 
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Provincial Co-operative Bank, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the 
Banks which invited the conference. 

Mr. B. F. Madan and Rai Bahadur Mihirnath Roy, both in their 
welcome speeches, explained the reasons for the conference and the 
necessity of an organisation of Apex Co-operative Banks of British India 
and Indian States for discussion of common subjects affecting them all 
and with a view to bring them into closer touch with each other to 
mutual advantage. The President, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, also stres- 
sed the need of such an association in his Address . After the conference 
it was decided to hold periodical conferences of the Apex Co-operative 
Banks at different places and to establish an Association of the Indian 
Provincial Banks with a Standing Committee including one representa- 
tive of each of the member banks. Mr. V. C. Rangaswami, Secretary 
of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank was elected Secretary of 
the proposed Association and charged with the duty of framing a suita- 
ble constitution for the Association of the Indian Provincial Banks. The 
preliminary draft of the constitution was prepared by Mr. V. C. Ranga- 
swami in consultation with member banks and after approval adopted 
by circulation. The constitution was subsequently modified at the 
fourth Conference of Provincial Banks at Bangalore, 

CONSTITUTION 

Membership. — According to its constitution only the Provincial Co- 
operative Banks of British India and Indian States are eligible for the 
membership of the Association, Where no Provincial Bank exists the 
Apex financing institution of the Province in British India or Indian 
State is admitted as a member. The following are the members of the 
Association ; — 

1. The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, Calcutta. 

2. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madras. 

3. The Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Mad- 

ras 

4. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, Bombay. 

5. The Bihar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna. 

6. The Central Provinces & Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

Nagpur. 

7. The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore. 

8. The Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, Karachi. 

9. The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank, Trivandrum. 

10. The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, Mysore. 

11. The Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank, Hyderabad. 

12. The Indore Premier Co-operative Bank, Indore. 

Subscription.— Member Banks with a paid up share capital of Rs. 2 
lacs and under are required to pay an annual subscription of Rs. 50, 
while member Batiks with a paid up share capital of over Rs, 2 lacs but 
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below Rs. 5 lakbs are required to pay an annual subscription of Rs. 100. 
Member Banks with a paid up share capital of over Rs. 5 Lacs pay an 
annual subscription of Rs. 150 per annum. Most of the Provincial Bariks 
in British India have a paid-up share capital of over Rs . 5 lacs and pay 
annual subscription at the maximum rate. The subscription is payable 
in advance every year and has so far been received in time. 

Objects. — ^The Objects of the Association are : — 

(a) Protection, furtherance and representation of comnion in- 
terests specially in matters of finance, legislation and administration. 

(b) Development, strengthening and improvement of the mem- 
ber Banks. 

(c) Advising and assisting the members in all co-operative, 
financial and economic matters. 

(d) Convening of periodical conferences of the members of the 
Association. 

(e) Taking of such steps as would promote the above objects. 

(f) Collection of funds that will be necessary for the above pur- 
poses. 

(g) Generally to work for the common good of all members. 

Rights and Obligations of members.— The members of the Associa- 
tion are entitled to : 

(a) Take part in the general meeting and the periodical con- 
ferences. 

(b) Make use of the institutions established by the Association 

(c) To receive all reports and publications of the Association. 

The authorities and office bearers of the Association. — ^The authori- 
ties of the Association are : — 

(1) The General Body and 

(2) The Standing Committee 

(1) The General Body of the Association consists of the repre- 
sentatives of the member Banks and of the Sectretary of the Association, 
when he is not otherwise a member of the General Body. Each member 
Bank is entitled to be represented by not more than 2 delegates at the 
meeting of the General Body and each member Bank is entitled to one 
vote to be recorded as a joint vote of the representatives. If the two 
delegates of a member bank are divided the vote of the Bank is not 
counted. 

(2) The Standing Committee consists of the President and the 
Secretary who are ex-officio members and of one representative of each 
of the member Banks nominated by the member Bank concerned from 
its delegates sent to the General Body. 

Organs of the Association. — ^The organs of the Association are the 
periodical conferences, the General Body and the Standing Committee, 
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Office-bearers.—- The office-bearers consist of a President, a Vice- 
President who is to preside at meetings of the General Body and the 
Standing Committee in the absence of the President and one Honorary 
Secretary who may or may not be a member of the General Body. The 
office-bearers are elected at the conference. 

Business of the General Body : — 

(a) To elect the President and the Secretary of the Association. 

(b) To consider the reports and accounts of the Association 

(c) To decide upon, add and alter or amend these rules. 

The President and the Secretary of the Association hold office ordi- 
narily till their successors are elected and enter upon their office. 

Duties of the Standing Committee. — The Standing Committee has 
the following among other powers; 

(1) To convene General Meetings of the Association and pre- 
pare agenda for such meetings. 

(2) To take action on the resolutions and decisions of General 
Meetings. 

(3) To furnish an annual report of its work and audited state- 
ments of accounts. 

(4) To take decisions by means of correspondence or circulation 
of papers where necessary. 

(5) Generally to carry on the business and administration of the 
Association for the furtherance of the objects of the Association. 

Conferences. — The periodical conferences convened by the Standing 
Committee are held at places, on dates and at times decided upon by the 
Standing Committee in advance. The conferences, however, are gene- 
rally held jointly with the conferences of the All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association. The President of the conference of the Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association is selected by the Secretary 
in consultation with the members of the Standing Committee of the 
Banks’ Association. The President of the conference presides only at 
the conference and may be different from the President of the Indian, 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association who presides at the meetings 
of the General Body of the Association and the meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committee. 

Nature and functions. — The Association is a deliberative, educative 
and advisory body. Its membership does not in any way interfere with 
the authority, organisation, and administration, of the member baiiks. 

Registration of the Association. — The Association is not a registered 
body and the question of its registration has been engaging the attention 
of the authorities since its inception. As the headquarter of the Associa- 
tion shifts from place to place with the change in the Honorary Secre- 
tary and as the Indian Co-operative Societies Act II of 1912 does not 
provide for the registration of a co-operative society having an area of 
operation over the whole of British India and Indian States it has not so 
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far been found possible to I'egister the Association as a co-operative 
society. 


CONFERENCES 

The First All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference.— 
As reported before, the first conference of the Provincial Banks of 
British India and Indian States v/as held in Sir Vithaldas D. Tbnkorsey 
Memorial Hall at Bombay on the 15th and 16th January, 1926 with Sir 
Lallubhai Samaldas in the chair. All the Provincial Co-operative Banks 
of British India excluding Burma and a large number of the Apex 
Banks of Indian States were represented at the Conference. 

The Second All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference. — 
The second conference of Provincial Banks was held in the Committee 
Room at Gorton Castle, Simla on 26th and 27th September, 1928. This 
conference was presided over by the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramaclas Pantulu of 
Madras in welcoming whom the s-etirins? President the Indian Provin- 
cial Co-operative Banks’ Association, Sir Lallubhai Samaldas, said that 
the services of Mr. Pantulu to the co-operative movement in India were 
so well-known both in connection with the Reserve Bank Bill and in 
sponsoring the propositions in regard to Mortgage Banks in the legisla- 
ture that he needed no introduction from him. In accordance with the 
old constitution of the Indian Provincial Banks’ Association the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, as President of this Conference, became the 
President of the Association also. Although the notice of this confer- 
ence was short and the delegates had to make their own arrangements 
for their stay in the hill station at the time the Government of India was 
holding its offices the attendance was satisfactory. Delegates from 9 
Apex Banks of British India and Indian States attended the conference, 
all the major provinces of British India being represented including 2 
Indian States. The Registrars of Bombay, Madras, B. 8c O. and C. P. and 
Berar as well as the Registrar of Cochin were also present. 

At the meeting of the General Body of the Indian Provincial Banks’ 
Association held after the conference Mr. Y. M. Thakore was elected 
Secretary of the Association. 

Joint Conferences. — In April, 1931 the second All-India Co-opera- 
tive Institutes’ Conference was held at Hyderabad (Deccan) with Sir 
Lallubhai Samaldas, Kt., C.I.E., in the chair. At this Conference 
Sir Lallubhai Samaldas advocated the holding of one joint conference 
of the Provincial Banks, Institutes and the Registrars in the following 
words: — 

“In 1926 the Directors of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank 
in consultation with the other Provincial Banks decided to hold a con- 
ference of such banks and the first conference of Apex Banks was held 
in Bombay, soon after the Registrars’ Conference. At the invitation of 
the promoters many of the Registrars attend the Banks’ Conference. 
It was at that time that the question of co-ordination between the Insti- 
tutes and Federations also was considered and as a result of prolonged 
deliberations a preliminary Institutes’ Conference was held at Sinda. 
Later on an Association for the co-ordination of the activities of these 
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institutes was established in September, 1929. We have thus three 
conferences held biennially or even triennially, two of these being held 
imder the auspices of non-official workers, while one is held mder 
the auspices of official workers v/ith non-officials co-opted to work 
with them. As many of the co-operators in the country are connected 
with more than one side of the movement and as there is no shaip divi- 
sion between their activities, I am of opinion that we should have only 
one Association or one conference of all the three branches. The joint 
conference which we might call the Indian Co-operative Congress can 
have three departments, each holding its subjects committee meeting or 
sectional conference under its own chairman. The resolution of the 
Subjects Committees which affect the other activities should be sub- 
mitted for consideration and adoption at the open session of the whole 
congress. If this suggestion of mine is accepted, there will be better 
co-ordination between the three branches of the movement and there 
will also be saving of time and energy of the workers and less strain 
on the resources of the movement. If this meets with your approval 
a resolution on the subject may be submitted to the conference.” 

The conference accordingly adopted the following resolution: — 

“ This conference is of opinion that separate All-India Conferences 
for the Provincial Co-operative Banks and the Provincial Co-operative 
Institutes are unnecessary and recommends that instead there should 
be only one conference, the All-India Co-operative Conference, to 
which the Provincial Governments and the Indian States should be 
invited to depute their Registrars of Co-operative Societies.” 

This practice has since been introduced and the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ and the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Confer- 
ences are held at the same place and time but under different chairmen, 
the chairman of the Provincial Banks’ Conference being elected by the 
Standing Committee of the Indian Provincial Banks’ Association for 
each conference separately and the President of the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association being elected at the meeting of the 
General Body of the Association held after the conference. 

The Third Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference. — ^The 

third Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference was held jointly 
with the third conference of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Asso- 
ciation in the Town Hall at Amraoti on the 23rd, 24th and 25th June 1934. 
At this conference the name of the All-India Provincial Banks’ Confei>- 
ence was changed to the Indian Provincial Banks’ Conference. The 
Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, President of the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association welcomed the delegates and visitors and 
the conference was presided over by Rai Bahadur Mihiraath Roy of 
Bihar. All the Provincial Banks of British India wer^ represented at 
the conference and the Indian States of Hyderabad, Mysore, Indore, 
Baroda, Gwalior and Bhopal were also represented. Over 75 delegates 
and visitors were present at the conference including prominent co- 
operators of the country. 

At the meeting of the General Body of the Indian Provincial Banks’ 
Association held after the conference the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas 
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Pantulu was re-elected President and Mr. V. M, Thakore re-elected 
Honorary Secretary of the Association. 

The Fourth Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference.^ — 
The fourth Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Conference was in- 
augurated by Sir Mirza M. Ismail, K.C.I.E., O.B.E., in the Sir Puttanna 
Chetty Town Hall at Bangalore. This conference was held jointly with 
the conference of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association on 
the 3rd and 4th July, 1937, at which messages from His Excellency the 
Viceroy of India and His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore were read. 
This conference was presided over by Mr. Jamshedji Nusserwanji Mehta 
of Sind and was attended by delegates from all the Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks of British India and the Apex Co-operative Banks of the 
Indian States of Indore, Hyderabad, Cochin, Travancore and Mysore. 
The number of delegates and visitors at this conference exceeded 120. 
Mr. K. G. Ambegaonkar, I.C.S., Officer-in-charge, Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India also attended the conference. 
The Registrars of Madras, Punjab, Coorg, Mysore, Cochin and Gwalior 
were also present and a number of messages from prominent co-opera- 
tors of the country were received. 

At the meeting of the General Body of the Indian Provincial Banks’ 
Association the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu was re-elected Presi- 
dent of the Association and Mr. V. M. Thakore was re-elected Hono- 
rary Secretary. 

Meetings of the Standing Committee of the All-India Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association. — ^During the past 15 years of its exis- 
tence the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association has, due to 
various causes, been able to hold only 4 conferences, but during the inter- 
val between two conferences, meetings of the Standing Committee of 
the Association were held at least once a year. After the year 1931 all 
the meetings of the Standing Committee of the Indian Provincial Co- 
operative Banks’ Association have been held jointly with the meetings 
of the Standing Committee of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association, AH the four conferences as well as meetings of the Stand- 
ing Committee of the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
are held as a rule at different places all over the country in order to 
convey the message of co-operation to different parts of the country 
and in order to enable the delegates to come in close touch with the 
problems and peculiarities of the movement m different parts. 


'‘If the working of the two institutions (The Indian Provincial Co- 
operative Banks’ Association and the Alldndia Cchoperative Institutes’ 
Association) is strengthened so as to make them serve as co-ordinating 
agencies in the matter of finance and research, we think that it will not 
he necessary to set up another All-Indm body, e.g., an Allr-India Co-- 
operative Council with administrative or controlling funetums as sug- 
gested hy the foreign hanking experts/’ 

— The Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee^ 
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ITS FUNCTIONS AND WOEKING 
By 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.B,, M.R.A.S. 

(London) , 

Honorary Secretary 

Origin. —The All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association was 
started in 1929. 

Membership. — ^According to the constitution, Co-operative Insti- 
tutes, Federations or Unions, registered under the All-India or the 
Provincial Co-operative Societies’ Acts and having jurisdiction 
over the whole of a Province in British India or an Indian State, or a 
part of a Province in British India when no Provincial Co-operative 
Institute, Federation or Union exists shall be eligible for membership 
of the Association. 

The following Co-operative Institutes are members of the Associa- 
tion : — 

1. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, Luz, Mylapore, 

Madras . 

2. The Andhra Provincial Co-operative Union, Rajahmundry, 

Madras Presidency. 

3. The United Provinces Co-operative Union, Lucknow. 

4. TJie Bengal Co-operative Alliance, Park Circus, Calcutta. 

5. The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore. 

6. The Bihar & Orissa Co-operative Federation, Patna. 

7. The Surma Valley Co-operative Organisation Society, Syl- 

het, Assam. 

8. The Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 9, Bake-house 

Lane, Fort, Bombay. 

9. The Central Provinces and Berar Co-operative Federation, 

Bilaspur, Central Provinces. 

10. The Berar Co-operative Institute, Amraoti. 

11. The Baroda State Co-operative Institute, Mandvi Road, 

Baroda. 

12. The Hyderabad Central Co-operative Union, Hyderabad 

(Deccan) . 

13. The Indore Co-operative Central Association, Malgodown 

Road, Siyaganj, Indore. 

14. The Travancore Co-operative Institute, Trivandrum, Travan- 

core State. 

10 
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15. The Cochin Central Co-operative Institute, Trichur, Cochin 
State. 

16. The Mysore Co-operative Institute, Hardinge Road, Banga- 
lore City. 

17. The British Administered Areas Central Co-operative Union, 
Secunderabad, (Deccan) 

18. The Coorg Central Co-operative Bank, Mercara, Coorg. 

19. The Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, Ajmer-Merwara, 
Ajmer. 

20. The Kotah State Co-operative Bank, Kotah (Raj.). 

21. The Jammu and Kashmir Provincial Co-operative Institute, 
Jammu, (Kashmir State) . 

22. The Shri Krishna Bank, Bharatpur. 

Objects. — The objects of the Association are: — 

(1) to promote and extend co-operation through the member- 
institutes ; 

(2) to safeguard and represent common interests particularly in 
matters of legislation and administration ; 

(3) to convene All-India Co-operative Conferences periodically ; 

(4) to give publicity to the decisions of the Conferences and to 
take necessary action thereon ; 

(5) to publish an Indian Co-operative Year-Book, Journals, 
Memoirs, Bulletins, etc.; 

(6) to furnish advice and assistance to member-institutes on all 
co-operative, legal and economic questions on their requi- 
sition ; 

(7) to collect and administer funds for the above purposes. 

Organs. — ^The Organs of the Association are: — 

(a) The Conference, and 

(b) The Standing Committee. 

Conference. — 

(ct) The Conference consists of representatives of the member- 
institutes elected on the basis of the number of co-operative societies 
affiliated to them, at the rate of one representative for every one thou- 
sand societies or a fraction thereof, subject to a maximum of 10. ‘W^ere 
the Provincial Institute affiliates to it central societies also the number 
of primary societies affiliated to such central societies shall be deemed 
to have been affiliated to the Provincial Institute, for the purpose of 
such representation. 

(b) The Standing Committee consists of one representative from 
each of the member-institute having a member^p of less than 4,000 
societies and two from each of the member-institutes having member- 
ship of 4,000 societies or more. 

Office-bearers.— -The office-bearers consist of a President, two 
Vice-Presidents and two Honorary Secretaries, one of whom is als^ 
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the Treasin'er. The office-bearers are elected at the Conference, and 
are ex-officio members of the Standing Committee. 

Subscription. — ^Eacli member-institute has to pay an annual sub- 
scription as under : — 

Institutes having a membership of 500 or less than 500 societies 
to pay Rs. 25 per annum. 

Institutes having a membership of more than 500 but less than 
4,000 societies to pay Rs. 50 per aimum. 

Institutes having a membership of 4,000 societies or more to pay 
Rs. 100 per annum. 

Nature of the Functions. — ^The Association is a deliberative and 
educative body and membership thereof does not in any way interfere 
with the autonomy, internal organisation and the administration of such 
member-institutes . 

Administration. — ^The following are the present Office-bearers of 
the Association: — 

President: The Hon’ble Mr, V. Ramadas Pantulu, B.A., B.L., 
(Madras) . 

Vice-Presidents: (1) Diwan Bahadur K. V. Brahma, B.A., 
LL.B., C.I.E., (Berar) and (2) Mr. S. K. 

Lahiri (Bengal) . 

Honorary Secretary and Treasurer: Khan Mohammad Bashir 
Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S., (London) ; 
(Punjab) . 

ALL-INDIA CO-OP3!IRATIVE CONFERENCES 

The First Ali-indla Cch-operatiive Conference, — ^The First AJl-India 
Co-operative Conference was organised at Simla in September, 1928. 
It was presided over by Sir Laliubhai Samaldas, CJ.E. It drafted a 
scheme for the constitution of the All-India Co-operative Association. 
This scheme was circulated to all Co-operative Institutions for opinion 
and suggestion. These opinions and suggestions were considered at 
the adjourned Session of the Conference held at Bombay in Septem- 
ber, 1929. The final Constitution was approved by this Conference, 
Thus originaied the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association from 
1st October, 1929. 

The Second All-India Co-operative Conference.— The Second All- 
India Co-operative Conference was held at Hyderabad (Deccan) in 
April, 1931 with Sir Laliubhai Samaldas, C.I.E., in the Chair. AE 
major Provinces and States were represented at the Conference, 

The Third AB-India Co-operative Conference. — The Third All- 
India Co-operative Conference was held at Amraoti in June, 1934. 
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Prominent Co-operators from all Provinces and States attended it. The 
Conference reviewed the position of the co-operative movement in the 
country and suggested remedies for its improvement. 

The Fourth M-India Co-operative Conference.— The Fourth All- 
India Co-operative Conference was held at Bangalore in duly, 1937. 
His Excellency Lord Linlithgow, Viceroy of India sent the following 
message to this Conference: — 

‘‘ It gives me great pleasure to send my good wishes for the suc- 
cess of the Fourth All-India Co-operative Conference, which is being 
held at Bangalore. Keenly interested as I am in all that can make for 
improvement in the conditions of life of the cultivators of the Indian 
countryside, I appreciate fully the value and importance of the Co- 
operative Movement. I trust that the Conference will lead to further 
extension of the scope for the service of the Movement to the true and 
lasting benefit of the rural population of India.” 

The Fiftii All-India CcM)perative Conference.— The Fifth All-India 
Co-operative Conference is overdue and proposals to hold it in the near 
future are under consideration. 

Meetings of the Standing Conunittee.— The first Standing Commit- 
tee was held at Simla in September, 1928, the second at Bombay in 
September, 1929 and the third at Nagpur in December, 1929. The 
fourth meeting was convened at Bombay in April, 1930, the fifth at 
Hyderabad (Deccan) in April 1931 and the sixth at Bombay in Decem- 
ber, 1931. The seventh meeting was organised at Amraoti in June, 
1934, the eighth at Calcutta in December 1934, the ninth at Patna in 
September 1935 and the tenth at Fyzabad in April 1936. The eleventh 
meeting was held at Delhi in March, 1937, and was followed by the 
twelfth meetmg at Bangalore in July, 1937 and the thirteenth at Vizia- 
nagaram in April, 1938. The fourteenth meeting was held at Madras 
in October, 1939 and the fifteenth at Bombay in January, 1941. 

Co-operative Education. — The Association has always kept in the 
forefront the question of co-operative education and has formulated 
schemes from time to time for the advancement of this cause. The 
question was taken up at the Standing Committee meeting held at 
Patna in September, 1935, where it was resolved that steps should be 
taken by co-operators to put co-operative education in India on a sound 
and satisfactory basis and in order to do so, a scheme of co-operative 
education was circulated to the several provincial institutes and pro- 
vincial banks for their opinion. (For the details of the scheme see 
July 1935 issue of the Indian Co-operative Review), 

The Standing Committee at its Delhi meeting in Easter 1937 once 
again reiterated its opinion and stated that “this meeting regrets that 
in some provinces the Co-operative Institutes were not consulted in 
^:egard to the schemes of co-operative education formulated by the Pro- 
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vincial Governments in connection with the grant made by the Govern- 
ment of India for the promotion of co-operative education and that the 
work of such education has not been entrusted to the Provincial Co- 
operative Organisations and once more urges on the Provincial Govern- 
ments the necessity to entrust co-operative education to the Provin- 
cial Co-operative Institutes.” 

Co-operative Courses. — The Conference held at Amraoti 1934, 
directed the Standing Committee of the Association to obtain informa- 
tion about the arrangements for courses in Co-operative Educa- 
tion in the various Provinces and States in India and to make that in- 
formation available to the member-institutes in a suitable form. 

A detailed description of the arrangements of Co-operative Educa- 
tion prevailing in the Provinces and States was given in the hidian 
Co-operative Review, July 1935. The information about the new schemes 
of Co-operative Training adopted in the Provinces as a result of the 
Government of India Grant for co-operative education and also infor- 
mation about the syllabus of the different courses is being collected 
and will be published in due course. 

Co-operative Societies and Income-tax.— The question of the taxa- 
tion of co-operative societies is very important and has, therefore, come 
under review in many meetings* 

Under the old Income-tax Act, Section 60 empowered the Govern- 
ment of India to give exemption to various people and institutions 
where thought necessary. The Government of India has given exemp- 
tion to co-operative societies under this Section, but the notification 
containing this exemption was so ambiguously worded that the Commis- 
sioners of Income-tax of various provinces differently interpreted the 
notification and it ceased to be useful in practice. When the new 
Income-tax Act was xmder consideration several attempts were made 
by the President of the Association to get a clear enunciation of the 
policy to be followed by the Government in the matter of Income-tax 
to be levied on co-operative societies. The President wanted clear 
exemption being given to societies from tax as in the case of pay and 
pension of officers who are drawing large amounts in England. Sir 
James Grigg, the Finance Member, was ready to consider the case of 
co-operative societies favourably and give them some exemption. 

The following resolution was passed in this connection at 
the Jubbulpore meeting in April, 1939 : — 

“ This meeting considers that the position of the co-operative 
movement under the Income-tax Act is extremely unsatisfactory and 
places the co-operative hanks in a worse position than the joint-stock 
banks. 

“ This meeting adopts the draft memorial prepared for submission 
to the Finance Department of the Government of India and authorises 
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the President to present the same and take necessary action to get the 
law amended.” 

“ This meeting also urges upon the Provincial GovernmeiUs lo sup- 
port the memorial and to impress upon the Central Government to 
revise the Act in the manner therein suggested. A copy of the memo- 
rial shall be sent by the President to each Provincial Government in 
the country.” 

The memorial was considered favotirably by tiie Government and 
co-operative societies were given some relief. 

The question of the excess profit tax was taken up at iiie Bombay 
meeting in January, 1941, and the following resolution was passed:— 

“ This meeting, while recording its grateful thanks to the Central 
Government for tlie relief given to co-operalivo societies in respect of 
super-tax and income-tax, requests the Government to exempt co- 
operative societies from the operation of the excess prolii tax, for the 
levy of such tax will considerably reduce the ability of the banks, 
which are working on low margins, lo serve the interests of the agri- 
culturists by keepmg the rates of interest charged by rural societies to 
the members at the present level.” 

The efforts of the Association have partially been successful in 
obtaining relief for co-operative societies at least in regard to super- 
tax and this i)as resulted in recurring saving of many lakhs of rupees 
to co-operative societies all over the country. The Association may 
legitimately be proud of this achievement. 

Reserve Bank of India: Remittance Transfer Facilities.— The re- 
lations of the Reserve Bank of India with the Co-operative Movement 
have constantly engaged the attention of the eo-operators of this 
country and this is apparent from the numerous resolutions passed by 
the AU-India Co-operative Institutes^ Association and the Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks^ Association, The subject was considered at 
great length at the Bangalore Conference in July, 1937, and also at sub- 
sequent meetings and exhaustive resolutions were adopted. — (I.C.R., 
Vol, III, page 468) . 

Co-operative societies in this country have enjoyed the facilities 
of free Remittance Transfer Receipts for the past several years. These 
facilities were gradually curtailed by the Imperial Bank of India and 
practically withdrawn by the Reserve Bank of India last year. The 
withdrawal cf these facilities was discussed in the Bombay meeting in 
January, 1941, and a suitable resolution was adopted.— (LC.B., 
Vol. VI, Supplement, pages 14 to 22) . 

Official Control, — ^The question of official control over the co-ope- 
rative movement in India has continued to exercise the minds of the 
workers ; this is evident from the discussions the subject has provoked 
at both the official and the non-official conferences. The Registrars at 
their official conference held in Delhi in the beginning of 1934, gave 
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their verdict that “ in view of the present circumstances time has not 
yet come for slackening the official control.” The non-officials in the 
All-India Co-operative Conference held at Amraoti in June 1934, were 
no less emdiatic on the point when they passed resolutions disapprov- 
ing the attempts to get the movement under official control. — (LC.jR., 
Vol. I, page 129) . 

Again a i-esolution was passed by the joint meeting of the Standing 
Committees of the Ali-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association held at Delhi 
in Easter, 1937, protesting against the policy of officialising the move- 
j^ent.— (J.C.R., Vol. Ill, page 137). 

Eehabilitation of the Co-operative Movement. — The question of 
the rehabiiiidtion of the Co-operative Movement in the various pro- 
vinces and States in India is very important and needs immediate at- 
tention. The Association has always been alive to its responsibilities 
in this important matter and has considered this vital problem at its 
various sittings, and keeping in view the local conditions, has formu- 
lated different schemes for this purpose. The Berar Scheme was 
drafted in the Madras Meeting in October, 1939 and the schemes of 
Bengal and Bihar were examined. — (I.C.B., Vol. V, pages 571 to 581). 
Principles were enunciated by the Association at its Bombay meeting 
held in January, 1941, for the resuscitation of the co-operative move- 
ment. — {l.C.R., Vol. VI, Supplement, pages 23 to 35). 

Co-operation and Women.— The Association realised and has 
always laid special stress on the need to bring the women in its fold 
so as to achieve the aims of co-operation, that is to say, economic, 
social and moral emancipation of the people and the general well-being 
of the whole community. This is evident from the resolutions passed 
by the Association at its meetings held in Patna and Bangalore. — 
(LCM., Vol. I, No. 4, Supplement, page 33, and l.C.R., Vol. Ill, 
page 485) . 

Co-operative Service. — ^The question of the improvement of the 
conditions of service of the employees in Co-operative Institutions was 
considered and a resolution was adopted at the Bombay meeting in 
January, 1941. — (J.C.R., Vol. VI, Supplement, page 30). 

The Association has established contacts with co-operative orga- 
nisations in other countries and thus keeps itself in touch with inter- 
national activities. The Association is affiliated to the International 
Co-operative Alliance, London, and sends delegates to the International 
Co-operative Congress, when feasible. The idea of celebrating an 
International Co-operative Day throughout the world was originated by 
the International Co-operative Alliance. The Association lost no time 
and effort to organise the celebration of Co-operative Day every year 
under its auspices by co-operators and co-operative institutions in 
every part of this country. The first Saturday of November was fixed 
for the celebration of Co-operative Day in India, to suit the climatic 
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and agricultuial conditions in India, while the rest of the world cele- 
brates the occasion on the first Saturday in July each year. The Day 
was inaugurated to afford an opportunity of manifesting the solidarity 
of the co-operators of the world and their unquenchable determination 
to make their economic principles prevail. The question of ‘War and 
Co-operation ' was also considered by the Standing Committee at its 
meeting held in Bombay in January, 1941, when resolutions were 
passed declaring its conviction that the co-operative system provides 
the best basis for a world settlement calculated to ensure Freedom, 
Security, Social Justice and Universal Peace. — (I.C.K., Vol. VI, 
Supplement, page 14) . 

The Indian Co-operative Review. — ^The Indian Co-operative 
RevieWf which is the organ of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association, and the Indian Provincial Banks’ Association was started 
in January, 1935, as a quarterly journal and is edited by the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. The Review has circulation both in India 
and abroad. The seventh volume of the journal is completed with the 
fourth quarter’s issue for 1941. 

Indian Co-operative Series. — Besides publishing the Review, the 
Association has also given facilities for the publication of co-operative 
literature and so far ten different books and brochures have been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Association. In addition to the above, 
the Association published two pamphlets giving the by-laws of the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Institutes in British India and Indian States in 
one and their constitution and working in the other. The by-laws of 
the Provincial Co-operative Banks in British India and Indian States 
have been collated in another publication. 

Condusion. — ^The Association is yet in its infancy, being only in 
the thirteenth year of its life. It is progressing slowly on sound and 
satisfactory lines and is rendering useful services to the cause of 
Co-operation in a modest way.t It is gaining strength as the years go 
by. Its importance and utility has been recognised by the Government 
of India, the Reserve Bank and the Co-operative Departments of the 
various Provinces and States in India. It has been given the privilege 
of sending its representative to the Registrars’ Conference by the 
Government of India and almost all the Provincial Governments have 
agreed to supply their reports and publications, particularly those relating 
to the co-operative movement, free of cost. The Association has pro- 
vided useful literature by publishing interesting and instructive books 
on Co-operation. The Indian Co-operative Review, the organ of the 
Association, has been acclaimed to he the best Co-operative Journal 
in the country. The Association has succeeded in making the Co-opera- 
tive Day a real festival in the country-side. The Association is often 
asked, to give evidence before Committees and Commissions when 
occasion arises. As an instance, it gave evidence before the Central 
Banking Enquiry Committee which accepted a good many of its pro- 
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posals relating to the improvement of the co-operative movement. 
Ihe opimon ot the Association is sometimes invitea on legisiation con- 
cerning iiie weiiare ot the agricmturists. Ihe importance of the Asso- 
ciation can further be gauged from the fact that its President has been 
elected as a member oi the Central Committee of the International Co- 
operative Alliance, London. 

The Association is a real federation of Co-operative institutes in 
the country. Its area of operation extends over British India and 
also the Indian States. It is a deliberative and an advisory body. It 
does not interfere in the working of the Provincial Co-operative Insti- 
tutes or the co-operative movement of the different Provinces and 
States in India. It, however, advises them on complex questions of 
policy and development of the co-operative movement and leaves it 
to the discretion of the Provinces and States to carry out the policy 
enunciated by it after making such modifications as local conditions 
may demand. 

The scope of work before the Association is very vast and though 
it has done some little piece of valuable work, it has not yet touched 
the fringe of the problem. Its excuse for it is its limited financial 
resources, its field of activities could be widened if we could get 
more funds. It is hoped that with the aid and assistance of the Pro- 
vincial Co-operative institutes and co-operators in general, and the 
members of the Standing Committee in particular, the Association 
will grow from strength to strength and thus give a new and vigorous 
life to the co-operative movement in this country. 


The objects of co-operative education are primarily the forma- 
tion of co-operative character and opinions by teaching the history^ 
theory and principles of the Movement with economics and industrial 
and constitutional history in so far as they have a bearing on co-opera- 
tioUf and secondarily, though not necessarily of less import, the training 
of men and women to take part in industrial and social reforms and 
civic life generally 

— Educational Programme of Manchester 

Co-operative Union, 1934-35 « 
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THE INDIAN CO-OFESATIVE REV1E\¥ 


By 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.£»., M.R.A.S., 

(London) 

MouoTaTy Seo'etary, AlUIndia Co-opeTCLtive histitut^s Association^ 

History*— The need for a journal reviewing periodically the co-ope- 
rative movement in the whole of India nas long been felt by 
workers m the iieicl, ohiciai and non-omciai. Ihu quesuon was nisi 
mooted in the Nmth Conierence of Kegistrars in LiZo and a resoiuuun 
was passed that an Indian Co-operative Magazine should be published 
from Delhi and that it should contain ai'iicles ox general and ox provincial 
interest. But this did not bear Iruit, partly because the scale ox expendi- 
ture then suggested (ids. 10,001) a year) was felt to be too hign, wmle 
there was no guarantee of hnance lorthcoming fiom any important pro- 
vmciai msutution. It was, in lact, strongly opposed by some oliiciai and 
non-olhcial leaders, either because of the tear oi its becoming a compe- 
titor with the existing provincial journals or oi its becoming a preaoini- 
nantly othcial organ. Jbut there was then no non-oiiiciai organisation to 
imaertake the publication. 

The Hon’bie Mr. V. Hamadas Pantulu, immediately after Ms return, 
at the close of the year 1934, from the session of the internaiionai Co- 
operative Congress held in London, revived the idea of an Aii-india Co- 
operative Journal. He also said that there was a desire on the part of 
the co-operators of other countries to have an Aii-india Journal so as to 
give them a comprehensive idea of the working of the movement in the 
several provinces and of the Indian Co-operaiive Problems. As neces- 
sary support was forthcoming from the two Ail-india Co-operative Asso- 
ciations ihe startmg of the journal became an accomplished iact, and the 
hrst issue was published in January 1935. 

Writing as early as 1930, in “Co-operation in India” edited by him, 
five years before the Indian Co-^operative Review was actually started, 
Prof. H. L. Kaji gave the following forecast of the nature and scope of the 
All-India Co-operative Journal to wMch he gave the name, ^Indian Co- 
operative Review' : “ With articles on co-operative topics of general 
importance in the country from writers of eminence, with reviews of the 
movement in the different provinces and states from time to time, with 
studies on particular aspects of co-operation by close students of the sub- 
jects, which might later on be produced as monographs, with reviews of 
co-operative books published at home and abroad, and with a section 
devoted to important co-operative news, The Indian Co-operative Review 
would, there is no doubt, meet a longfelt want of co-operative workers 
and students of co-operative economics.” The Indian Co-operative Review 
has from its inception endeavoured to fulfil this role and has now prov- 
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ed that the apprehension of an All-India Journal becoming a competitor 
with the existing provincial journals or of its becoming a predominantly 
official organ was not well-founded. 

Aims. — Describing the aims and objects of the journal, the Editor 
said in the first issue that ‘^The Review aims at supplying a keenly felt 
want; it will provide a medium for the periodical publication of articles 
on co-operation that would be of impoitance to the whole of India by 
writers of some standing and authoritative position. Attention will be 
drawn to co-operative legislation, experiments and activities in other 
countries, whose conditions are similar in several respects to ours. For, 
as has been well said, ‘Blunders will be avoided, not by excessive caution 
which spells stagnation, but by deductive reasoning based upon the 
comparative method.’ We propose to have correspondents in several 
foreign countries to provide us from time to time notes of events and to 
indicate to us the sources of information likely to be of great interest to 
co-operators in owe country.” 

Difficulties. — ^Visualising the difficulties of publishing the journal 
the Editor remarked that “We are not unaware of the difficulties of 
running an All-India Journal of the character we desire. Some of the 
provincial journals have in the past attracted articles of the type that we 
envisage for this journal; and to that extent they may fear we are com- 
peting with them. We may declare at once that while we are anxious in 
this Review to cater to the whole of India in a systematic way, we 
are equally anxious that the existing provincial journals should develop 
to the fullest possible extent, that the quarterlies should become 
monthlies, that the several Provinces and States which have no journals 
of their own should start theirs in English, and in Vernacular in parti- 
cular, to deal primarily with the movement within their territories and 
to draw upon the experiences outside theirs in relevant cases. Theirs 
should be the most authoritative treatment of local topics, and we will 
ordinarily look forward to them for furnishing the fullest information 
on special problems of their own. We shall draw in this journal point- 
ed attention to their difficulties, whenever necessary, and publish 
extracts from the more interesting articles. In special cases we shall 
invite contributions to this Review on types of societies that may be 
worthy of adoption over a wider area.” 

CONTENTS OF THE REVIEW 

First Year. — ^The first issue of the Indian Co-operative Review was 
published in January, 1935. It contained articles among others on (1) 
agricultural credit; (2) debt conciliation; (3) consolidation of holdings 
on a co-operative basis; (4) arbitration societies and women’s societies, 
novel forms of Co-operation in the Punjab; (5) co-operative education; 
and (6) co-operative marketing. 

From the second issue the scheme adopted was to give full discus- 
sion of one or two special topics of major importance, althou^ articles 
on other topics were also continued to be published. An attempt was 
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made in the second issue to deal with Debt Conciliation and Consumers' 
Movement in India. The third issue specialised in describing the Co- 
operative Education and Training in force in the various Provinces and 
States in India. Co-operative Marketing was the main subject discuss- 
ed in the fourth issue. This successfully completed the first year of 
the Review. 

Second Year, — ^The January 1936 issue confined itself to the 
examination of the Urban Co-operative Movement in the various Pro- 
vinces and States in India, Then followed a discussion of Cottage 
Industries and Co-operation in the April 1936 number. The next issue 
(July 1936) dealt with the problems of the Central Co-operative Banks 
in different parts of the country. The question of Land Mortgage Banks 
was taken up in the October 1936 issue. 

This concluded the second year of the life of the Review. 

Third Year. — An attempt was made in the first issue, January- 
March 1937, of the third year, to describe Co-operative Law and 
Administration including Supervision and Audit. But very few articles 
on the subject were received, and therefore the idea could not be given 
a practical shape. However, the issue contained useful articles on a 
variety of topics. The siicceedipg issues of this year dealt with the 
following subjects: — 

(1) April-June : — Economic Planning with special reference to 
Co-operation and programmes of Rural Reconstruction in operation in 
various Provinces and States. 

(2) July-September: — ^Indebtedness and Legislative and Executive 
measures taken in important Provinces and States for the relief of the 
agriculturists and to deal with indebtedness. 

(3) October-December : — ^Proceedings of the International 
Co-operative Congress held in Paris in September, 1937 and some arti- 
cles of general interest dealing with some special aspects of Co-operation 
in India. 

Fourth Year. — ^Volume IV was published in 1938. To keep the 
readers in touch with latest developments in co-operative thought and 
action, various topics were discussed therein. The January-March issue 
contained aidicles on Women and Co-operation.’^ That for April-June 
was mainly devoted to a discussion of the problems of ‘ Audit ’ of co- 
operative societies in India. Besides a variety of topics, the ‘Co-opera- 
tive Supply of Agricultural Requirements’ was discussed in the July- 
September issue. 

Fifth Year,— In the January-March issue of Volume V ‘Debt Relief 
Legislation’ and its effects on rural credit in the various parts of India 
were discussed. Then followed a description of the ‘ Co-operative Milk 
Supply and Dairy Societies’ in July-September, 1939 issue. ‘The Con- 
solidation of Land Holdings’ in various Provinces and States in India 
formed the main topic of the Octohec-December issue. 
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SIxtIi Year.— Volume VI was published in 1940. ‘War and Co-ope- 
ration’ was the chief topic of this volume. The Report of the Committee 
on Co-operation in Madras was discussed in the July-September issue. 
In addition to these, a variety of articles and contributions on different 
aspects of Co-operation by eminent wiiters were also published in this 
issue. 

Seventh Year.— The January-March issue of Vol. VII was mainly 
devoted to the studv of the wovVitii? n-nd of the Provin- 

cial Co-operative Banks in India. Then followed the problems of the 
Land Mortgage Banks in different parts of India in the April- June issue. 
Weavers’ Co-operative Societies were detailed in the July-September, 
1941 issue. The issue for Octoher-December 1941 contained articles on 
different tonics viz., Cane-growers’ societies in Central Provinces and 
Bihar, Milk Supply Unions in the United Provinces, Rehabilitation of 
Co-operative Movement in the Punjab, Central Banks in Madras and 
Reserve Bank of India and the Co-operative Movement. 

The Indian Co-operative Review is a medium for periodical publi- 
cation of articles on Co-operation by miters of standing and authorita- 
tive position in India and foreign countries. It gives a comprehensive 
and detailed surveys of co-operative activi+ies covering the whole of 
British India and Indian States. It contains notes on Co-operative 
Legislation, Experiments and Activities in Foreign lands. It reviews all 
literature on Co-operation and allied subjects. It is printed on 28 lbs. 
antique paper. Its subscription per annum is: Inland Rs. 6; Foreign 
Sh. 10. The price per single copy is: Inland Rs. 1-8-0; Foreign 
Sh. 2-6. 


Warm Reception by the Press. — ^The Review has received a warm 
reception from all over the conntrv and is appreciated by Co-operators, 
both officials and non-officials, for the high standard of its articles. It has 
been very favourably commented tinon bv the Press both in India and 
abroad and it has created a demand for itself in co-operative quarters of 
foreign lands. 

In the words of the Review of International Co-operation, London, 
the Indian Co-operative Review is an excellent organ of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association. 

The As-scciations owe a deep debt of gratitude to the Hon’ble Mr. V. 
Ramadas Pantulu for taking upon himself the heavy responsihility of 
editing the Indian Co-operative Review honorarily at a great sacrifice of 
his precious time, and making it successful. 


^‘It would he better for men to he deprived of education than to 
receive their education from their masters ; for education in that sense 
is no better than the training of the cattle that are taken to the yokef* 

—Thomas Hodgskin, 1823, 
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Prof. H. L. Kaji, edited Co-operation in India the first of the 
Indian Co-operative Series published by the All India Co-operative In- 
stitutes’ Association. He contributed to the Directory in that publi- 
cation an article on Co-operative Journals in India. He then said 
that there were 40 co-operative journals in India dealing exclusively 
with co-operative subjects though in addition to these, ordinary jour- 
nals, dailies, weeklies, monthlies and quarterlies find some space in 
their issues for co-operative news, reviews and for comments on the 
progress of co-operation in the several parts of India. Of the 40 jour- 
nals then published only 6 were in English, namely those published by 
the Co-operative Institutes of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
and the United Provinces, the sixth by the Madras Co-operative District 
Central Bank. Of the 34 vernacular journals 6 were published in 
Bombay, 6 in Madras, 1 in the Punjab, 2 in the United Provinces, 2 in 
Bihar and Orissa, 1 in Bengal, 3 in the Central Provinces and Berar, 
1 in Assam, 1 in Coorg, 4 in Hyderabad (Deccan) , 1 in Mysore, 1 in 
Baroda, 3 in Travancore, 1 in Cochin and 1 in Pudukotteh. It will be 
seen that there was no All-India Journal then, for the Indian Co-opera- 
tive Review was started only in 1935. It is now a decade since Prof. 
Kaji compiled his Directory. It will be seen from the summary of the 
position in 1942 that two of the English J ournals, namely, those published 
by the Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation and the Madras Dis- 
trict Co-operative Central Bank have since been discontinued. The 
Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation Journal was an ably con- 
ducted journal and its discontinuance has to be greatly regretted. 


A Directory of the Co-operative Journals based on the information 
received from the Provincial Editors in response to the invitation of 
me General Editor is published below. It is not possible to vouch 
for the completeness of the list because it is not certain whether full 
formation regarding the Co-operative Journals in all parts of British 
India and Indian States has been furnished. It will be seen therefrom 
mat at present in addition to the Indian Co-opemtive Review (All- 
todia Journal) there are 5 English journals, namely, those published by 
the propaganda mstitutes of Bombay, Madras, Bengal, United Provinces, 
and J^u and I^hmir. Mysore publishes an Anglo-Karmada jour- 
mi. The other 18 journals are published purely in Indian Languages. 




CO-OPERATIVE REVIEW: English- Quarterly 
Institutes Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative^Banks’ 
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Association; An annual grant of Rs. 1,000 is made by the Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Association. Editor: The Hon’ble V. Rama- 
das Pantuiu, President, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
and Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association. A fuller 
account of the Indian Co-operative Review by Khan Mohammad Bashir 
Ahmad Khan is printed elsewhere. Address: Farhatbagh^ Mylapore, 
Madras. 


BRITISH INDIA 
Assam 

SAMABAYA : Assamese ; Monthly ; Established in March 1939; 
Published by the Assam Valley Co-operative Organisation Society, 
Ltd., An annual grant of about Rs. 250 is made by the Provincial 
Government. Editor: Mr. Bimala Kanta Bora, B.A., LL.B. 

Bengal 

1. THE BENGAL CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL: English: 
Quarteiy ; Established in 1914 ; Published by the Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance. The Provincial Government renders varied financial assis- 
tance every year. Editor : Mr. Haran Chandra Mukherjee who is in- 
timately connected with the Co-operative Movement for the last 15 
years. 

2. THE BHANDAR: Bengali: Monthly; Established in 1918; 
Published by the Bengal Co-operative Alliance ; Editor : Mr. Haran 
Chandra Mukherjee. 


GAOU : Hindi ; Monthly ; Established in 1916 ; Published by the 
Bihar Co-operative Federation, Patna; Permanent Editor: Mr. B. 
Dip Narayan Sinha, M.L.A., Deputy, Governor, Bihar Co-operative 
Federation. Acting Editor: Rai Saheb Mathura Prasad, Retired 
Principal, Biliar Co-operative Training Institute. 

Bombay 

1. THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE QUARTERLY: English; 
Quarterly ; Established in June 1917 ; Published by the Provincial Co- 
operative Institute, Bombay; Editorial Board consisting of 1. Prof. 
V. G. Kale, M.A.; 2. Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaki, B.A., LL.B.; 
and 3. Mr. V. L. Mehta, B. A. 

2. BROACH SAHAKAR SAMACHAR: Gujarati; Monthly; 
Established in April 1930 ; Published by Gujerat Divisional Branch of 
the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay. Editor: Mr. Dabhai 
Ambaidas Patel. 
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Central Provinces & Berar 

THE SAHAKARI VIDARBHA : Marathi; Montlily;_ Established in 
1924; Published by the Berar Co-operative institute, Ltd., Amraoti; 
Editor: Mr. Vithal Krishna Paithankar, B.A. (Vangamaya Visharad), 
Editor and Inspector, Berar Co-operative Institute, Ltd. 

Madras 

1. THE MADRAS JOURNAL OF CO-OPERATION : English : 
Monthly; Estabhshed in 1911; Published by the Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Union, Luz, Mylapore ; Editor : Sri R. Suryanarayana 
Rao, B.A., Secretary, Servants of India Society, Madras Branch, 
Royapettah. There is an Editorial Committee. 

2. SAilAKARAMU: Telugu: Monthly; Established in 1919; 
Published by the Anahra Provincial Co-operative Union, Rajah- 
mundry. An annual grant of Rs. 1,000 is made by the Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union; Editor: N. Sacyanarayana, Secretary, 
Andhra Provmcial Co-operative Union and Joint Secretary, Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union. 

3. KOOTTURAVU: Tamil: Established in 1929; Published by 
the Tamil Nadu Co-operative Federation, Coimbatore. An annual 
grant of Rs. 1,000 is made by the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union. Editor: Mr. N. Lakshmanan. 

4. PARASPARA SAHAYI: Malayalam: Monthly; Established 
in 1924 ; Pubiished by the Malabar District Co-operative Central Bank, 
Ltd., Calicut. An annual grant of Rs. 200 is made by the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union. Joint Editors : K. Raman Kutti Nair, 
B.A., Secretary, District Bank; and Sri V. R. Nayanar, B.A., Servants 
of India Society. 

KANNADA SAHAKARI : Canarese : Monthly ; Established 
in 1925; Published by the South Kanara District Advancement 
Society, Ltd., Mangalore. Gets some annual financial assistance from 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. Editor: Mr. H. Ramaraya 
Mallya, Ex-Editor of Satyagrahi and Swatantra Bharat, and Corres- 
pondent of the Hindu at Mangalore. 

Punjab 

CO-OPEEIATION : Urdu : Monthly ; Established in 1924 ; Pub- 
lished by the Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore ; Editor : Master 
Mohammad Bakhsh Muslim, B.A., H.P., H.U., Editor-in-Chief : 
IQian Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A S. 
(London) . 


United Provinces 

PROVINCES CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL:] 
English : Quarterly; l^tablished in 1925; Published by the United Pro- 
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vinces Co-operative Union. The Provincial Government makes an 
annual grant of Rs. 1,190. Editor: Rai Bahadur B. Mukherjee, 
M.A., B.L., F.E.S. (London), Reader in Economics and Sociology, 
University of Lucknow, Lucknow. 

Coorg 

KODAGU SAHAKARA BANDHU: Canarese: Monthly; Esta- 
bhshed on ist January 1941. Pubhshed by the Coorg Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ltd. A grant of Rs. 200 was made by the Govern- 
ment this year. Editorial Board consists of Messrs, (1) 1. P. 
Cariappa, M.L.C., (2) P. N. Ramachetty, (3) P. M. Chengappa, 
Dip. in Econ., C.H.D., F.R.E.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
and (4) M. B, Appayya, Managing Editor, 


INDIAN INDIA 
Baroda 

GRAMJIVAN (Rural Life) : Gujarati : Monthly ; Established in 
1930 as a quarterly but since 1934 issued paonthly. Published by 
the Baroda State Co-operative Institute; Editor: Bhailalbhai J. Patel, 
B.A., LL.B., Dandiya Bazaar, Baroda. 

Cochin 

SAHAKARANA PARABODHINI: Malayalam: Monthly; Esta- 
bhshed in December 1927; Published, by the Cochin Central Co-ope- 
rative Institute, Trichur; Editor: Mr. P. Madhava Menon, B.A., 
B.T. 


Hyderabad, (Deccan) 

GAON SUDHAR: Urdu, Marathi^ Telugu and Kamrese; Month- 
ly; Established in October 1940; Pubhshed by the Central Co-operative 
Union, Hyderabad. Nearly 1,700 copies in the four different langu- 
ages are given free mostly to agricultural credit societies. The Gov- 
ernment made an annual subsidy of Rs. 9,000, Editor: Mr. S. M. 
Nawab, B.A., C.H.D., (Manchester) Educational Officer, Central Co- 
operative Union, Hyderabad, Dn. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

CO-OPERATORS’ BULLETIN: English; Quarterly; Estabhshed in 
1939; Published by the Jammu and Kashmir Co-operative Institute, 
Ltd. Editorial Board consist of 1. H. L. Gupta, M.A., B.T., Pre- 
sident of the Institute, 2. A. R, Malhotra, B.A., and 3. D. N, Saraf, 
M.A,, (Econ.), B.Com. 

12 
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Mysore 

MYSORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL (MYSORE SAHAKARA 
PATRIKA) : Anglo-Kanmda ; Monthly; Established in January 1925 ; 
Published by the Mysore Co-operative Institute. The Institute is the 
receipient of a general subvention of Rs. 750 from the Government of 
Mysore. Editor: R. Krishna Swamy, B.A., B.T., Asst. Secretary, Mysore 
Co-operative Institute and Director, Bangalore Industrial & Commercial 
Co-operative Society (1939-40) and Bangalore City Co-operative 
Housing Society Ltd., since 1940. 

Travaxicore 

TRAVANCORE CO-OPERATIVE JOURNAL : Malayalam; 
Monthly; Established in 1926; Published by the Travancore Co-opera- 
tive Institute, Ltd. Editors: Mr. K. G. Gopalakrishnan, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute and Mr. P. Paramu Pillay, B.A., B.L., Secretary 
of the Institute. 


Education through Co-operative Press should help to produce cd- 
operators whose daily activities are pervaded hy that idealism ’and 
ideology associated with co-operation and behind whose work there is 
not merely the stimulus of the coin hut of that exalted sense of duty 
which ought to animate and iTispire a genuine co-operator, 

—General Editor. 



DEPARTMENTS OF CO-OPERATION 
ASSAM (1939-40). 

The head of the Department is the Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, and there is one Assistant Registrar for each of the Divisions, Surma 
Valley and Assam Valley. There is a Provincial Auditor for Assam and 
the appointment of nine Assistant Auditors was sanctioned at the close 
of the year 1939-40. Supervision and Audit work was usually carried 
on by the 15 Inspectors who were placed in charge of the 16 Circles 
and the Provincial Auditor. The Inspectors are popularly known as 
Circle Inspectors. Two Education Inspectors, one in each valley, were 
appointed to impart training to the office-bearers and members of the co- 
operative societies throughout the year. From out of the grant drawn 
from the Government of India for development of the handloom indus- 
try, two Co-operative Weaving Inspectors, one in each valley, were being 
maintained. There is no information in the administration report of the 
expenditure incurred on this and the clerical staff of the department. 

Registrar :—M, H. Hussain, Esq., LC,S, 

BENGAL (1939-40) 

The officers of the Department consisted of the Registrar, Personal 
Assistant to the Registrar, Deputy Registrar and 17 Assistant Regis- 
trars — 16 in charge of divisions and 1 Industrial Assistant Registrar, 
Chief Auditor and the Officer-in-charge, Dxmi Dum Training Insti- 
tute. There were 8 Divisional Auditors working in the year, 118 
territorial inspectors and 273 auditors. The number of supervisors 
employed under central societies was 677. The cost of 10 supervisors 
maintained for irrigation societies was paid by Government. 

There is no information in the administration report of the expendi- 
ture incurred during the year on the department. 

Registrar: — A. Ahmed, Esq., I.C.S. 

BIHAR (1940) 

The officers of the department consisted of the Registrar, Deputy 
Registrar, 8 Assistant Registrars, 4 Special Officers, Principal, Co- 
operative Training Institute and one Chief Auditor. There were 
several organisers of Canegrowers’ Societies and 28 Inspectors 
working during the year. Since the audit of the societies has 
been taken up by the department, the services of an officer from the 
Indian Audit Department have been requisitioned and he was engaged 
in examining the scheme of reorganisation of the audit service in Bihar. 
The total expenditure of Government on the department was Rs. 3,83,601 
during the year ended with 31st December ^40. 

Registrar :—M. M. PUllip, Esq., LC.S, 
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BOMBAY (1930-40). 

The department in Bombay consisted of the following staff: 
Registrar; Deputy Registrar; Personal Assistant to the Registrar; Assist- 
ant Registrar, Co-operative Finance; Assistant Registrar, Land Mortgage 
Banks ; Chief Marketing Officer ; ten Assistant Registrars, four special 
auditors and one temporary additional special auditor. The net ex- 
penditure incurred by the Government towards the cost of establish- 
ment of the department during the year was Rs. 8,57,743. 

Registrar:— jS. M. Ikram, Esq,,LC.S, 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR (1939-40) 

For reasons of economy, the post of Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in Central Provinces and Berar was combined with the posts of 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, Registrar of Firms and Secretary, 
Village Uplift Board. The other officials of the department consisted of 
one Senior Deputy Registrar and 7 Assistant Registrars. Besides, one 
Educational Inspector and three Assistant Educational Inspectors were 
maintained out of the Government of India grant. The Provincial 
Government maintained an audit staff also, the head of the section 
being called the Chief Auditor. The cost to Government on the depart- 
ment for the year was Rs. 2,47,547. 

Registrar :—D\ V. Rege, Esq., I.C.S. 

MADRAS (1939-40) 

The strength of the establishment of the department in Madras dur- 
ing the year consisted of the Registrar, Joint Registrar, Additional Joint 
Registrar under training; 19 Deputy Registrars on general duty; 3 Deputy 
Registrars for Land Mortgage Banks; Personal Assistant to the Registrar; 
4 Assistant Registrars; 61 Co-operative Suh-Registrars; Principal, Central 
Co-operative Institute, Madras and two lecturers; 69 Senior Inspectors; 
710 Junior Inspectors and clerical and other staff numbering 440. The 
net cost to Government in respect of the department was Rs. 10*375 lakhs, 

Registrar : — W . R. S. Sathianathan, Esq., I.C.S. 

NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE (1939-40) 

The officers of the department consisted of the Registrar, Deputy 
Registrar and two Assistant Registrars— one in charge of the Southern 
Circle, and the other Northern Circle, and one Educational Assistant 
Registrar. The subordinate staff consisted of 19 Inspectors and 44 sub- 
inspectors. Another Education Inspector was maintained from Gov- 
ernment of India Special Grant. The total expenditure by the Govern- 
ment on the movement during the year (including the special grant for 
Education and Training of Members) amounted to Rs. 1*21 lakhs. 

Registrar:— G. M. K. Niazi, Esq., I.C.S. 
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ORISSA (1939-40). 

The staff of the department in Orissa during the year consisted of 
the Registrar; Deputy Registrar, 7 Assistant Registrars, 6 Sub-Assistant 
Registrars, 8 Senior Inspectors 49 Junior Inspectors and clerical and 
other staff numbering 72. The net expenditure incurred on the depart- 
ment amoimted to Rs. 132-8 thousands. 

Registrar: — S. Solomon^ Esq. 

PUNJAB (1938-39) 

The administrative staff of the department at the end of the year con- 
sisted of as follows : Registrar, 4 Deputy Registrars, Personal Assistant 
to the Registrar, Financial Adviser to the department and 23 Assistant 
Registrars. A new post of Assistant Registrar, Consolidation of Holdings 
was created from the Special Development Fund and another temporary 
Assistant Registrar (Educational) was maintained from the Special 
Government of India Grant. The Executive staff consisted of 157 
Inspectors and 152 sub-inspectors. Besides, 12 Inspectors and 101 sub- 
inspectors paid from Government of India Subvention ; 18 Inspectors and 
179 sub-inspectors paid from Special Development Programme; 2 Educa- 
tional Assistants paid from Abiana Grant forGurgaon district; 623 sub- 
inspectors (Auditors and Supervisors) and 4 Senior Auditors paid by the 
Punjab Co-operative Union; 5 Supervisors paid by the Co-operative 
Industrial Bank, Amritsar and 25 sub-inspectors paid by Central Banks, 
Provincial Bank and Unions, were maintained. The total expenditure of 
Government on the department during the year (including the special 
subvention from the Government; of India) amounted to Rs. 14*92 lakhs. 

Registrar:—!. E. Jones, Esq.,I.C.S. 

SIND (1939-40) 

The Gazetted Officers of the depai-tment in Sind consisted the 
Registrar, Assistant Registrar, Special Auditor and one Additional 
Special Auditor. Tlie subordinate staff numbered 44 of which 8 were 
temporary appointments. The cost of working of the department during 
the year was Rs. 1,22,884 of which Rs. 18,535 was charged and the 
balance voted. 

Registrar:— Y A. Memon, Esq,,LC.S. 

UNITED PROVINCES (1939-40) 

The staff of the department in the United Provinces consisted of the 
Registrar, Deputy Registrar, 7 Assistant Registrars and several Cane 
Development Officers and Deputy Cano Development Officers. There 
were 49 ordinary Inspectors. 15 Temporary Inspectors were appointed 
during the year. Eight special Inspectors were also maintained of which 
one was paid from the Government of India Grant. The number of 
auditors was 61 and 20 temporary auditors were appointed during the 
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year. The Provincial Co-operative Union employed 417 ordinary super- 
visors including 81 on deputation. Over and above, 151 temporary 
supervisors were appointed under the marketing scheme. Of the total, 
256 were put exclusively in charge of credit work. Miscellaneous acti- 
vities such as consolidation of holdings, ghee, work among women, land 
mortgage societies and milk and dairy accounted for the rest. The num- 
ber of lady supervisors was 6 during the year. The number of super- 
visors employed by non-provincialized banks was 28. The cost to Gov- 
ernment on the administration of the department was Rs. 6*49 lakhs 
during the year. 

Registrar:— -5. Hasan, Esq»,LC.S. 

COORG (1939-40) 

The staff of the department in Coorg consisted of the Registrar, 
Assistant Registrar, five inspectors — each in charge of a circle and 
clerks and others numbering 12. The cost of working of the depart- 
ment during the year was Rs. 13,217. 

Registrar P. M. Chengappa, Esq., Dip.-Econ,, C.H.D., F.R.E.S. 


BARODA (1939-40) 

The staff of the department consisted of the Registrar, two Assistant 
Registrars and 22 Auditors including the special Auditor appointed 
during the year. Of these 22 auditors, four were temporary — one main- 
tained from the Agricultural Department. The cost to the State on the 
department during the year amounted to Rs. 73,316. 

Registrar :—M. Y. Desai, Esq., B.A., LL.B, 

COCHIN (1939-40) 

The staff of the department consisted of the Registrar and 11 inspec- 
tors including the temporary inspector in charge of liquidation work. 
The cost to the State on the administration of the department during the 
year was Rs. 28,512. 

Registrar:— K. Narayam Menon,Esq., M.A., C.H.D, 

GWALIOR (193940) 

The staff of the Department in Gwalior consisted of a Director 
(who is also Inspector-General of Banks), a Registrar (post newly 
created to push through the reforms recommended by Professor V. 
G. Kale), a Personal Assistant, 20 District Inspectors, 24 Sub-Inspec- 
tors, 2 Special Auditors and 17 Auditors. The total expenditure of 
Government amounted to Rs. 1,52,149. 

Registrar:—?, S. Mehta, Esq. 
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HYDERABAD (1939-40) 

The Gazetted Siait oi; die depanment consisted of the Registrar, 
Deputy Registrar, 7 Assistant Registrars, 6 Deputy Assistant Registrars 
and one Chief Auditor. The non-Gazetted Staff consisted of 27 Inspec- 
tors, 3 relieving inspectors, 30 organisers, 16 side-grade auditors and 
35 auditors. The expenditure incurred by Government on the depart- 
ment was Rs. 4,14,345 during the year. 

RegistrxIr ; — iS. Fazalulla, Esq.,H,C.S. 

INDORE (1939-40) 

The Gazetted staff of the department consisted of the Registrar, and 
7 Inspectors who were assigned respective circles for the work of Audit, 
Inspection, Supervision, Inquiry, Organisation and Re-organisation. The 
Agricultural and Co-operative departments were combined for part of 
the financial year and hence exact figures of expenditure over co-ope- 
rative department are not available. The combined budget for both the 
departments for the year was Rs. 69,376 while the budget figures of co- 
operative department for 1940-41 are Rs. 25,869. 

Registrar:— Rai Ratan A, G. Sherlekar, Esq, 

MYSORE (193940)^ 

The Gazetted staff of the department consisted of the Registrar, 
Personal Assistant to the Registrar, Deputy Registrar, 6 Assistant Regis- 
trars each in charge of one Division and another Assistant Registrar in 
charge of all Land Mortgage Societies. The executive staff consisted of 
54 Inspectors of whom 11 were in charge of the work of the Land Mort- 
gage Scheme, while the strength of the Ministerial staff was 30 of whom 
one was a temporary clerk. There were three official liquidators of Co- 
operative Societies at the beginning of the year, two for societies indebted 
to the Apex Bank and the third for societies indebted to the District 
Central Banks. The Apex Bank contributed Rs. 130 per month towards 
the charges of the two liquidators and their peons. A total cost of 
Rs. 1,59,884 was incurred by Government during the year for the ad- 
ministration of the department. 

Registrar:— M. Abdvl Hukh, Esq,, B,A, 

TRAVANCORE (1938-39) 

The Registrar of Co-operative Societies was also the Land Revenue 
and Income Tax Commissioner during the year. The other officers of 
the department were Personal Assistant to the Registrar, two Assistant 
Registars — one in charge of the Southern and the other Northern Divi- 
sions, and an Additional Assistant Registrar for Liquidation work. 
There were also 47 Inspectors of whom thirty-four were in charge of 
Circles, two were m charge of non-credit work, three were sale officers 
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and eight in charge of liquidation work. Those who were in charge of 
liquidation work were temporarily appointed. In addition to the above, 
there was ministedal staff also. The cost to Government on the depart- 
ment during the year was Rs. 89,871. 

Registrar :—K. R. Namyana Iyer, Esq., B.A., M.Sc., F.C.S. 


Their (departmental staff) duty will he to educate the members 
upto tfee point at which they will be competent themselves to undertake 
the duties of the official staff and so to dispense with their services . . . . 
Ihe best judge of the fitness of any member of the ^aff must be the 
member of the primary society whose ear he has to secure and retain. 

■—Royal Commission on Agriculture in India. 



CO-OFEEATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN INDIA 


ALI^INDIA 

1. The All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, 

2. The Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association. 

BRITISH INDIA 
Assam 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Provincial Co-operative Bank of Assam, Shillong. 

Other Organisations 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Es. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Provincial Co-operative Bank of Assam. 

Bengal 

Provincial Organisations 

1. The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. Bengal Co-operative Alliance, 

3. Bengal Provincial Co-operative Industrial Society, 

4. The Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society, 

5. The Central Paddy Sale Society, 

6. The Central Co-operative Anti-Malarial Society, 

7. The Bengal Co-operative Home Crofters’ Association. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. East Indian Railway Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

3. Bengal Nagpur Railway Employees’ Co-operative Urban Bank, 

4. Eastern Bengal Railway Employees’ Co-operative Credit So- 

ciety, 

5. Mymcnsingh Central Co-operative Bank, 

6. Chittagong Urban Co-operative Bank, 

7. Calcutta Corporation Credit Society. 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Bs. 1 lakh 
and less than Bs. 5 lakhs 

1. Ghatal People’s Urban Bank, 

2. FaridpiJir Central Co-operative Bank, 

3. Comilla Central Co-operative Bank, 
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4. Raipura Central Co-operative Bank, 

5. Pabna Central Co-operative Bank, 

6. Dacca Central Co-operative Bank, 

7. Khepupara Central Co-operative Bank, 

8. Barisal Central Co-operative Bank, 

9. Chandpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

10. Postal Co-operative Credit Society of Calcutta, 

11. Jessore Central Co-operative Barik, 

12. Jamalpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

13. Co-operative Credit Society of the Port Commissioners 

of Calcutta, 

14. Catra-Serampur Co-operative Credit Society, 

15. Chittagong Central Co-operative Bank, 

16. Feni Central Co-operative Bank, 

17. Magura Central Co-operative Bank, 

18. Biki‘ampur Central Co-operative Bank, 

19. Gopalganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

20. Braiimanbaria Central Co-operative Bank, 

21. Bogra Central Co-operative Bank, 


Ichhapur Rifle Factory Co-operative Credit Society, 

Assam Bengal Railway Employees' Co-operative Credit Society, 
Mymensingh Co-operative Town Bank, 

Midnapur Central Co-operative Bank, 

Burdwan Central Co-operative Bank, 

Narayanganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

Taki Central Co-operative Bank, 

Serajganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

Tangail Central Co-operative Bank, 

Baidyabati Sheoraphuli Co-operative Credit Society, 
Chittagong Islamabad Town Bank, 

Kishoreganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

Bengal Secretariat Co-operative Society, 

Berhampur Central Co-operative Bank, 

Khulna Central Co-operative Bank, 

Kushtia Central Co-operative Bank, 

Noakhali Central Co-operative Bank, 

Tamlufc Central Co-operative Bank, 

Madaripur Central Co-operative Bank, 

Post and Telegraph Accounts Co-operative Credit Society, 
Rejshahi Central Co-operative Bank, 

NaraU Central Co-operative Bank, 

Customs General Co-operative Credit Society, 

Gaibandha Central Co-operative Bank, 

&darghat Urban Co-operative Bank, 

Hoognly Central Co-operative Bank, 

Mai^ganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

Goalundo Cmtral Co-operative Bank, 

Cdratta Police Co-operative Credit Society, 

Kilbum Writers’ Co-operative Society, 
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52. Marine and Engineering Co-operative and Thrift Society, 

53. Treasury Buildings Co-operative Credit Society, 

54. Rampurliat Central Co-operative Bank, 

55. Bankura Central Co-operative Bank, 

56. Bhola Central Co-operative Bank, 

57. Ullapara Central Co-operative Bank, 

58. Shazadpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

59. Naogaon Central Co-operative Bank, 

60. Naogaon Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 

61. Gun and Shell Factory Co-operative Society, 

62. Birbhum Central Co-operative Bank, 

63. Pingna Central Co-operative Bank, 


Bihar 

Provincial Organisations 

1. The Bihar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. The Bihar Co-operative Federation. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Bihar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Patna. 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Siwan Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Jahanabad Central Co-operative Bank, 

3. Nawada Central Co-operative Bank, 

4. Rohika Central Co-operative Union, 

5. Daulatpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

6. Muzarffarpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

7. Gopalganj Central Co-operative Bank, 

8. Laheriasarai Central Co-operative Bank, 

9. Bhagalpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

10. Sitamarhi Central Co-operative Bank. 

Bombay 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2„ Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 

3. Bombay Provincial Co-operative Insurance Society, 

4. Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Association, 

5. Bombay Provincial Land Mortgage Bank. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of Rs, 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

G.I.P. Rmlway Ehipioyees’ Co-operative Bajik, Bdtobay, 
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3. Jackson Co-operative Bank of the B. B. & C. I. Railway, 

Bombay, 

4. East Khandesh Central Co-operative Bank, Jalgaon, 

5. Karnatak Central Co-operative Bank, Dharwar, 

6. Surat District Co-operative Bank, Surat, 

7. Poona Central Co-operative Bank, Poona. 

Class B.-— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Broach Co-operative Bank, 

2. Ahmednagar District Urban Central Co-operative Bank, 

Ahmednagar, 

3. Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Bank, 

4. Southern Mahratta Urban Co-operative Credit Bank, Dharwar, 

5. Hubli Urban Co-operative Bank, Hubli, 

6. Bombay City Police Co-operative Urban Bank, Bombay, 

7. Bombay Postal Co-operative Society, Bombay, 

8. Belgaum Pioneer Urban Co-operative Credit Bank, Belgaum, 

9. Belgaum District Central Co-operative Bank, Belgaum, 

10. Betgeri Urban Co-operative Bank, Gadag-Betgeri, 

11. Bijapur District Central Co-operative Bank, 

12. Ismailia Co-operative Bank, Bombay, 

13. Bombay Port Trust Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

14. Surat JPeople’s Co-operative Bank, 

15. Dhai'war Urban Co-operative Bank, 

16. Mazgaon Dock Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

17. Dhulia Urban Co-operative Bank, 

18. Kittur Co-operative Urban Bank, 

19. Barsi Central Co-operative Bank, Barsi, 

20. Sholapur District Central Co-operative Bank, Sholapur, 

21. Educational Department Servants’ Co-operative Credit Urban 

Bank, Nasik, 

22. Hydro Employees’ Co-operative Credit Bank, Bombay, 

23. Cosmos Co-operative Urban Bank, Poona, 

24. East Khandesh Government Servants’ Co-operative Credit 

Society, Jalgaon, 

25. Bhusawal People’s Co-operative Bank, Bhusawal, 

26. E. D, Sassoon Staff Co-operative Credit Bank, 

27. Zoroastrian Co-operative Credit Bank, 

28. Bombay Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 

29. Satara District Local Board Primary Teachers’ Co-operative 

Credit Society, Satara, 

30. Bombay Schools Committee’s Employees’ Co-operative Credit 

Bank, 

31. Amalner Co-operative Urban Bank, 

32. Saraswat Co-operative Bank, 

33. Salt Department Co-operative Credit Society, 

34. Gokak Urban Co-operative Bank, 

35. Manchester MiU Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

Bombay, 
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36. Ahmedabad People’s Co-operative Bank, 

37. Morarjee Gocxddas Mill Hands’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

Sirsi. 

Central Provinces & Berar 

Provincial Organisations 

1. C. P. & Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. C. P. & Berar Co-operative Federation. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. C. P. & Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. Amraoti Central Bank, 

3. Akola Central Bank. 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Nagpur Central Bank, 

2. Balaghat Central Bank, 

3 . Morsi Central Bank. 

4. Sihora Central Bank, 

5. Damoh Central Bank, 

6. Hoshangabad Central Bank, 

7. Betul Central Bank, 

8. Nimar Central Bank, 

9. Narsinghpur Central Bank, 

10. Chhindwara Central Bank, 

11. Raipur Central Bank, 

12. Btildana Central Bank, 

13. Khamgaon Central Bank, 

14. Drug Central Bank, 

15. Yeotmal Central Bank, 

16. Bilaspur Central Bank, 

17. Mehkar Central Bank, 

18. Saugor Central Bank, 

19. Sohagpur Central Bank, 

20. Wardha Central Bank, 

21. Malkapur Central Bank, 

22. Hard a Central Bank, 

23. Jubbulpore Central Bank, 

24. Daryapur Central Bank, 

25. Ellicbpur Central Bank. 

Madras 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2. Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 

3. Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, 
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4. Central Co-operative Printing Works, 

5. Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society, 

6. Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society, 

7. South India Co-operative Insurance Society, 

8. The Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative So- 

ciety, 

9. The Madras Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Society, 

10. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Stationery Stores. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madras, 

2. Arcot (North) District Co-operative Central Bank, Vellore, 

3. Chingleput District Co-operative Central Bank, Conjeeveram, 

4. Madras and Southern Maharatta Railway Employees’ Urban 

Bank, Madras, 

5. Trichinopoly District Co-operative Central Bank, Trichinopoly, 

6. South Indian Railway Employees’ Co-operative Society, Trichi- 

nopoly, 

7. Madras Posts and Telegraph Co-operative Society, Madras, 

8. Coimbatore District Urban Bank, Coimbatore, 

9. Madura Ramnad Central Co-operative Bank, 

10. Salem District Urban Bank, 

11. Guntur District Co-operative Central Bank, Tenali. 

12. Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Madras. 
Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 

and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Anantapur District Co-operative Central Bank, Anantapur, 

2. Bellary District Hospet Co-operative Central Bank, Hospet, 

3. Canara (South) District Central Co-operative Bank, Manga- 

lore, 

4. Krishna Co-operative Bank, Masulipatam, 

5. Chittoor District Co-operative Central Bank, Chittoor, 

6. Tinnevelly District Co-operative Central Bank, 

7. Co-operative Central Bank, Kumbakonam, 

8. Malabar District Co-operative Central Bank, Calicut, 

9. Nellore District Co-operative Banking Union, 

10. Tanjore District Co-operative Central Bank, Tanjore, 

11. Madras City Co-operative Bank, 

12. West Godavari District Co-operative Central Bank, Ellore, 

13. Ramachandrapuram Co-operative Central Bank, East Goda- 

vari, 

14. Kumool District Co-operative Central Bank, 

15. Srivilliputtur Co-operative Banking Union, 

16. Vizianagram Co-operative Central Bank, 

17. Salem Urban Co-operative Society, 

18. Mangalore Catholic Co-operative Bank, 

19. Shri Konaseema Co-operative Central Bank, Amalapuram, East 

Godavari, 
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20. Co-operative Bank, Vizianagram, 

21. Erode Urban Co-operative Bank, 

22. Cocanada Co-operative Central Bank, 

23. Chicacole Co-operative Central Bank, 

24. South Arcot District Co-operative Central Bank, 

25. Big Conjeeveram Town Co-operative Bank, 

26. Co-operative Bank, Vizagapatam, 

27. Viziavada Co-operative Central Bank, Bezwada, 

28. Chittoor Co-operative Town Bank, 

29. Madras Corporation Labourers’ Co-opei'ative Society, 

30. Cuddapah District Co-operative Central Bank, 

31. Madras Corporation Officials’ Co-operative Society, 

32. Tirupathi Co-operative Town Bank, 

33. Madras District Co-operative Central Bank, Madras, 

34. Mannargudi Urban Bank. 

Orissa 

Provincial Organisations 

1. The Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Bs. 1 lakh 
and less than Es. 6 lakhs 

1. Aska Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Cuttack Central Co-operative Bank, 

3. Khurda Central Co-operative Bank, 

4. Banki Dompara Central Co-operative Bank, 

5. Balasore Central Co-operative Bank, 

6. Angul Central Co-operative Union, 

7. Berhampur Central Co-operative Bank, 

Punjab 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore, 

2. The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore, 

2. Lahore Central Co-operative Bank, Lahore, 

3. Nortli Western Railway Employees’ Credit Society, Lahore, 

4. Jullimdur Central Co-operative Bank, Jullundur, 

5. Lyallpur Central Co-operative Bank, LyaUpur. 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over^Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Ambaia Central Bank, 

2. Eazilka Central Bank (Ferozepur District), 

3. Gurdaspur Centrial Bank, 
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4. Rohtak Central Bank, 

5. Sargodha Central Bank, 

6. Sialkot Central Bank, 

7. Gujranwala Central Bank, 

8. Gujrat Central Bank, 

9. Ludhiana Central Bank, 

10. Gurgaon Central Co-operative Bank, 

11. Karnal Central Co-operative Bank, 

12. HosMarpur Central Co-operative Bank, 

13. Amritsar Central Co-operative Bank, 

14. Rawalpindi Central Co-operative Bank, 

15. Jaranwala Central Co-operative Bank (Lyallpur District), 

16. Brayne Central Co-operative Bank, Rewari, 

17. Pasrur Central Bank (Sialkot District), 

18. Sheikhupura Central Bank, 

19. Sirsa Central Bank (Hissar District), 

20. Daska Central Bank (Sialkot District), 

21. Mianwali Central Bank, 

22. Narowal Central Bank (Sialkot District), 

23. Ferozepur Central Bank, 

24. Hissar Central Bank, 

25. Moga Central Bank (Ferozepur District), 

26. Bhalwal Central Bank (Shahpur District), 

27. Attock Central Bank, 

28. Montgomery Central Bank, 

29. Nankana Sahib Central Bank, 

30. Jhang Central Bank, 

31. Multan Central Bank, 

32. Kangra Central Bank, 

33. Pakpattan Central Bank (Montgomery District), 

34. Khanewal Central Bank (Multan District), 

35. Jhelum Central Bank, 

36. Chakwal Central Bank (Jhelum District) . 

Sind 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, 

2, Sind Provincial Co-operative Institute, 

Other Organisations 

Class A.— Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over, 

1. Mercantile Co-operative Bank, Karachi, 

2. Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, Karachi. 

Class B.-— Banks having capital and reserve of over JRs. 1 IgVh 
and less than Hs. 5 lakhs 

1. Khndabadi Amil Co-operative Credit Bank, Hyderabad, 

2. Hyderabad Bhaibund Co-operative Bank, Hyderabad, 

3. Karachi Urban Co-operative Bank, Karachi, 

4. Hyderabad! Amil Co-operative Urban Bank, Karachi, 
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5. KJiudabadi Bhaibimd Co-operative Credit Bank, Hyderabad, 

6. Larkana Zamindari Co-operative Bank, Larkana, 

7. Mirpnrkhas Zamindari Co-operative Bank, Mirpurkhas, 

8. Sbikarpur Zamindari Co-operative Bank, Shikarpur. 

United Provinces 
Provincial Organisations 

1. The United Provinces Co-operative Union. 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. U. P. Postal Co-operative Society, Lucknow. 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Bijnor District Bank, 

2. Muttra District Bank, 

3. Moradabad District Bank, 

4. Jalaun District Bank, Orai, 

5. Gorakhpur District Bank, 

6. Kasia Central Bank, 

7 . Oudh and Rohilkhand Railway Employees’ Co-operative 

Credit Society, Lucknow, 

8. Mainpuri District Bank, 

9. Banda District Bank, 

10. Unao District Bank, 

11. Agra District Bank, Agra, 

12. Debra Dun District Bank, 

13. United Provinces Telegraph Co-operative Credit Society, Agra, 

14. Sultanpur District Bank, 

15. B. & N. W. Railway Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society, 

Gorakhpur. 


Coorg 

Provincial Organisations 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Coorg Central Co-operative Bank, Mercara. 

British Administered Areas — Secunderabad 
Provincial Organisations 

1. The British Administered Areas Central Co-operative Union. 

Delhi 

Other Organisations 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 la&h 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Delhi Province Central Co-operative Bank, 

X4 
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Ajmer-Merwara 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, Ajmer. 

2. Beawar Central Co-operative Bank, Beawar. 


INDIAN INDIA 
Baroda 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Shii Sayaji Sahakar Sewak Sangh, 

2. Pustakalaya Sahayak Sahakari Mandal. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Baroda Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Mebsana District Co-operative Central Bank, 

3. Baroda Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 

4. Anyoanya Sabakari Mandal. 

Cochin 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Cochin Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Cochin Central Co-operative Institute. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Cochin Central Co-operative Bank. 

Gwalior 

Provincial Organisations 
1. Rural Service Institute, Shivpuri. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. — Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Gird District Bank, Lashkar, 

2. Morena District Bank, Morena, 

3. Bhilsa District Bank, Bhilsa, 

4. Shajapur District Bank, Shajapm. 
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Hyderabad 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Hydei'abad Co-operative Dominion Bank, 

2. Hyderabad Central Co-operative Union, 

3. Hyderabad Co-operative Insurance Society, 

Other Organisations 

Class A. — ^Banks having capital and reserve of Es. 5 lakhs and over. 

1. Dominion Bank, Hyderabad. 

Class B. —Banks having capital and reserve of over Es. 1 lakh 
and less than Es. 5 lakhs 

1. Sangareddi Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Raichur Central Co-operative Bank, 

3. Gulbarga Central Co-operative Bank, 

4. Aurangabad Central Co-operative Bank, 

5. Warangal Central Co-operative Bank, 

6. Jalna Central Co-opertive Bank, 

7. Medak Central Co-operative Bank, 

S. Nalgonda Central Co-operative Bank, 

9. Mahbubnagar Central Co-operative Bank, 

10. Parbhani Central Co-opertive Bank. 

Indore 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Indore Premier Co-operative Bank, 

2. Indore Co-operative Central Association, 

3. Indore Central Sale and Supply Society, 

4. Indore Co-operative Insurance Society. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. — ^Baiiks having capital and leserve of over Es. 1 lakh 
and less than Es. 5 lakhs 

1. The Indore Premier Co-operative Bank. 

Jammu & Kashmer 

Provincial Organisations 

1. The Jammu & Kashmer Co-operative Institute. 

Mysore 

Provincial Organisations 

1. The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, 

2. The Mysore Co-operative Institute, Bangalore, 

3. The Mysore Co-operative Land Mortgage Baiik, 

4. The Bangalore Central Co-operative Bank. 
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Other Organisations 

Class A.— Banks having capital and reserve of Rs. 5 laklis and over. 

1. Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, Bangalore, 

2. Bangalore Central Co-operative Bank, 

3. Bangalore City Co-operative Bank. 

Class B.— Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs 

1. Bangalore City Co-operative Society, Bangalore City, 

2. Maiieswaram Co-operative Bank, Bangalore, 

3. Mysore Co-operative Society, Mysore, 

4. Grain Merchants’ Co-operative Bank, Bangalore, 

5. Mysore Krishnarajendra Co-operative Society, Mysore, 

6. Mysore Palace Central Co-operative Society, Mysore, 

7. Chikballapur Co-operative Society, 

8. Shimoga Co-operative Bank, Shimoga, 

9. Mysore City Co-operative Bank. 

Travancore 

Provincial Organisations 

1. Trivandriim Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Travancore Co-operative Institute, 

3. Travancore Aloe Yam Co-operative Society, 

4. Travancore Central Produce Co-operative Society, 

5. Travancore Industrial Co-operative Society. 

Other Organisations 

Class B. —Banks having capital and reserve of over Rs. 1 lakh 
and less than Rs. 5 lakhs. 

1. Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank, 

2. Nagercoil Peoples Co-operative Bank, 

3. Neyyattinkara Taluk 'Co-operative Bank. 


The essence of the co-operative movement is that the people should 
take the management of their own afairs into their own hands, and 
the whole object of those charged with the education of the members of 
co-operative organisations should he so to teach the people that they 
will he able to assume complete control of their own organisations/^ 

—Royal CoMMissm on Agricultuhe in India, 



PROVINCES AND STATES IN INDIA 


AREA, POPULATION, CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 
MEMBERS, WORKING CAPITAL, 1940 



Name 

Area in 
sq . miles . 

Population 
in thousands, 
1941 

Total No. of 
Co-operative 
Societies. 

Total No. of 
Members. 

s 1 1 ^ 

■ ■ 


PKOVINCES: 






1. 

Assam 

67,334 

10,205 

1,579 

60,644 

83,44,914 

2. 

Bengal 

77,521 

60,314 

37,439 

11,62,560 

21,24,67,996 

3. 

Bihar 

69,348 

36,340 

8,288 

2,30,889 

3,68,96,067 

4. 

Bombay 

77,221 

20,858 

5,289 

6,31,346 

16,13,15,255 

5. 

C. P. & Berar .. 

80,637 

16,822 

4,884 

1,36,271 

5,23,52,974 

6. 

Madras 

1,24,363 

49,342 

14,466 

11,65,000 

24,04,00,000 

7. 

N.W.F. P. 

36,356t 

3,038 

944 

34,463 

24,77,038 

8, 

Orissa 

32,400 

8,729 

2,726 

1,08,925 

1,29,00,071 

9. 

Punjab 

99,200 

28,419 

24,322 

9,65,516 

17,14,00,000 

10. 

Sind 

46,378 

4,537 

1,406 

69,613 

2,82,16,991 

11. 

United Provinces . 

1,06,248 

55,021 

16,078 

11,66,970 

3,51,58,492 

12. 

Ajmer Merwara . . 

2,367 

584 

* 

* 

* 

13. 

Coorg 

1,593 

169 

295 

20,724 

14,59,230 

14. 

Delhi 

573 

917 

* 

* 

* 


STATES: 






1. 

Baroda 

8,164 

2,855 

1,297 

65,920 

1,01,98,520 

2. 

Bhopal 

6,924 

823 

* 

* 

* 

3. 

Cochin 

1,483 

1,423 

328 

36,390 

50,64,345 

4. 

Gwalior 

26,367 

3,992 

3,997 

80,483 

1,28,62,131 

5. 

Hyderabad 

82,698 

16,184 

3,958 

1,54,412 

2,77,56,935 

6. 

Indore 

9,902 

1,510 

847 

29,974 

89,82,257 

7. 

Jammu & Kashmir 

84,471 

3,945 

« 

* 

* 

8. 

Mysore 

29,458 

7,329 

1,956 

1,45,000 

2,64,19,210 

9. 

Travancore 

7,624 

6,070 

1,460 

1,81,377 

79,34,873 


♦Figures are not available. 

f The area of the Settled Districts is only 13,518 square miles, 





62 


66 


70 


74 ^ IS 





DISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCIAL AND PRIMARY LAND 
MORTGAGE BANKS AND URBAN CO-OPERATIVE BANKS 



Head OflSces of Provincial Land Mortgage Banks. 
Primary Land Mortgage Banks. 

Urban Co-operative Banks. 


By Ccmrtesy-^Beserve Bank of Mia 




AUDIT CLASSIFICATION OF CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 

1939-401 

(PERCENTAGES) 


Name. 


A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

Not 

Classified 

Total 

PROVINCES; 

Assam 


•61 

3*99 

53-04 

42-27 

•09 


100 

Bengal 


■09 

1-02 

36-94 

11-33 

10-89 

39-73 

100 

Bihar 


1-04 

7-86 

65-67 

21-12 

4-31 


100 

Bombay 


6-75 

23-06 

24-45 

43-72 


2-02 

100 

C. P. & Berar 


•51 

5-90 

67-29 

19-17 

7-13 


100 

Madras 


3-90 

16-72 

68-14 

11-24 



100 

N.W.F.P. 


1-06 

5-31 

(i) 34-93 

(ii) 41-97 

5-84 


10-89 

100 

Orissa 


•33 

2-48 

52-12 

29-89 

12-93 

2-25 

100 

Punjab* 


2*2 

14-2 

(i) 30-1 
(ii) 31-7 

18-6 


3-2 

100 

Sind 


1-02 

34-11 

31-37 

19-39 


14-11 

100 

United Provinces* 


•1 

1-5 

45-1 

37-1 

15-9 


99-7 

Ajmer-Merwara* 


2-1 

25-9 

45-3 

18-5 

.... 

8-2 

100 

Coorg 


17-36 

46-53 

30-56 

4-86 

‘69 


100 

Delhi 



18-40 

(i) 20-28 

(ii) 25-47 

28-30 


7-55 

100 

STATES: 

Baroda 


8*1 

22-1 

26-1 

26-0 

.... 

17 •7t 

100 

Cochin 


9-74 

21-19 

24-58 

34-32 

10-17 


100 

Gwalior 


•33 

4-32 

18-54 

40-99 

8-82 

27-00 

100 

Hyderabad 


2-63 

13-37 

57-27 

14-13 

6-08 

6-52 

100 

Travancore* 


2-30 

6-65 

48-26 

39-63 


3-16 

100 


* Figures relate to the year, 1938~39. 
tlnclijsive of societies wound up. 


1. The classification of societies in India is generally guided by the standards 
laid down by the Registrars’ Conference, 1926, though modifications therein have 
been made by some provinces in view of their experience. In general, a society 
is classified as ‘A’ if it is really good, works on co-operative lines, is sound finan- 
cially and otherwise, requires no help from outside other than the annual audit 
and may serve as a model to other co-operative societies; a society is placed in 
class ‘B’ if it is generally, in a sound and healthy condition and manages its 
own afiairs; it may, however, have a certain number of defaulters and may be 
short of perfection in co-operative spirit and education. A ‘D’ class society; 

is a bad society which wiU be cancelled if it does not improve in classification 

within two years, and it is ineligible for receiving any kind of loan from the 

financing institution. All other societies are grouped under ‘C class. Some 

provinces have further classified 'C societies into ‘C(i)’ and ‘C(ii)’; the latter 
being a little better than societies in class *D’; a few provinces have further in- 
troduced a new classification ‘E’ to apply to societies which are definitely con- 
demned to liquidation, with no possibility of revival. 




NUMBER OF SOCIETIES, THE AMOUNT OF WORKING CAPITAL 
OF WORKING SOCIETIES AND THE AMOUNT INVOLVED IN 
SOCIETIES UNDER LIQUIDATION AT THE END OF 1938-39 


(1) 

Number of 
societies. 

(2) 

Number of 
^ societies in 
liquidation. 

^ Amount ^ 

N ^ involved S 

8) 0 ^ f ."S societies 3 o 

t ^ ^ .-S S ^nder g 

8 C & liquidation S 

1 “S (Rs. “lakhs) (Rs. lakhs) ^ “g 
(4) (5i) (6) (7) 

PROVINCES; 







Assam 

.. 1,551 

190 

12-3 

88 

.... 

.... 

Bengal 

30,707 

1,559 

5-1 

2,021 



Bihar 

.. 7,762 

835 

10-8 

465 

20*8 

4*5 

Bombay 

.. 5,126 

782 

15-3 

1,627 

64*9 

4*0 

Central Provinces 

and 






Berar 

4,764 

1,323 

27-8 

543 

56*9 

10-5 

Madras 

13,759 

1,392 

10-1 

2,271 

73*1 

3*2 

North-West Frontier 






Province 

822 

7 

•9 

27 

•1 

•2 

Orissa 

.. 2,704 

189 

7-0 

132 

7*1 

5*4 

Punjab 

.. 24,322 

1,594 

6-6 

1,714 

49*6 

2*9 

Sind 

.. 1,397 

186 

13-3 

328 

8*8 

2*7 

United Provinces 

.. 10,858 

1,043 

9-6 

321 

17*6 

5*5 

Ajmer-Merwara 

.. 723 

79 

10-9 

62 

.... 


Coorg 

312 

4 

1*3 

14 

.... 

— 

Delhi 

353 

21 

6-0 

34 

•3 

•9 

Total 

.. 1,05,160 

9,204 

8^8 

7,461 

299*2 

4*0 

STATES: 






« 

Baroda 

.. 1,244 

140 

t|t-3 

95 

... * 


Bhopal 

671 

141 

21-0 

8 

5*4 

64*3 

Cochin 

314 

45 

14-3 

43 


.... 

Hyderabad 

.. 3,638 

129 

3*6 

275 

4*4 

1*6 

Mysore 

.. 1,892 

129 

6*8 

263 

.... 


Kashmir 

.. 3,633 

111 

3*1 ■ 

99 

1*2 

1*2 

Travancore 

.. 1,636 

327 

20*0 

79 

6*7 

8*5 

Total 

.. 13,035 

1,022 

7*8 

461 

17*7 


Grand Total 

.. 1,18,195 

10,226 

oo 

do 

7,923 

316*9 

4*0 



WHO IS WHO AMONG CO-OPERATOES IN INDIA 


BRITISH INDIA 
ASSAM 

(No information under the head ‘Who is Who’ has been received from Assam. 
We publish therefore the following names of non-official co-operators to whose 
activities reference has been made in the latest administration report of the 
Registrar) . 

Abdur Eahmau, Md., Maulvi; Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Sarbhog. 

jBarua, Lalit Kumar, Dr., Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Nowgong. 

Baruab, R. N., M.L.A., A prominent non-official co-operator. 

Chaliab, G. P., A prominent non-official co-operator. 

Hussain, M. H., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Assam (1941). 

Khurshid, Md., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Assam till 5th 
October 1939. 

Kumud Bebari Deb, Babu; A prominent non-officiai co-operator. 

Mebta, S. L., I.C.S., Ex-Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Assam. 

Narayan Cbowdbury, Prabhat, B.A*> Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, 
Nalbari. 

Neogy, J. N., M.A., Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Bijni. 

Padmapati, A. K., M.A., B.L., Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, 
Te 2 pur. 

Pbukan, Radba Natb, MA., B.L., Rai Bahadur; Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties and Director of Agriculture and Industries (1928); Responsible for considerable 
expansion and improvement of the movement. 

Purkayastha, K. C.: Honorary Secretary, Surma Valley Co-operative Orga-* 
nisation Society; Member, Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association. 

Ramzan Cbaudbury, Md., Maulvi; Hony. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, 
Baniachong. 


BENGAL 

Amili, NuMil, B.L., Khan Sahib; b. March 1897; Director, Central Co-opeiative 
Bahk, Mymensin^; Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank till 1940; Town 
Co-operative Bank, Mymensingh; and Ramamritganj Co-operative Bale and Supply 
Sodety; Hony. Secretary, Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, I4^ensm#i; Chair- 
man, Dhanikhola Milan Samaj Co-operative Shilpa Sangh; District Board, Hymen- 
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singh; Member, District School Board; Sadar Local Board; Ananda Mohan 
College Council, Mymensingh; and Indian Jute Committee; 'Vice-President 
Bengal District Board Association; Director, Dayamayee Jayanti Sugar MOls, 
Kishoreganj. 

Arshad Ali Maulvi, A.M., Khan Bahadui-: Registrar o£ Co-operative Societies, 
in Bengal for some time; Member, Executive Coimcii, Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 

Bhattacharjee, P. C., Honorary Secretary, Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 

Bose, M. N., B.A.jB.L., Rai Bahadur; Midnapore; b. 3rd October 1868; Secre- 
tary, Midnapore Central Co-operative Banii, 1914-30; Its Chairman, 1930-37 and 
again since 1940; Director, The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank, 1919-28, 
Chairman of its working Committee, 1919; Dkector again 1941; Vice-President, The 
Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, 1938; Awarded ihe Co-operative Jubilee 
Medal, 1935; Member, Midnapore Sadar Local Board, 1908-29, Vice-Chairman for 
9 years during the period; Member, The Midnapore Dt, Board for 20 years; Chair- 
man, Midnapore Municipality, 1924-34; Member, Governing Body, Midnapore Col- 
lege since 1918; Bengal Legislative Council, since 1937. 

Chandhwi, Tarapado, M.A., B.L., Katwa, Dt., Burdwan; b. 1897; Founder, 
Secretary, and Deputy Chairman, Katwa Central Co-operative Bank; Director, 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank; Chairman, Katwa Municipality. 

Chatterji, Sanat Kumar, Rai Bahadur, Dhai’mabhusan; b. June 1893; Lecturer, 
Civil Engineering College (1923); Professor, University Law College, Calcutta; Paper 
setter and paper examiner of the Law Examinations, Calcutta University; Member, 
Bengal Provincial Text-Book Committee; Chairman, Barasat Municipality 
(1928-1932); Director, Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank (1928-1941); Chairman, 
Land Mortgage Bank Sub- committee of the Provincial Bank (1935-1941); Joint 
Author of ‘Land Mortgage Bank’; Director, Barasat Central Co-operative Bank 
(1923-39); Chairman, Barasat Co-operative Credit Society; Some time Secretary and 
later Deputy Chairman of the Bengal Co-operative Industrial Society; Member, 
Executive Council of the Bengal Co-operative Alliance; Member, Standing 
Committee of the All-India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association from 1934 to 
1941; Member, Standing Committee of the All-India-Co -operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion for some time. 

Faroq.uie, K. G. M., Nawab, Sir; Chairman, Bengal Provincial Co-operative 
Bank; Formerly Minister of Co-operation, Government of Bengal. 

Ghose, Saral Kumar, M.A., B.L., Ghoramara; b. 1896; Hony. Secretary, Raj- 
shahi Central Co-operative Bank, and Rajshahi Town Co-operative Bank; 
Hony. Secretary Rajdiahi Dt. Postal Union; Chairman, Rajshahi-Pabna Pos*- 
tal Employees’ Co-operative Society; Rajshahi Co-operative Multipurpose Society; 
Director, Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank; Chairman, Rajshahi Town Co- 
operative Bank for some time; Deputy Chairman, Rajshahi Central Co-operative 
Bank for some years; Commissioner, Rajshahi Municipality; Member, Sadar Local 
Board; Secretary, Rajshahi Association; Member, Governing Body, Rajshahi Col- 
lege; Committee of Management, B. K. Agricultural Institute; Managing Commit- 
tee, P. N. Girls’ High School; Managing Committee, Lokenath High School; and Sadar 
Hospital Committee. 
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Giiosli. Jaiindi’a Natli, B.A., B.L.. Rai Bahadur, Khulna; b. June, 1884; Started 
the Khulna Central Co-operative Bank, 1917; Its Secretary till 1927; and later its 
Deputy Chairman for 10 years; Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank for 8 years; 
Obtained Kaisar-i-Hind Silver Medal, 1S22; Asst. Secretary, Khulna Bar Associa- 
tion and Jt. Secretaiy, Khulna Peoples’ Association for some time; Vice-Chairman, 
Khulna Dt. Board, 1920-28 and Chairman, 1928-38. 

Ghuznavl, Abdul Halim, Sir; Chairman, Calcutta Co-operative Milk Socie- 
ties Union; Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society; and Bengal Provincial Co- 
operative Industrial Society. 

Hossaiu, Ashraff; Khan Sahib; Jamalpui', Mymensingh; b. 1888; Founder 
Secretary, The Original DewanganJ Rice Prodayini Society; Secretary Jamalpur Co- 
operative Town Bank; Jt. Secretary, Deputy Chairman and now Chairman, Jamalpur 
Co-operative Central Bank; Member, Jamalpur Local Board; Member, Executive 
Committee, Bengal Co-operative Alliance; Director, Jamalpur Central Village Re- 
construction Society; Director, Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society; and Bengal 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; Chairman, Jamalpur Municipality for some time. 

Ibrahim Moulvi Mohammad; Khan Bahadur; Mukhtear, Bogra; b. 1865; Kaiser- 
i-Hind medalist; Deputy Chairman, Bogi-a Central Bank; Founder and Secretary, 
Sonatolla H. E. School, Bogra; Membei, Bengal Legislative Council; Member, Bogra 
District Board; and Bogra Mimicipal Council for some years. 

Kar Naripati; Manager, Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Lahiri, S. K.; Honorary Secretary, Bengal Co-operative Organisation Society, 
1926-38; Vice-President, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. 

Mukherjee, Haran Chandra; Manager, Bengal Co-operative Alliance; Editor, 
Bengal Co-^operative Journal and Bhandar, 

Mukherjee, Nagendra: Rai Bahadur, O.B.E., Governor, Bengal Co-operative 
Alliance. 

Rahman, Shamsur, B.A., B.L., Khan Sahib; Khulna; b. 1885; Secretary, 
Khulna Central Co-operative Bank, 1928-35; Director, Bengal Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, 1930-35; Deputy-Chairman, Bengal Co-operative Insurance Society; 
Member, Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, 1930- 
35; Deputy-Chairman, Khulna Central Co-operative Bank; Vice-Chairman, Khulna 
Municipality for 9 years and Commissioner foi’ 12 years; Member District Board, 
Khulna since 1918 and its Vice-Chairman since 1936; Secretary, Khulna Yusufia 
High Madrasa; Secretary and later Deputy-Chairman, Daulatpur Haji Mohsin H. E. 
School, Khulna. 

Bay, Amhika Charan, M.A., B.L., Berhampore; b. 5th Jan. 1882; One of its 
founders in 1915 and Secretary, Berhampore Central Co-operative Bank from 1927; 
Chairman, Berhampore Co-operative Store from 1930; Director, Bengal Provincial 
Co-operative Bank 1933-37; Chairman, Berhampore Municipality; Vice-President, 
All Bengal Municipal Association, Calcutta; Secretary, Murshidabad Association, 
since 1926. 
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Roy, P. C., Sir; Life Member, Bengal Co-operative Alliance. 

Sitiha, Surendra Narayan; Rai Bahadur; Jaiganj; District, Murshidabad; b. 1881; 
Secretary, Lalbagh Central Co-operative Bank for some time; Member, Bengal 
Legislative Council, for some years; Chairman, Murshidabad District Board and 
Jiaganj-Azimganj Municipality for some years; Served as Honorary Magistrate for 
some time. 

Tulsidas; Rai Sahib; Deputy Chairman, Central Paddy Sale Society. 

Wordswarth, W.C., Former Chairman, Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank; 
Director, Bengal Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Zaman, W.,B.A,,B.L,, Khan Sahib; Maulvi; Joint Honorary Secretary, Bengal 
Co-operative Alliance; Member, Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes’ Association. 


BIHAR 

Ahmed, Syed Sultan, Sir; D.L., Bar-at-Law; b. 1880; Ag. Deputy Legal 
Remembrancer for Bihar and Orissa High Court, Calcutta, 1913; Deputy Govt. 
Advocate, 1916; later Advocate-General; Puisne Judge, Patna High Court, 1919-20; 
first non-official Vice-Chancellor, Patna University for 6 years; Member, Racial 
Distinctions Committee, 1921-22; Hartog Education Committee, 1928-29; Offg. Mem- 
ber, Viceroy’s Executive Council for some time; Attended the Round Table Con- 
ference, 1930-32; Chairman, Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank since 
1932. Address: Sultan Palace, Patna. 

Bhaduri, Nalini Mohan, Rai Saheb ; Deputy Chairman, Madhipura Central Bank 
since 1931; Councillor, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Federation; A leading lawyer 
and enthusiastic worker in tho co-operative movement from 1911, 

Ghose, Bahu Tara Prasanna; Hon. Secretary, Ranclii Co-operative Central Bank 
in charge of Ranchi Weavers’ Co-operative Stores, 1914; later Managing Director 
since 1920; Hon. Secretary since 1936; Hon. Organiser, Co-operative Socie- 
ties since 1920; Organised Khurti Central Co-operative Banking Union and most 
of its affiliated societies; Guarantor Director of the Union since 1921; Hon. Secretary, 
Chotanagpur Divisional Co-operative Federation Board for 10 years; Director, Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank for several years; Councillor, Bihar and Orissa Co- 
operative Federation; Member, Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes’ Association. 

Ghose, Satish Chandra, B.L., Hon. Secretary, Dumka Central Co-operative 
Union; Organiser, Co-operative Societies; A prominent co-operator since 1928. 

Gupta, Tara Prasanna Das, Rai Bahadur; A veteran co-operator; Hon. Secretary, 
Araria Central Bank for many years; Councillor, Federation Council, Patna for a 
number of years. 

Haque, Saghiml, Khan Bahadur; Hon. Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank 
since its inception, 1915; Chairman, Reception Committee, the B. Sf Q. Co-operaUv? 
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Federation Congress, Chapra, 1934; Deputy Governor, B. & O. Co-operative 
Federation for two years; Member, B. & O. Federation Council more Uian once. 

Imam, Lady Anise, Director, Provincial Co-operative Bank for the last three 
year’s; Connected with some of the educational and civic activities of the province, 

Man, Qainar All, Khan Saheb, B.L., b. iS9o; Member, District Board since 
1924; Secretary, Saseran Bank, 1924-32; Counciiior, Co-operative ^‘edeialion; Direc- 
tor, Provincial Co-operative Bank; An enthusiastic co-operator. 

Lai Jlia; b. 1889. Honorary Secretary, and Vice-Chaiinian Rohika Central Co- 
operative Union, 1922-23; Councillor, Co-operative Federation. 

Mitra, Baku Priya Nath, M.A., B.L., Director, Laheriasarai Central 
Co-operative Bank, 1919; Hon. Secretary, 1824-39; Chairman, Tirhut Divisional 
Co-operative Federation Board; Councillor, Co-operative Federation; Director, 
Provincial Co-operative Bank for some time. 

Mukherjee, Bhupati Bliushan, b. 1895; Professoi’ of Economics, Patna College, 
Patna; Director, Cuttack Central Co-opera cive Bank, 1920; Joint Honorary Secre- 
tary, Muzafferpore Central Co-operative Bank; Hon. Secretary, Muzaficerpore Edu- 
cational Officers’ Co-operative Society, 1924-28; G.B.B. College Co-operative 
Stores, 1929-30; Director, Bhagalpore Central Co-operative Bank, 1931; Editor, 
Bihar Co-operative Journal; Publications: Co-operative Sale, Co-operation and 
Rural Welfare in India; Bihari Mahajan; A Study in Indigenous Banking in 
Bihar; and Economic and Commercial Geography of India. 

Narayan, Raj Pral^ash, Rai Saheb, Secretary, Deputy Chairman and Chairman, 
Fatwa Central Co-operative Union for a long time; conducted interesting ex- 
periments in the organisation of irrigation societies, co-operative stores etc., 
Hony. Organiser for a long time; Member, Lyall Committee on Co-operation; 
Councillor, Co-operative Federation for 20 years; Actively interested in the Divi- 
sional Federation Board; connected with the Provincial Co-operative Bank for 
2 decades. 

Prasad, Babu Nawal Kishore, M.A., B.L., Pioneer of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in the District of Hazaribagh; Director, Assistant Secretary, Hony. Secy. 
Depy. Chairman and Chairman, Hazaribagh Central Oo~cp. Bank; Councillor, Bihar 
Co-op. Federation for two terms; Director, Bihar Piovincial Co-op. Bank; Chair- 
man, Reception Committee, Federation Congress, Hazaribagh, 1940. 

Prasad, Mathura; Rai Saheb; b. 1886; Retd. Principal, Co-op. Training Instil 
tute, Pusa and Hony, Secy. Provl. Civil Service Co-op. Association; Govt, Auditor, 
Co-op. Dept. 1909; Sub-Dy. Collector, 1913; Hony. Supervisor, Gulzarbagh 
Carpet Co-op, Society; Asst. Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 1923; First Principal, 
Durga Prasad Co-op. Training Institute, Sabour; Editor, Co-op. Journals in Fri gliah 
and Hindi for a number of years, 

Prasad, Ram Krishna; b. 1892, Deputy Registrar, Co-op. Societies, Bihar; Dy: 
Collector, 1917; Asst, Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 1931; Special Officer in charge of 
Co-op. Rehabilitation; Offg. J>j. Registrar, 1939; Registrar, 1940. 

16 
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Badha Krislma, Sah: b. 1892. A well-known business man and banker; Indi- 
vidual Director, Provincial Co-op. Bank for 3 years. 

Boy, BiiMmath; Rai Babadur; b. 1871; Offig. Pub. Prosecutor for some years; 
Awarded Rai Saheb 1912; Managing Director, Provl. Co-op. Bank for 14 years; 
President, Bengali Settlers’ Association; Proprietor, ‘Bihar -Herald’; Member, Co- 
operative Enquiry Committee, 1931. 

Boy, N. K., b. 1883; Deputy Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 1916; Asst. Registrar; 
Personal Asst, to the Registrar and Dy. Registrar till 1934; Offg. Registrar, Co-op. 
Societies 1918; Visited England twice; Chief Organiser, Rural Development Depart- 
ment, Bihar since 1940; Publications: ‘Quo Vadis’; Future of Co-operation; Co-op, 
Organisation and Propaganda— A scheme; Co-operatior^the founder of Rural Re- 
coTistruction; A Practical scheme of Rural Reconstruction; scad Community School. 

Roy, S. K., M.A., Retd. Principal, St. Pauls High English School, Ranchi, Hony. 
Secy., Chotanagpur Christian Central Co-op. Bank; now Deputy Chairman; Direc- 
tor, Ranchi Central Co-op. Bank, 1921; Ag. Deputy Chairman, 1936-39; Chairman, 
Chotanagpur Divisional Co-op. Federation Board, since 1933; Ag. Chairman, 
Ranchi Weavers’ Co-op. Stores smee 1933; Councillor, B & O Co-op, Federation 
for several years. 

Boy, Susil Kumar, M.A., B.L., Rai Bahadur; Secy., Rohika Central Co-op. 
Union— 1913-1932; Vice-Chairman since 1933; Awarded Rai Saheb, 1917; Member, 
Bihar Co-op. Rehabilitation Enquiry Committee. 

Sahay, Bajballabh: Rai Saheb; Hon. Secy., Gopalgunj Central Co-op. Bank, 
since 1917. 


Sabaya, Syanmandan, B.A., Rai Bahadur; b. 1900. Managing Director, Bihar 
and Orissa Provincial Co-op. Bank; W^as Member, Local Committees and Chairman 
of the Muzafferpore Municipality; Secy., MuzafEerpore Central Bank and later its 
Chairman; Chairman, Reception Committee, Bihar and Orissa Co-op. Congress, 
Muzafferpore 1930; President, Jamshedpore session of the Co-op. Congress, 1935; 
Member, Hubback Co-op. Enquiry Committee, Committee of experts appointed to 
consider the RehabiHtation scheme; Executive, Bihar Landholders’ Association; 
Member, Provl. Legislature; Responsible for sponsoring and piloting the Bihar Ten- 
ancy Amendment Act, 1934. Addressj-Sahaya Bhavan, Muzafferpore. 


^ Sinha, Akhoury Basudeva Narayan; b. 1889. Served in the editorial staff of 
The Beharee’ (Patna) and the ‘Leader’ (Allahabad); Hon. Secy., Provincial Civil 
Service Co-op. Association for 10 years since 1923; CounciUor, Bihar Co-op 
Federation since 1924; Member, Provident Fund Committee and Standing Accounts 
Committee; and President, Patna Divisional Co-op. Federation Board for the last 
years; Vice-Chairman, Reception Committee, Bihar Federation Congress, 
Patna, 1940; President, Secretariat Co-op. Stores Society, Patna. 

Smha, Thakur Bholanath; Rai Bahadur; Secy, and Dy. Chairman, Bihar 
md Orissa Provincial Co-op. Bank for a long time; Hony. Secy., Patna Divi- 
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sional Co-op. Federation Board for some years; Director, Provl, Co-op. Bank. 
Author of a book on Co-operative Movement in Bihar and Orissa. 

Singli, Babii Deep Narayaii: M.L.A., b. 1893. Founder, the Bithauli 
Ashram, Hajipur Sub-Divisicn; Member, Co-op. Rehabilitation Committee; Board 
of Experts of the Co-op. Rehabilitation Committee; and Co-op. Federation Coun« 
cil for several years; Dy. Chairman, Hajipore Central Co-op. Union; Dy. 
Governor, Co-op. Federation, 1937 and 1939; Editor, “Gaon” (in Hindi) pub- 
lished by the Co-op. Federation; Member, Sugar Control Board. 

Singh, Jugal Kishore; Rai Bahadur; b. 1885. Retd. Dy. Registrar, Co-op. 
Societies, Bihar; Chairman, Provl. Civil Service Co-op. Assocn., Patna; Asst. 
Registrar, Co-op. Societies, 1925; Responsible for establishing village welfare 
societies in the Gopalgunj sub-division; Dy. Registrar, Co-op. Societies 1935; Offg. 
Registrar, Co-op. Societies 1940; President, Provincial Civil Service Co-op. Asso- 
ciation, Patna; Retd, from Service 1940. 

Singh, Lekh Narayan; Rai Bahadur. Secy., The Barh Central Co-op. Bank 
1913-22; Chairman, 1928; Director, B & O. Provl. Co-op, Bank, for a number 
of years; Councillor, Co-op. Federation. 

Singh Onkar Sharan; Hon. Secy. Jamui Central Co-op. Bank; Director; 
Bihar and Orissa Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Sunder Lai, Shyam; b. 1877. Director, Madhipura Central Co-op. Bank, 1912; 
Joint Secretary for 3 years; Director, Bhagalpore Central Co-op. Bank, 1928; Hon. 
Secy., Divisional Co-op, Federation since 1930; Councillor, Bihar and Orissa Federa- 
tion Council for 3 terms; Director, Bihar Provl. Co-op. Barilo; Member, Standing 
Committees, All India Institutes’ and Provincial Banks’ Associations for two terms; 
Hony. Lecturer in Law, Durga Prasad Co-op. Training Institute, Sabour for 1 
year; Editorial Board ‘Bihar Co-op. Journal’; Vice-Chairman, Bhagalpore Munici- 
pality, 1921; Member, Bhagalpore District Board for one term; the Divisional 
Develoment Board for two terms. A staunch Congressman. 

Thakore, Vishnuprasad Manilal, B.Com., b. 1893. Inspector, Bombay Provl. 
Co-op. Bank, 1918; Accountant in the Bank, 1921; Secy., B. & 0. Provincial Co- 
operative Bank since 1924; Special Officer, Co-op. Department, 1940-41; Hony. 
Secy., Indian Provl. Co-op. Banks’ Association since 1928; Bihar Chamber of Com- 
merce, 1939 and 1940; Asst. Secy., Bihar Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, 1938; Joint Secy, since 1939. 

Wasey, Ghulam Abdul; b. 1904. Asst. Public Prosecutor; Hony. Secy., Patna 
Traders’ Bank, 1935; Director, B. and 0. Provincial Co-op. Bank 1936; Secy., Patna 
Divisional Board; Councillor, Bihar Federation. 

Yunus, M., Bar-at-Law; b. 1884. Director, Bihar and Orissa Provl. Co-op. Bank; 
Prime Minister during the period of the Interim Ministry; Leader, Independent' 
Party, Legislative Assembly; Director, Provl. Co-op. Bank for some years; Founder 
the Orient Bank; Toured extensively in America, Palestine, Syria, Egypt, Hedjaz 
etc.; Managing Director, Provl, Bank, 1922-23, 
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BOMBAY 

Bliadrapur, K. B., M.A., b. 1888. Entered Government Service in 1913 and 
served in the Revenue and Co-operative Departments, as Deputy Collector and 
Assistant Registrar, respectively. Sailed for London, 1929 and studied Law. 
Appointed Member of the Civil and Military Examinations Committee, 1931. Made 
Rao Bahadur, 1932; Ex-officio member of the Bombay Legislative Council and 
Government Whip and of the Indian Legislative Assembly. Served as Collector, 
Hobby: Uplift of Backward Classes. 

Bhide, Vithal Shivram, B.A., LL.B. (Cantab), I.C.S., Served as Assistant 
Commissioner, BuiToa (1915-1919). Came to Bombay Presidency (1919). Served as 
Asst. Collector and Collector in various Districts. Appointed Registrar of Co- 
operative Societies (1927). Pursued a policy of consolidation and improvement of 
Societies. Secretary, Revenue Department 1938-41. At present Commissioner, 
Southern Division. 

Ewbank, R. B.,C.LE.,I.C.S.,b. 1883; Came to India 1907. Secretary to Gov- 
ernment of Bombay, General Department. Was Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
(1911-20), Bombay Presidency. Secretary of Imperial Committee on Co-operation 
(1914-15). Author of Manual of Co-operative Societies for Bombay Presidency. 
Editor of Indian Co-operative Studies Was in the Revenue and Agriculture, Educa- 
tion, Health and Lands Departments of the Government of India (1921-27) and 
during the period dealt with such co-operative questions as came before the Central 
Government. Associated with the Real Start of the Co-operative Movement in the 
Bombay Presidency. Address: Standing Stone, Wigton, Cumberland, England. 

Gandhi, Chunilal Maneklal, B.A., LL.B., Nanpura Road, Surat, b. 1872, 
Elected Member of Render Municipality for several years. Elected Mem- 
ber of the Surat Municipality (1904-12) . Chairman of the Executive and 
Managing Committees of the Sarvajanik Education Society, Surat from 
1920. Chief worker in collecting funds and establishing the M.T.B. College 
at Surat. Elected Member of the Bombay Legislative Council (1920). Member of 
the Bombay Primary Education Committee and Chairman of the Bombay Retrench- 
ment Committee and the Bombay Excise Committee, One of the first members and 
now the Chairman (from 1917) of Ihe Surat District Central Co-operative Bank. 
Principal, Gujarat Co-operative School (1928-30) . Member, Executive Committee and 
the Central Education Board of the Provincial Co-operative Institute. Editor of 
the 'Sahakari Patrika’, the Gujarati Monthly organ of the Institute (1928-31) . Vice- 
President, Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay, 1935-39. Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, 1936-39. Chairman, Bombay Co-operative Insurance 
Society since 1936. 

Garad, Vinayak Vaman, B. A., Landlord and Agriculturist, Dhulia; b. 1882. 
Councillor, Dhulia City Municipality (1920-27) and its Vice-President and 
Chairman, Managing Committee (1922-24) . Chairman of the Advisory Committee of 
Dhulia Branch of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank, (from 192S); 
District Honorary Organiser, Co-operative Societies for West Khandosh (from 1926); 
Chairman, West Khandesh District Branch of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative 
Institute (1924-1928); Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank (1930-34); 
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Organizer, President of the Board of Control and Chairman of Managing Committee 
of the West Khandesh District Co-operative Purchase and Sales Union. 

Ikram, SheiMi Mohamad, M.A., T.C.S., h. 10th September, 1908. Eegistrar 
of Co-operative Societies and Director of Rural Development, Bombay Province, 
Poona; Posted as Assistant Collector Kaira (1933); Assistant Collector, Surat 
(1934); Deputy Registrar, Co-operative Societies, (1937); Officiated as Collector of 
Poona; Collector of Broach and Panch Mahals; Publications— ‘‘Rural Calendar”; 
"Khedut Pothi” (Gujarati); “Ghalib Nama” (Urdu), 

Jadav, Vandravan Chhotalal, B.A., Rao Saheb, Banker and Commission Agent, 
Kanpith, Surat; Hon. Treasurer and Trustee, Surat Mahila Vidyalaya; Member, 
Managing Committee, Sarvajanik Education Society, Surat; Appointed District 
Honorary Organiser (1922); Promoter and Managing Director of the Surat Peoples’ 
Co-operative Bank and the Gujarat Urban Co-operative Banks’ Supervision Union; 
Director of Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank; Connected actively with the 
Surat City Co-operative Milk Supply Society and Surat District Vidyarthi Sahayak 
Sahakari Mandal; Chairman, Sonsek Supervising Union; Member of the Executive 
Committee and Provincial Co-operative Council of the Provincial Co-operative 
Institute (1926-28). 

Jadhav Bhaskarrao Vithoji Rao, M.A., LL.B., b. June 1867; Entered 
Kolhapur State Service in 1895 in the Revenue Department and subsequently in 
Judicial and General Departments; Served as Sar Subha or Chief Revenue Officer 

1916- 21 when he retired from service; Conducted a Marathi Paper 1901-1904; 
Started the Maratha Educational Conference 1907 and has been working in it ever 
since; Revived the Satya Shodhak Samaj Movement; Responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the Co-operative Movement in Kolhapur State; Organised in 1913 the 
Kolhapur Municipal Servants’ Co-operative Society which later became the Kolhapur 
Urban Co-operative Bank; District Hon. Organiser, Co-operative Societies, for 
Satara District 1922-23; President, Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay, since 
1935; Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank; Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society; Nominated Member of the Bombay Legislative Council 
1922-23; Elected to Bombay Legislative Council (1923); Was Minister for Education 
and Medical Relief; and again for Agriculture, Co-operation and Forests for some- 
time; Elected to Assembly (1930); Member, 1st and 2nd Round Table Conferences; 
Retired from the Assembly after dissolution in 1934. 

Joshi Narayan Malhar, J. P., B.A., M.L.A., Girgaum, Bombay; b. June, 1879; 
Retired member of the Servants of India Society; Secretary, Bombay Social Service 
League since 1911 and Secretary, Bombay Presidency Social Reform Association, 

1917- 29; One of the founders of the Bombay Co-operative Library and the Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly; One of the original promotors of Co-operation among 
factory workers in Bombay City; General Secretary, All-India Trade Union 
Congress, 1925-29; Was sent to Mesopotamia by the Government of India as repre- 
sentative of the Indian Press, 1917, and in 1920 to Washington and in 1921, 1922, 1925 
and in 1929 to Geneva as delegate of the working classes in India to the International 
Labour Conference; Deputy Member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O, since 
1922; Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind Silver Medal (1919); Was awarded but declined 
C J.E, in 1921; Member of the Bombay Munidpal Corporation 1919^19^; Nominated 
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hy Government a member of the Legislative Assembly in 1921 and again in 1924, 1927, 
1931 and 1934 to represent Labour; Member, Royal Commission on Labour 1930; 
Attended Round Table Conference, 1930, 1931, 1932 and was for some time Member 
of the Consultative Committee; Attended meetings of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee as Indian delegate; Elected Member of the Governing Body of the I.L.O., 
Geneva, in 1924 and again in 1937. 

Kaji, Hiralal LaUubhai, M.A., B.Sc., F.R.G.S., F.R.S.A., I.E.S., (Retd.), 
J.P., b. 10th April 1886; Awarded Ka:ser-i-Hind (silver) Medal (1930); and Dewan 
Bahadur (1936); Chairman, The Vasant Insurance Co., Ltd., Bombay; Professor, 
Gujarat College, Ahmedabad (1905-09); Rajkumar College, Rajkot (1909-16); Syden- 
ham College of Commerce and Economics, Bombay (1916-39); Principal and Pro- 
fessor of Economics, Gujarat College, Ahmedabad, (1939-41); Fellow, Bombay 
University (from 1938); Syndicate, S.N.D. Thackersey Indian Womens’ University 
(from 1935); President, The Mahila Vidyalaya Mandal Surat (from 1938); President, 
Bombay Geographical Society (1929-32); Hon. Treasurer, Indian Economic Associa- 
tion (1924-27); Hon. Secretary, Association of Indian Offices of the Bombay Educa- 
tional Department, (1927-1941) . Editor: Bombay Co-operative News (1924-1927) ; 
Organised different types of Co-operative Societies; President of the Sydenham 
College Co-operative Stores; Dasha Lad Educational Co-operative Society; General 
Adviser of the Pioneer Thrift Society; President, Bombay Co-operative Insur- 
ance Society, (1930-35); Vice-President and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
and Chairman of the Central Education Board of the Provincial Co-operative Insti- 
tute, Bombay (1926-30); Organised three regular Co-operative Schools in the 
Presidency; Hon. Secretary, (1929-32) and Vice-President (1932-34) of the All- 
India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Member of the Bombay Government 
Committee on Supervision (1933); Member of the Prohibition Research Advisory 
Board, Ahmedabad (1939-41). 

Kale, Vaman Govind, b. 1886. Retired Professor, Fergusson College, Poona; Life 
Member, Deccan Education Society, Fellow of Bombay Univeisity, 1919-24; Member, 
Council of State, 1921-23 and Member, Indian Tariff Board, 1923-25; Secretary, 
D. E. Society 1925-28; Director of Poona Central Co-operative Bank and Poona 
District Land Mortgage Bank for several years; Editor, Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly and Vice-President, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, 1930-34; 
Member of the Bombay Government Committee on Supervision, 1933; Chairman, 
Central Education Board of the Institute; Director, Bombay Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank; Conducted an inquiry into the Co-operative Movement in Gwalior State; 
Organiser, Co-operative Societies in Gwalior State; Editor ‘*Artha”, a Marathi 
Weekly devoted to economic problems. Publications: Indian Industrial and Econo^ 
mic Problems, Indian Administration, Indian Economies, Dawn of Modern Finance 
in India, and also some Marathi publications including ‘Sahakar’ (Co-operation). 

Latthe, Anna Babaji, M.A., LL.B., Bombay; b. 1878. Professor of English, 
Rajaram College, Kolhapur, 1907-1911; Educational Inspector, Kolhapw till 1914; 
Edited Deccan Ryot (1918-20); Member of the Indian Legislative Assembly 1921-23; 
Member of the University Reform Committee 1924; Diwan of Kolhapur 1926-30; 
Conferred Diwan Bahadur, 1930; Attended Round Table Conference in London 
as Adviser to the States’ Delegation; Chairman, Central Co-operative Bank, Belgaum 
District, 1932. Member of the Bombay Government Committee on Supervision, 
1933; Minister in charge of Finance and Rural Development 1937-39; Responsibly 
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for piloting “Debt Relief legislation and the creation of the Rural Development 
Department. Published “The Federal Constitution of the World” (Marathi), etc. 

Laxmeshwai*, Fakirappa £harmappa; Kui'iakoti, Dharwar; b. 1886; Organiser 
and Chairman of the Kurlakoti Co-operative Credit Society from 1909 to 1920; 
Organiser and Promoter of the Gadag Co-operative Gardeners’ Sale Society, and the 
Gadag Co-operative Cotton Sale Society; Member, Executive Committee, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Institute and Member of the Managing Committee of the 
Dharwar Divisional Co-operative Institute, Dharwar; Director of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank, 1931-36; Director of the Karnatak Central Co- 
operative Bank, from 1923; Director of Land Mortgage Banks, Dharwar and 
Gadag; Chairman, Co-operative Education Society, Hulkoti; President, Taluka 
Development Co-opei*ative Association, Gadag from 1923; Chairman, Gadag- 
Betigeri Co-operative Ginning Society, from 1931; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee of the District Rural Development Board; Darwar; Managing Com- 
mittee Harijan Anath Ashram, Gadag; Dharwar District Local Board; and Standard 
Sub-Committee of the Indian Central Cotton Committee, Bombay from 1939; Sitting 
Director of the East India Cotton Association, Bombay from 1940; Made Rao Saheb, 
1940. 

Madan, J. A., C.LE., I.C.S., Served as Asst. Collector; Asst. Settlement 
Officer; and Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies. Deputed to Europe to study 
Co-operation in 1923; Served as Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Bombay (1923-26); 
Was keen on the development of Agricultural Non-credit Co-operation; Joint- 
Secretary, Royal Commission on Agriculture and Chairman, Bombay Banking En- 
quiiy Committee; Secretaiy, Revenue Department (1934-36); Commissioner South- 
ern Division (1936-39); Adviser to the Governor of Bombay since November 1939. 

Malji, Ambashankar XJttamram; Pleader and Landlord, Broach; Elected member 
of the Broach Municipality from 1897 to 1910 and again from 1907 to 1924; 
Awarded Coronation Certificate by the Bombay Government, 1911; Secretary and 
later President of the Broach District Central Co-operative Bank; Promoted a Spin- 
ning and Weaving Mill in Broach; Organised the first Mill-Hands Co-operative Credit 
Society; Appointed District Honorary Organiser; Made Rao Saheb (1914); Appoint- 
ed Divisional Honorary Organiser for Gujarat; Made Rao Bahadur (1919); 
President, Gujarat Divisional Co-operative Institute, Broach (from 1921); Nominated 
additional member of the Bombay Legislative Council as Co-operative Expert 
(1924 and 1925); Was awarded title of Dewan Bahadur (1926); Co-opted as a Bombay 
Member of the Royal Commission on Agriculture (1926); Chairman of the Broach 
District Land Mortgage Society from 1929 to 1936; Director of the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank 1921-26; Has been a Director on the Local Board of the 
Reserve Bank of India since 1936; Awarded under the Command of His Majesty the 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal in 1937. 

Mehta, Chunilal Vijbhukhandas, M.A., LL.B., Sir; K.C.S.I.; b. 1881; Chair-* 
man, Standing Committee (1912) and President (1916) of the Bombay Mutual CorpCM 
ration; Elected to the Bombay Legislative Council by the Corporation (191$) to -the 
City Improvement Trust and to the Bombay Port Trust; Chairman, Indian 
Chamber (1918 and 1931); Director of Tata Iron and Steel Co.; Director of The 
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Bombay Steam Navigation Co.; Minister, Bombay Government (1921-23); Member 
of the Executive Council of the Government (1923-28); Chairman, Dehra Dun 
Forest Research Institute Committee (1959); Chairman, Mandi Hydro-Electric-Com- 
mittee, Punjab (1930); Chairman Salt Committee (1930); Provincial Scout Com- 
missioner; Minister in charge of Co-operation and Agriculture; Introduced the Bill 
for the Consolidation of Holdings in the Bombay Legislative Council (1928); Chair- 
man of the Bombay Rural Reconstruction Association; Chairman of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank (1929-38); President of the Bombay Provincial Co- 
operative Institute (1928-35); Vice-Chairman; Indian Central Cotton Committee. 

Mehta, Vaikunth Lalubhai, B.A., b. 1891; Managing Director, Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank; Hon. Manager, Bombay Central Co-operative Bank, 
(1912-15); Manager (1915-22); Managing Director (Since 1922) ; Editor, Social Service 
League Quarterly (since 1915); Editor, the Bombay Co-operative Qua^'cerly (since 
1917); Member, Executive Committee, Bombay Provincial Co-operative institute; 
Co-operative Expert, Bombay Banking Enquiry Committee (1919); Member of the 
Bombay Government Committee on Supervision, 1933; Collaborated with the 
Registrar, C. S. in drawing up joint Co-operative Reorganisation Report for the 
Government of Bombay (1937); Conducted Inquiry into Sind Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, (1938); Member, Board of Experts for Co-operative Rehabilitation in Bihar 
(1939); Member, Bombay Textile Labour Inquiry Committee, (1937-40); Published: 
The Co-operative Movement, the Co-operative Movement in India, Studies in 
Co-operative Finance, 

Murdeshwar Ganesh Padinanabh, B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Bombay; b. 

8, 1886; Chairman, Kanara Saraswat Association for 15 years; Chairman, Saraswat 
Co-operative Housing Society, since its establishment in 1915; Chairman, Bom- 
bay Divisional Co-operative Institute, 1928-30; Secretary, Law Committee 
Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute since its inception; Member of the 
Committee appointed to advise Government regarding the Land Mortgage Bank, 
1933; Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank; Chairman, Bank’s Law Com- 
mittee and Land Mortgage Committee, 1932-35; Legal Adviser to several Co-opera- 
tive Societies including Shamrao Viihal Co-operative Bank, Provincial Bank, and 
Provincial Land Mortgage Bank, Bombay; Secretary, Shri Ramakrishna Mission 
Ashram, Khar and Sadbhakti Prasarak Mandali, Jogeshwari, Bombay; Publica- 
tions:— Law of Inam, Saranjam and Watan (1914). 


Patel, Purushotam Ichcharam; Sonsek, Post Dihen; b. 1877; Organised the Sonsek 
Co-operative Credit Society (1921); District Honorai 7 Organizer (1915)- Organised 
the Surat Sale Union (1930). 


Patil Lingangouda; Dharwar; b. 1870; Watander Patil of Hulkoti District, 
Dharwar; President, Raddi Co-operative Credit Bank; Organised the Hulkoti 
Co-operative Guaranteeing Union 1917; Organised Hulkoti Union Co-operative Edu- 
cation Somety (1921); Member of the Managing Committee of Seeds, Ginning, Cotton 
Sale and Housing Societies; Director for some years of the Kamatak Central Co-ope- 
rative Bank, Dharwar; Awarded title of Rao Saheb (1921); Vice-President 
Bombay Kamatak Raddi Educational and Social League since 1907, 
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Bajandnya Bajaram Narayaa; b. 1883; Elected Hon. Secretary of the Bombay 
Co-operative Institute in 1923; Was awaraed ‘Kaiser -i-Hind’ Silver Medal in 1921 
for excellent work in Co-operative Movement; Was appointed Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; Director, Bombay Co-operative Land Morigage Bank; 
and Satara District Land Mortgage Bank; Member, Divisional Board ox /igiicui- 
ture, Poona; Satara Rural Development Board; and Provinciai Council oi the Local 
Self-Government Institute, 1931; Hon. Aucucor ox Locai 5eu-Govermnent 
Institute, Bombay, since 1930; Sarpanch, Gram Panchayat, Aitvaae ikiiura; Silver 
Jubilee and Coronation Medalist; VYas appointed a Special iuember oi die Bombay 
Legislative Council as an expert for the purpose of small Land Holdmg Bill. 

Saraiya, R. G.;B.A., B.Sc., b. 1898. Partner Narandas Rajaram Si Co; Direc- 
tor, Madhusudan Mill, Hind Cycles, Powell Ltd. etc.; Was non-official Adviser 
during Indo-Japanese trade negotiations; Fellow, Chemical Society; Fellow, Indian 
Institute of Bankers; Member, Managing Committee, Indian Merchants’ Chamber; 
J.P.; Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank since 1932; Chairman, since 
1939. Chairman, Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Association since 1940; Awarded 
O.B.E. January 1942. 

Shah, Devchand Amarchand, M.A., LL.B., b. 15th July 1892; Awarded 
Manockji Limji Gold Medal by the Bombay Dniversiiy for a thesis open to post 
graduates; Joined the Co-operative Movement 1918; Auditor lSiS-21; Assistant 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Northern Division, Central Division, Bombay 
Division, and East Kandesh Division. Officer on special duty with the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Banking Enquh-y Committee. Officer on special duty in 
connection with the joint organisation report. Personal Assistant to the Registrar 
of Co-operative Societies 1931-40; Deputy Regis-trar, Co-operative Societies 1940-41; 
Helped the building up, amongst other things, of Cotton Sale Societies in Gujarat, 
Co-operation amongst Bhils in the Panch Mahals, implements, machinery and agri- 
cultural requisite societies and supervising muons in the Deccan. Publications; 
Indian Point of View in Economics; “Rural Credit” in Co-operation in India, edited 
by Prof. H. L. Kaji; A booklet and pamphlet in Gujrati. 

Shrekant Laxmidas, M., B.A., b. 1897; Started an Ashram for Bhii boys at 
Jhalod; Vice-President, Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad, smce 1924; CJaairman, Dohad 
Branch of the Bombay Provinciai Co-operative Bank; Organised the Urban Co- 
operative Bank, Dohad; Responsible for the development of co-operation In Dohad 
and Jhalod talukas; Member, All-India Congress Committee since 1930; Elected to 
tbe Bombay Legislative Assembly in 1937; Vice-Chairman of the B.B. and C.l. 
Railway Employees’ Union, Dohad; Member of District Liocai Board and Chair- 
man of District School Board, Panch Mahals. 

!Falmaki, S. S., B.A., LL.B., Gamdevi, Bombay; b. 1870; Retd. Assistant 
Registrar, Bombay High Court; Organized the Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Bank 
(1906); Its Chairman for several years; Organised the Saraswat Educational Co- 
operative Society; Was awarded the title of Rao Saheb (1912) ; Rao Bahadur (191^; 
Originator of the Co-operative Housing Movement in Bombay; Organised i&b* 
Co-operative Housing Association (1913); Formed the first Housing- 3ociety--4^ 
Saraswat Co-operative Housing Society (1915) ; Honorary Secsretary* Provincial 
Co-operative Institute Bombay from the start in 1918 till he retired in 1933; 
17 
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Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Insurance Society 1930-32; Published 
pamphlets on Co-operative subjects; Author of “Co-operation in India and Abroad.’' 

Thakkar, Amritlal Vithaidas, L.C.E., b. 1869; Worked in the Civil Engineering 
Department for 23 years; Founder and President of the Bhil Seva Mandal, Dohad; 
Member, Aborigines and Backward Classes, Inquiry Committee (1928); Associated 
with Co-operative credit work among the depressed classes and the aboriginal 
Tribes, since (1915); Organised several societies of Harijans in Bombay and Gujarat 
Towns and for Bhils; Chairman, Advisory Board of Dohad Branch of the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; Member and Vice-President, Servants of India 
Society; Hon. General Secretary, AU-India Harijan Sevak Sangh. 

Valvekar, K. R., Hubli, Dharwar; b. 1861; Member, some time. Chairman 
Managing Committee and President of Hubli Municipality for 33 years; 
Member, Hubli Taluk Board for 27 years; For some time President and Member 
of the District Local Board Dharwar; Chairman of the Board of Directors of the 
Joint Stock Co., and of the Hubli Ginning Factory for 20 years; Census Superinten- 
dent, 1901-11 and 1921; Associated from 1906 as Organiser and Chairman of the Hubli 
Urban Co-operative Bank; Chairman of the Hubli Co-operative Union; Director of 
the Kamatak Central Bank; Member Executive Committee and of the Provincial 
Co-operative Council of the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay; Received 
Coronation Certificate (1911); Was awarded the title of Rao Saheb (1919) and of Rao 
Bahadur (1925). 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

CENTRAL PROVINCES 

Ballal, Y.N., B.A., LL.B., Nagpur; b. 1898; Member, Working Committee of 
the Nagpur Central Bank; Hon. Secretary for some years; Director, The Co-op. 
Land Mortgage Bank, Nagpur; Keenly interested in rural problems. 


Bhargava, P. L., B.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law; Seoni; Has been either the 
Honorary Secretary or the President of the Seoni Co-op. Bank for about two 
decades; Honorary Secretary, The Seoni Land Mortgage Bank; Life Secretary, Child 
Welfare and Maternity Association; An enthusiastic agriculturist owning a private 
demonstration farm and Rural Uplift Centre in one of his villages. 


Bhonsule, G. A., B.Com., b. 1890; Joined the service of C-P. and Berar 
Provincial Co-op, Bank, as Manager on 12-12-1918; Takes active interest in hand- 
loom industiy; Connected with the Nagpur, Premier Co-op. Housing Society, since 
its inception as its Secretary and as Chairman since 1934. 

Bisen, Udai Singh; B.A., LL.B., Bai Saheb; Bilasapixr; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Bilaspur Central Co-operative Bank since 1928-29 which celebrated Its 
Silver Jubilee in 1940; Governor, C.P. and Berar Co-operative Federation; Has 
also a seat on the Directorate and Managing Committee of the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank; Member, Standing Committee of the AU-India Co-operative 
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Institutes’ Association; President, Land Mortgage Bank, Bilaspur since its incep- 
tion; Senior Vice-President, the Chhattisgarh Division Co-operative Institute. 

Desiipande, M.G., Sir., b. 21-9-1874; Hon. Secreary, The New 

English High School for the last 32 years. Malguzar of several villages and an ardent 
agriculturist; First Class Honorary Magistrate and a member of the Municipality and 
the District Council for several years. Connected with the local business concerns 
such as Nagpur Electric Light and Power Co., Nagpur Glass Works etc. A promi- 
nent member of the pre-reform a.-l post-reform Legislative Councils. Member, 
C.P. Banking Enquiry Committee; Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee since 
1927, and East India Cotton Association; Occupies a very unique position in the field 
of Co-operation; Founder, The Nagpur Co-operative Institute; Member, All- 
India Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association; Chairman, C.P. and Berar Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank, for over two decades. 

Deshpande, S. D., Rao Saheb; Warora; Descendant of the oldest historical 
family of this Province which, during the Bhonsula reign, organised the system 
of maintaining village records and collection of land Revenue. For these services 
his family was granted “Maufi Jahagir” in perpetuity. Associated with all the social 
and political activities in his Tahsil; As a member of the Legislative Council, 
he had a hand in the establishment of the Nagpur University; One of the pioneers 
who started the Co-operative Central Bank in Warora and has been its Director 
and President for a number of years. He has all along represented his Bank on 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Deshpande, W. V., B.A., B.Com., Bar-at-Law; Nagpur; Hony. Secretary, 
Co-op. Land Mortgage Bank, Nagpur. 

Deshmukh, R. P., B.A., LL.B., Drug; b. 1878; Pioneer of the Co- 
operative Movement in Drug District; Secretary, The Drug. Dt. Co-operative 
Bank for four years and President, for the last 15 years. 

Dhagat, P. S., Pt., M.A., LL.B., Visharad, Damoh; b. 19-6-1898; Secretary, 
The Co-operative Central Bank, Damoh. since 1925; Prominent member of the 
Central Board, Northern Co-operative Institute; Member, Managing Committee, 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, for several terms and Director since many years; 
An ardent Congressman. 

Ghatpande, A. K., Pt., B.A., LL.B., Chhindwara; b. 1892, Honorary 
Secretary of the Co-op. Bank, Chhindwara since 1925. President, Nerbudda 
Division Co-op. Institute for a term or two. President, House Building Society, 
Chhindwara; Member, C.P. Federation Executive Council, and the sub-committee 
appointed to overhaul the Co-operative Societies Act; Member, Managing Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Bank for many years and its Director all along. ' 

Gnpta, P. L., b. 1891; Manager, Co-operative Central Bank, Bilaspur since its 
start in 1915. His services have been appreciated by oflScials and non-offi^Sf 
Awarded Silver Jubilee Gold Medal by the Bank in 1940, 
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Kaluram Sadh, Pt., President, Nimar Dt. Bank, Khandwa; Retired Jailor; En- 
thusiastic Co-operator of the Nimar District. Secretary of the Co-operative Bank 
for a long time and now its President since eight years. 

Kamavisdar, K. G., b. 1898; Manager, Co-operative Central Bank, Nagpur; 
since 1925; Asst. Secretary, the Nagpur Divisional Co-op. Institute; Hony. 
Manager, Nagpur Land Mortgage Bank. 

Kekre, N. B., B.A., LL.B., Malguzar, Harda. Joined the Co- 
operative Movement in 1917. Joint Hony. Secretary, Harda Central Bank for 
three years and Hony. Secretary since 1920-21. Has been all along representing 
the Central Bank in the Directorate of the Provincial Bank and was also on its 
Managing Committee for two years; Member, Central Board of the Nerbudda 
Division Co-operative Institute 1931-1935; Hony. Secretary, the Local Supervision 
and Education Committee. 

Kocher, M. L., B.A., LL.B., Narasinghpur; Founder Member, 

Honorary Secretary and President of Narsinghpur Co-op. Bank, for several years. 
President, Jubbulpore Co-op. Institute for a long time; With a few breaks, he has 
been on the Provincial Bank’s Managing Committee; Representative for All- 
India Co-op. Conferences at Simla and Hyderabad; Founder of Narsinghpur 
Grain Dealers’ and Land Lords’ Co-op. Societies. Member, Working Commit- 
tee, Land Mortgage Bank. 

Lakhe, W. B., Pt., B.A., Raipur; b. 1872; Malguzar and eminent 
lawyer. President, Raipur Municipal Committee for two terms; Secretary to start 
with and now President of the Raipur Co-op. Bank since its inception in 1913; 
Founder and President, Clihattisgarh Co-op. Institute; Member, Executive Coun- 
cil of the C.P. and Berar Co-op. Federation; Prominent member of the Provincial 
Co-op. Bank’s Managing Committee continuously for 25 years. A staunch 
Congressman. 

Landge, D. G., B.A., LL.B., L.T., Cert. A.I.I.B., b. 1892; Entered Co-opera- 
tive Service as Secretary of the C.P, Federation in 1920; Inspector in Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, 1922; Working as Asst. Manager since 1926; Awarded gold 
medal by die Provincial Bank at its Jubilee in 1937. 

Mitra, SusMl Chandra; B.A., B.L., Rai Saheb, Bila^ur; Elected as 
Joint Secretary of the Bilaspur Central Co-operative Bank, 1920-21; 
Vice-President, 1925-26; President since 1928-29; Vice-President, the Bilaspur 
Land Mortgage Bank; Director, the C.P. and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Nagpur and of the Bilaspur Co-operative Dairy; Honorary Secretary, the Dis- 
pensary Fund Committee, Bilaspur; Honorary Treasurer, Indian Red Cross Dis- 
trict Committee, Bilaspur. 

Mukhtyar, C. C., M.A., b. 11-8-1903; Appointed Asst. Registrar, 1929; Asst. 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies at Hoshangabad, 1930-37; Asst. Registrar in 
charge of Land Mortgage Banks, 1937-40; At present Asst, Registrar in charge pf 
Rehabilitation Enquiries, 
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Mimje, R. B. H. S., M.A., LL.B., b. 1878; Joined the Provincial Judicial 
Service, 1903, and retired from service as a District and Sessions 
Judge; Director and Member, Managing Committee and Legal Adviser of 
the Provincial Co-operative Bank for seven years; Director and Member, Managing 
Committee, Nagpur Central Bank for three years; Member the Regional Transport 
Authority, Nagpur; Registrar of Marriages, Nagpur District; Member, Advisory 
Committee, Court of Wards— Senior Bhonsale Estate, Nagpur; Director, and Member 
Managing Committee, C.P. Potteries, Nagpur; Managing Director and Chairman, 
Association Chemicals, Ltd., Nagpur. 

Pande, K. P., Pt., M.A., LL.B., Sihora; Governor, C. P. and Berar Co-op. 
Federation for about 15 years; Member, The Provincial Bank’s Managing Committee 
for several terms; A prominent member of the Provincial Legislature since 1922. 

Phanse, K. V., Pt., Sihora; b. 9-4-1891; Secretary, the Sihora Co-operative 
Central Bank and now its Vice-President; Director, The Provincial Co-operative 
Bank. 

Puranik, W. R., B.A., LL.B., Nagpur; b. 1886; Associated with various pub- 
lic activities in the field of Co-operation. President, Central Co-op. Bank, Nagpur 
and Land Mortgage Bank, Nagpur. Acted as a High Court Judge in 1937 and 
again in 1939-40. 

Rege, D. V., B.A., (Cantab)., I.C.S., b. 18-9-1897; Responsible for founding 
Lady Butler Hospital for women and children, Khandwa and the Jubilee Memorial 
Hospital for women and children, Khamgaon in 1937; Appointed as Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies and Director of Industries, in April 1939 and is also 
Secretary, the Village Uplift Board C.P. and Berar. 

Sapre, G. B., B.A., Manager Raipur Central Bank since 1919; President, Raipur 
Co-operative Consumers’ Society; Secretary, Raipur Co-operative Daiz-y Society; 
Hony. Manager, The Land Mortgage Bank and the Chattisgarh Co-operative Institute. 

Seth Motilal, R. B., b. 1865; Close associate of Mr. H. R. Crosthwaite. 
Founder of the first Co-operative Society, viz., Deo-Piparia in the Province, 1905; 
With the break of a very small duration he has been the President of the Piparia 
Co-operative Bank; Member, The Notified Area Committee and the Debt Concilia- 
tion Board; Awarded Rai Bahadur, 1935; Has been all along, with the exception of a 
year or two, a Director of the Provincial Co-op. Bank. 

Tiwaii, P. S., Pt., B.A., LL.B., Sohagpur; President, The Co-op. 
Central Bank, Piparia, 1921-25; President, The Jubbulpore and Nerbudda Division 
Co-operative Institute for three years since 1927 and thereafter its Secretary for 
another two years. Member, Executive Council, C. P. Federation for nearly 12 
years, with intermittent breaks; Member of the Federation sub-committee appointed 
in 1925 and of the Land Mortgage Banks’ Enquiry Committee; Presided over variotis 
co-operative conferences in the northern districts of the province. 
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BERAR 

Abhyankar, L. R., B.A., LL.B., Yeotmal; b. 1883; Honorary Secretary, Yeot- 
mal Municipal Committee, 1907-1909; President, 1924; Director, Yeotmal Central 
Bank, 1916-1940; President, Yeotmal Land Mortgage Bank from its inception; 
Represented the Yeotmal Central Bank on the C. P. and Berar Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, the C. P. and Berar Co-operative Federation as also on the stand- 
ing committee of the Berar Co-operative Institute. 

Bhokre, L. B., Director, Co-operative Bank, Ellichpur 1932; Vice-President for 
3 years and President for 4 years; Deputy President, Berar Co-operative Institute 
for 3 yeai’s; Director, the Provincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur; Member, the 
committee of management, Ellichpim Central Bank. 

Brahma, K. V., Dewan Bahadur; b. 1878; Member, Amraoti Central- 
Bank, 1913; Secretary C. P. Legislative Council, 1921-23; President, Berar 
Co-operative Institute since 1922. Member of the Committee appointed to report 
on the starting of Land Mortgage Banks in C. P. and Berar. Represented Central 
Provinces at all the Registrars’ Conferences held in India. Chairman, Recep- 
tion Committee, All-India Co-operative Conference held at Amraoti in 1934, 
Vice-President, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Member, C. P. 
Banking Enquiry Committee, 1928-30. Appointed Chairman, Council of Adminis- 
tration, Sangli State; Author of the publication, “Law of Co-operative Societies in 
India and Burma.” 

Deshmukh, R. V., Mehkar; b. 1889. Member, Local Board, Mehkar; District 
Council, Buldana for 16 years; President, Mehkar Municipal Committee; Direc- 
tor, Vidarbha Mills, Ellichpm’; Director and member of the working com- 
mittee, Mehkar Central Bank from the very beginning; Hony. Secretary, 1925- 
29; Vice-Chairman for the last 5 years; Director, Provincial Bank, Nagpur; 
Member, Standing Committee, Berar Co-operative Institute and later its Secre- 
tary; Member, Working Committee, Taluk Agricultural Association; Secretary, 
Mehkar Land Holders’ Co-operative Association since its inception; Vice-Chairman, 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, Mehkar since its establishment. 

Deshpande, A. Y., Dr. Director, The Ellichpur Central Bank since 1926; 
Vice-Chairman for about 3 years. 

Deshpande, N. B., B.A., LL.B., Yeotmal; b. 1888; Director, Yeotmal Central 
Bank, 1917; Hony. Secretary of the Bank for over 10 years; Vice-Chairman and 
for some time Chairman, The Yeotmal Taluk Board. 

Deshpande, Y. K., M.A., LL.B., Yeotmal; b. 1884; Hony, Secretary, Yeot- 
mal Central Bank, 1913-1918. Represented India at the International History 
Congress held at Zurich in Switzerland, and also at the International Orientalists 
Congress held at Brussels in Belgium, 1938. Editor of several ancient Marathi 
Works. Member, Indian Historical Records Commission, since 1928, 
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Bixit, G. S., B.A., B.L., Mehkar; b. 1882; Vice-Chairman, Local 
Board, 1910-1925; Chairman, Mehkar Taluk Agricultural Association; and Local 
Supervision Committee; Legal Adviser of the local Land Mortgage Bank; Hony. 
Secretary, Mehkar Co-operative Central Bank, 1914-1926; Vice-Chairman, 1926-1932; 
and Chairman since 1932; Has represented the Bank in the Federation, the Provin- 
cial Bank, and in the Provincial and All India Co-operative Conferences. 

Godboie, G. N., Pleader, EUichpur; Joint Secretary, Ellichpur Central Bank, 

1918- 1923; President, 1923-1934. 

Hazari, G. C., B.A., LL.B.: Honorary Secretary, Central Bank, Ellichpur 
since 1937; Member, Ellichpur Municipal Committee and Taluk Board. 

Jatkar, B. H., B.A., LL.B., Yeotmai: b. 1880. First elected Chairman, 
Yeotmal Municipal Committee, 1919-1925; Member, Indian Legislative Assembly, 
1921-1924. Director, Co-operative Central Bank, Yeotmal, 1919; President, 1925- 
1932 and again from 1933-35. Deputy President, Berar Co-operative Institute, 
1929-1932; Member, C. P. and Berar Legislative Assembly, 1937; Represents the 
C. P. and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur, on the Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank, Yeotmal and on the Committee of management of the 
Yeotmal Central Bank; Legal Adviser, Land Mortgage Bank, Yeotmal. 

Jogiekar, M. G., Pleader, Yeotmal: b. 1885. Director, Yeotmal Central Bank, 
1926-1940; Secretary, 1929-1934. Represented the Bank on the Directorate of the 
C. P. and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur as also on the C. P. 
and Berar Co-operative Federation. 

Kane, 0. K., Izardar, Yeotmal: b. 1879. Member, C. P. Legislative Coun- 
cil for 3 years; Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee; Hony. Secretary, 
Yeotmal District Association for many years. Director, Yeotmal Central Bank, 
1922; Member, Committee of Management since 1923. Managing Director, The Co- 
operative Adat Shop since its organisation in 1928; Hony. Secretary, Co-operative 
Bank, Darwar since 1930. Represented the Yeotmal Central Bank on the standing 
committee as also the Board of the Berar Co-operative Institute for many years 
and the Darwar Central Bank on the Directorate of the C. P. and Berar Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Nagpur and the C. P. and Berar Co-operative Federation. 

Kane, S. K., Dr., b. 1887; The first elected President, Yeotmal District Council, 

1919- 1925; Vice-President, Municipal Committee, Yeotmal for over 12 years. Direc- 
tor, Yeotmal Central Bank, 1917-1940 with a gap of about 5 years. 

Khare, E. M., B.A., LL.B., O.B.E., Rao Bahadur, Amraoti; b. 1882; Director, 
Amraoti Central Bank, 1913; Hony. Secretary, 1916; Chairman, 1921-1933 
and since 1940. Deputy President, Berar Co-operative Institute from its very 
inception; Chairman of the Local Board for 15 years; President, Amraoti Camp 
Municipality and Vice-President of the Town Committee; Member, Managing Com- 
mittee of the Provincial Bank and the Board of Directors for a number of years 
continuously. 


Koike, M, P., B.A., LL.B., Banker and Land Iiord, Zad^aon, (Yeotmal): b# 
1893, Director, Yeotmal Central Bank, 1920: Chairman since 1931. Represents the 
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Yeotmal Central Bank on the C. P. and Berar Co-operative Federation and on the 
Directorate of the C. P. and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, i^agpurj Vice- 
President, Yeotmal Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank since 1935. Deputy Presi- 
dent, Berar Co-operative Institute, Amraoti; Nominated Member of the Gole 
Committee; Member, C. P, Legislature since 1923. Member, Indian Central Cot- 
ton Committee, for a number of years; Chairman, District Council, Yeotmal 
1928-1930. 

Kulkami, G. L., Morsi: b. 1898. Chairman, Central Bank, Morsi. Secre- 
tary, Hiverkhed Co-operative Society. Secretary, C. P. and Berar Conference 
held at Morsi, 1927. Member, Morsi Local Board and Amraoti District Council 
for several years. Represents the Morsi Central Bank on the Board of Direc- 
tors of the C. P. and Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur for the last 
3 years. 

Pangarkar, G. K., Advocate, Biiichpur; Hony. Secretary, The Co-operative 
Central Bank, EUichpur, 1932 and also a member of the Board of Directors. 
One of the organisers of the Urban Co-operative Bank at ElUchpur and is its 
Chairman. Director, Peoples’ Bank, EUichpur and Vidarbha Mills, Berar. 

Pangarkar; K. N., Rao Saheb; Pleader, EUichpur: First President, Central 
Bank, EUichpur, 1917-1922; Hony. Treasui*er for a number of years. 

PalU, U. S., Rao Bahadur: Founder, The Village Panchayat Board, Berar; 
Member, C. P, Legislative CouncU for more than ten years; C.P. Board of 
Agriculture and Industry; District Motor Transportation Committee; Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Nagpur and Land Mortgage Bank, Amraoti: Member, Amraoti 
District CouncU for many years and its Chairman, 1936-1939; President, The Joint 
Board, Berar. Director, The Central Bank for the last 15 years and now Chairman. 

Pingle, T. R., B.A., LL.B., b. 1884; Chairman, Morsi Central Bank, 
1919-1935; Chairman, Reception Committee, Amraoti District Co-operative Con- 
ference, 1924; General Secretary, C. P. and Berar Political Conference held at 
Morsi, 1927; Was on the Co-operative Deputation sent to Bombay Presidency for 
studying the working of the Cotton Sale Societies, 1926; Deputed by the C. P. 
Government to study the working of L^d Mortgage Banks in the Punjab, 1931. 

jRanadive, S. D., B.A., LL.B., Rao Saheb, Amraoti; Hony. Secretary, 
Amraoti Central Bank for several years: Berar Co-operative Institute for the last 
12 years: Amraoti City Library; President, Municipal Employees’ Association and 
Scheduled Castes Amalgamated Hostel, Amraoti. 

Saoji, Motiram Eamsa, B. A., LL.B., Mehkar; b. 1897; Member, Buldana District 
CouncU, 1925-1928; Hony. Secretary, Mehkar Co-operative Central Bank since 1929; 
Represented the Mehkar Bank on the Directorate of the Provincial Bank since 1932. 

Saoji, S. T., Samaj Bhushan, Rao Saheb; Mehkar; h. 1886; Chairman, Mehkar 
Central Bank, 1926-32; Director, since its establishment. 

S'A., XiLiB., b. 1893; Hony, Secretary, Co-operative 
Central Bank, Buldana since 1933; Chief Organiser and Hony. Secaretary, The Co-* 
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operative Stores, Biildana; Member, Municipal Committee, Buldana for IS years, 
Member, standing committee, Berar Co-operative Institute and also Director, Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur. 

SomaB, V. K., Mebkar; b. 1885. Chairman, Meiikar Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank since its estabiislinient; Member, Meiiicar Taluq Agriculiurai Associa- 
tion; and Mehkar Municipal Committee for a number of years; Vice-Chairman, 
Berar Co-operative Institute. 


MADRAS 

Annadurai Iyer, S., Nangavaram, Trichinopoiy District; b. 1895; Secretary, Co- 
operative Credit Society, Nangavaram since 1921; Kuiitalai Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Bank since 1927; Kuiitalai Co-operative BanJK 1924-1940; Director, 
Trichinopoiy District Co-operative Credit Banlc since 1928; Memoer, Executive Com- 
mittee, Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Banlc, 1928-1932; Presi- 
dent, Co-operative Consolidation of Holdings Society, Nangavaram xrom 1939; Assis- 
tant Secretary, Trichinopoiy Urban Co-operative izjtores xrom 1939; xdember, The 
Trichinopoiy District Board, 1928-183^*; President, Kuiitalai Taluk Board 
1928-1932; President, Panchayal Board from 1934 m da^e; Vice-President, Trichino- 
poiy Circle Temple Committee 1934-1939. 

Bhashyam Ayyangar, K., B.A., B.L., b. 1882; Secretary, Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Union; Director, South India Co-operative Insurance Society; 
Member, Madras Committee on Co-operation 1939-40; Member, Madras Legislative 
Assembly; Member, Syndicate, Madias University; Vice-President, The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, for some dme; Leader of the Congress Party in 
Madras Corporation, 1937-38; Member, Madras Bar CouncE; Author of the ‘*Law of 
Negotiable Instruments in British India'’. 

Bheemaiah Setty, D. Rao SaJbdb; Merchant, Hindupur; b. 1st Feb., 1901; Presi- 
dent, Hindupur Co-operative Town Bank; Member, District Central Co-operative 
Bank, Anantapiu:; A^stant Secretary, Secretary, and Bii’ector, Town Bank for about 
12 years; Vice-Chairman for 4 years; Chairman for 3 years ana Councillor, Hindupur 
Municipality for 10 years; Member, Taluk Board, Penulconda Division for 4 years; 
District Board, Anantapur for 4 years; Director, Vysya Bank, Bangalore; Director, 
The South India Co-operative Insurance Society, Madras; Member, Debt Conciliation 
Board, Penukonda. 

CMnnaiya Pillai, T. M.,M.A.,B.L., Rao Sahib; Salem b. 15th April 1895; Pre- 
sident, Salem Dt. Urban Bank; President, Salem Land Mortgage Bank; President, 
Salem Loan and Sale Society; President, Salem Milk Supply Union; Vice-President, 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, Executive Committee, Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank; Director and Legal Adviser, Salem Urban Co-operative 
Society; Member, Executive Committee, The Co-operative Fire and G^ieral 
Insurance Society, Madi’as; Public Prosecutor, Salem from 1937; Chamnan, Salem 
Municipal Council 1932-35. ( 
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Dasaratharama Reddy, Rebala^ B.A., (Hons.), LL.B., Neilore, b. 30th 
November 1907; Member, Board ot Management, Ihe Neliore District Co- 
operative Bank since 1933; President, District Co-operative Bank, Neilore; Member, 
Executive Committee, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank since 1938; Executive 
Committee, The Neilore District Co-operative Marketing Federation; District Board, 
Neilore, since 1939; Andhra University Senate since 1940. 

Deivasikhamani, K., Dewan Bahadur; b. 1881; Retired Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies; President, Co-operative Central Bank, Conjeeveram for several years; 
Member, Madras Legislative Council for some time; Director and Member, Executive 
Committee, The Madras Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank; Director, 
The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank for some time; Member, Board of 
Experts appointed by the Congress Government, Bihar in connection with rehabilita- 
tion of Co-operative Movement; Deputed by the Provincial Government, Orissa, to 
conduct an enquiry into the working of the movement and reported in 1938; 
Member, Madras Committee on Co-operation 1939-40. 

Ganjq»ati Aiyar, E, S., B.A., B.L., Erode, b. 15th Oct. 1882; President, Erode 
Co-operative Urban Bank for six years; Coimbatore District Co-operative Audit 
Union for three terms; Director, the Coimbatore District Urban Bank; Ex-President 
of the Erode Co-operative Stores; Erode Co-operative Loan and Sale Society; 
Member, Board of Management, the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; 
Member, Madras Central Land Mortgage Bank; President, The Erode Co-operative 
House Mortgage Bank; Municipal Councillor for three terms; Chairman-Delegate 
for some time; Member, Taluk Board, Erode; Coimbatore District Educational 
Council; Debt Conciliation Board, Erode. 

Gangadhara Sastry, L., Land-lord, Hindupur, Anantapur District; b. June 1884; 
Honorary Magistrate, Hindupur; Member and Vice-Chairman Hindpur Municipal 
Council; Honorary Assistant Registrar of Co-operalive Societies, Hindupur; Hony. 
Secretary, Hindupur Rural Co-operative Credit Society; Town Co-operative Bank; 
Co-operative Loan and Sale Society; Local Supervising Union; Anantapur District 
Co-operative Federation; Co-operative Central Bank; Vice-President, and President, 
Anantapur District Co-operative Central Bank; President, Hindupur Co-operative 
Town Bank; Co-opted Director, Hindupur Labour Co-operative Union; Member, 
Board of Management. The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Standing 
Committee, AU-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. 

Gangaraju, Mothey; Dewan Bahadur; Zamindar of Vissannapeta, Gunda- 
palli Estates, EUore; b. 1874; President, Co-operative Central Bank, West Godavari 
District, EUore, from the starting of the Bank for more than 20 years; Member, 
Pre-reform Legislative Council, Madras. 

Giriappa, M*, Rao Bahadur., b. December 1885; Retired as Joint Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies and joined immediately the movement as a non-ofiicial co- 
operator; President, Madras District Co-operative Central Bank; Director and 
Member, Executive Committee, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Mteraber; 
Madras Committee on Co-operation, 1939-40; Visited Japan io study the movement 
in 1940. 
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Gopal Menon, C., Rao Bahadur; b. 1877; Hony. Treasurer and Director, Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Madras; Vice-President, Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank; Director, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Director, 
South India Co-operative Insurance Society, for some time; Member, Board of 
Management, The Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Society, Madras; 
Elected to the 2nd and 3rd Legislative Councils by the Southern India Chamber of 
Commerce; Vice-President, Southern India Chamber of Commerce; Honorary Magis- 
trate for some time in the City of Madras; Trustee, Madras Port Trust; Director, 
United India Life Insurance Company for several years and Director, Indian Bank; 
Member, Local Board, The Reserve Bank of India; Was for a long time, Member 
of the Senate and Academic Council of the University of Madras; was also Presi- 
dent of the Faculty of Commerce; At present Chairman, Text-Book Committee 
(Commerce Group) and Chairman, Board of Examiners for Government Technical 
Examinations in Commerce; Travelled in Europe and studied the working of Co- 
operative Institutions 1922. 

Gummurthi, P., Dr., Medical Practitioner, Rajahmundry; b. 28th June 1884; 
President, Rajahmundry Co-operative Central Bank; The Innespeta Co-operative 
Urban Bank; The Local Co-operative Union; Co-operative Crop Loan and Sale 
Society; Co-operative House Building Society; The Ramadas Co-operative Training 
Institute; Sri Krishna Co-operative Stores; Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank; 
East Godavari District Co-operative Federation; and Andhra Co-operative Union, 
Rajahmundry; Director, Rajahmundry Co-operative Milk Supply Society; Director, 
The South India Co-operative Insurance Society, Madras; Vice-President, Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union; Director and Member, Executive Committee, The 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, Madra^; Member, Standing Committee, 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Member, Standing Committee, Indian 
Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association; Chairman and Member, Municipal 
Coimcil, Rajahmundry for some time; Member, District Harijan Advisory Board; 
President, East Godavari District Harijan Sevak Sangh; President, Andhra College 
of Commerce, Rajahmundry; Member, Madras Medical Council; Member, Executive 
Committee and Vice-President, Andhra Branch of Indian Medical Association. 

Kalidas, K., Advocate, Vizagapatam; b. 24th Nov. 1901; Director, Co-operative 
Central Bank; Vizianagaram from November 1929; President since 1936 (excluding 
the period of supercession from 7-9-36 to 6-10-37); Director, Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank. 

Krislmaiah Choudary, P. V., Guntur; b. 1901; Hony. Assistant, Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, 1920; Director, Guntur Central Bank; Madras Central 
Mortgage Bank; Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Member, Madras Legis- 
lative Council (before 1937); President, District Educational Council; Member, 
Andhra University Syndicate for two terms; President, District and Taluk Boards 
for some time. 

Kri^amurthi, M., Dr., M.B.B.S., B.Sc., M.S., b. 14-8-1903; Mrecsfeor, South 
India Co-operative Insurance Society. ' 

Krishna Sastri, P V., Bazwada; b. 10th May 1893; Honorary Se<®efeiy^ The 
Viziavada Co-operative Central Bank, Bezwada; Vice-PresidenI 1939| Repre^ 
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sentative on the Board of Management, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
1929-35. 

Krislmaswami Ayyangar, E., B.A., B.L., b. 23rd Nov. 1886; Assistant Secre- 
tary, Secietary and President, South Arcot Co-operative Central Bank for some 
time; Chairman, Special Committee for two years and now a member; Formerly, 
Vice-President, Loan and Sale Society, South Arcot; Director, Pudupalayam Co- 
operative Stores for 28 years and President for the past 8 years; Director, Pudu- 
palayam Urban Bank and Director Audit Union for some time; Co-operative Pro- 
pagandist for South Arcot for some 5 ’ears; Chairman of the Rural Reconstruction 
Centre, Tirupachanur for two years; One of the members of the Committee of nine 
persons appointed by the Government for drafting the Co-operative Societies Act 
(Bill) VI of 1932; Member, Board of Management of the Madras Central Urban Bank 
for some years; The Board of Management, Provincial Co-operative Union for some 
years; Assistant Secretary and President, Bar Association for some years; President, 
South Arcot District Journalists’ Association; Government Pleader for 3 years and 
Ag. Public Prosecutor for 4 months during 1927 and 1930. 

Kumaraswami Raju, P. S., M.L.A., b. June 1898; President Ramnad District 
Board; Director, The Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank; Presi- 
dent, The South India Co-operative Insurance Society; President, Madura Ramnad 
Co-operative Wholesale Stores; Member, Executive Committee of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, All-India Congress Committee; Member, 
Working Committee of the Tamil Nadu Congress Committee; Estate Land Act 
Enquiry Committee; Board of Industries; President, The Pudupalayam Co-opera- 
tive Society; Secretary, Srivilliputhur Co-operative Supervising Union; Vice- 
President and President Srivilliputhur Banldng Union; President, The 
Bhupathi Raju Co-operative Bank, Rajapalayam from 1924; Director, Srivilliputhur 
Taluk Land Mortgage Bank; Director, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; 
Member of the District Education Council from 3938; Its Vice-President till May 1936, 

Lokanathan, P. S., M.A., D.Sc., (Econ.) London; b. October 1894; 
Director and Vice-President, Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society; Ag. Professor 
of Economics, University of Madras; Member of the Senate, Academic Council and 
Boards of Studies in Economics and Commerce, The University of Madras; Member, 
Board of Studies in Economics, Annamalai, Andhra and Travancore Universities; 
Member, Editorial Board, The Indian Journal of Economics; Executive Committee of 
the Indian Economic Association; Member, Hie Consultative Committee of the Gov- 
ernment of India for Post War Reconstruction; Address: --‘Bhargava,* Edward 
Elliots Road, Mylapore, Madras. 

Manikka Mudaliyar; Vellore; b. 26th March 1888; Honorary Secretary, Govern- 
ment Telegraph Employees’ Co-operative Society, Madras 1924-1927 and since 1932; 
Director, Christian Central Co-operative Bank, Madras, 1925-1930; Director, The 
Madras District Co-operative Central Bank, since 1930; President, Central Co- 
operative Printing Works 1932-1934; President, Pedunaickenpet Co-operative 
Society, 1931-35; Hony. Arbitrator, Co-operative Societies, Madras, since 1932. 

Marthandam Pillai, P.N., B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur; b. 5-3-1885; President,. 
Egmore Co-operative Society; Was President, Triplicane Urban Co-operative 
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Society for some years; Represented Tinnevelly Rural in the Madi*as Legislative 
Council, 1923-26. 

Murthy, B. S., B.A., B.Ed., M.L A., b. 29th Oct. 1906; Senate Member, 
Andhra and Madras Universities: Ex-Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister in 
charge o£ Co-operation; Member, Co-operative Enquiry Committee 1940; Author 
and Journalist; Editor ‘Navajsevana’ a Telugu monthly; Secretary, Madras City 
Harijan Sevak Sangh; Joint Secretary, Andhra Harijan Sevak Sangh; President, 
Madras Basic School. 

Nallakiitalam Pillai, R.G., Pleader, Srivilliputtur; b. 1889; Member, Srivilli- 
puttur Urban Bank; and Member, Executive Committee, Srivilliputtur 
Banldng Union 1920-24; Director 1920-32; Secretary, Srivilliputtur Weavers’ 
Society, 1919-26; Hony. Asst. Registrar for about 10 years since 1920; 
President, Trading Union 1922-35; President, Srivilliputtur Supervising Union 
1928-35; Secretary, Ramnad District Federation 1929-30; Member, Governing 
Body, Tamil Nadu Co-operative Federation; Member, Ramnad District Educa- 
tional Council for 9 years; Municipal Council, Srivilliputtur for 9 years; its Chair- 
man 1925-28. Editor, 'Country Herald’ since 1939. 

Narasimha Rao, K.L., B.A.. B.L., b. 1903; Member, Standing Committee, 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Executive Committee, The Madras 
Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank; Board of Management of the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; Ex-Member, Executive Committee and Treasurer of 
the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 

Narasimha Rao, S. V., B.A., Rao Bahadur; Pleader, Kurnool; b. 21st October 
1873; President and Director Kurnool Urban Credit Bank; President, Kurnool Dis- 
trict Central Bank; Ex-member Board of Management, Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Madras; Chairman, Kurnool Municipality; Vice-President, Kurnool District 
Board; President, District Educational Council; Member. Andhra University Senate. 

Narayanaswami Iyer, O.A., B.A., B.L., b. 31st January 1898; Member, Board 
of Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Director, South India 
Co-operative Insurance Society; and the Fire and General Insurance Society, 
Madras; Director, Tanjore Co-operative Central Bank; Secretary, Hood Co-ope- 
rative Institute; President, Tanjore Loan and Sale Society; Author of dramas, 
books and pamphlets on co-operation in Tamil. 

Narayanaswamy Naidu, B. V., M.A., B.Com., Ph.D., Bar-at-Law; 

b. 11th March 1902; President, Chidambaram Paddy Sale Society; Director, Land 
Mortgage Bank, Chidambaram; President, Co-operative Poultry Society, Anna- 
malainagar; Director, Chidambaram Milk Supply Society; Vice-President, Annamalai 
University Students’ Co-operative Stores; Member, Debt Conciliation Board, Chidam- 
baram; Member, Advisory Board, South Arcot Urban Bank; Director, Chidambaram 
Co-operative Stores; Member, Senate, Academic Council and Syndicate, Annamalai 
University; General Secretary, All-India Economic Association; President, Adult 
Education Association; Member, Rural Finance Sub-Committee of Al-India Plan- 
ning Committee; Member, Consultative Committee of Economists to the Goveteai^^t 
of India, 
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Narayana Rao, M., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., Anantapur, b. Aug. 1884. Secretary, 
Divisional Co-operative Union, Penukonda, 1908-13; Secy., Town Bank, Penukonda 
1912-1920; Director, Anantapur District Co-operative Central Bank 1919-1941; Presi- 
dent of the District Central Bank 1924-1927 and 1935-1938; President, Land Mortgage 
Bank, Hindiipur since 1939; Member, District Board, Anantapur 1917-20; Member, 
Municipal Council, Anantapur 1920-27; Congress Member, Madras Legislative 
Council; One of the promoters and Directors, The Rayalaseema Bank, started at 
Bellary in 1939. 

Paramasivam Pillai, L. N., Rao Sahib; Mirasdar, Lalgudi; b. July 1893; Director, 
Trichinopoly District Co-operative Central Bank, from 1927; Vice-President from 1930 
and President from 1940; President, The Trichinopoly District Co-operative Federa- 
tion; Member, Executive Committee, The Tanjore Marketing Federation; Member, 
Board of Management, The Fire and General Insurance Society; Director, The 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Founder of the Kuhur Co-operative Socie- 
ty started in 1919; Director, Lalgudi Sivagnanam Co-operative Agri- 
cultural Society since 1925; President 1932-33; President from 1933, President, 
The Kuhur Land Reclamation Co-operative Society, since its inception in 1928; Sec- 
retary, The Lalgudi Co-operative Union 1926-35; Vice-President from 1937; Secre- 
tary, The Lalgudi Land Mortgage Bank from 1930; President, The Lalgudi Co-opera- 
tive Stores from its inception in 1940; Member, The Trichinopoly District Board 

1917- 1935; President, The Trichinopoly District Educational Council; Director, The 
Trichinopoly District Agricultural Association from its starting; One of the Secre- 
taries of the Madras Provincial Union of Panchayats from 1938. 

Pattabhi Sitharamayya, B., Dr. B.A., M.B. & C.M., Masulipatam; b. 
28-11-1880; Hony. Secretary, Kistna Central Co-operative Bank, Masulipatam, 

1918- 1926; Founder of Gudlavalleru and Vadlamannadu Land Mortgage Banks and 
President of the latter 1928-30; Member, Executive Committee— Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank 1926-30; Member, Committee on Co-operation Madras, 1939-40; 
Member, All-India Congress Committee; Member, Working Committee of the 
Indian National Congress for several years; President, Andhra Provincial 
Congress Committee; Chairman, Andhra Insurance Company for some time; Chair- 
man, Hindustan Mutual Insurance Society. 

Pichaiya, Virum, B.A., Cuddapah; b. 18th August 1872; Director and Trea- 
surer, Town Bank, 1915; President, District Central Bank 1917-1936; was Director 
of the Provincial Bank representing the Central Bank; President, Land Mortgage 
Bank when started; Chairman, Municipal Council, Cuddapah; President, Taluk 
Board, Cuddapah; Member, Senate of the Madras University; Vice-President, Dis- 
trict Educational Council, Cuddapah; Member, Debt Conciliation Board, Cuddapah. 
Awarded Rao Saheb 1936. 

Prakasarao, D. V., B.A., b. 15th December 1864; President, District Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Coc^nada 1919-1927; Director since 1939 to-date; Assistant Secretary, 
and Treasurer, Indian Famine Relief Fund 1897-1899; Member, Pittapur Rajah’s 
College 1895-1900; Member, Cocanada Municipal Council for several years and its 
Vice-Chairman 1921-1925; Member, Cocanada Plague Committee 1900-1903; 
Secretary, East Godavari District Association 1913-1937 and from 1940; Member, 
Cocanada Taluk Board 1913-1924; Member, East Godavari District Board 1919-1923^ 
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Member, and Vice-President, District Educational Council, East Godavari for 12 
years; Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, Indian War Relief Fund, 1914-1916; 
Member, Price Control Committee, Godavari District 1918-1919; President, District 
Co-operative Banking Union, Cocanada 1919-1927; Secretary, Irrigation Advisory 
Board, Godavari Eastern Delta 1926-1934; President, Irrigation Advisory Board, 
1934-1940. 

Raghavendra Rao, T., b. 22nd July 1889; Member of the Association of Certified 
and Corporate Accountants, London; Chief Accountant, Madras Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank from November 1911; and Secretary from October 1937; Representa- 
tive of the Bank in Southern India Chamber of Commerce; Director, The Cen- 
tral Co-operative Printing Works, Madras; Visited Japan to study the movement 
in 1940. 

Bajabadar Mudaliar, A., B.A., Rao Bahadur; b. 1806; President, Co-operative 
Central Bank, Conjeeveram; First President, Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 
Conjeeveram; Secretary, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, 
Chengleput District Board and Councillor, Conjeeveram Municipality. 

Rajagopalachari, C., B.A., B.L., Bezwada; b. lOth January 1879; Director, The 
Vijayavada Co-operative Bank from 1918; President, The Andhra Co-operative insti- 
tute, Bezwada from 1929; Director, The Gandhi Urban Baiik, 1928-1939; Chairman, 
Mimicipal Council, Bezwada from 1938. 

Ramadas Pantulu, The Hon’ble, V., B.A., B.L., ‘Farhatbagh’, Mylapore, 
Madras; b. 1873; Member, Central Committee, International Co-operative Alliance, 
London; President, The Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association and the 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Editor, The Indian Co-operaUve 
Review, The Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co--operation, 1942; President, The 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank from 1926 to May 1941; President, The 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union from 1926 to December 1940; President, 
The South India Co-operative Insmance Society from January 1932 to August 
1941; Member, Indian Central Banking Enquiry Committee; Townsend Committee 
on Co-operation, Madras, 1927; Committee on Co-operation, Madras 1939-40; 
Chairman, Board of experts appointed by the Congress Government for the rehabili- 
tation of the Co-operative Movement in Bihar; Delegate from India to the 14th Ses- 
sion of the International Co-operative Congress, 1934; Leader, Congress Party in the 
Coimcil of State; Member, Indian Central Cotton Committee; Chairman, Rural 
Finance and Marketing Sub-committee of the National Planning Committee; Presi- 
dent, Andhra Provincial Board of the Harijan Sevak Sangh; Vice-President, Madras 
Economic Association; Member, Governing Body of the Indian Research Fund 
Association; Senate and Academic Council of the Madras University and Chairman 
Board of Studies in Telugu for several years; Member, Court of the Delhi University 
for some time. Author of Commentaries on the Madras Estates’ Land Act (Land 
Tenures in Madras) . 

Ramalmshiiaii, K. C., M.A., Dip., (Econ.)) Madras; b. December 1891; Acting 
Reader in Economics, Madras University; Director, Triplicane Urban Co^o^l^tive 
Society since 1934; Madras Provincial' Co-operative Stationeiy Stmses sinoS* 1^9^ 
Member, Editorial Committee of the Madras Journal of *D4eg^ 

from India to the International Co-operative Co*ngress, Paris, 1937 » 
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Eamaiingam Cliettiar, T. A., B.A., B.L., M.L.C., b. May 1881; Presideat; 
The Madi'as Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank; President, The Madras Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union; President, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Market- 
ing Society; President, The Coimbatore District Co-operative Urban Bank; Presi- 
dent, Tamil Nadu Co-operative E’ederation; Director, The Madras Provincial Co- 
operative Bank; Member, Standing Committees of ilie Ail-india Co -opera live Insti- 
tutes’ Association and the Indian Provmcial Co-operative Banks’ Association; Mem- 
ber, Townsend Committee on Co-operation (1927) Madras; Vice-Chairman Com- 
mittee on Co-operation, Madras 1939-40; Chairman, Tirumalai and Tirupathi 
Devastanams’ Committee; Elected to the 1st, 2nd, 3rd and 4th Madras Legislative 
Councils under the old Government of India Act and again as Member, Legislative 
Council under the Government of India Act oi 1935; Was President of the District 
Board of Coimbatore for some years; A Congressman; Discarded the title of Dewan 
Bahadur which was conferred on him in 1935. 

Eamamurti, Vadrevu; Hazoie, East Godavari District; Secretary, The 
Amalapuram Co-operative Union 1910-20; President, The Co-operative Urban 
Bank; Director, Sree Konaseema Co-operative Central Bank, Amalapuram 
since its inception upto 1935; Vice-President and Working Dkector during 
1920-23 and President for some years; President, Razole Co-operative 
Credit Society since its inception in 1927 to 1939; President, Razole Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Bank since 1933; Chairman, The Local Board of 
the South India Co-operative Insurance Society, since 1934; Director and 
Member, Executive Committee, Madras Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank 
1933-36; Vice-President, Madras Provmcial Co-operative Union 1936-39. 

Batnasabapati Mudaliar, C. S., Dewan Bahadur; b. 9tii March 1886; President, 
Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society for the past lour years; 
Vice-President, Madras Central Land Morgago Bank; Member, The Committee on 
Co-operation 1939-40; Chairman, Municipal Council and President, District Board, 
Coimbatore for about 14 years; President, f'ederation of Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry; Chairman, the South India Mill-owners’ Association. 

Samiappa Mudaliar, N. E., Rao Bahadur; b. 15-11-1896; President, Co-operative 
Urban Bank, Tirutturaipundi; President, Co-operative Supervising Union, Tirutturai- 
pundi; President, Loan and Sale Society, Tirutturaipundi; President, Land Mortgage 
Bank, Tirutturaipundi for some years; Member, Board of Management, Co-operative 
Central Bank, Kumbakonam; Member, Central Land Mortgage Bank, Madras; Mem- 
ber, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Member, Executive Committee, The 
Madras Provmcial Co-operative Union; Member, Standing Committee, AU-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association; Vice-President, Tamil Nadu Co-operative Federa- 
tion; Vice-President, Co-operative Fire and General Insurance Society; Member, 
Madras Legislative Council; Member, Taluk and District Boards for nearly 20 years* 
Vice-President, Tanjore District Board and East Tanjore District Board for some 
years; Member, Senate of the Madras University; and South Indian Railway Advisory 
Committee for some time. 

Sankara Mudaliar, S. S., B.A., B.L., b. 5-11-1883; Secretary, Madras City Co-* 
operative Bank; Vice-President, Central Co-operative Printing Works; Presi- 
dent, Madras District Co-operative Central Bank for some years; Director and 
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ber, Executive Committee, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank for some 
time. 

Sainsa, P.S.N., Dr., Bhimavaram; Secretary, Co-op. Swadeshi Vastra Nilayam 
1929-41; Local Co-operative Union 1934-35; President, Co-operative Crop Loan and 
Sale Society; Member, Executive Committee, Andhra Co-opsradve Federation since 
1939; Director, Kisina Co-operative Bank, 1934-37; Secretary, Local Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank, 1937-40. 

Satyanarayana, Narasimhadevara; b. 9th September iSS4; President, Alamum 
Co-operative Rural Bank; and Land Mortgage Bank, Alamuru; Director, Rama- 
chandi'apuram Central Bank; Joint-Secretary, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 
Director, Madras Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank; Secretary, Andhra 
Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, East Godavari Dt. Board; Vice-President, 
Madras Provincial Panchayats Association; President, Irrigation Advisory Board, 
Eastern Division; Superintendent, Alamuru Rural Reconstruction Centre. 

Seturama Iyer, A., Rao Sahib; Nidamangaiam; b. 31si May 1872; Secretary, 
Agricultural Bank, Nidamangaiam 3905-1935; Secretai’y* Mamiargudy Taluk Co- 
operative Supervising Union 1919-1928; Director, Tanjore Co-operative Central Bank 
1919-28; and Vice-President for a term; Hony. Asst. Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies for a uimiber of years; Chief Agent and Disudct organiser, South India 
Co-operative Insurance Society 1932-1940; Director, Cemrai Co-operative Marketing 
Society; Secretary, Nidamangaiam Co-operative Sale Society since 1934; Secretary, 
The Tanjore Dt. Co-operative Manure Society, Nidamangaiam from 1916; Director, 
Mannargudy Co-operative Mortgage Bank from 1934; Chairman, Nidamangaiam Union 
Board for two terms and Member, Taluk Board; Honorary Visitor, College of Agri- 
culture and Research Institute, Coimbatore, 1918-21; Vice-President, Madras Stu- 
dents’ Agricultural Union for some time; Member, Managing Committee, The Tan- 
jore District Agricultural Association; Author; Field and Garden Crops of Madras 
in (1908). 

Seshachalana Iyer, M. S., Rao Sahib; b. 7th July 1882. Secretary, the Thruvan*- 
namalai Co-operative Society; Started a number of rural societies in Tiruvanna- 
malai and Chengam areas; Secretary, Tiruvaimamalai Taluk Co-operative Union; 
Hony. Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies for some time; Organised a 
Cobblers’ Co-operative Society; President, Vellore Dt. Co-operative Federation; 
Member, Executive Committee, Vellore Co-operative Central Bank and the Madras 
Central Urban Bank (now the Provincial Co-operative Bank) for some time; Joint 
Secretary, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union for two terms and Edited the 
Tamil Bulletin till it was handed over to the Tamil Nadu Federation; Secretary, 
Tlruvannamalai Co-operative Union; President, The Tiruvannamalai Co-operative 
Labour Union; Secretary, The Tiruvannamalai Co-operative Loan and S^e 
Society; The Tiruvannamalai Co-operative Building Society; and the Brah* 
mans’ Co-operative Bettor Living Society. President, Mcwlaiyui 
Image Workers’ Co-operative Society; Member, Executive Committee, Go-(^^tt- 
tive Central Bank; Member, Motor Supply Co-operative Society; Tannhaadtt Feife®^ 
tion; District Organiser for the South India Co-operative lnsuran<^ 

Sivanauda MudaBar, B. A., b, 8-8-1883; Director, Assistahl 
President and Presideiit, Go*^perattve Central Bank, GudMorfe W l^pecn 
19 
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tor, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Madras Provincial Co-operative Union 
for several years; President Co-operative Sale Society, South Arcot for 
about 15 years; Member, Cuddalore Municipal Council, 1925-28 and 1934- 
35; Vice-President, Temperance Committee, South Arcot; Chairman, Charita- 
ble Endowment Board; Men*bor, Excije Advisory Board; and Temple Committee 
Cuddalore for some time; Member, Export Advisory Council, nominated by the 
Government of India, for some time. 

SMva Rau, Molhalli; Puttur; b. 1880; President, South Kauara Central Co- 
operative Bank; South Kanara Agriculturists’ Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
Puttur; Puttur Division Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank; Director, Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; The South Kanara District Co-op. Advancement 
Society; Member, South Kanara District Board; Chairman, District Board Stand- 
ing Committee on Education and the Puttur Taluk Elementary Education Advisory 
Committee. 

SimhadmUam Pantulu, Gade; President, Taluk Supervising Union, Nai'asa- 
raopet for the past 20 years; Vice-President, and President, Guntur District Co-ope- 
rative Central Bank, Tenali; Director, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Union; Member, Legislative Council, Madras; Senate, Madras 
University; Hon. Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Guntur. 

Singaravelu Mudaliar, K. M., Rao Sahib, b. 20-3-1884; President, District Co- 
operative Federation for over 20 years; Director, Vellore Central Bank; Vice- 
President and Member, Executive Committee, The Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank for several years; Secretary, Kalavai Co-operative Supervising Union from 
1915; Walajah Land Mortgage Bank from 1934; Member, Kalavai Credit Society; 
Member and President, Ranipet Taluk Board 1919-1930; and Member North Arcot 
District Board 1919-35. 

Sitaramiah, Kavali, B.A., B.L., Rao Sahib; Cocanada; b. 3rd October 1883; 
President, The District Co-operative Bank, Cocanada; The Cocanada Co-operative 
Loan and Sale Society; The Cocanada Co-opeiative Milk Supply Union, and the 
Provincial Co-operative Bank; Member of the Board of Management of the Fire 
and General Co-operative Insurance Society, Madras; Honorary Presiding Magis- 
trate of the Bench Coxirt for three consecutive terms; Member, The Cocanada 
Divisional Economic Committee. 

Sitarama Reddiar, K., B.A., B.L., b. October, 1884; Secretary and Director; The 
South Arcot District Co-operative Bank for some years; Hony. Asst. Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, 1925-27; Chairman, South Arcot Co-operative Central Bank; 
Dmector, Board of Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Presi- 
dent South Arcot District Board 1920-29 and again now; Member, Madras 
Legislative Council, 1921-30; Secretary, Discharged Presioners’ Aid Society for many 
years; Was appointed as Commissioner Hindu Religious Endowment Board in 1930; 
^st Commissioner, Tirumalai Tirupathi Devasthanams from 1933 to 1936. Member, 
^as Legislative Assembly from 1937; Central Legislative Assembly from 1940; A 
Congressman and relinquished the title of Rao Bahadur. 

Sj^vaacliari, A., Srivilliputtur; b. 26th October 1886; First President Sri- 
.Wlhputtur Co-operative Credit Society for 6 years; Director, Ramnad Co-opera- 
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tive Central Bank for 3 years; Secretary, Srivilliputtur Co-operative 
Supervising Union; First non-official Honorary Secretary, Srivilliputtur 
Co-operative Banking Union, its organiser 1920-1931; Representative of Sri- 
villiputtur Bank in the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank for about 10 
years; Representative Member, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, 
Taluk Board, Sattur 1914-1927; Member, Ramnad District Board 1918-1920; and 
1924-1926; Hony. Organiser, Village Panchayats, for about 6 years; Councillor, Sri- 
villiputtur Municipality for about 10 years from 1930; Hony. Secretary Hindu Hi^ 
School, Srivilliputtur 1920-1923. 

Srinivasa Raghavachari, G., b. 1869; Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 1920-24; President, Madura Ramnad Co-operative Bank; Secretary, Madura 
Ramnad District Co-operative Federation; Member, Executive Committee and 
Board of Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Joint-Secretary 
and Member, Executive Committee and Board of Management, The Madras Provin- 
cial Co-operative Union; The first Superintendent of the Hood Co-operativa 
Training Institute, Tanjore; President, of the First Class Bench Court, Madura; 
Special Revenue Officer of the Madura Municipality for some time. 

Sundaram Ayyar, P. S., Periyakulam; b. 9th August 1889; Secretary, Presi- 
dent and now a Director of the Periyakulam Co-onerative Urban Bank; Representa- 
tive of the Bank in the Provincial Co-operative Union; President, Agriculiural Im- 
provement Co-operative Society, Periyakulam; Municipal Councillor since 1926 
except between 1931-1934; Member, Madura District Board 1934-1937 and District 
Educational Council 1935-1937. 

Tandu Mudaliyar, A. D., Rao Sahib; President, Central Bank; Co-operative 
Land Mortgage Bank; Co-op. Loan and Sale Society; and Co-op. Milk Supply 
Society, Hospet (Bellary Dt.); Ex-Hony. Asst. Registrar of Co-operative Societies; 
Director, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; Ex-Vice-Chairman, Municipal 
Council; and Vice-President, Dt. Board, Bellary; Honorary Visitor, Agricultural 
College, Coimbatore; Member, Debt Conciliation Board, Hospet; Anti-Tuberculosis 
Committee Bellary. 

Thomas, Prekunnel Joseph, M.A., (Madras) D.Litt., D.Phil., (Oxon.); b. 25th 
Feb. 1895; Member, Madras Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 1929; Com- 
mittee on Co-operation 1940; Honorary Member, Provincial Co-operative Union 
for some years; Professor of Indian Economics, University of Madras from 1927; 
Member, Rice Committee of the I.C.A.R. (Government of India); Chairman Fact 
Finding Committee (Handloom and Mills) Government of India; Member, Consul- 
tative Committee of Economics, Government of India. 

Varadaraju Reddy, N., b. 1895; Secretary, The Co-operative Union, Chengam 
from 1926 onwards; Vice-President and President, the North Arcot District 
Co-operative Central Bank for some time; Director, the Madras Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Union; Member North Arcot District Board for about 5 years; Address:— 
Melpxilidi 3 rur Village, Chengam Taluk, North Arcot District. 

Vedachalam Iyer, Ana&kavur, B.A., Rao Bahadur; b. 1866; As^tant Regis- 
trar, 1911-1919; Registrar and Joint Registrar 1919-1920; President, ProvjnQxal Co- 
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operative Union, 1S21-23; Presidert, Land Mortgage Bank, Chcyyar, 1933-1936; 
Director, Vellore Co-operative Central Bank. 

Venkatacfialam Fantiiln, V., M.A., B.L., b. 30th August 1904; Secretary, 
The South India Co-operative Insurance Society, Madras; President, The Central 
Co-operative Printing Works; Sometime Secretary, and now Director and Member, 
of the Madras Provincial Co-operative Stationary Stores; Member, Board of 
Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Union. 

Venkatakrislma Pillai, B.A., Rao Sahib, b. 9th June 1880; Chairman and Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Central Co-operative Printing Works 1936-39; 
Director, Madras Co-operative Milk Supply Union; Member, Board of Management, 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Asst. Secretary, Madras Dt. Co-operative 
Labour Society for some years; Hony. Arbitrator of Co-op. Societies from 1936; 
President, The City Improvement League, Perambur. 

Venkatappa Chettiar, S, C., B.A., B.L., M.L.A., Salem; b. 11th July 1879; 
Member, Board of Management, The Dt. Urban Bank Salem since 1918; Member, 
Executive Committee 1918-1921 and 1930-31; Vice-President, The Dt. Bank 1918- 
1921 and its President 1931-34; Director, Shevapet Urban Bank from 1933 and Presi- 
dent from 1941; Member Salem Municipal Council, 1910-1937; and its Chairman, 
1920-1926; Member, Salem District Board from 193G; Member, Madras Legislative 
Assembly; and Senate, Madras University for one period up to 1941. 

Venkataramana Iyer, C., Rao Sahib; Chittoor, b. 1st November 1887; Director, 
The Co-op. Town Bank, Chittoor 1918-37, President, 1920-37; Director, The Chit- 
toor Co-op. Land Mortgage Bank 1936-1938; Director, District Co-op. Central Bank, 
Chittoor 1925-32; President 1926-1932* Director, Dt. Co-op. Federation, Chittoor; 
President, 1930-32; Director, Madras Provincial Co-op. Bank; Honorary Assistant 
Registrar 1930-32; Director, The Chittoor Saswatha Nidhi 1919-1937; President, 
1935-37. 


Venkatarao, Kala; b. 7-7-1900; Graduate of the Guzrat Vidya Pith; Hony. 
Secretary, Sree Konaseema Co-operative Central Bank, Amalapuram 1927-1928 and 
1931-1941; Its Vice-President, 1928-29; Director, Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, 1932-1941; and Member, Executive Committee 1938-1941; Member, Executive 
Committee, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, 1928; Secretary, East Godavaty 
Dt. Co-operative Federation, 1928-30; Director, Andhra Sahakara Sammelanam; 
Hony. Member, Madras Provincial Co-operative Union; Member, Madras Committee 
on Co-operation 1939-40; Presid^t, Madras Central Banks* Conference, 1937; Mem- 
ber, Legislative Assembly, Madras; and Godavary District Board, 1928-36; Secre- 
tary, Andhra Provincial Congress Committee; and Member, All-India Congress Com- 
mittee. 

V^ataratnmn, BMani; b. 1889; President, Co-operative Central Bank, Rama- 
chandrapuram; Land Mortgage Bank; Loan and Sale Society and Ramadoss Co- 
operative Institute, Rajahmundry; Director, Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank; 
Member, Pre-Reform Madras Legislative Council; Member, East Godavary District 
Board; Member, Senate, Andhra IMvcrsity, 
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Vijayaraghavacharya, T. Diwan Bahadur, Sir; K.B.E., b. 27th August 1875; 
Prime Minister, Udaipur (Rajputana); Chairman, Committee on Co-operation, Madras, 
1939-40; Member, United Provinces Co-operative Committee; Served as member 
and also Preside-:: r’ several hrsl bocl'sr Member, Central Legislature and Madras 
University for sometime. 

VIswaiiatha Eao, O., B. A., B.L., Rao Saliib; Neliore; b. 3rd Oct. 1888; President, 
South Pennar Co-operative Union 1918-1924; Honorary Secretary, Neliore District 
Co-operative Bank 1924-1927; Vice-President 1927-1933; President 1933-1935; and 
now Director of the Bank; President, Land Mortgage Bank, Neliore 1930-1939 and 
now Director; Director, Central Land Mortgage Bank 1933-1936; Treasurer, Neliore 
Co-operative Marketing Federation and Director, Neliore Milk Supply Union. 

Yegnanarayana Aiyar, S. K., M.A., b. 23rd February 1883; Founder and Presi- 
dent, Municipal Employees’ Co-operative Society, Salem, 1917-1922; Presi- 
dent Salem Co-operative Union 1919-21; Director, Central Bank, Salem 1919-21; 
President 1922-28 and Director (1922-31) Madras Teachers’ Guild Co-operative 
Society; Secretary, Provincial Co-op. Union for 2 years; Editor, The Madras Journal 
of Co-operation, 1926-1934; Director, The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society; 
now Managing Director; One of the original signatories of the South India Co-opera- 
tive Insurance Society, and its Director from the beginning; Director, The Central 
Co-operative Printing Works; The Mylapore Building Co-operative Society, its 
President; Member, The Madras Dt. Central Banli; Member, The Madras Provincial 
Co-operative Bank; Head of the Department of English in Pachiyappa’s College, 
1922-41; President, The South India Teachers’ Union 1926-40; Member, Senate, 
Madras University 1926-38; Academic Council for a short term. 


NORTH WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

Bakhshi Ram Samp Dutt; He is an old co-operator; He is the founder of the 
Peshawar Civil Employees’ Co-operative Credit Society registered on 30th 
October 1925 and has worked either as Honorary Secretary or President; He is also 
the chief organiser of Muhiyal Co-operative Better Living Society; He has either 
been elected an Honorary Secretary or President of the Provincial Civilian Clerks’ 
Association, North West Frontier Province for the last 20 years; He is at present 
holding the office of Superintendent, Revenue and Divisional Commissioner North 
West Frontier Province, Peshawar. 

Darwesh Khan, Mohd. K. M.A.,LL.B.; Khan Sahib, He is associated with the 
tpovement since 1930 and it was through his initiative that work in Mardan Tahsil 
was started. He is the first Honorary Secretary of the Mardan Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank started in 1934. He is also interested in other beneficent activities of 
the Government. He continues to work as Honorary Secretary of the bank suc- 
cessfully. 

Khan G|ia|§m Mph^. Khan Niazi, B.A., b. 30th November 1896; He is the first 
Registraj* in Ih® Prqvince after the separation of the movement and the departosent 
from the Punjafe org^nisg^on; Belongs to a very influential family of the Niaa- 
Pathans in the district. Jbinefd the Punjab Co-operative Societies Department as 
Inspector candidate 1918. Promoted to the Gazetted rank from 1st April 1927 and 
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after serving successfully in the Punjab as Assistant Registrar was selected for 
appointment as Registrar in the North West Frontier Province and is on deputa- 
tion here since 17th April 1940. 

Malik Sultan Mahmud, Khan Sahib; b. 17-8-1885; He was the Brst Inspector 
deputed from the Punjab to start the movement in the Province. He took over on 
3rd May 1925 with his headquarters at Haripur, Hazara District and showed success. 
On 1st May 1929 he was promoted as Assistant Registrar and after a successful career 
retired from the service with effect from 16-12-40. 

Mohd. Rafiq Khan, K.; He is working as Honoraiy Secretary of the Bangash 
Co-operative Banking Union at Hangu. District Kohat, started on 8th June 1939, 

Mohammad Sadiq, S., B.A., LL.B., He was elected as Director of the Hazara 
Central Co-operative Bank in 1933 and due to his keen interest was elected 
next year as its Joint Secretary and Managing Director. Since September 1937 he 
is the Honorary Secretary of the Bank; He is also Treasurer of the Hazara Co- 
operative Bee-keepers’ Association, and Treasurer of the district branch of the 
Indian Red Cross Society. 

Shah Nawaz Khan, M,, B.A., LL.B.; Was the first Honorary Secretary of the 
Dera Ismail Khan Central Co-operative Bank, since its inception in 1934; He has 
used his influence in extending the movement. 


ORISSA 

Mozumdar, S. N., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies till April 1940. 

Panda, K. M., Director, Aska Co-operative Central Bank; Member, Board of 
Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Bamakrishna Rao, N; Vice-Presidentj The Berhampore Co-operative Central 
Bank; Member, Board of Management, The Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Ratho, B. K., President, Aska Co-operative Central Bank. 

Boy, S. C., Rai Sahib; Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Orissa. 

Venkatakrishnaxaya TadepalU, B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur; b. 1880; President, 
Chatrapur Urban Bank for 20 years; President, Berhampur Co-operative Central 
Bank; President, Orissa Provincial Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ganjam Dt. Board, for 9 years; President, Chatrapur Taluk Board; and 
Ganjam Dt. Board for some time. Address: —Chatrapur, Ganjam, Orissa. 


PUNJAB 

Abdtd Hamid Khan, Khan Sahib, B.A., LL.B., b. 1893; Vice-Chairman, Dis- 
taet Board and Public Prosecutor; Member, Municipal Committee, MuzafEargarh; 
President, The Co-operative Credit and Thrift Society, Ghazipur DosB, Organiser, 
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Arbitration Society and Fruit Growing Association; Honorary Secretary, The Co- 
operative Execution of Awards Union, Muzaifargarh for the last 8 years and now 
its President. Director, The Central Co-operative Baric, Muzaifargarh; Address:— 
Muzaifargarh. 

Alah Nawuz Khan, Sardar, b. 1813; Honorary Magistrate; Editor of Col- 
lege Magazine (Khaibar); Secretary, Oriental Society, Khaibar. Honorary Editor 
of a Weekly Eural uplift paper Islah. Author of Masnavi Anjam^i-Ishaq and 
Jami-Jamshaid; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Representative to the General Meeting of the Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore 
and the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore. Address:— Vahoa, District 
Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Allah Kakha, Chaudri, Lambardar, b. 1890; President, Co-operative Thrift and 
Credit Society, Bhabra Jattan since 1912; Co-operative Better Living Society; 
Co-operative Better Farming Society, Bhabra Jattan since 1928; Co-operative Cat- 
tle Breedhjig Society, Bhabra Jattan; President and Cashier, The Co-operative 
Union, Bhabra Jattan; Director, Co-operative Commission Shop, Dina Nagar since 
1930. Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Gurdaspur for the last 3 years; Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Patron 
and guide, The Co-operative Human First Aid Centres and the Veterinary First 
Aid Centres since 1936. Sarpanch of the Village Panchayat, District Darbari. 
Address:— Bhabra, P.O. Sahuwal Via. Dina Nagar, Tahsil and District Gurdaspur. 

Amar Singh, Sardar, Eais, Behi'ampore Zamindari; b. 1907; President, local 
Co-operative Dehat Sudhar Society; local Co-operative Consolidation of Land 
Holdings Society; Treasurer, local Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society; local 
Co-operative Medical Aid and Public Health Society; Vice-President, The Central 
Co-operative Bank, Rupar. Member, District Board, Ambala. Awarded Cash prize 
for good work in the consolidation of land holdings; Also awarded Commissioner’s 
sanad for good work. Address:— Village Behrampore, Tahsil Rupar, District Ambala. 

Asadulla Khan, Khan, Khan Sahib; b. 1890; Honorary Magistrate, Mehatpur, 
District Jullundur; Founder and President, The Co-operative Thrift and 
Credit Society, Shahsalempore; The Co-operative Union, Mehatpur; Director, The 
Central Co-operative Bank, Jullundur; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab 
Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Provin- 
cial Co-operative Bank, Lahore. Engaged in Rural Reconstruction work among 
men and women. Awarded many tertificates and sanads for commendable work. 
Address:— Mehatpur, Tahsil Nakoder, District Jullundur. 

Bans Gopal Mann, Chowdry, B.A., LL.B., Rai Bahadur; b. 1890; Kamal, 
Honorary Secretary, The Central Co-operative Bank, Karnal since 1921; Member, 
Executive Committee, Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive 
Committee, The Punjab Provl. Co. op. Bank, Lahore; Member, War Sub-Com- 
mittee, Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Sugar Sub-Committee, Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research; Member of tibe first reformed Punjab Legislative 
Coimcil; Council Secretary to the late Sir Mian Fazal Hussain, Education Minister; 
Member, District Board, Kamal and its Senior Vice-Chairman for many years; 
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Member, Sanitary Board; Awarded the title of Eai Sahio, 1929; Address: Raj 
Nivas (Ghogripui*), P.O. and District Karnal. 

BasMr Ahmed Khan, Khan Mahommad, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S., (London); 
b. 1902. Secretary, Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore since 1925; One of the 
original member who organised the All-India Co-operative Institutes Association 
and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks Association; Member, bianditig Com- 
mittee Honorary Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; 
Member, Legislative Sub-Committee, All-India Co-operative Institutes Association; 
Secretary, War Committee, Punjab Co-operative Union; President, P. C. U. Em- 
ployees’ Association; President, Co-operative vVorkers Thrift and Credit Society, 
X.iahore; Delegate to the Conferences of Regisirars of Co-operative Societies, Dele- 
gate to Provincial Co-operative Conferences of Provinces and States; Autlior of 
(1) The Co-operative Movement in India; (2) A short History of the All-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association; (3) Belter Living Societies; (4) Consolidation of 
Land Holdings; (5) Co-operative Education and Training etc.; Bditor-in-Chief 
-Co-operation’ Lahore; Contributor to the Year-Book of Agricultural Co-opera- 
tion published by the Horace Plunkett Foundation, London; Review of Interna- 
tionai Co-operation, London, Co-operative Information Geneva elc. Provincial 
Editor, Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation. Member, Indian Econo- 
mic Association; The Indian Society of Agricultural Economics; President, Anjman- 
Islamic Civil Secretariat, Lahore; Director, Education Committee, Y.M.C.A.; 
Lahore. Address: — Secretary, Punjab Co-oj^rative Union, Lahore. 

Ehagat Ram, Lala, B.A., S.A.V., F.E.L., Rai Sahib; b. 1863; Held various 
posts— Munsif; Extra Assistant Commissioner; Senior Sub- Judge; District and Ses- 
sions Judge; Retired 1919; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-op. 
Union, Lahore; Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Lahore; President, The Lahore Central Co-operative Bank, Lahore 1921 to 1936; 
Now its Senior Vice-President; Chairman, All-India Kshatriya Sabha and Punjab 
Mutual Family Relief Fund for some years; Address:— Shahi Mdiallah, Lahore. 

Bhola Chaudlm, B.A., LL.B., Rohtak; b. 1899. Director, The 

Ceisctral Co-operatiye Bank, Rohtak since 1930; Member, Executive Committee, The 
Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Executive Committee, The Pimjab Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Vice-Chairman, District Board, Rohtak since 1932 and 
its member since 1929; Address:— Chiri, Tahsil Gohana, District Rohtak. 

Bir ^ngii, Gyani; b. 1901; President, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, 
Sawaddi Khas, Patti Hindal, district Ludhiana since 1928; The Co-operative Medi- 
cal Aid Society, Sawaddi Khas; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Ludhiana; 
Member, Executive Committee, The Pimjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Executive 
Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore. Sarpanch of his 
Village Panchayat for the last 3 years. Organised Dhaya Zamindar Association; 
Address:— Village and P. 0. Sawaddi Khas, Tahsil Jagraon, District Ludhiana. 

Bosondha Singh, Sardar, Sardar Sahib; b. 1895. President and Ca^er, The 
Machhian Co-operative Union since 1927; Director, Cental Co-operative Bank, 
Hoshiarpur for the last 12 years; and its Vice-President for the kat jive yeais. 
Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; M^bet* 
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Executive Committee, The Punjab Provinciai Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Member, 
Debt Conciliation Board, Hoshiarpur Dasuva since 1938; Sxifed Posh in 1930; 
Address:— Village Machian, P.O. Garhdiwala, District Hoshiarpur. 

Fazi Ali, Chaudhrl, Khan Bahadur, Nawab, M.L.A., b. 1871; Chairman, 

District Board, Gujrat; President, The Ajnalu Co-operative Thrift and Credit 
Society; Founder of ihe Gujrat Central Co-operative Bank, Gujrat and its Honor- 
ary Secretary for several years and now its President; Vice-President, Executive 
Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Vice-President, Executive 
Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for the past several 
years; Secretary, Zamindar Educational Association, Gujrat. Founder of the 
Zamindara College, Gujarat; Addresst—Ajnalu, District Gujrat. 

Feroz-ud-Din, Chaudri, B.A., LL.B., Khan Sahib; b. 1885; Chairman, Debt 
Conciliation Board, Jhelum; Honoraiy Secretary, Central Co-operative 
Bank, Jhelum 1923-41; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative 
Union, Lahore and the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for the last 
several years. Vice-Chairman, District Board, Jhelum for about 19 years; Address: 
Jhelum. 

Ghulam Abbas Shah, Sardar; Land Lord; b, 1897; Organiser and President, The 
Rajoa Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, 
Jhang; Vice-President, The Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, Jhang for the last 
20 years; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for nearly 
10 years; Member and Vice-Chahman District Board, Jhang for a long period; 
Member, Legislative Assembly (Central) 1928-31; Address:— Kajoa, District Jhang. 

Ghulam Hasan Khan, B.A., LL.B., A.LR.O., Khan Sahib, Captain; 
b. 1899. Member, Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion; Legislative Sub-Committee of the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ and 
Institutes’ Associations; Executive Committee, Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahorfe; 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Honor- 
ary Secretary, The Mianwali Central Co-operative Bank; Founder Honorary 
Secretary, The Mianwali Co-operative Mortgage Bank, and now its ViOe-Presi- 
dent; President, *1116 Co-operative Execution of Awards Union; The Shirmankhel 
Co-operative Credit and Thrift Society, Mianwali; Member, Mortgage Banks 
Committee, Punjab; Punjab Government Development Committee; Delegate, Co- 
operative Conference Punjab, 1927-35; Delegate, Co-operative Conference, 
Rawalpindi; Vice-Chairman, District Board, Mianwali; Vice-President, Municipal 
Committee, Mianwali; Awarded Silver Jubilee Medal 1935; Coronation Medal 1937; 
Address: — ^Mianwali . 

Ghulam Qadir Khau, Khan, Zamindar; b. 1902. Director, Co-operative Com- 
InisSion Shop, Khanewal; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-Dperiative 
Ufiion, Lahore; Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Baiifc, 
Lahore (1941); Address:— Khanewal (old), P.O. Khanewal, District Multan. 

Gurbakhsh Sihth, Sardar, Sardar Bahadur Lt.-Col., O.B.I., ' b. " I^f4; 
President, The Tarn Taran C6-6perativ'e Union since 1926; Meafc^, fefebntive 

20 
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Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Executive Committee, The 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Banli, Lahore. Organiser and President, Khalsa 
High School, Tarn Taran; Awarded Coronation Medal 1911; Sardar Bahadur and 
(1st Class) 1920; Address:— Tarn Taran, District Amritsar. 

Hflfilinnt lUian, Khan, Khan Sahib; b. 1885; Honorary Magistrate and Sub- 
Registrar, Campbellpore, Attock District, Vice-President, The Shadi Khan Co- 
operative Thrift and Credit Society; Honorary Secretary, The Campbellpore Co- 
operative Execution of Awards Union; Director, The Attock Central Co-operative 
Bank, Campbellpore; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative 
Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, the Punjab Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, Lahore; Standing Committee, The Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association; Honorary Secretary, The District Agricultural Association, 
Attock; Member and Vice-Chairman, District Board, Attock; and Member and 
Vice-President of the Municipal Committee, Campbellpore; Address:— Village & P.O. 
Shadi Khan, Campbellpore. 

Hyder Shah, Syed, B.A., LL.B., Khan Sahib; 1889; Director, the 
Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Campbellpore; Honorary Secretary^ The 
Attock Central Co-operative Bank, Campbellpore since its registration in 1922; 
Member, Municipal Committee, Campbellpore; Address:— Mirza, District Attock. 

Iqbal Singh Bajwa, Sardar, Sardar Sahib; b. 1892; Principal, Khalsa High 
School, Narowal, District Sialkot; Joined the movement in 1911; Assisted in start- 
ing societies in Narowal and round about it; Founder and President, The Narowal 
Central Co-operative Bank and the Co-operative Execution of Awards Union; 
Running a good high school in Narowal for over 25 years; President, Municipal Com- 
mittee, Narowal for nine years; President, District Board, Sialkot for nine years; 
Address;— Narowal, District, Sialkot. 

Jahan Dad Khan, Raja, Inam Khor; b. 1899; President, The Co-operative Better 
Living Society, Jhatta Hathial; President, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, 
Jhatta Hathial; President, The Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Rawal- 
pindi; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Rawalpindi; Member, Executive 
Committee, the Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, 
The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; President, Compulsory Educa- 
tion Attention Committee; Address:— Jhatta Hathial, Rawalpindi. 

Jai Chand, Chaudhri; b. 1894; Honorary Secretary, The Indora Co-operative 
Union since 1918; served on the Executive Committee, Punjab Co-operative Union, 
Lahore for 4 years; Address:— Indora, Tahsil Nurpur, District Kangra. 

Jalal-ud-Dk Sain, Jagirdar, Land-Lord; Kardar; District Darbari; b. 1882; Hono- 
rary Secretary, The Shish Mahal Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Lahore 
since the last 30 years; President, The Lahore City Banking Union since the last 
20 years; President, The Lahore Tahsil Co-operative Execution of Awards Union 
since last 14 years, Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Lahore since last 15 years; 
Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Author 
“2!ammdara Banks”; Address:— Bhati Gate, Lahore, 
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Jan Mohammad Alavi, Doctor, L.M.S.; b. 1905. Member, The Dogran Co-ope- 
rative Society, Hissar; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Hissar; Member, 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive 
Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Helped in the 
formation of about 30 co-operative societies in Hissar town and about 60 in the 
district; Member, Government District Price Control Committee; Address:— Hissar. 

Jones, I. E., I.C.S., b. 1903 in Dublin, Eire; Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 
Punjab and Delhi Provinces from April 1940 and Director, Rural Reconstruction, 
Punjab, Lahore; Assistant Commissioner, Under-Secretary, Home Department and 
Political Department; Deputy Commissioner, Sargodha, Hissar, Amritsar, 
Lahore; Chairman, Lahore Improvement Trust; Administrator, Lahore Municipality; 
President, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; The Punjab Provincial Co- 
operative Bank, Lahore; Address:— C!o Grindlay & Co., Ltd., 54, Parliament 
Street, London, S.W. 1. 

Jugal Kishore, Chaudhri, Rao Sahib; b. 1876; Honorary Magistrate, Gurgaon; 
Serving the Co-operative Movement since 1922; Helped in starting the Co-opera- 
tive Land Mortgage Bank, Central Cc-operative Bank, Gurgaon; Cattle Breeding 
Association and many credit societies in the Gurgaon District; Address:— Gurgaon. 

Kartar Singh, B.A., Sai’dar, Sardar Sahib; b. 1896; Secretary, District Board, 
Amritsar; President, District Emplovees’ Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, 
Amritsar since 1927: President. The Co-onerative Cattle Breeding Association, 
Amritsar since 1927; President, Co -operative Execution of Awards Union, Amritsar; 
Honorary Secretary, The Central Co-operative Bank, Amritsar for over 17 years; 
President, Fruit Development Board, Amritsar; Address:— Raja Sansi, District 
Amritsar. 

Kaura Khan Mastoi, Sardar, Zaildar; b. 1892; President, The Co-operative Thrift 
and Credit Society, Dera Gazi Khan since 1923; Arbitrator of Co-operative Societies; 
Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Dera Ghazi Khan for the last 15 years; Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Executive 
Committee, The Puniab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore: Zatitr^ar: Accessor; 
Member Jirga; Awarded Sanads and Certificates; Address:— Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Maula Bakhsh, Malik, Subedar Major, I.D.S.M., b. 1892; President, the Village 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society; The Village Co-operative Dehat Sudhar 
Society; Address;— Padhrar, District Shahpur. 

Mihr Mohamniad Khan, Khan, Khan Sahib; Landlord; b. 1897; Hony, Secretary, 
The Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Tohana from 1928; Director, Central 
Co-operative Bank, Hissar; Sanads granted by the Government doing useful work 
for the movement; Helped in the Famine Operations of Hissar District in 1929-30 
and 1938-41; Granted Jagir of Rs. 250 per annum in 1933; Awarded Silver Jubilee 
and Coronation Medals; Address:— Tohana, District Hissar. 

Mohammad Akram Khan, Raja, Khan Bahadur, M.L.A, b. 2nd February, 1815; 
President, The Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Stotor Vice- 

President, The Jhelum C^tral O)- 0 perative Bank; Prepiefaj^ MtinMyal Oupnitte^, 
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Jheium; Membe)*, Prisoners’ Aid Society; Khan Sahib in 1917; Awarded Recruiting 
Medal and War Batch lor services rendered in the Great War. Also awarded 
Silver Jubilee Medal in 1935 and Coronation Medal in 1937. Retired Revenue Assis- 
tant, Jhelum. 

Mohammad Hussain, Chaudhii, B.A., LL.B., M.L.A., Gujranwala; b. 
1898; President, Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Arup since 1926; Director, 
The Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, Gujranwala since 1928 and Honorary Secre- 
tary 1929-1936; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Gujranwala since 1933 and 
Honorary Secretary since 1935; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-ope- 
rative Union, Lahore 1941; Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Lahore 1941; Granted Sanad by the Punjab Government for assistance 
to the Co-operative Movement; Member and Vice-Chairman District Board, Gujran- 
wala since 1927; Address:— Civil Lines, Gujranw 

Mohammad Hussain Khan, Khan, Zaildar; b. 1895. Helping the Co-operative 
Movement since 1910; President, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Basi 
Timer Khan; President, The Co-operative Union, Hariana; Director, Central Co- 
operative Bank, Hoshiarpur for the last several years; Member, Executive Committee. 
The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, The 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Awarded certificates for services to 
the co-operative movement; Address:— Basi Umer Khan, P.O. Hariana, District 
Hoshiarpur. 

Mohammad Feroz Khan, Malik, Khan Sahib; b. 1883; President, The Garhi Awan 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society since 1927; Director, The Co-operative Exe- 
cution of Awards Union, Gujranwala; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank. 
Gujranwala; President, The Gujranwala Central Co-operative Bank, Hafizabad 
Branch; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore 
1939-41; Member, Executive Committee, The Pimjab Provincial Co-operative Bank 
Lahore 1939-41; Municipal Committee, Hafizabad since 1925 and its President 
since 1939; Address:— Garhi Awan, Hafizabad, District Gujranwala. 

Mfohammad Shah, Syed, M.A., UL.B., Khan SaUb; Pakpattan, Dis- 
Met Montgomery; b. 1894; Honorary Secretary, The Pakpattan Central Co-operative 
Bank, since 1924; Member, Municipal Committee, Pakpattan and District Board 
Montgomery for several years. Started and edited a rural weekly “the NiU” to’ 
promote the rural uplift movement tor a period of six years ending with February, 


M<dundar togh Sdhwan, Sardar, Government Contractor; b. 1898; Founder 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Sidhvran Khurd since 
^ Fomder of &e Co-operative Medical Aid and Public Health Society in Sidhwan 
^urd Direotor. Central Co-operative Bank, Ludhiana since 1929 and its Honorary 

Union, ^ore for 5 years; District Board, Ludhiana since 1931; General sLetary 
of the S.G.P.C. Amritsar 1926-27; Addressi-Sidhwan Khurd, District Ludhia^ 

Muzafer AU, Malik; b. 1902; Organiser and President, The local Co-operative 
ranft and Credit Sociefy; President, The Central Co-operative Bank. Shahdra; 
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Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, 
Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Member, 
District Board, Sheikhupura; Address:— Sharakpur, District Sheikhupura. 

Nawab Khan, B.A., LL.B., Khan; b. 1898; Secretary, the Village 
Thrift and Credit Society; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Mianwali for the 
last 20 years; Director of the Co-operative Mortgage Bank, Mianwali for several 
years; Honorary Secretary, The Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Bhakkar 
since its registration in 1927, Representative to the Punjab Co-operative Union, 
Lahore; Vice President, Municipal Committee, Bhakkar since 1930; Awarded Gov- 
ernment Sanads and Certificates for services to the Co-operative Movement, Rural 
Reconstruction and Sanitation Work; Address:— Bhakkar, District Mianwali. 

Nawal Singh, Chaudhari, Rao Sahib; Legal Practitioner and Agriculturist; b. 1871; 
Vice-President, The Central Co-operative Bank, Rohtak from 1915 to 1922 and its 
Honorary Secretary from 1922; Vice-Chairman, District Board, Rohtak; Address:— 
Village Jaunti, P.O. Bahadurgarh, Delhi Province. 

Niamatullah Khan, Chaudhri, Khan Bahadur; President, Madar Co-operative 
Thrift and Credit Society; Madar Medical Aid and Public Health Co-operative 
Society; Madar Co-operative Banking Union since 1912; President, Madar Land 
Consolidation Co-operative Society; Pioneer, Women’s Co-operative Movement in 
JuUundur Tahsil; Honorary Secretary, The Madar Co-operative Women Thrift 
Society since 1932; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, 
Lahore for 23 years; Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Lahore for 16 years; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Jullundur since 1925; 
Member, Punjab Provincial Banking Enquiry Committee 1930; President, Rural 
Sanitary Committee, Madar; Member, Jullundur District Agricultural Association 
since 1914; Member, District Board, Jullundur since 1917; Granted two squares of 
land in 1930; Awarded the Silver Jubilee Medal 1935; Coronation Medal 1937; Khan 
Sahib 1918; Honorary Magistrate since 1920; Address: — ^Madar, District Jullxmdur. 

Noor Mohammad Khan, M.A., LL.B., Malik, Khan Bahadur; (Alig), 
Sargodha. Organised the Muslim University Co-operative Store, Aligarh; Member, 
Standing Committee, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association; Member Exe- 
cutive Committee, Pimjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Director, The 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Honorary Secretary, The 
Sargodha Central Co-operative Bank; Honorary Secretary, The Co-operative Exe- 
cution of Awards Union, Sargodha; Delegate to the Conferences of Registrars of Co- 
operative Societies, Simla, 1929 and 1939; Delegate to the Co-operative Conference 
Punjab, 1935; Delegate, Co-operative Conference, Rawalpindi; Member, Mortgage 
Banks Committee, Punjab; President, Friends’ Co-operative Thrift and Credit Socie- 
ty, Sargodha; Leader of the Co-operative Movement in the Province; Director^ 
Reserve Bank of India, Delhi; Member, Muslim University Court, Aligarh; Vice- 
President, Municipal Committee, Sargodha, 1927-30; Awarded the title of Khan 
Sahib in 1930. 

Norn: Mohaimnad Mok^, Sardar, Montgomery; b. 1886; Helped ih star%§ the 
Co-operative Movem^ent in Montgomery District; Vice-Chairpia^ Xbe 
operative Educational Association, Montgomery; Vice-P^e§j4pt^. Tb^ Cqjrt^el 
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operative Bank, Montgomery; President, Montgomery District Co-operative Exe-' 
cntion o! Awards Union; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative 
Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Lahore; Has been a member and Vice-President of the Municipal Committee, 
Montgomery. 

Noor Mohammad, Mian, Sajjadanashin, Muafidar and Lamberdar; b. 1908; 
Spiritual Leader, Qadria Dynasty of Sufis; Munshi Fazil; Organiser and Honorary 
Secretary, the Village Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society; Rendered great help 
in the organisation of the Co-operative Consolidation of Land Holdings Society of 
his village; Approved arbitrator of the Co-operative Department; Address:— Village 
Hissowal, P.O. Dakha, Tahsil Jagraon, District Ludhiana. 

Nur Ahmad, Mian, Zaildar; b. 1895; President, The Village Co-operative Thrift 
and Credit Society; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Multan; Representa- 
tive to the General meeting of the Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Awarded 
several Sanads and Certificates for his help to the Co-operative Movement; 
Address:— Village and P. 0. Khanpur Sharif, District Multan. 

Rajinder Singh, Thakar, Rai Sahib; b. 1886; Organiser of local Co-operative 
Thrift and Credit Society; President, The Co-operative Cho Reclamation Society, 
Panjawar; President, The Co-operative Cattle Breeding Society, Panjawar; Presi- 
dent, The Co-operative Veterinary First Aid Centre; President, The Panjawar Co- 
operative Union; Director, The Central Co-operative Bank, Hoshiarpur; Awarded 
a square of land in Nili Bar; Approved arbitrator of the Co-operative Department 
and Revenue and Judicial Courts; Address:— Panjawar, District Hoshiarpur. 

Sadhu Chand Vinyek, Doctor; M.B.B.S., b. 1903; Director, The Central Co- 
operative Bank, Ferozepur for the last 11 years; its Joint Honorary Secretary for 
two years and Honorary Secretary for the last six years; Representative of the 
Central Co-operative Bank, Ferozepur to the general meeting of the Punjab Co- 
operative Union, Lahore and Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for 
the last five years; Awarded Sanads and Certificates for services rendered to the 
Co-operative Movement; Address:— Mahesh Chand Street, Ferozepur City. 

Sahib Singh Mann, Sardar, Surdar Sahib, Landlord, Mananwala, District 
Sheikhiipura; b. 1892; Vice-President, Mananwala Co-operative Banking 
Union since 1920; President, Co-operative Commission Shop, Churhkana; Vice- 
Chairman, The Central Co-operative Bank, Sheikhupura since its registration; Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore and the Punjab 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for the last several years; Member, Red 
Cross Society; St. John Ambulance Association; Prisoners’ Aid Society; 
Rendering services to the cause of education and rural uplift. 

Sardar Khan, Chaudhri; b. 1898; President, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit 
Society, Chillianwala; The Co-operative Better Living Society, Chillianwala; The 
Co-operative Ghee Sale Society. Chillianwala; Chief Director, The Co-operative 
Commission Shop, Mandi Bahauddin; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Gujrat; 
The Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Mandi Bahauddin; Address;— 
Chillianwala, District Gujrat. 
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Sardar Khan, Raja, Landlord and Rau of Pinanwal; b. 1901; President, The 
Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society; The Co-operative Better Living Society; 
and the Co-operative Vegetable and Fruit Growers’ Society, Pinanwal; President, 
The Co-operative Execution of Awards Union, Find Dadan Khan; Honorary Secre- 
tary, The Central Co-operative Bank, Find Dadan Khan; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, The 
Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore; Helped in the consolidation of the 
fields of his own and neighbouring villages. Address:— Village and P.O. Pinanwal, 
Tahsil, Find Dadan Khan, District Jhelum. 

Sham Lai Kaistha, Lala, M.A., LL.B., Rai Sahib; Dharamasala, Kangra 
District; b. 1877; Pioneer of the Co-operative Movement in the Kangra 
District; President, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit Society, Nagrota 
Bagwan for the last four years; Honorary Secretary, Kangara Central Co-operative 
Banl^, Dharamsala from the date of its registration, 1920; Member, Executive Com- 
mittee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, Laliore; Member, Executive Committee, 
The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, Lahore for the last 13 years; Address:— 
P.O. Nagrota Bagwan, Kangra District. 

Sham Singh, K., Government Jagirdar, District Darbari; b. 1897; Organised Co- 
operative Societies in the illaqa; Piesident, The Co-operative Thrift and Credit 
Society, Kot Khai; President, The Co-operative Fruit Growing Society, Pandh; The 
Co-operative Sheep Breeding Socity, Pandli; The Co-operative Bee-Keeping 
Society, Chewar; Director, The Co-operative Banking Union, Kot lOiai; Served 
as a Commissioned Officer of the Indian Army in the Afghan War 1919; Address:— 
Kot Khai, District Simla. 

Uggar Singh Gill, Sardar; b. 13th January, 1896; Helped in starting the Co-ope- 
rative Movement in Kharar Tahsil; Dhector, The Rupar Central Co-operative Bank 
for 9 years; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Co-operative Union, 
Lahore; Member, Executive Committee, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Lahore; Awarded G. S. Medal, Victory Medal and Afghan War Medal of 
1919; Address;— Jhingran Kalan, P.O., Kurali. 


SIND 

(No information under the head ‘Who is Who’ has been received from Sind. 
We publish therefore the names of those Co-operators to whose activities reference 
has been made in the latest adrainistration report of the Registrar and other reports) . 

Bedekar, G. V,, B.Sc., I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Sind till 
April 1941. 

Buldiand, Rao Saheb; Managing Director, Hyderabad! Amils Co-operative Bank, 
Karachi. 

Dost Mahammad, Md. Saban Memon; Khan Sahib; Hony. Or^ahiser of Co- 
operative Societies in charge of the District of Nawahshah, 
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Kishinchand, P. Vaswanij Hony. Organiser of Co-operative Societies in charge 
of the district of Thar Parkar. 

Mehta, Jamshed, N. R., b. 1886. Was president of Municipality for some time; 
Asst. Provincial Commissioner of Scouts in Sind; Chairman, Buyers’ and Shippers’ 
Chamber; Vice-Chairman, Karachi Port Trust; Chairman, Sind Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank; Promoted the formation of Urban Co-operative Banks and other Central 
District Banks in Sind; Chairman, Lloyd Barrage and Canals Construction Scheme 
Advisory Committee; Chairman, Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank for some time; 
Member, Standing Comjnittee, Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association 
for some time; President, All-India Co-operative Conference held at Bangalore 
1937; Hony. Liquidator, Karachi Urban Co-operative Bank. 

Memou, Y. A., B.A., LL.B., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Sind. 

SMvrathan Mohatta, R. B., Chairman, Sind Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Karachi; Member, Standing Committee of the Indian Provincial Co-opeiiative 
Banks’ Association. 

Syed Ghulam Nabi Shah; Khan Bahadur; Director, Mirpurkhas Zamindari Co- 
operative Bank. 

Wadero Allahdiuo Muhammad Sidik Memou; Hony. Organiser of Co-operative 
Societies in charge of Karachi District. 

UNITED PROVINCES 

Bauerji^ A. K., B.A., LL.B., b. 1899; Advocate in the Allahabad High Court; 
Elected Director of the District Co-operative Bank, Mirzapur, 1928; Member of the 
Provincial Conmiittee since 1932. 

BriJ Nandan Lai, Rai Bahadur, Bar-at-Law, b. 1892; A leading Advocate and 
Zamindar; Founded the District Co-operative Bank, Farrukhabad, 1918; Hon. 
Managing Director since then; Member, old standing committee of co-operators 
for several years; Chairman, Reception Committee of the 13th session of U.P. 
Co-operative Conference, 1927; Toured Europe 1928 to see co-operative institutions; 
Member, U.P. Legislative Council, 1930-36; Chief whip of the Nationalist Party in 
the U.P., Council; Member, Provincial Comnaittee of the Co-operative Union since 
its inception; Executive Committee of the Union for six years, and All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association for some timd; Represented U.P. at the 
Registrar’s Conference one year. 

Brij Kishore, B.A., ULi.B., Rai Sahib, Leading Advocate of Moradabad; Honor- 
ary Director of the District Co-operative Bank, Moradabad, 1928-40; Director for 
over 22 years; Sponsored the grain scheme of repayments and expanded the other 
activities of the Bank such as village welfare, education, sanitation, better living, 
irrigation etc. 

Chaturvedi, L. N., B.Sc., b. 1889; Joined the Co-operative Departmeht as 
Inspector, 1914; granted a sanad for meritorious work by Sir Harcourt Butler; Org** 
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nised the co-operative movement in tne Meerut Division; the first to start consolida- 
tion of holdings work in the province; Appointed Assistant Registrar 1933; Organised 
and developed ghee societies; served on two committees, one appointed by the 
Government and the other by the Registrar. 

Chaturved, Radlie Lai, Pandit B.A., Rai Bahadur, b. 1886; Deputy Collector, 
1911-1921; Second Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 1921; Deputy Registrar, 
1932; Officiating Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 1932, 1935, and 1938; Magistrate 
and Collector, 1938; Permanent Registrar, 1939; Ex-officio President of the U. P. 
Co-operative Union, 1939-41; Responsible tor the organisation oi lana mortgage 
societies; Retired as Registrar Jan. 1941. 

Chiranjl Lai, B.A., Rai Bahadur, b. 1874; Rais and Managing Director, Etawah 
District Co-operative Bank; Served in the Gwalior State for 14 years; Worked for 
the co-operative movement in Etawah; Managing Director the District Bank in 1922; 
Made special efforts to organise better living, ghee, gur, and weavers’ societies; 
Awarded Rai Sahib, 1926. 

Chishti, Mohammad Hamid, Khan Saheb, b. 1896; Member, District Board, 
Gorakhpur, since 1920; Chairman, Education Committee for six years till 1932; 
Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Deori— Kasia since 1924; Managing Director 
since 1935; Pioneer in establishing the cane marketing board, 1934; Member, 
Provincial Co-operative Union for lha last six years; Member, executive committee 
for the last thi-ee years; Member, AH-lndia Co-operative Institutes’ Association; and 
Member of its Legislative Sub-Committee. 

Drake Brockman, Digby Livingstone, I.C.S., Sir, C.S.L, C.I.E., b. Dec., 1877; 
Assist. Magistrate and Collector, Muttra, Gorakhpur, Agra 1901-04;, Assistant Settle- 
ment Officer, Banda, 1905-08; Assistant Editor, District Gazetteers, 1908-09; Settlement 
Officer, Allahabad, 1912-15; Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 1916-17; 
Settlement Officer, Saharanpur, 1917-20; Member, Regency and State Councils, 
Jodhpur and Rajputana States, 1920-29; Commissioner, Fyzabad, 1929-32; Bareilly, 
1932-33; Member, Board of Revenue, 1833-36; Chairman, U.P. Public Service Com- 
mission since 1937; Retired 1936; Address:— Allahabad. 

Ganesh Prasad, b. 1873; Honorary Managing Director, Co-operative Bank, Banda; 
First non-official Chairman, Municipal Board for three terms; Senior Vice-Chairman, 
District Board; Awarded Rai Saheb 1928; promoted the Radhasoami Bank of 
Dayalbagh and the District Co-operative Bank, Banda. 

Har Pershad, Rai Bahadur; Vakil, Bijnor; b. 1878; Organiser and Manager 
Dayanand Orphanage, Agra; Founded the District Co-operative Bank, Bijnor; Vice- 
Chainnan and Managing Director for 12 years; Awarded sanads, gold medal and 
sword-stick; Member, British Empire Exhibition Committee, U.P., Standing Com* 
mittee of co-operators, 1925; Founded Shyam Co-operative Stores, Dhampur 1926; 
Member, U.P. Co-operative Union, 1929; Awarded coronation medal, 1937; Secretary, 
Zamindar Association since 1933; Acted as editor, U.P. Co-operative Jourm^ in 
Hindi and Urdu*, 

21 " ' ‘ 
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Hasan S. S., I.C.S., b. 1904; joint Magistrate Farrukliabad, Budaiin and 
Mahoba till 1936; Offig. Collector, Hamirpur till 1938; On special duty in the 
Co-operative Department, 1940; Labour Commissioner, 1941; Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, U.P. and President U.P. Co-operative Union since January, 1941. 

Jagadeshwari Prasad, b. 1887. Chairman, Municipal Board, Maiiipuri; Honorary 
Magistrate; President, Hindu Sabah, and Sri Sudhar Vidyalaya, Mainpuri. Hono- 
rary Managing Director, the Mainpuri District Co-operative Bank. 

lagdhari, Hismat Kai, B.A., LL.B., b. 1885; Member, Oudh Bar Council, 
1938-41; Director, District Co-operative Bank, ior 217 years; iVianagmg Director, for 
21 years; Member, Provincial Co-operative Committee 1929; Member, Executive 
Committee for 6 years; Secretary, District Congress Committee, 1912-20. 

Jaspal, Balwaut Singh, L., b. July. 1891; Government Cii’cle Inspector of Co- 
operative Societies, 1912; Deputy Collector 1918-24; Deputed to the Home Depart- 
ment of the Government of India as Assistant Commissioner under the administra- 
tion of Andamans and Nicobar Islands, 1926; Additional Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies 1928; Settlement Officer and Registrar of Co-operative Societies at Port 
Blaire 1928; Sub-Divisional Officer, Lohaghat 1930; Cane Control Officer 1934; 
Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 1935; Permanent Deputy Registrar 
from 1939, 

Jhingran, N. G., B.A., b. 1899; Head Master, T. G. C. Hindu School, Am- 
roha, Moradabad 1923-24; Translator, Co-operative Department U.P. 1924-25; Hono- 
rary Secretary, U.P. Co-operative Union 1930; Inspector, Co-operative Societies 
1930-39; Honorary Secretary, U.P. Officials’ Co-operative Society, 1939; Honorary 
Secretary, U.P. Co-operative Inspectors’ Association 1940-41; Honorary Secretary, 
U.P. Co-operative Union, since 1939; Author of contributions on co-operation and 
allied subjects in vernacular. 

Kapur, Tiilok Nath, Hai Bahadur; Fyzabad; b. 1887; Founded the Central BazdC) 
Tanda, 1911; and Tanda Central Co-operative Stores, 1935; Member, Standing Com- 
mittee on Co-operation and Provincial and executive bodies of the Union from their 
inception; Served on the Maqbool Hasan Committee and the improvement of cottage 
industries committee. Member, Municipal Board, Tanda and District Board, Fyzabad 
for more than two decades; First Class Special Magistrate, 1925-38; Awarded 
Darbar medals, 1911 and 1937; Silver JubUee medal, 1935; Founder, the 
Shanti Library, Hobart High School, Kanya Pathshala and Sanskrit Pathshala, 
Tanda. Vice-President, Co-operative Central Bank, Tanda. Delegate to the 
General Body of Co-operative Union, U.P, 

Kishen Dayal, Rai Saheb; b, 1868; Managing Director, District Co-operative 
Central Bank, Bulandshahr, 1925-1939. 

Mahadeo Prasad, b. 1890. Manager, District Co-operative Bank, 1909. Ins- 
pector, Co-operative Department, 1919. Joint Secretary, Standing Comnoittee of 
Co-operators, U.P. Instructor, co-operative training classes of supervisors, audi- 
tors and inspectors. Manager, U. P. Co-operative Joutnal, Secretary, U. P» Co- 
operative Inspectors’ Association; Deputy Cane-Development Officer, 1935 and later 
served as Assistant Registrar. 
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Mansingh, Dalip, M.A., LL.B., Rai Saheb; b. 1896; Managing Director from 
1922; Chairman since 1933, District Co-operative Bank, Fatehpur; Chairman, 
District Rural Development Association; Honorary Secretary, Bar Association. 
Joint-Secretary, District Branches of the Indian Red Cross Society and St. John 
Ambulance Association. Member, Provincial Committee o£ the U.P. Co-opera- 
tive Union and its executive committee; Executive Committee of the U. P. Poultry 
Association. Address:— Ram Nivas, Fatehpur. 

Mehrotra, Radha Mohan, LL.B,, Rai Bahadur; b. 1879, Secretary, Bar 
Association for nearly 20 years. Honorary Managing Director, District Co-opera- 
tive Bank. Honorary Secretary, Standing Committee for co-operation in U.P. Mem- 
ber, Executive Committee, Provincial Co-operative Union. Twice elected as dele- 
gate to the co-operative conference of Registrars, at Simla and Delhi. Awarded 
Rai Saheb and certificates by the U.P. Government for the services rendered to 
the co-operative movement in U.P. An independent political worker. 

Mehta, Nanalal Chamnanlal, B.A., (Cantab), Bar-at-Law, I.C.S., Director of 
Land Records and Co-operative Credit, Gwalior Government, 1921. Director of 
Land Records, of Agriculture and Statistics and Inspector General of Registration, 
U.P. 1930-32; Secretary and sometime Officiating Vice-Chairman of the Imperial 
Council of Agricultural Research, 1935-38. Secretary to Government in charge of 
Rural Development, Agriculture, Co-operative Credit, Education, Industries and 
labour problems; Publications: “Studies in Indian Paintings,” “Gujarathi Paintings 
in 15th Century,” ‘Contribution of Islam to Indian Culture.* 

Misra, Chaturvedi Shiva Nath, B.A., LL.B., Oral; Director District 
Co-operative Bank, 1920; Honorary Managing Director of the Bank since 
3921. Active member of the Provincial co-operative committee since 1935. Very 
prominently connected with the various social and educational institutions in the 
District. 

Misra, J. P., M.A., B.Com., b. 1906; Lecturer, Bihar and Orissa 
Co-operative Training Institute, Sabour, Bhagalpur, 1929. Vice Principal 
1930-34. Officer-in-charge and Lecturer, the Co-operative Training 

Institute, Patna, 1935-36. Editor, Bihar and Orissa Co-operative Journal and 
Bihar Sahyog, 1934-36 . Education Inspector, Co-operative Department, IT. P. 
1936-38. Publicity Officer, Co-operative Department, U.P. since 1939. Publications; 
Principles of Organisation of Agricultural Co-operative Credit Societies 
in India; Rural Reconstruction in Bihar and Orissa; Co-operation in U.P,; Co- 
operative Propaganda and Publicity; The Co-operative Movement— -Its Meaning 
and Message; Author of a number of pamphlets on co-operation and other allied 
subjects in Hindustani. 

Misra, Shyam Behari, Dr. M.A., D.Litt., Pandit, Rao Raja, Rai Bahadur; 
b. 1873. Deputy Collector, U.P., 1897; Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies 
1922-24; Registrar, Co-operative Societies 1924-26; Dewan, Orchha State 1929-32, 
and later its Adviser in Chief; Member, Court of the Allahabad University; and 
Executive Council, Lucknow University; ex-President, All-India Kanyakubja, AU- 
India Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, and Kashi Nagri Pracharini Sabhas; Member, 
Council of State for some time. Has published several standard 3Vprks in Hhw&T 
Address:— Golagaj, Lucknow. 
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Mohan Lai, M.A,, LL.B., Eai Bahadur; Hardoi. b. 1873; Honorary Assistant 
Collector (First Class), 1919-38. Member, Hardoi Municipal Board since 1909 and 
later served as vice-chairman and chairman for a long time. First non-official 
Chairman of the District Board. Vice-Chairman, District Co-ope- 
rative Bank, Hardoi for many years. Chairman, Agricultural Supply Society, 
Hardoi. Member, Provincial and Standing Committees of Co-operators. Represent- 
ed U.P. at the All-India Registrars’ Conference held at Simla, 1918. Acted as 
Secretary of the District Charitable Relief Fund for several years. Member, 
Legislative Council since 1927. 

MuMierjee, B., b. 1892. Reader in Economics and Sociology, University of 
Lucknow; Professor of Economics, Ripon College, Calcutta, 1912-14. Research scholar 
in Indian Finance, Government of Bengal, 1914-17. Lecturer in Economics, Univer- 
sity of Calcutta, 1917-21. Professor of Economics, Diocesan College for Girls, Cal- 
cutta. Enrolled as an advocate of the High Court, Calcutta, 1927. Life Fellow, Royal 
Economic Society, London. Member, American Economic Association; Indian 
Science Congress, 1922-28; Standing Committee of Co-operators in U.P.. 1929-41; 
Provincial Co-operative Committee, U.P., General Body, U.P. Co-operative Union. 
Editor:— The V. P. Co’-operative Journal since 1925. Awarded Rai Bahadur, 1941. 
Publications: Co-operation in India — Its Meaning and Message; The New Yellow 
Peril; Co-operation in Retreat, etc. Address:— Woodlands, Badshabag, Lucknow. 

Murfaza Ali, Khan Saheb; b. 1888. Inspector, Co-operative Societies. 1911. 
Deputed on special duty in connection with the Maclagan Committee, 1914. Assis- 
tant Registrar, 1927. Started Rural Reconstruction work in Masodha area, 1929; 
Awarded certificate of merit by Sir Harcourt Butler and coronation medal. 

Inainxir Rahman, B.A., b. 1889. Inspector, Co-operative Societies, 1914. 
Assistant Registrar, 1929. Awarded certificate of merit by H. E. the Governor, 
1921. Primarily responsible for the development of ghee tmions and societies in 
Agra and Meerut Divisions, the cattle breeding society and the motor transport 
society in Meerut. 

Sapru, Parmeshwar Nath, Rai Bahadur; b. 1879. Advocate, Chief 
Court of Oudh. Director, District Co-operative Bank, hVzabad since 
1910; Managing Director since 1922. Honorary Secretary, Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Society, Fyzabad. Member and Vice-President of the Provincial Co-operative 
Committee and Executive Committee; President, FyTsabad Bar Association, for 7 
years. Member, Jurors committee, U.P. 1938; The Council of All-India Liberal 
Federation; Senior vice-chairman, District Board; Member, Municipal Board. 

Satya Prakash, M.A., LL.B., b, 1902. Entered co-operative department, U.P, 
1927. In charge of the U.P. Co-operative Training Institute, Partabgarh, 1931-40. 
Honorary Secretary, U.P. Co-operative Inspectors’ Association, 1935-39 and again 
since January 1941. Circle Officer, Partabgarh. 

Shyam Sundar Lai, B.A., B.Sc., LL.B., b. 1868. Served in the Educational 
Department for ten years. Secretary and President, local Arya Samaj. Secretary 
and Vice-President, U.P. Representative Body of Arya Samajees. Member, All- 
Jndia Aryan League, President of the District Temperance Association sin(?e 1924, 
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Vice-Chairman, the District Co-operative Bank, Mainpuri, 1909-30; and now, 
Member of its Working Committee; Member, the U.P. Co-operative Body 

Sins'll, Kiimvar Sir Maharaj, M.A., (Oxon), Bar-at-Law, C.I.E., b. 1878. 
Entered U.P. Civil Service, 1904. Officiating Registrar, Co-operative Socie- 
ties, U.P. 1909-10. Assistant Secretary, Government of India, Education 
Deparinient, 1911. Magistrate and Collector, Hamirpur, U.P. 1917. De- 
puty Commissioner, Hardoi 1918. Secretary to U.P. Government 1919. 
Deputy Secretary, Government of India, Education Department 1920-23. 
Deputy Commissioner, Bahraich 1923. Commissioner, Allahabad 1927; Benares, 
1928; Allahabad, 1929; Chief Minister, Jodhpur, 1931. Agent General to 
the Government of India in South Africa, 1932-35. Member, U.P. Legislative 
Assembly, 1937; Member, Executive Council, U.P. Government, 1935-37. Vice- 
chancellor, University of Lucknow 1941. Publications: Annual Reports on Co- 
operative Credit Societies in U.P. 1908-09, 1909-10; Reports on Indians in Mauritius, 
British Guiana and in South East Africa. 

Srivastava, Jagamath Prasad, B.A., F.S.S., P.R.E.S., b. 1892. 

Research Assistant, Economics Department, Allahabad University, 1916- 
19. Director of Labour Supply under Shaw Wallace and Co., 1917. Junior Assis- 
tant Registrar, Co-operative Department, U.P., 1920, Deputed to the Improvement 
Trust, Allahabad to conduct a civil survey 1923-24. Assistant Secretary; Senior Re- 
search Assistant Indian Economic Enquiry Committee, 1925. Assistant Registrar, 
Bareilly, 1925-26. Permanent Assistant Registrar, 1927. Member, Literacy Sub- 
committee, 1940; Member, Advisory Board of U.P. Handicrafts, 1941. Deputy 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 1940. Publications: Labour supply from Allaha- 
bad and adjoining districts; Development of cottage industries in U.P. Report on 
area of survey of Allahabad Town; Enquiry into the cost of production of cotton, 
potato and sugar-cane crops; cost of wheat from market to Port; other pamphlets 
in Hindi. 

Srivastava, Jwala Prasad; Dr., D.Sc., (Agra), D.Litt., (Lucknow), M. Sc. Tech. 
(Viet.), A.M.S.T., M.L.A., b. 1889. Proceeded to England as Government 
State Technical scholar 1908; Appointed as Industrial Chemist under the U.P. 
Government 1912; Served in the Defence Force and in the Indian Munitions Board; 
Gave up Government service and took up private business 1919; Member, U.P. 
Legislative Council 1926 and again 1930; Chairman U.P. Simon Committee 1928; 
Minister of Education U.P. 1931; Awarded Kt. 1934; Minister for Finance and 
Industries 1937; Director of various Industrial Concerns U.P., Address:— 'Kailash*, 
Cawnpore. 

Srivastava, Mahabir Prasad, b. 1888. Joined the Bar, 1913. Director, Kasia 
Co-operative Bank, 1918; and its Managing Director, 1919-1927; Managing Director, 
Deoria-Kasia Central Bank, 1933-35. Started cane marketing Board, 1937. Vice- 
Chaiman of the Bank, 1927-33 and since 1938. Address:— Kasia (Gorakhpurl . 

Vishnu Sahay, I.C.S., b. 1901. Deputy Commissioner, Partabgarh, 1929-33. 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 1934-39. Director of Agriculture and Cane Com- 
missioner* 
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Yusuf Nawaby Muhammad, Sir, Bar-at-Law; Member Legislative Council, since 
1921. Minister in charge of the Co-operative Department 1926-37. Address:— 57, 
New Berry Road, Lucknow. 

ZakauHah Khan, Khan Bahadur, Aboo Abdullah Muhammad, M.A., b. 1878; 
Joined the Provincial executive service as Deputy Collector. Deputy 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P., 1924; Officiating Registrar, Co- 
operative Societies, U.P. 1929. Magistrate and Collector, 1929, Went to Europe and 
studied the rural system of education in Denmark, 1931. Representative of U.P. 
Government in the Council of State, 1931; Member Legislative Assembly, 1934. 


AJMER-MERWARA 

Gupta Chunna Lai; Joint Secretary, The Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank, 
1910-12; Director, 1921-23; 1931-35; 1936-37; Hony. Secretary, 1923-31; 1937-39 and 
Vice-president, 1939-40. 

Kedar Nath Munshi; Income-tax Officer, Ajmer; President, Kayasth Co-opera- 
tive Banking Society, Ajmer. 

Latif, Seth Abdul, Khan Sahib; Director, Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank since 
1923; President since 1926. 

Mathur, Bhanwar Lai; Inspector Co-operative Societies for sometime; Appointed 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Ajmer— Merwara, Ajmer, 1933; An enthusiastic 
co-operator. 

Mathur, Bijey Raj; Had been Director and Hony. Secretary, The Ajmer 
Central Co-operative Bank for 10 years. A prominent non-official worker of the 
District. 

Mohammed, Choudhari Fateh; Inspector of Co-operative Societies, Ajmer; 
Served the Co-operative Department for more than 25 years; Acted as Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies more than 5 times on various occasions. An experienced 
co-operator. 

Ramhell, B. D., President, Indian Presbyterian Church Co-operative Bank, Ajmer 
for a number of years. Hony. Secretary, Christian Co-operative Housing Society; 
Director, The Ajmer Central Co-operative Bank since 6 years. 

Sharma, Bijey Lai, Pandit; President, the Kekri Co-operative Union since its 
inception. 

Simlote, Debi Narain, Advocate; Hony. Secretary, The Ajmer Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank; Director since 1938. An young and enthusiastic co-operator. 

Tara Chand, Seth; Hony. Magistrate, Nasirahad; President, Nasirabad Central 
Co-operative Bank, now converted into a Banking Union, since its inception in 1913- 
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Belliappa, F. I., President, Coorg Co-operative Central Bank, Mercara; 
President of the Bank for the last 5 years; Represented Coorg as a non-official 
delegate at the AU-India Registrars’ Conference 1939; Editor of the local weekly, 
‘The Kodagu.’ 

Chengappa, P. M., Dip., Econ., C.H.D., (Manch), F.R.E.S., (London); Regis- 
trar of Co-operative Societies, Coorg, Mercara; Registrar of Joint Stock Companies, 
Trade Unions and Firms; The Provincial Marketing Officer; Ex-officio Secretary of 
the Provmcial Rural Development Board; Has secured the Honours Diploma in Co- 
operation and Social Science at the College of Co-operation, Manchester; Studied 
the Co-operative Movement in England, Ireland and the Continent. 

Karumbayya, K. C., Honorary Secretary, Coorg Co-operative Central Bank, 
Mercara; Director of the Coorg Co-operative Central Bank for over 10 years; 
Honorary Secretary since two years. 

Pritchard, J. W., I.C.S., Chief Commissioner of Coorg; Head of the Provincial 
Government; The final Appellate authority under the Coorg Co-operative Societies, 
Act II of 1936. 

Uthappa, K. T., B.A., Assistant Commissioner and District Magistrate, Coorg; 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies till 31-7-41; Now the authority for ordering 
liquidation of societies, supersession and surcharge of the committees under the 
amended Coorg Co-operative Act I of 1941. 

Uthappa, P. M., B.A., L.T., President, The Coorg Honey and Wax Producers* 
Co-operative Society, Virajpet, South Coorg; President of the Society ever 
since its inception in 1936; President of the local Supervising Union. 


INDIAN INDIA 
BARODA 

Desai, Manibhai Vasanji, B.A , LL.B., b. 1894; Government Pleader; Baroda 
High Court; President, Baroda Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank since its incep- 
tion in 1933; President, Baroda Central Co-operative Bank, Baroda; Member, Baroda 
State Legislative Coimcil; President, Shree Fatehsinhrao Orphanage Institution for a 
number of years; Member, Board of Trustees, Shree Sayaji High School, Baroda for 
a very long time; Deputed by the Baroda Government to attend the AJI-India Co- 
operative Registrars’ Conference held at Delhi 1939; Member, Conciliation Com- 
mittee, Farmers Debt Relief Committee, Baroda State Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee. Address: —Race Course Road, Baroda. 

JosM, Mahadev Mukund; Pleader; Veteran Co-operator; Responsible for start- 
ing the Government Legislative Department Servants’ Urban Society at Baroda; 
Urban Co-operative Bank in Dabhoi and another Society in Patan. Address:— 
Dandia Bazar, Back Chitre’s Wada, Baroda. 

Kiishnainachari, Sir Yangal Thiruvenkata : B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur, 
H.C.I.E., b. 1881; Dewan, Baroda State since 1927; Awarded Kaiser-i-Hind gold 
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medal 1896; Under Secretary to Government of Madras, 1916-18; Collector of 
Ramnad, 1923-24; Secretary, Government Law Department 1924-27; Substitute dele- 
gate to Round Table Conference, 1930; Member, Provincial Constitutions and 
Federal Structure Committees, 1931-32; Delegate to second and third Roimd 
Table Conferences; Delegate to the Joint Parliamentary Committee; Member, 
Reserve Bank Committee; Conferred C.I.E., 1926 and Knighthood 1933; Delegate, 
Assembly of the League of Nations, Geneva, 1934-36; Introduced many improve- 
ments in the administration of the State; A staunch co-operator and takes keen 
interest in the co-operative movement of the State; Under his able guidance and 
wise suggestions, the co-operative movement is progressing well in the State; 
Address:— Dilaram, Baroda. 

Nanavati, Manilal Balabhai; B,A., LL.B., A.M. (Penn.) U.S.A.; b. Jan. 
1877; Deputed to America for study of Practical Economics, Banking, Insurance, 
Co-operation, Finance, etc.; Joined Baroda State service as a Probationer in Judi- 
cial Department and worked as Magistrate at various Mahals till 1907; Ag. Direc- 
tor of Commerce, 1912; Director of Commerce and Registrar of Co-operative Socie- 
ties, 1915; Director of Commerce, Excise Commissioner and Development Com- 
missioner 1922; Secretary and Chief OjBdcer, Highness the Maharaja Saheb’s XIV 
Europe trip, 1922; Suba, Navsuri District 1924; Went to Europe for study of Port 
Problems, 1928; Ag. Sar Suba, 1929, Confirmed as Development Commissioner; 
President, Harbour Board, Port Okha; Accountant General 1930-31; Sar Suba 1932; 
Naib Dewan (Karma Sachiv) and Ex-Officio Huzur Kamdar, 1933; Placed on 
special duty to report on Agricultural Indebtedness in the Baroda State; Worked 
as member on the Committee regarding consolidation of small and scattered hold- 
ings in the Baroda State; President, Land Mortgage Bank Committee, Banking 
Enquiry Committee, Federal Subjects Committee, etc., Awarded “Arunaditya” by 
the Government of the Baroda State for his meritorious services; Deputy Gover- 
nor, Reserve Bank of India, for some time. 

Parikh, Girdharlal Dosabiiai; B.A., LL.B., b. 1875; Director and President, 
Baroda Co-operative Bank for 18 years; Director, Baroda Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank; the Bank of Baroda; Nominated Member, Baroda Legislature; Member, 
Baroda Co-operative Institute; Appointed Government Pleader 1915; Member, 
Baroda MunicipaUty 1908; Awarded the title of “Raj Ratna” by the Baroda Govern- 
ment. Address:— Rajmahal Road, Baroda. 

Patel, BaMIalabhai Jesmbhai, B.A., LL.B., b. 1902; Honorary 
Co-operative organiser for some years; Honorary Secretary, Baroda State Co- 
operative Institute for the last five years; Member, AU-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association; Baroda Municipality; Baroda District Local Board; Director, Baroda 
Central Co-operative Bank; took leading part in organising the Kanam Educational 
Bank; Editor of a monthly magazine ‘Gramjivan’ on Rural Life and Co-operation 
etc.; General Secretary, All-India Local Seif-Goverximent Conference held at 
Patna in 1940. Address:— Dandia Bazar, near Police Gate, Baroda. 

Patel, Lallubhai Kishorbliai, Pleader, Karjan; b. 1887; Vice-President 
Baroda State Co-operative Institute; Member, Baroda Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank; President, Kanam Educational Baiak; Member of different co-opera- 
tive societies working at Karjan and specially interested in purchase and sale socie- 
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ties; Member, Legislative Council, Baroda; Entered Government service, (1906); 
Member, Taluka and District Local Boards for several years. Address:— -Kar Jan, 
Baroda District. 

Fatel, Naraiibbai Bodabhai, b. 1887. President, Co-operative Society, 
Kadodra, since 1912; President, Kodinar Co-operative Banking Union for ten years 
and now one of the Directors; Director, Baroda State Co-operative Institute. 
Address:— Kadodra, Taluka Kodinar, Kathiawar. 

Rattanji Daboo, Dinsbaw, Raj Ralna, B.A., Zamindar; b. 25th September, 1835; 
Representative, Baroda Government at the All-India Co-operative Conferences 
at Delhi and Calcutta; Elected Member, Baroda Legislative Council, 1918-1925 
and nominated by Government from 1940 onwards; Member, Municipality from 1914 
onwards; The first elected President from 1923 to 1925, again from 1934 to 1936; 
Member, District Local Board from 1917 onwards; Vice-President for 7 years; 
Elected first non-otficial President 1939; Director, District Co-operative Bank since 
1922 for 19 years; its first non -official elected President for 17 years since 1924; 
Founded the District Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank in 1938 and has been its 
President since; Member, The Baroda Banking Inquiry Committee; Baroda Educa- 
tion Board; Agricultural Improvement Committee; Baroda Economic Board; Central 
Communication Board; Awarded *Raj Bhusan’ and a silver medal 1927; title of ‘Raj 
Ratna’ with a gold medal and ‘Poshak’ by the Baroda Government, 1936. Address: — 
Loonsi Kui, Navsari. 

Tambe, Gangadhar Madhav, B.A., LL.B., Raj Ratna; b. 1882; Director, Anyo- 
annya Sahayak Sahkari Mandali since 1916; President now; President, Baroda Co- 
operative Insurance Society, Mehsana; Vice-President, Baroda Co-operative Insti- 
tute; Appointed Government Assistant Pleader in High Court 1938; Published the 
Baroda Law Reports for 10 years; Awarded the title of ‘Raj Ratna*. Address:— 
Kharivava Road, Baroda. 


COCHIN 

(N.B, — ^No other Particulars are furnished — General Editor), 

Acbutba Meuon, C. P., B.A., Secretary, Cochin Land Mortgage Bank. 

Acbutha Menon, K., President, Emakulam Town Co-operative Society. 

Acbutba Panickar, V. M,, B.A., B.L., Advocate; President, Cranganur Town 
Co-operative Bank. 

Alakappa Cbettiar, R. M., President, Cochin Textiles Co-operative Stores. 

Ananthakrisbua Iyer, K. V., President, Nemmara Co-operative Society. 

Autha, K, J., President, Edacochi Co-operative Society. 

Anthony, K. M., President, Mattom Co-operative Society. 

Antia, K. M., President, Tatapuram Co-operative Society, 

22 
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Appunni, K. A., President, Mattathur Co-operative Society. 

Chakkanat Govinda Kaimal, B.A., B.T., President, PaHumthy Co-operative 
Society. 

Cheekkuimi, P. M., President, Perumpilli Marana Vasya Co-operative Society, 

Cherian, K. T., B.A., L.T., President, Mulanthuruthy Government Servants’ 
Co-operative Society. 

Cherunni Baja, C. A., President, Kunnamkulam Home Industrial Co-operative 
society. 

Clievalior Antony, C. V., B.A., B.L., K.S.G., Rao Sahib; President, Cochin 
Land Mortgage Bank and Retired Chief Justice of the Cochin High Court. 

Damodaran Bliattathiripad, P., President, Porkulam Co-operative Society. 

Damodaran Narabiar, V. N.,B.A,,B.L., M.L.C., President, Thaikoodam Rural 
reconstruction Co-operative Society. 

Frauds, A. D,, President, Cherpu Carpenters’ Co-operative Society. 

George, G., Rev. Fr: Thotakat; President, K«*ruthedom Maranavasya Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

George, Mrs. K. M.,B.A.,L.T., President, Cochin Teachers’ Benefit Fund Co- 
operative Society. 

George, P. R. Dr., President, Trichur Municipal Council Employees’ Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

GonTavallablia Menon, V, K., Dr., President, All-Cochin Bee-Keepers’ Co- 
operative Society. 

Govinda Pai, N. B.A., M.L.C., President, Mattanchery Saraswath Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Govinda Pillai, K., President, Veliyanad Rural Reconstruction Co-operative 
Society. 

Hantimanfbacliar, C. K., B.A., B.L., L.T., President, Mattanchery Gov- 
ernment Servants’ Co-operative Society. 

Issac, V. I., President, Veliyanad Co-operative Society. 

Iyer, D. D-, President, Tatapuram Co-operative Stores. 

John Blair Skea; President, Burmah Shell Employees* Co-operative Society. 

John, K. V., B.A., Secretary, Cochin Central Co-operative Bank. 

John Palakkath, Rev. Father, President, Mulanthuruthy Co-operative Society. 

Joseph, K. J., President, Mulanthiiruthy Group Mded Teacher^ Co-operative 
Society. 

Joseph, M. P., Dr., President, Kunnamkulam Government Servants’ 
Co-operative Sodety, 
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Joseph, Manjooian, V., M.A., L.T., President, St. Albert’s Hi^ School Em- 

ployees’ Co-operative Society. 

Kanmakara Menon, A., B.A., L.T., President, Vivekodayam Samajom Co- 
operative Society. 

Kanmakaran Nair, K., President, Maharaja's College Co-operative Society. 

Keraia Varma, B.A., 9th Prince; President, Poornathraisa Vilas Stores Co- 
operative Society. 

Kodnikunhan Kaimmal, li., B.A., B.L., M.JLi.C., Secretary, Cochin Cottage 
industries Marketing Society. 

Kociiunm Menon, K. F., President, jdtaruppadanna Aural Aeconstruction Co- 
operative Society. 

iirisima iyer, C. S., President, Ayloor Co-operative Society. 

Krishnan Ezlvuthassan, C., President, Cheiakkara Co-operative Society. 

Krishnaswami Iyer, T. K., Dr., President, Emakularn Municipal Employees' 
Co-operative Society. 

Kiinhayyappan, T. K., President, Karamukku Co-operative Society. 

Kunhunny Marar, K., B.A., President, Trichur Government Servants’ Co- 
operative Society. 

Ku nh u nni Nair, P., President, Nedumpura Co-operative Society. 

Kimjan Bava, E. A., President, Edavilanga Co-operative Society. 

Kunjathu, K. O., President, Pengamukku Co-operative Society. 

Ennjumohaimnad Hajee, K. M., President, Loka Maleswaram Model Panchayat 
Co-operative Society. 

Earn, E. F., President, Mulanfchuruthy Co-operative Union. 

Kuttappa Fillai, B. P,, President, Kanjiramittom Pattaria Co-operative Society. 

Madhava Menon, F., B.A., B.T., Hony. Secretary, Cochin Central Co-opera- 
tive Institute. 

Madbava Menon, P. E., President, Chowarah Co-operative Society. 

Madhava Menon, V., President, Peringottukara Co-operative Society. 

Madhavan Nair, A., President, Kandassankadavu Co-operative Society. 

Mannadiar, C. V., President, Forest Tramway Co-operative Society. 

Meenakslukutty Ammal, T. V., President, Amballur Vanitha Co-operative 
Society. 

Mobammad, V, A., President, Edavanakkad Co-operative society, 

Narayana Iyer, G. B., President, Emakularn Government Servants’ Co-opera- 
tive Society. 
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Narayana Iyer, K. G., B.A., B.T., President, Irinjalakuda Govenunent Ser- 
vants’ Co-operative Society. 

Narayana Kaiimual^ O., President, Vaittila Group Aided Teachers’ Co-operative 
Society. 

Narayana Kurup, K., President, Kanippayyrir Co-operative Society. 

Narayana Menon, K., M.A., C.H.D., (Manchester), Registrar of Co-operative 
Societies, Trichur. 

Narayana Menon, T., B.A., Dip. in Forestry (Oxon); Conservator of forests; 
President, Tramway Employees’ Co-operative Stores. 

Narayana Foduval, A., President, Kodakara Model Panchayat Co-operative 
Society. 

Ouseph, C. A., B.A., B.L., Advocate; President, Trichur Town Christian Co- 
operative Bank. 

Padmanabha Menon, P. M., President, Paltanchery Co-operative Society. 

Parameswaran Namboodiri, K. N., President, Manaloor Co-operative Society. 

Parameswaran Naniboodripad,K. M., President, Killimangaiom Co-operative 
Society. 

Parameswara Iyer, T. A., President, Cranganur Government Servants’ Co- 
operative Society. 

Panickar, C. S., President, Chittur Tathamangaiom Co-operative Society. 

Paul Samkoorikal; President, Narakkai Government Servants’ Co-operative 
Society. 

Pulikal Govinda Menon; President, Anthikad Co-operative Society. 

Bama Iyer, N. S., B.A., L.T,, President Cochin Central Co-operative Institute. 

Eamakrishnan, C., President, Ochanthuruthu Thorzhilali Co-operative Society. 

Bama Menon, T. K., President, Chennamangalom Co-operative Stores. 

Baman, A. B., President, Chittur Revenue Department Government Servants’ 
Co-operative Society. 

Bamanatha Iyer, A. V., B.A., LL.B., Advocate; President, Oriental Marketing 
Co-operative Society. 

Baman Menon, P., M.A., B.L., Government Pleader; President, Trichur Town 
Co-operative Society. 

Baman Menon, T. K., B.A., President, Chennamangalom Co-operative 
Society. 

Baman Nair, K. T., President, Cheruthuruthy Co-operative Society. 

Baman Nair, T., President, Ayloor Nair Samajom Co-operative Society. 
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MeROHj Kottayilj President, Chiyyaram Rural Reconstruction Co- 

Operative Society; Retired Conservator of Forests. 

Sahasranaina Iyer, S., President, Trippunithura Government Servants Co- 
operative Society. 

Sankarankiitty Earriar, E., President, Marathakara Rural Reconstruction Co- 
operative Society. 

Sankara Menon, C., President, Wadakkanchery Government Servants’ Co-ope- 
rative Society. 

Sankaran Nair, E., President, Peringandur Co-operative Society. 

Sankuniii Nambidy, M., President, Viyyur Co-operative Society. 

Satchit, T. M., President, Palluruthy Co-operative Union. 

Sivarama Menon, K., President, Cranganur High School Co-operative Stores. 

Sivarama Menon, K., President, Thiriivillamala Co-operative Society. 

Sreedhara Menon, K., M.A., LL.B., B.Com., Business Manager, Cochin 
Cottage Industries Marketing Society. 

Sreenivasa Iyer, N. G., (Ex-offico) President, Nemmara High School Students’ 
Co-operative Store. 

Subramania Iyer, C. P,, President, Chittiu’ Government Servants’ Co-opera- 
tive Society. 

Subramania Iyer, P. V., Retired Comptroller of Finance and Accounts; Presi- 
dent, Cochin Cottage Industries Marketing Society. 

Subramanian Nambudiii, E. M., President, Thalore Rural Reconstruction Co^ 
operative Society. 

Vareed, C. V., President, Aranattukara Oriental Co-operative Society. 

Varkki, N. K., President, Kureekad Co-operative Society. 

Vasudevan Nambudripad, A. K. T. K. M., President^ Cochin Central Co-ope- 
rative Bank. 

Yusu£E Ismail Sait; President, Mattanchery Municipal Co-operative Society. 


HYDERABAD 

Akbar Alam Mohd., M.A.,LL.B.,b. 1901; High Court Vakil; Gulbarga; Presi- 
dent, Gulbarga Urban Bank for the last 10 years; Vice-President, Co-operative Cen- 
tral Bank, Gulbarga; He is rendering valuable service as the Secretary of the Co-ope- 
rative Mulki Industries’ Association and as the President of the Shahpur Village 
Bank; Member, Gulbarga Municipality, the Village Uplift Board; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Temperance Society; He is a keen agriculturist and has been awarded a silver 
medal by the Agricultural Bepartmeni: for his activities pertaining to agricultural 
improvements in his province. 
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Amir Beg Mirza; b. 1891; Vakil, High Court; Mahboobnagar; He is an enthusi- 
astic co-operator and is doing honorary work in the Co-operative Movement for the 
last 17 years; Secretary, Co-operative Central Bank Mahboobnagar; Member, District 
Rural Reconstruction Board; and the District Local Fund Board. 

Aravamudu Aiyengar, S., B.A., B.L., Dewan Bahadur; b. 1874; Advocate, High 
Court the Nizam’s and Federal Court India; He is an enthusiastic co-operator 

taking a keen interest in all the activities of the movement since its inception; Presi- 
dent, Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion Bank, Hyderabad and Vice-Presi- 
dent, Central Co-operative Union; Presided over the Indian Co-operative Confer- 
ence and the Madras Provincial Co-operative Conference; Member, Co-operative 
Finance Enquiry Committee; and Rural Reconstruction Board; President, Piydera- 
bad Reforms Committee. 

Azam, S.iW., M.A. (Cantab. j, B.Sc.; F.C.S,; Vice-President, Hyderabad 
Dominion Co-operative Bank; Principalj City College; Agricultural Director of Pub- 
lic Instruction, representing the City College Co-operative Credit Society. 

Cbhote Lai Rai, b. 1862; Was elected Secretary of the Central Banlc, Auranga- 
bad at the time of its inauguration and holds the post till now. When au Urban 
Bank was established at Aurangabad he was elected its President. Member, Dis- 
trict Local Fund Committee and Vice-President, Market Committee Aurangabad. 

Devidas Eao, Gangadhar; Vakil, Parbhani; Hony. Secretaiy Co-operative Cen- 
tral Bank, Parbhani; His able guidance and zealous work has enabled the Central 
Bank to steer clear through the financial difficulties in which it has involved on 
account of the general economic depression combined with a succession of bad crops. 

FazaliiUah Syed, H.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

Gangadhar Bao; Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank. Hingoli. 

Gupta, L.N., H.C.S., Secretary, Hyderabad Co-operative Insurance Society; 
Assistant Financial Secretary; Member, Executive Committee Hyderabad Co- 
operative Dominion Bank representing Insurance Society. 

Hamimuddm Kazi Mohd; Hi^ Court Vakil, Jalna; b. 1902; Was elected as the 
Honorary Secretary of the Co-operative Central Bank Jalna in 1988 which post 
he holds until now; Member, Debt Reconciliation Board and the Jalna Municipality, 

Hussain, Hafiz Ghulam Ahmed; Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank, Bhongxr, 

Hussain Syed; High Court Vakil, Yadgir; b. 1890; A well-known Inamdar and a 
staunch co-operator; Secretary, Co-operative Central Bank, Urban Bank and the 
Sale Society at Yadgir; he is also a Secretary of the Lawyers’ Association and a 
member of the Local Anti-Plague Committee. 

Imitiaz Khan; Contractor; Vice-President, Central Bank, Kammam, 

Kasi Kao; Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank, Nizamabad. 

Kishen Chand; Prof.; M.A. (Cantab.); Director, Baldia Bank, Hyderabad 
(Deccan); Member, Executive Committee, Hyderabad Co-operative Dominion 
Bank. 


liakatnUa Khan, Mohammad, H.C.S., President, Hyderabad Co-operative 
Insurance Society; Finandal Secretary. 
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MaBbub AM, Mirj Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank, Suryapet. 

Bfanik Eao; Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank, Osmanabad. 

Mobomeii Isa Syed; Vakil, Eaichiir, b. 1886; Secretary, Co-operative Central 
Bank and the Co-operative Sale Society of Raichur; With the inauguration of the 
Urban Bank Raichur he was elected its President and holds the post till now; 
Member, District Local Fund Committee. 

Eamaniijacbary; Vakil; Secretary, Central Bank, Mahbubabad. 

Raziuddin Ahmed, H.C.S., Joint Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 

Bazuddin; Director, Mallepalli Co -operative Housing Society, Hyderabad, 

Shahabiiddin; b. 1895; High Court Vakil, Nalgonda; Has been rendering valua- 
ble service to the movement for the last 10 years; Hon. Secretary, Co-operative 
Central Ban!?:, The District Temperance Association and the Association for Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals; Member, District Rural Reconstruction Board and the 
Local Fund Committee. 

Shaukatullah; Director, Mallepalli Co-operative Housing Society, Hyderabad. 

Venkat Rao, A. H,, Secretary, Prudential Co-operative Central and Urban Bank, 
Secunderabad. 


INDOEE 

Aiyar, V. R. S., Prof., M.A., M L., Senior Professor of Law in Holkar College, 
Indore; Secretary of the Indore Public Service Commission; Director, Indore Premier 
Co-operative Bank and Indore Co-operative Central Association for several years 
and the convener of the Co-operative Training Classes. 

Avadhoot, D. P.,B.A.,LL.B.,A Revenue Secretary and also worked as Regis- 
trar, Co-operative Societies Holkar State for about a year; Director of the Indore 
Co-operative Central Association. 

Single, B. R., Capt.; Dip. (Agric.) Wye; Registrar Co-operative Societies Holkar 
State, Indore for some time; Inam Commissioner, Holkar State, Indore; An A.D.C. 
to His Highness the Maharaja Holkar. 

Bhagwat Eadhabai Saheba; Shreemant Saubhagyavati; Wife of Bhagwat M. N., 
Dilerjung Lt.-CoL, B.A., (Oxon)., Honorary A.D.C. to His Highness the Maharaja 
Holkar; A lady worker in the Co-operative Movement; Was a Director of the Indore 
Co-operative Central Association; Conducting a Women’s Co-operative Society called 
‘‘Mahila Vastra Bhandar”; President, Apli Sahakari Sanstha. 

Bhalemo, D. G., Advocate; A leading Pleader and Co-operator; For some 
years the Managing Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and the 
President of the Indore Co-operative Central Association; A legal Adviser of the 
Indore Premier Co-operative Bank. 
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Bhandari, Seth Kanhayalaji; Eaj Bhushan, Rai Bahadur; Leading MiU owner, 
Merchant and Banker; Director, Premier Co-operative Bank for a number of yearis; 
Patron of the Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Bhandarkar, Y. V., B.A.,LL.B., Rao Bahadur; 1st Puisne Judge of the High 
Court; Director of the Indore Premier Co-:*perative Bank. 

Bhate, K. T., Secretary, Indore Co-operative Central Association for a num- 
ber of years; Director of the Indore Co-operative Central Association, and con- 
ducted the journal called “Sahakari Madhya Bharat” as an Editor for a few years; 
Director, Sanawad Co-operative Central Bank. 

Chaskar, K. S., Dr., L.R.C.P., M.R.C.S., (London); Rao Sahib; Director of 
the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and President of the Indore Co-operative 
Central Association. 

Fadnis, S. W.,B.A.,LL.B.;A Pleader and Municipal Councillor; He was also 
a Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and also the Vice-Chairman 
of the Indore Co-operative Central Association; Legal Adviser of the Indore 
Premier Co-operative Bank and the Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Gole, V. G., Prof., B.Sc., LL.B., Professor of Mathematics in Holkar College; 
A Director and Chairman of the Working Committee of the Indore Premier Co- 
operative Bank and President of the Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Hiralaljee Seth, Rajya Bhushan, Rai Bahadur, M.L.C.; A leading Merchant, 
Banker and Mill owner; Also a Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank 
and a Patron of the Indore Co-operative Central Association; The first non-official 
President of the Indore City Municipality. 

Hukumchandji Seth, Raj Ratna, Sir; Leading Commercial Magnate of Cen- 
tral India; Director, Indore Premier Co-operative Bank, since its establishment. 

Karambelkar, W. T., B.A., LL.B., Secretary, Indore Premier Co-operative 
Bank; Secretary, Indore Co-operative Central Association for a few years; Member, 
Standing Finance Committee, Indore State; Toured in British Provinces to study the 
working of the Co-operative Movement; Director, Indore Co-operative Central 
Association and Sanawad Co-operative Central Bank. 

Karnik, A. G., Prof., B.A.j B.L., Rao Bahadur; Senior Indian Professor, Daly 
College, Indore; Prom the beginning Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative 
Bank and for many years Chairman of the Working Committee of the Bai; One 
of the organizers of Urban Co-operative Society named ‘Chandra Seniya Kayastha 
Prabhu Paraspar Sahakari Pat Pedhi’; One of the Directors and President of the 
Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Khan, A. R., M.A., LL.B., Bar-at-Law; Wafadar-i-Dowlah; Was Deputy 
Inspector General of Police; Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and 
the Indore Co-operative Central Association for number of years, 
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KJxasgiwale, N. ivxuntazim-i-kiiaS Bahadur; A Jagirdar; Direc- 

tor of Land Records, Subha of indore and Huzur Khajanchi of the Hoikar State; For 
the past two years; Managing Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank; 
Also President of the Indore Co-operative Central Association and he is at present 
Vice-Chairman. 

Kibe, M. V., M.A., M.R.A.S., F.R.A.S., M.L.C.; Wazir-Ud-Bowlah; Rao 
Bahadur, Shreeman, Sardar; Jagirdar and a Sardar of the State; For several years 
Deputy Prime Minister of tlie State; Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Indore 
Premier Co-operative Bank from the very beginning of the movement; Presided over 
a number of District Co-operative Conferences and the State Conferences. 

Kothari, N. G., M.A., LL.B., A Pleader and Municipal Councillor; A Direc- 
tor of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and the Indore Co-operative Central 
Association. 

Mate, V. P., Muntazim Bahadur; Assistant Accountant General of the Hoikar 
State, Indore; Promoter of the urban side of the Co-operative Movement. 

Patii, S. G., Prof., M.A., LL.B.; Professor Christian College; ^’as a Director, 
Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Puraudare, K. B., Muntazim-i-khas Bahadur; House-hold Officer, Hoikar 
State and a Director, Indore Premier Co-operative Bank. 

Piirauick, K. B., Director of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank. 

Ba h a lk a r , D. K., B.Sc., LL.B., Rai Ratan; Village Panchayat Officer; A Director 
of the Indore Co-operative Central Association. 

Bege, M. B., B.A., LL.B., 2nd Puisne Judge of Indore High Court; Public 
Prosecutor and Legal Adviser of Hoikar State and a Professor of law in Hoikar Col- 
lege for sometime. Chairman of the Board of Directors of the indore Premier Co- 
operative Bank. 

Samvatsar, S. M., M.A., LL.B.; Vakil and Prof, of Law in Hoikar College; 
Legal Adviser of the Bank and the Association and Member of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank and a Director of the Indore Co- 
operative Central Association, 

Sherlekar, A. G., Rai Ratan; Manager of the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank 
for about 18 years; A Director and Organiser of the Indore Co-op. Central Associa- 
tion and a Member of the Standing Committees of the All-India Co-operative Insti- 
tutes’ Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association; 
Convener of the Propaganda and Education Committee of tlie Indore Co-operative 
Central Association, and the Conference of Central India, Rajputana and Gwalior; 
Elected member on behalf of India of the International Co-operative Congress, Paris, 
1937; Visited European countries and studied the Co-operative Movement there; 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Indore. 

23 
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Sukliatankar, V. A., Ph.D., Director of School Education; Joined the Indore 
Premier Co-operative Bank as a Director and looked into the detailed working of 
the Bank and rural Co-operative Societies in the interior; A Director of the Indore 
Co-operative Central Association; Started Rural Uplift Centres. 

Tambe, B. L., Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies; Secretary, Indore 
Co-operative Central Association for a number of years; Director, Indore Co-ope- 
rative Central Association. 

Tambe, S. D., B.A., Muntazim-i-idias Bahadur, Rao Bahadur; Founder of the 
movement in the State and first Registrar of Co-operative Societies; Rural Develop- 
ment Commissioner and officiating Revenue Minister; Presided over many Confer- 
ences and Rallies; For some time Municipal President and leader of the house in 
the Indore Legislative Council. 


JAMMU AND KASHMIR 

Afzal Baig; Anantnag, Kashmir; Director, Central Co-operative Bank, Anant- 
nag; Taken active interest in popularising the Co-operative Movement by attend- 
ing Conferences and addressing the masses. 

Aga Syed Ahmed; Fellow of the Co-operative Institute; Assistant Registrar for 
five Years; For the first time organised purchase and sale societies, production and 
trade societies, agricultural development associations and above all the Co-operative 
Institute. 

Amolak Bam Malhotra, L., Organised over sixty societies; Insurance magnate 
of Kashmir; Has organised a Radio Supply Society in Jammu; Propaganda Officer 
of the Institute; Editor, The Co-operatoPs Bulletin, 

Gulam Mohammad Baig; Zaildar, Anantnag, Kadimir; Secretary, Central Co- 
operative Bank, Anantnag. 

Gulam Nabi; Anantnag; Non-official President, Central Co-operative Bank in 
the State; One of the early promoters of the idea of establishing a Co-operative 
Institute in the State. 

Gupta, H. L., M.A., B.T., Principal, Model Academy, Jammu; President, 
Jammu and Kashmir Co-operative Institute; Connected with the Co-operative 
movement since 1930; Managing Editor: The Co-operaWs Bulletin; Economist and 
an educationalist; Member, Standing Committee of the All-India Co-operative 
Institutes^ Association. 

Mjyau Hyat Mohammed, Chohala, Tehsil R. S. Pura; Pioneer Co-operator of 
the State; Organised the first Society in the State and its President since then. 

Pritam Chand Eao, MA., Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Jammu and Kflshml# 

Bute* 
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Saraf. D. N., M.A., B.Com., Managing Editor, The Eanbir— Kashmiris first and 
premier weekly; Joint Editor, The Co-operator’s Bulletin; Represented the Insti-* 
tute in the Joint Session of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association, held in Bombay in January, 
1941. 

Sardar Jovind Singh, Ranbirsingh Pura, Jammu Province; has shown enthusi- 
asm in the spread of co-operative movement and organised many societies; Mem- 
ber of the Agricultural Development Co-operative Association; He has won prizes as 
a fine breeder of horses and grower of crops. 

Satyapal Vohra, L., Lawyer of Srinagar; Member, the Jammu and Kashmir 
State Assembly; Honorary Secretary, Central Co-operative Bank, Srinagar (Kash- 
mir). 

Shaikh Gulam Gaus; Advocate, Jammu; Secretary the Jammu and Kashmir Co- 
operative Institute; Honorary Secretary, Jammu Co-operative Central Bank; Veteran 
Co-operator of twenty years standing; Organised some supply societies and stores 
also; Active participant in Co-operative Conferences. 

Wazir Feroz Chand; Governor, Jammu; Ex-Registrar, Co-operative Societies; 
Initiated the rehabilitation scheme here much earlier than in other parts in India; 
Pioneer of the Co-operative Movement. 


MYSORE 

Abdul Hukh, M., B.A., h. 1887; Joined Mysore State Service as a Probationer, 
1911; Served as Amildar in several stations; Assistant Commissioner, 1918; Head- 
quarters Assistant to the Excise Commissioner, 1925; District Excise and Civil OjBEi- 
cer, 1931; Sub-division Officer, Tumkur, 1923; Deputy Commissioner Kadur Dis- 
trict, 1935; Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Mysore, since 1937; Address:— 
Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

Anauthakeshavachar, B. S., Secretary, Chickmagalur Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Society for over six years; Secretary, Chickmagalur Town Co-operative Society 
for two terms; Arbitrator of Co-operative Societies’ Disputes; Address:— Pleader, 
Chickmagalur. 

Ananthiah, A., Pleader, Shimoga; Director, Secretary, Joint Secretary, President 
and Vice-President Shimoga Co-operative Bank for the past 28 years; Shimoga 
House Building Co-operative Society for the last 15 years; District Honorary 
Organiser, Co-operative Societies, Shimoga District for several years; Awarded a 
Public Service Medal; Member, The Mysore Representative Assembly for several 
years; District Board and Town Municipal Council, Shimoga. 

Carleston, H. H., I.C.S., Collector and District Magistrate; Justice of the 
Peace; President, Municipal Commission; Ex-Officio Assistant to the Resident in 
Mysore; Marriage Registrar; Assistant Commissioner of Income Tax and Registr?ff 
of Co-operative Societies; Address;— Collector’s House, Bangalore, 
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Chandrasekhara Aiyar, K. Dewan Bahadur, Rajadharmapravina; 

b. 1869; Joined Mysore Civil Service as Assistant Commissioner, 1892; Assist^ 
ant Secretary to Government 1896; Dy. Secretary, 1904; Secretary, 1906; Officiating 
District and Sessions Judge, Bangalore, 1904; Judge, Cliief Court, Mysore, 1907; 
Second Member of Council, 1916; Olig. Chief Judge, Mysore, 1919; First Member 
of Council, 1919; Chief Judge, 1921; Retired 1924; Chairman, Hindu Law Reform 
Committee, 1930; Mysore Governmem Retrenchment Committee, 1931; Member, 
Mysore University Council, and Senate 1931; Chairman, Mysore Committee on 
Co-operation, 1936; President, Public Library Committee, Bangalore, 1934-35; 
Chairman, Prison Reforms Committee, 1941; Address:— Chandra Vilasa, Basavangudi, 
Bangalore City. 

Gopalalaislina Shetfy, P., B.A., B.L., b. 1905; Vice-President, The Kheddar 
Co-operative Society; The Mysore Provincial Aryavaisya Co-operative Society; 
Member, The Executive Committee and Development Committee, The Co-operative 
Federal Union, Mysore; Executive Committee, The Housing Co-operative 
Society, Mysore; The Governing Body and the Working Committee, The 
Co-operative Institute; Formerly Vice-President, Tlie Kanyakaparameswari Co- 
operative Society, Mysore; Member, Executive Committee, The. City Co-operative 
Bank, Mysore; and the Mysore Co-operative Society; Honorary Lecturer and 
Examiner, The Co-operative Training Classes; Municipal Councillor, Mysore City, 
for one term; Secretary, Bar Association, Mysore for two years; Address:— Advocate, 
Sayyaji Rao Road, Mysore. 

Gopalaswamy Iyengar, M. A., M.A., B.L., b. 1899; Enrolled as Advocate of 
the Mysore High Court, 1925; Editor, Mysore Observer 1930-1933; Publications:— 
“Indian Constitution’* in Kannada; “Proposals for Constitutional Reforms in 
Mysore and the Case for Responsible Government in Mysore” in English; “Biogra- 
phical essay on Mahatma Gandhi;” essay on hand spinning, and hand weaving etc.; 
Hon. Secretary, Mysore Co-operative Institutes’ and Provincial Banks’ Association, 
1934-37; Member, Representative Assembly for Co-operation, 1933-36; Member; 
Committee of Management, Public Library, Bangalore from 1935; Mysore Provincial 
Board, All-India Harijan Sevak Sangh, Delhi; Hon. Joint Secretary, Central Council 
of Mysore Lawyers’ Conference from 1937; Member, Bangalore City Municipality 
from 1941; Hon. Secretary and Treasurer of Bangalore City Municipal Congress party 
from 1941; Address:— Advocate, 8. Ill Cross, Shankarpur, Bangalore City. 

Green, J. M., I.P., Commissioner of Police and President, Police Co-operative 
Society, C and M Station, Bangalore; Address:— Ali Asker Road, Bangalore. 

Gundu Rao, Y. V., M.A., Director, The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex 
Bank; President, Sri Arakanatha Co-operative Bank 1924-36; Secretary, The Land 
Mortgage Society, Krishnarajanagar, 1935-37; Director, The Central Land Mortgage 
Bank 1937-38; President, Mysore District School Board, 1936; Vice-President, Munici- 
pal Council, Krishnarajanagar 1934-40; Member; Representative Assembly 1935-37; 
Awarded public service gold medal 1940; Address: — ^Krishnarajanagar, Mysore Dis- 
trict. 
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Hariham Iyer, N. S., Officer-in-Charge No. 6 (South India) Survey of India; 
President, Survey of India Co-operative Society, Civil and Military Station, Banga- 
lore; Address:— Basavangudi, P.O., Bangalore City. 

Javaraya, H. C., L.Ag., F.L.S., F.R.H.S., Rao Bahadur; Director of Horti- 
cultiue and Chief Marketing Officer in Mysore, Bangalore; Joined Mysore Service 
as Horticultural Instructor, Government Botanic Gardens 1913, Mokhtesar, Palace 
Estates and Gardens, 1914; Asssistant Superintendent, Govt. Gardens and Museum 
1918; Superintendent in charge 1918; Economic Botanist and 0%. Superintendent, 
1925; Superintendent, Government Gardens and Hill Stations, 1925; Offg. Director 
of Horticulture 1930 and 1931; Superintendent, Government Gardens, 1932; Senior 
Marketing Officer, Gardens and Hill Stations, 1940; Director of Horticulture and 
Chief Marketing Officer in Mysore, 1941; Chairman, Mysore Horticultural Society; 
jPublications:— ‘Gardens Sisal Hamp,^ ‘Insecticides/ etc.; Government Director, 
Mysore Tobacco Company; Joint Registrar, Co-operative Marketing Societies, 
Mysore; Address:— Lalbagh House, Bangalore City. 

JayatMrthachar, R. K., B.A., LL.B., Advocate, Sbimoga; Director; Shimoga 
Co-operative Bank for the last sixteen years; and now its President; 
Director, Sbimoga House-building Co-operative Society for the last 
five years; Sbimoga Co-operative Stores, and the Mysore Provincial Co-operative 
Apex Bank for the last five years; Member, The Governing Body, The Mysore Co-ope- 
rative Institute; District Propaganda Officer, Shimoga; Member, The Standing 
Advisory Committee of Co-operators; Awarded Certificate of Honour at the XXVI 
Mysore Provincial Co-operative Conference. 

Krishna Bao, A., B.A., B.L., b. 1875, President, The City Co-operative Bank, 
Mysore since 1924; Non-official delegate of the Mysore Province for 
the Registrars’ Conference of 1928; President, Mysore Provincial Co- 
operative Conference 1935; Member, Co-operative Enquiry Committee 1935-36; 
President, The Central Paddy Co-operative Federal Union, Mysore 1934-38; Presi- 
dent, Chamarajapuram Co-operative Stores, Mysore 1935; Formerly Director, The 
Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank; Member, Governing Body, The Provincial Co- 
operative Institute; Committee Member, The Mysore Co-operative Society; Mem- 
ber^ The Mysore Political Affairs Committee since 1938; Director Sri Krishnarajendra 
Cotton Spinning and Weaving Mills, Mysore .since 1924; Member, Mysore Legisla- 
tive Council 1927-30; the Representative Assembly and the Mysore District Board 
for three years in each; Municipal Councillor, Mysore city, 1916-36 with a break 
of one term: Member, City Improvement Trust Board, Mysore 1918-22; and 1931-34. 
President, The Mysore City Public Library Committee; Address:— Advocate, 
Iiakshmipuram, Mysore, 

Kuppuswami Iyengar, C. S., Lokasevasakta; Retired Deputy Commissioner, 
Bangalore; President, Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank since 1937; 
Mysore Co-operative Institute since 1937; Mysore Central Co-operative Land Mort- 
gage Bank since 1941; Director, The Bangalore Central Co-operative Bank for some 
time; Member, Standing Advisory Committee of Co-operators, Mysore; Executive 
Council, The Mysore Horticultural Society for some time; Address;— ’Krisjma- 
bhavan”, Basavangudi, Bangalore City, 
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Mohamed Imam, J., B.A., B.L., b. 1897; First Non-Official President, The 
Jagalur Municipal Council, 1933-36; President, Chitaldrug District Board, 1936-40; 
Chitaldrug Co-operative Land Mortgage Society; Chitaldrug Local Education 
Authority; Director, Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank; Mysore Chemicals 
and Fertilisers and Mysore Kirloskars Ltd,; Member, Committee on Co-operation in 
Mysore; Agricultural Relief Committee; Delimitation Committee; Mysore Reforms 
Committee 1939-40; Board of Management, Mysore Iron and Steel Works; Repre- 
sentative Assembly and Legislative Council for several years; Mysore University 
Senate from 1928; and The University Council; Elected to the reformed Council and 
Minister for Education, Co-operation etc.; Address:— Basavangudi, Bangalore City. 

Narasimhaiya, C.,B.A., B.L.,b. 1872; Member, Co-operative Advisory Board; 
Vice-President, The City Co-operative Bank since 1929; President, The Mysore Co- 
operative Society 1934-37; President, Chamarajapuram Co-operative Stores, Mysore 
1936-38; Vice-President, Co-operative Federal Union, Mysore 1934-38; Director, 
The Central Paddy Co-operative Society; Member, Tiie Legislative Council, 1916-20— 
1923-26 and 1941; Representative Assembly, Mysore 1913-30; Mysore Reforms Com- 
mittee 1939; President, Seventh Mysore Provincial Lawyers’ Conference; President, 
Bar Association, Mysore 1925-36; President, The Delvey’s Anglo Sanskrit School and 
the Saradavilas Patasala; Municipal Councillor, 1916-40; Member, City Improve- 
ment Trust Board for nine years. Address:— Advocate, Lakshmipuram, Mysore. 

Narayana Rao, S., b. 1867; Entered State Service, 1892, and served as Amildar 
Special Asst. Settlement Officer, Bethamangala Water Supply Project, City Magis- 
trate, Revenue Sub-Division Officer, District Supt. of Police; Retired, 1923. 
Member, The Bangalore City Municipal Council, 1927-29; Chairman, First Class 
Bench Court; Secretary, The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, 1927-28; 
Vice-President, 1924-26; Director, 1930-32—1937-38 and 1939-40; A Founder; 
Member, The Bangalore City Housing Co-operative Society and the Narasimharaja 
Co-operative Colony; Secretary, 1927-1935; President^ 1940-41; Director, 1937-40; 
Director, The Mysore Central Co-operative Bank, 1936-38; Member, The Governing 
Body, The Mysore Co-operative Institute; Recently organised The Mysore Co-opera- 
tive Pharmacy and Medical Aid Society. Address:— Saligrama Nilaya, Shankarpur, 
Basavanagudi P.O. Bangalore. 

Bajagopala Iyengar, T. S., M.A. LLB., b. 1906; Vice-President; The Co-ope- 
rative Federal Union, Mysore; Member, Executive Committee; The Mysore Co-opera- 
tive Society; The Housing Co-operative Society; Hon. Secretary, The Mysore Co- 
operative Society; 1937-39; Director, The Khedder Co-operative Society, Mysore; 
Director, The City Co-operative Bank, Mysore for some time; Honorary Lecturer 
and Examiner, The Co-operative Training Classes; Member, The Governing Body, The 
Co-operative Institute for some time; Member, Representative Assembly, Mysore; 
Municipal Councillor, Mysore City, 1936-39; Member, the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee, 1937-40; Member, The Mysore Congress Working Committee for some time. 
Publications (1) The Indian women in the new- age; (2) Indians overseas; (3) The 
Making of Rural India and Prohibition. Awarded the title of Vidyabhushana. 
Address:— Pleader, Krishnakuteera, Sayyaji Rao Road, Mysore. 

Ramappa, S., Membf^r, Mysore Representative Assembly, 1930-34 and since 
1937; Kolar District Board, 1930-33 and since 1936; Vice-President, Srinivaspur 
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Municipal Council for H years till 1923; Kolar District Board, since 1939; Director, 
Srinivaspur Co-operative Society 1937-39; Malliappanlialii Co-operative Society, 
since 1939; Secretary, Srinivaspur Co-operative Society, 1924-29, and since 1939; 
Awarded Certificate of Honour at the XXVI Mysore Provincial Co-operative Con- 
ference for services in the Movement. Address:— Vice-President, Kolar District 
Board, Kolar. 

Rama Eao, A. N., B.A., B.L., b. 1905; Assistant District Scout 
Commissioner for Bangalore District; Member of the State Scout Council; 
Mysore Representative Assembly, elected from Co-operative Constituency; Mysore 
University Senate; Non-OfEicial President R.M.S. and Postal Union; Director, 
Bangalore Industrial and Commercial Co-operative Society, 1932-35; Bangalore City 
Co-operative Bank, since 1934; Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank, 1936-38 
and since 1940; President, Sri Rama Sapthaha Co-operative Society, Bangalore, 
1934-35; Chickpet House Building Co-operative Society, Bangalore, 1934-37; Secre- 
tary, Apex Bank 1936-37; Mysore Co-operative Institute 1937-40; and Bangalore 
City Coiporative Bank, 1940. Address: —“Annapurna”, Visweswarapuram, Banga- 
lore. 

Eamaswami, H. V., M.A., B.L., b, 1884; Joined service as probationary Asst. 
Commissioner in the General and Revenue Secretariat, 1910; City Magistrate, 
Mysore, 1917; Asst. Secretary to Government and Asst. Secretary, Department of 
Agriculture and Ex-otiicio Secretary to the Board of Agriculture, Bangalore, 1921; 
Asst, to the Revenue Commissioner 1922; Deputy Commissioner, 1927; General 
Secretary to Government, 1932. Ag. Inspector General of Police in Mysore, 
1936-37; Ag. Chief Secretary to Government; Retd, as Excise Commissioner in 
Mysore, 1939; Director, Bank of Mysore; President, Bangalore Central Co-operative 
Bank; Member, Co-operative Advisory Committee. 

Singlachar, N. A., Land-holder and Banker; Member, The Mandya Municipal 
Council— at present Vice-President of the Council; Member^ Mysore Representative 
Assembly, 1937-40; President, Mandya Town Co-operative Society 1936-38; Direc- 
tor, Mandya Town Co-operative Society, 1922-41; Mandya House Building Co- 
operative Society, 1937-41; Mandya Land Co-operacive Mortgage Society, 1938-41; 
Managing Director, Mandya Bank; Director, Irwin Canal Ryots’ Association. 

Sreenivasaiya, Y., B.A., LL.B. b‘. 1890. Hon, Secretary, The Central Paddy 
Co-operative Society; The Co-operative Federal Union, Mysore, since 1934; Presi- 
dent, The Co-operative Staff Association; Vice-President, Housing Co-operative 
Society, Mysore; Secretary, The Mysore Co-operative Society, 1924-26; Secretary, 
Chamarajapuram Co-operative Stores, Mysore 1927-32—1933-35 and 1936-38; Mem- 
ber, The Governing Body, The Co-operative Institute since 1933; Managing Com- 
mittees, The City Co-operative Bank; The District Central Co-operative Bank; 
and the Kfiieddar Co-operative Society; Organised a Co-operative Study Circle in 
Mysore and conducted Co-operative Training Classes; Secretary, The Delvey’s Anglo- 
Sanskrit School since 1919. Address:— Advocate, Vanivilas Mohalla, Mysore. 

Srinivas, S., Landlord; b, 1909; President, Mysore Transport Workas’ Union 
1938; Director, Devanahalli Land Co-operative Mortgage Society; Honorary Secre- 
tary, Mysore Co-operative Institute; Member, Bangalore Public library Committee; 
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Bangalore S.P.C.A. Committee; Editorial Board of the Mysore Co-operative 
Journal; Standing Committee and Legislative Sub-Committee of the AU-India Co- 
operative Institutes’ Association. Address:— 24, Veeranna’s Gardens, Cleveland 
Town, Bangalore. 

Srinivasa Iyengar, K. E., M.A., Dewan Bahadur, Rajasabhabhushana; b. 1871; 
Joined Mysore Service, as Probationary Assistant Commissioner, 1892; Deputy Com- 
missioner, 1907; Inspector General of Police, 1917; Revenue Commissioner, 1918; 
Offg. Second Member of Council, 1919; Revenue Commissioner, 1920-23; Ex-officio 
Director of Civil Supplies, 1921; Ex-officio Muzrai Commissioner, 1922; Second 
Member of Council, 1923; First Member of Council, 1925; President, Board of Indus- 
tries and Commerce, Stores Purchase Committee and of Local Service Examination 
Board; Retired November 1926; Director, Bangalore Central Co-operative Bank, 
1930-31; President, Mysore Central Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, Bangalore 
1929-40; President, Mysore Silk Association; Chairman, Board of Directors, Mysore 
Spun Silk Mills. Address:— Chamarajpet, Bangalore City. 

Venkatakrishnaiah, S., B.A., B.L., b. 1871; Entered judicial department 1905; 
District Judge, Mysore; Retired, 1928; President, Mysore Provincial Co-operative 
Apex Bank; The Mysore Co-operative Institute 1928-39; Director; Mysore Central 
Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank, 1929-39; Sriman Madhava Siddantha Abhivrid- 
dhikarini Bank, 1929-39; Secretary, The Bangalore Public Library, 1923-25, 
Address: Basavanagudi, Bangalore City. 

Venkatesaiya, S., B.A.,B,L., Honorary Organiser, The Co-operative Movement 
in the Hasan District; Promoter, The Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank; 
Director for several years; Awarded Gold Medal for Co-operation 1927. Address:— 
Advocate, Hassan. 


TRAVANCORE 

Boothalingam PiUai, N., Nagercoil; Assistant Secretary, Peoples’ Co-operative 
Bank for some years; later elected Secretary of the Bank; Member, Committee of 
the local Co-operative Union. 

Gopalakxislman, K.G., Chertala; Organised the Chertala Co-operative Union 
and the Taluk Co-operative Bank, 1925; Served both the Institutions either as Presi- 
dent or Secretary for several years; Member, Executive Committee, The Travancore 
Co-operative Institute for several years and now its Vice-President; Joint Editor, The 
Travancore Co-operative Journal 

Govinda Pillai, M.K., B.A., B.L., Retired Professor and Principal of the Tri- 
vandrum Law College; Director, The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank; Was 
its Vice-President for 6 years and now President. 

Joseph, C.M., Changanaseny; Organised the first Co-operative Urban Bank in 
the State; Was appointed Hony. Organiser of Co-operative Societies, 1934* 
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Joseph, J.M., B.A., L.T., Headmaster, Scott Christian High School Nagercoil; 
One of the founders of the Nagercoil Christian Co-operative Society, 1920; Member 
of its Committee for two years; Secretary for 8 years and President for two years; 
President, Nagercoil Co-opeiative Union for 15 years since 1924; Vice-President and 
President, The Nagercoil Peoples’ Co-operative Bank for over 6 years; President, 
The Nagercoil London Mission Employees’ Co-operative Society; Member, The 
Reformed Legislative Assembly, 1938 1937. 

Kesavan, K., Secretary, Mundakkal Village Society, 1920 and later its President; 
Secretary, Supervising Union, Quiloii Taluk, 1923; Taluk Bank, Quiion lor 10 years 
since 1926; Was apponited Hony. Organiser, 1926; Member, Executive Committee, 
The Travancore Co-operative Institute for over 12 years; Board of Management, 
The Central Co-operative Bank for over 10 years. 

Kuruviia, K.K., M.A., B.D., M.L.C.; Headmaster M.T. Seminary, Kotiayam; 
j.\Ieinber, Devadhar Co-operative Enquiry Committee; President, Kottayam Banking 
Union; Member, Legislative Council; Economic Development Board. 

Manuel S., Secretary, Y.M.C.A., Rural Reconstruction Centre, Marthandam; 
One of the earliest non-official Co-operators in die State; Was appointed, Hony. 
Organiser, 1921; Organised the Marthandam Poultry Keepers’ Co-operative Society, 

Narasimha Iyer, P.S., Manager, Paper Mills, Pimaloor; Organised the first 
Factory Employees’ Co-operative Society at Pimaloor; Was appointed Hony. Orga- 
niser, 1924. 

Narayana Iyer, K.R., B.A., M.Sc,, F.C.S.; Director of Agriculture and 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies. Member, Board of Management, The Travan- 
core Co-operative Institute, 1940; Elected President of the Institute. 

Narayana Menon, M.N.; President, The Kottayam Union organised by him; 
Member, Board of Management, The Central Co-operative Bank; The Travancore 
Co-operative Institute for several years; Was Secretary of the Institute and Editor 
of the Journal for a term; Was appointed Hony. Organiser, 1923; Member, The 
i)evadhar Enquiry Committee; An earnest social worker. 

Narayanan Nambiar, T.R.jB.A.jB.L., Padmanabhapuram; Secretary, Kalkulam 
Taluk Co-operative Bank for 9 years since 1926; Secretary Kalkulam-Vailavankode 
Union for 12 years; President, Padmanabhapuram Urban Bank for 6 years; 
President, the Kalkulam Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society for 3 years. 

Narayanan Pandalay, K., B.A., B.L., Rao Bahadur; Was Chief Secretary to 
the Government; After retirement, served as Private Secretary and Sarvadhi- 
kariakkar to H.H. the Maha Rani Regent for over 5 years; President, Trivandrum 
Central Co-operative Bank for 9 years till 1941; President, The Travancore Co- 
operative Humanitarian Society; President, The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society; 
President, The Travancore State Committee and the Kerala Provincial Eftadi 
Prachar Sabha. 

24 
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Naiayana Piilai, K.E., Nedumaiigad; President, Co-operative Union, Nedu- 
niangad for 7 years; Was appointed Hony. Organiser, 1924; Member, Board of 
Management, The Central Co-operative Bank; Member, Governing Body, The Tra- 
vancore Co-operative Institute; Member, Editorial Committee, The Travancore 
Co-operative Journal; Manager, The Travancore Co-operative Institute. 

Padmamhha Rao, T., F.R.S.A., (London); Rao Sahib, Udara Siromani; b. 
1864; Private Secretary to the Dewan of Travancore, 1890; Director of Registration; 
Excise Commissioner for some years; Anchel Superintendent, 1911; Retired from 
service, 1919 and joined the movement; Vice-President, The Trivandrum Central 
Co-operative Bank and later its President for 9 years till 1930; President, The 
Trivandrum Urban Bank; President, The Travancore Co-operative Insurance 
Society; Vice-Chakman, The Devadhar Committee on Co-operation; Has instituted 
a gold medal for an annual Co-operative Essay Competition; The Trivandrum 
Central Co-operative Bank has organised a Co-operative Library in his honour; 
Director, The State Land Mortgage Bank; Director, Sri Chitra Home for the Desti- 
tute and Infirm. 

Parameswaran Piilai, G., B.A., B.L., Rajyaseva Praveena; Member, Legislative 
Assembly for three terms; Additional Sessions Judge and later Judge of the High 
Court; Head of the Political Department in charge of All-India Federation etc.; 
Chief Secretary to Government; Hony, Secretary, The Trivandrum Central Co- 
operative Bank; President, The All Tranvancore Co-operative Union (the present 
Institute), 1925. 

Paramu Pillay, P., B.A., B.L., President, The Karunagapally Co-operative 
Union since 1929; Organised two “All Travancore Exhibitions” in 1937 and 1939 at 
Ochira; Secretary, The Travancore Co-operative Institute since 1938; Editor, The 
Travancore Co-^operative Journal. 

Bamachandra Rao, M., B.A., B.L., Served as Commissioner of Devikulam 
Division, Peishkar and District Magistrate, Police Commissioner and Land Revenue 
and Income Tax Commissioner; was in charge of Co-operative Department also for 
some time; Organised about 50 multipurpose societies controlled by Pattadars, 

Bamakrislma Iyer, S., Prof., M.A., Retired Professor of Physics, Science 
College, Trivandrum; Vice-President, The Travancore University Co-operative Stores 
for 8 years; President, Brahmanajana Co-operative Society. 

Bamakrislma Piilai, N.P., B.A., B.L., Trivandrum; Hony. Secretary and Trea- 
surer, The Trivandrum Co-operative Urban Bank since 1932; Hony. Secretary, The 
Travancore Co-operative Insurance Society for some time; Member, Board of 
Management, The Trivandrum Co-operative Distributive Society; Member, The 
Premier Distributive Society; Member, The Managing Committee, Trivandrum Co- 
operative Home; Member, Trivandrum Municipal Corporation. 

Bamankunju, C,, M.L.A., Codiveetil, AUeppy; Member, Legislative Assembly 
representing backward communities; Organised Co-operative Societies for the 
fishermen in Travancore and the first Co-operative Conference of the jfisherfoik; 
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Member, The old Sri Mulam Assembly, and later, Member, Legislative Coxmcil; Was 
appointed Hony. Organiser, 1923. 

Kaman Pillai, K.A., B.A., B.L., Trivandrum; Hony. Secretary and Treasurer, 
The Trivandrum Central Co-operative Bank, 1940. 

Subramania Iyer, E., M.A., M.L., Principal, Law College, Trivandrum and 
Franchise Commissioner for about 4 years; Vice-President, The Trivandiiim Central 
Co-operative Bank for 5 years since 1930; An authority on Co-operative Law and 
Practice. 

Vasudevan Pillai, R., President, The Neyyattinkara Taluk Co-operative Bank 
for 14 years since 1925; Hony. Organiser of Co-operative Societies. 

Velayudhan Pillai, K., President, The Pulheri Co-operative Society, organised 
in 1918; Organised a Primary Society at Neyyoor and the Peoples’ Co-operative Bank 
at Nagercoil, 1922; Secretary, Co-operative Union, Nagercoil; Hony. Secretary, The 
All Travancore Co-operative Union (the present Institute) for 9 years since 1924 
and its Vice-President for two years; Hony. Editor, The Travancore Co-operative 
Journal for 7 years; Edited 3 volumes of the Travancore Economic Journal; Orga- 
nised 3 Taluk Banks in 1925; Was appointed Hony. Organiser over the whole State, 
1925; Organised 2 non-credit societies 1926; Convener of the Committee appointed 
to draft a scheme for organising a Land Mortgage Bank in Travancore, 1926; Presi- 
dent of the Supervising Unions for the Taluks of Kalkulam and Vilavomkode for 
two years since 1926; Member, Executive Committee, The Trivandrum Central Co- 
operative Bank, 1927 and its Hony. Secretary and Treasurer for 8 years from 1928; 
Organised the Trivandrum Co-operative Home, 1931; President, Sri Ramakrishna 
Mission; President, Kerala Hindu Mission; President, Hyndava Sevak Sangh, 
Neyyoor; An independent social worker and prominent Co-operator in the State. 

VydSalingam Pillm, R., B.A., B.L.; Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
1921-31; was appointed Dewan Peishkar and District Magistrate, 1932; Member, 
Devadhar Co-operative Enquiry Committee; Member, Board of Management, The 
Travancore Co-operative Insurance Society; Member, The Teachers' 
Benefit Fund; The Trivandrum Urban Co-operative Bank; President, The Trivan- 
drum Distributive Co-operative Society; President the Premier Co-operative Store. 


" Not gold, hut only men, can make 

A people great and strong 

Men, who for truth and honour^s sake 
Starid fast and suffer long. 


Brave men who work while others sleep 
Who dare while others fly.... 

They huild a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky’’ 
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Honorary Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion, Lahore. Foreword by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace 
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YI. The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab (1937): by Sheikh 
Ata XRlah, MA., Professor, Muslim University Aligarh. Fore- 
word by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
London. Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
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VH. Better Living Societies: by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad 
Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London), Honorary Secretary, All- 
India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. ’ (Gratis) . 

Vm A Short History of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Associa- 
tion; by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan, M.A., 
LL.B., M.R.A.S., (London), Honorary Secretary, (Gratis). 

IX. Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks in Madras by Syed Shah 
All Hussain, M-Litt., (Madras). Foreword by The Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. Price Rs. 4. 

X. Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation 1942 

General Editor, The Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulu, Price Rs. 5. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

PLACE OF CO-OPEBATIVE ORGANISATION IN THE WAR 
AND POST-WAR ECONOIVIY 

We have received a communication from Mr. M. Colomhain, Chief 
of the Co-operation Service, International Labour Office, Montreal, 
intimating that the International Labour Office is starting an “enquiry 
for the purpose of defining the place of co-operative organisations in the 
war and post-war economy.” This enquiry is undertaken in pursuance 
of a resolution on post-war emergency and reconstruction measures 
adopted by the Conference of the International Labour Organisation 
held in New York and Washington in Oetober-November, 1941. We 
publish elsewhere in this issue the letter addressed by Mr, Colomhain, 
to us in our capacity as President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ 
Association and the questionnaire issued in connection with that enquiry, 
A circular letter by Mr. Colombain briefly setting out the object, nature 
and scope of the enquiry is also sent along with the questionnaire. It 
will be seen that the questionnaire is a comprehensive one and gives us 
a fairly clear idea of the plan of the enquiry. In substance, it is an out- 
line of the problems falling within the scope of the enquiry. It is 
arranged under the three following heads: I. Co-operative Organisation 
in General, II. Co-operative Organisations and War Economy, and III. 
Co-operation and Post-War Problems. 

In view of the importance and potentialities of Co-operation among 
the “agencies whose present activities in the social and economic field 
affect the conditions under which post-war programmes may be carried 
out,” the value of this hivestgation, particularly at this juncture cannot 
he exaggerated. Post-war reconstruction which is merely another name 
for the creation of a new World Order, involves much more than 
economic reconstruction. As we have often said in the past, India is 
now determined to become free and play her proper role M the future 
world economy and in the establishment of the universally desired new 
World Order and nothing can stand in her way of achieving the aim, 
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The Atlantic Charter, whether it is ultimately made applicable to 
India or not in the scheme of post-war reconstruction, sets out the aims 
of that reconstruction in words of universal applicability. The dominat- 
ing purpose of that scheme in the economic sphere is the expansion of 
^‘production, employment and the exchange and consumption of goods”. 
The issues of “peace, order, freedom, social welfare and collective secu- 
rity” are put in a new setting in the Charter. India must and will have 
her say in any campaign for the attainment of the aims and objects of 
that Charter. We must further emphasise the fact that India has her 
own special problems which should he approached from the stand-point 
of the peculiar circumstances and needs of India. If, for instance, there 
should he “managed free trade and managed currency and exchange” in 
the new World Order, they should be “managed”, so far as India is con- 
cerned, by her in her own interest and not by others who profess or 
assert to have a right to “manage” her affairs for her. Again, unlike the 
case of many other countries, rural India will occupy a very large portion 
of the picture of post-war reconstruction. One of the m-ain aims of post- 
war reconstruction in India is to make her 700,900 villages more self- 
sufficient, redress the balance between the country and the town and so 
co-ordinate rural economy with urban economy that the town and the 
village may together produce all that India wants, eliminating to the 
utmost extent possible her dependence on foreign sources for the supply 
of her needs. In this process of reconstruction, co-operators of India 
will stand shoulder to shoulder with co-operators of other free coun- 
tries for the creation of better and more equal opportunities in life to all 
sections in the community and more equitable and rational distribution 
of wealth, commodities and goods produced, on a co-operative plan. So, 
Indian co-operators inu.st feel glad to avail themselves of this opportunity 
afforded to them by the International Labour Office to have their say in 
the enquiry whose aim is so closely associated with post-war reconstruc- 
tion. 

In fact, we have already appealed to some of our readers and contri- 
butors to send us accounts of reactions of the war on the rural and urban 
economy in their province or State and offered to open the pages of the 
Review to contributions on the subject. Some valuable contributions 
have already been received and published in these pages on the part that 
is played by some types of producers’ and consumers’ organisations and 
in this issue we publish an article on the “Effects of War on the Rural 
and Urban Economy in the Punjab.” We hope that our invitation for 
contributions on the subject will evoke greater response in the coming 
months. Some aspects of the problems involved in the questionnaire, 
particularly those falling under the first head, namely, Co-operatiNf^^ ^ 
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Organisation in geneial, have been discussed by the contributors to the 
Year Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942, just published by 
the two All-India Co-operative Associations. We hope that the Interna- 
tional Labour OMce will find the publication useful in connection with 
this enquiry. There are, however, many aspects of the problems, parti- 
cularly those falling under the second and the third heads, which are not 
covered by the Year Book. On these and allied problems, so far as they 
are included in the plan of enquiry started by the International Labour 
Office, we shall be glad to receive from our readers notes or articles. 

In tills comiection v/e, however, wish to point out that the question- 
naire framed by the International Labour Office naturally deals largely 
with problems confronting co-operative organisations engaged in produc- 
tion and distribution. So the questionnaire does not fuHy cover some of 
the problems with which co-operative organisaeions in India are pecu- 
liarly concerned, such as co-operative credit and co-operative marketing 
of agricultmal products of members of rural societies. We, however, 
presume that the International Labour Office vhll be glad to receive and 
consider the views of co-operative institutions and individual co-operators 
in India on aspects of co-operative organisations in which India is 
particularly interested, though they are not explicitly covered by the 
questionnaire. It may perhaps also not be out of place for the Indian 
co-operators to express their views on the question how far and in what 
directions the Co-operative Law in India has to be recast in order to 
make co-operative organisations real live factors in the scheme of post- 
war reorganisation of our national economy. 

THE PI5TH ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE 

The fifth joint session of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Asso- 
ciation and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association met at 
Nagpur on the 4th and 5th April, 1942. Besides delegates representing 
the two Associations, promient non-official co-operators and Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies of some provinces and states were among those 
who were present. The opening session was held on the morning of the 
4th April at 8 a.m. at the premises of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. The Co-operators of Nagpur were the 
hosts and Sir M- G. Deshpande, K.B.E., the Chairman of the C.P. and 
Berar Provincial Co-operative Bank, as the Chairman of the Reception 
Committee welcomed the delegates. In the absence of Hon^ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, president-elect of the Conference, m grounds 
of health, Dewan Bahadim K. V. Brahma, C.I.E., MJB.E., presided over 
the Conference and read the address of the Hon’ble Mr. Ramadas 
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Pantxilu. The addresses of Sir M. G. Deshpande and the Hon’ble 
Mr. Pantulu are printed in the proceedings which are published 
elsewhere. 

As may be naturally expected, the economic situation created by 
the war has forced itself on the attention of the Conference. The Con- 
ference while placing on record its solemn belief that the present world 
struggle was mainly due to mal-adjustment of distribution, expressed its 
fervent hope that the new world order would be based upon dominant 
co-operative ideal of just distribution. The Conference also drew the 
attention of the people of India to the severe economic distress caused by 
tne war and aggravated by the dislocation of transport and urged upon 
the co-operative organisations to take adec^uate steps (1) to promote an 
increase in the acreage of food and fodder crops (2) to arrange for the 
adequate stock and supply of food-stuffs and other necessaries of life and 
(3) to stimulate the production of finished goods on cottage industry 
basis in rural areas. The Conference also urged on the Government 
the need to give preference to the products of industrial, marketing and 
other co-operative societies while placing orders for war and other re- 
qxiirements. The Conference drew pointed attention to the distress 
caused to the poor and middle classes by the steep rise in price of cloth 
and suggested among the measures for the relief of the poor, state aid 
and initiative to increase the production of cloth in the country and the 
formation of co-operalive societies of hand-spinners and weavers. 

One of the interesting questions discussed at the Conference related 
to the assessment of bad and doubtful debts and their being shown in 
their balance-sheets by the central and Provincial co-operative banks. 
It is one of the difficult problems connected with co-opei*ative banking 
that has so far baffled a satisfactory solution. It is the experience of most 
of those who are intimately associated with the day to day working of the 
co-operative banks that debts once considered bad or doubtful proved 
easily realisable later wMe some debts classed as good proved ultimately 
irrecoverable. While there are advantages in the creditors and deposi- 
tors of a co-operative bank knowng its real financial position as revealed 
by estimates of bad and doubtful debts exhibited in the balance-sheet, 
the bank is likely to be seriously prejudiced by unreliable or hasty 
estimates. There are only two agencies to assess the bad and doubtful 
debts, namely, the bank itself and the auditor who audits its accounts. 
We think that of the two the bank, if well-managed and has a com* 
potent executive staff, is in a better position to form fairly correct esti* 
mates. The auditor will of course verify the estimates and pass his own 
remarks. 
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We feel that even more important than the assessment of bad debts 
is the question of creating adequate reserves for bad and doubtful debts 
and the mode of investing such reserves. The power of the Registrar to 
fix the divisible net profits and to restrict the dividends payable to share- 
holders from the profits is now utilised to increase the proportion of the 
surplus of income over expenditure which is to be carried into statutory 
and special funds, such as reserves for bad and doubtful debts. This 
is a sound policy. It ought to re-assure the creditors and depositors of 
co-operative banks. But the soundness of the reserve and its availa- 
bility to depositors when a necessity arises will depend upon how and 
where these reserves are invested. There is no uniform practice in 
regard to this in India. We hope that the Standing Committees of the 
two All-India Co-operative Associations will evolve a suitable plan for 
the whole of India, to be applied with such modifications as local condi- 
tions may justify or call for. 

We are glad to note that the Conference emphatically condemned 
the unco-operative and reactionary proposal to provide for separate repre- 
sentation, on the Boards of Directors of co-operative banks, of depositors 
as such an innovation which even Joint Stock Banks have 
not thought fit to adopt. The Conference reiterated once more its views 
on the scheme of the Reserve Bank of India Act in relation to agricul- 
tural finance and the need to amend the provisions of section 17 of the 
Act and recommended that a special credit system should be evolved for 
the financing of agricultural societies on lines suited to the requirements 
of the country, keeping particularly in mind the need of lowering the rate 
of interest for the agriculturist borrowers. 

Among the other important resolutions passed by the Conference, 
*we may mention those relating to Co-operative Education; the active 
association of women with the activities of the Co-operative Movement, 
particularly in the sphere of home industries, thrift, better living and 
rural reconstruction: and the need to improve and expedite the publica- 
tion of statistical information relating to the movement. 

The Conference, while thanking the General Editor for his able 
editorship of the Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co^-operation 1942! 
voted a grant of Rs. 1,000 by the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association towards the cost of publication, particularly in view of the 
rise in cost of paper and printing. The Conference resolved to continue 
the publication of the Indian Co-operative Review and the grant oi a 
subsidy for the purpose by the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ 
Association. Fresh election* of OjQSce-bearers of both the Associations 
was held. 


♦yide pages 60 and 61 of Suppkmmt to this Issue* 
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CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION AND PROPAGANDA 
Role of the Institutes 

Education and propaganda are the main functions of co-operative 
“Institutes” or “Unions” or “Federations” as they are called in some 
provinces. It is true that functions like supervision and audit are also 
vested in them in one or two provinces, but speaking of India as a whole 
their primary functions are education and propaganda. The schemes in 
action in the several provinces and states in regard to co-operative educa- 
tion and propaganda are detailed in the Yeaf^Booh and DirectoTy of Indian 
Co-operaiioiiy 1942, and a comparative study of those schemes is well 
worth the trouble taken over it -by co-operators. Generally speaking, 
co-operative education and training are in the hands of departments of 
co-operation though, in some cases for certain purposes, the services 
of non-ofEcial organisations are utilised. The Punjab certainly leads in 
the matter of co-operative education and training, to which considerable 
attention seems to have been paid for a long time by a succession of 
eminent Registrars, who realised the value of education as the very 
foundation of a sound co-operative movement. But even there the true 
ideals and aims of co-operative education are not yet fully realised. The 
position is much less satisfactory in other provinces. 

The Government of India grant for co-operative education with the 
aid of which certain schemes of co-operative education and training by 
non-oiGficial agencies were inaugurated in several provinces has now 
ceased and the reactions of the drying up of that source of income are 
already being felt. The ex-Registrar of Madras in his last administration 
report for the year 194(M1 after pronouncing his opinion that the 
schemes now in operation for co-operative education and training partly 
through non-official agencies, though under strict departmental control, 
have failed of their purpose, proceeded to say “On the whole, the other 
agency, namely, the Educational Inspectors of the department, appeared 
to be the most effective. The recent conference of the Deputy Registrars 
was also of the opinion that, when the Government of India grant for 
co-operative education was withdrawn, the first two schemes might be 
discontinued as not having produced adequate results, and that the Edu- 
cational Inspectors might be permanently retained, I shall shortly be 
approaching Government in this matter, which is of vital concern to the 
future of the movement in this Province.” We do not know whether the 
ex-Registrar actually approached the Provincial Government with this 
retrograde proposal, if so with what result. Our contemporary, the 
Madras Journal of Cc-operatkm, has the following observations to make 
on this proposal. “We had occasion to point out that the idea of one 
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Educational Inspector o! the Department visiting a number of societies 
in turn and holding classes cannot be satisfactory as the Eegistrar claim- 
ed in Ms administration report. It lacks continuity, permanence and 
ptirposeful vigour and as such its effects will not be tangible at all. It 
will only be one of the* departmental activities, Vvooden, leaving no 
impress. Moreover, the department was never meant to act as an 
educator. By the nature of its constitution it is unfit to play that role ” 
We eiilirely agre^^ with this view. 

Indeed the ex-Hegistrar of Madras seemed to entertain views very 
different from those of co-operators all the world over including 
India, in regard to. the role of co-operative education. He pours ridicule 
over what he calls ‘‘evangelistic ^opaganda^'. Evidently he thinks that 
a co-operative credit society is a shop for lending money at reasonable 
rates of interest and that a consumers’ store is merely a place for vending 
provisions in retail, with a pinch of commcnsense thrown in. He says 
“If the movement is stripped of all verbiage, and if people realize that 
co-operation, like other forms of business, must follow sound methods 
and principles, much of the harm that is being done now will disappear. 

There will then be no need for all the evangelistic ‘propaganda’ 

wMch is such a feature to-day, and the energy wasted in it will be 
diverted to a serious attempt to get doTO to real work.” It is, therefore, 
no wonder that he proposed to scrap all nom official agencies engaged 
in the field of co-operative education and propaganda and replace them 
by departmental Educational Inspectors. 

In Bombay, the Government who recently issued orders on the re- 
organisation of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Institute, defined its 
functions in regard to co-operative education and propaganda among 
other activities. The function of education is entrusted to an “Educa- 
tion Committee” of the Institute whose activities are closely supervised, 
controlled and regulated by what is called the “Provincial Board of 
Supervision” which consists of three members — ^the Registrar of Co-ope- 
rative Societies (Chaimian-ex-officio) and two members nominated by 
the Government from time to time. A cursory perusal of the scheme 
win disclose how closely, if not almost entirely, co-operative education is 
controlled by the department. It is difficult to see what scope is left for 
initiative, enterprise, direction or control of the movement in general and 
education in particular by the Co-operative Institute and allied non- 
official agencies. We await with interest the reactions of non-oflfcial co- 
operators in Bombay to this new scheme. 

On the whole, it looks to us that the future of the role which co- 
operative institues may be permitted to play in field ef co-operative 
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education and propaganda is very gloomy, if the outlook of the depart- 
ments and Provincial Governments in other provinces is the same as that 
in Madras and Bombay. Yet everybody, official and non-official, holds 
up the shibboleth that the success of co-operative movement depends 
entirely upon the spread of co-operative education. But in action this 
all important function is sought to be vested, in a daily increasing 
measure, in the official agencies who are responsible mostly for the 
administration of the departments. We feel the time has now come for 
the complete dissociation of the co-operative departments and the official 
agency from co-operativo education. It is not our intention to minimise 
the value of educational work done in the early stages of the movement 
by the Departments of Co-operation. It had its use then, hut it has out- 
lived its usefulness, for the movement has reached a stage of develop- 
ment when a completely new orientation should be given to co-opera- 
tive education. The Departments of Co-operation are not now in a 
position to shoulder the responsibility of educating the people in co-ope- 
ration, if the aim of co-operative education is to train men and women 
*^to take part in industrial and social reforms and social life generally, as 
well as to form co-operative character and opinion.’’ Compare the views 
of the ex-Registrar of Madras with the following observations to be 
found in the report of the Committee on Adult Education in England. 
^“Co-operative education is as old as the Co-operative Movement itself 

.the connection between co-operative trading’ and co^-operative 

education being not accidental but essential. Co-operators were, in fact, 
the only working-class body which continuously and persistently stood 
for humane education as an essential element in the social aims of demo- 
cracy”. We hope that the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
will take up in right earnest the question of reform and reorganisation 
of co-operative institutes in India -with a view to enable them to fulfil 
their proper role in the movement, namely, education of the people in 
co-operation for co-operation, so that such education might, in the words 
of Lord Stamp, fulfil its three-fold purpose “to get a living, to live a life, 

to mould a world education is first for vocation, second for leisure 

and character and third for citizenship.” 

CO-OPERATION AND THE RESERVE BANK OF INDIA 

The report of the Central Board of Directors of the Reserve Bank 
of India for the year ended with 30th June 1942, prepared and presented 
to the share-holders in accordance with section 14 of the Reserve Bank 
of India Act, 1934, is an interesting document. The observations con- 


»Page 37, Co-operative RevieWf Manchester, No. 2, Vol. XVI, 
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tained therein in regard to the international economic situation, situation 
in India, money market, Indian securities market and commodity 
prices, we are sure, will interest not only banl^:ers but co-operators as 
well. Hie portion of the report dealing with the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Bank is of special interest to co-operators. It says 
that the department is keeping itself in touch with the various matters 
pertaining to the co-operative movement, debt legislation, rural recon- 
struction and land mortgage banking. It is stated that a ‘Review of 
the Co-operative Movement in India’ on the lines of the one published in 
December 1941 for the year 1939-40 will be an annual feature hereafter. 
The Agricultural Credit Department has also taken over from the 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics the publication 
of Statistical Statements relating to the Co-operative Movement in India. 
Reference has also been made to the modified scheme of remittance facili- 
ties to the Co-operative Movement, which was brought into operation 
with effect from 1st September 1941. It is stated that the Provincial 
Co-operative Banks of Bombay, Madras, Sind, the Punjab and the Ajmer 
Central Co-operative Bank have so far availed themselves of the modified 
scheme accepting the condition laid down by the Reserve Bank,*^' 
Reference is also made to a scheme for extending financial accommoda- 
tion to the co-operative central banks through Provincial Co-operative 
Banks for the purpose of financing seasonal agricultural operations or 
the marketing of crops at special rates. The scheme was issued on the 
2nd January 1942. Under this scheme it is proposed to grant a rebate 
up to one per cent to Provincial Co-operative Banks, rediscounting agri- 
cultural bills with the Reserve Bank, provided the benefit of the rebate 
is passed on to the agriculturists. The Reserve Bank is working out 
details of the scheme. 

But as we have pointed out on several occasions previously, the pro- 
visions of section 17 of the Reserve Bank of India Act dealing with agri- 
cultural finance are such as cannot be availed of by co-operative banks 
to any appreciable extent by reason of the interpretation placed upon the 
words documents of title to goods and bills with fixed maturity. In 
Other words, the Reserve Bank wants the co-operative banks to 
present licensed ware-house receipts and usanse bills for deriving accom- 
modation. These are yet to be created. We hope that the co-operative 
banks in India will make every endeavour to bring into use such docu- 
ments wherever possible. But it wiU take a long time for the Provincial 
Co-operative Banks to be able to offer to the Reserve Bank for redis- 
counting sudh paper of their constituent societies and the reform perhaps 


*See Ipdian Po^op&rutiije Review^ Vd, VR, Ko# 4, p. for the scheme. 
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involves radical changes in our methods of banldng. But in the mean- 
time we wish to urge on the Government of India and the Reserve Bank 
the need to so amend the Reserve Bank of India Act as to permit business 
with Provincial Co-operative Banks against co-operative paper of the 
kind now in existence, subject to standards of safety and soundness laid 
down by the Reserve Bank. In this connection we desire to draw the 
attention of readers to the resolutions’’' passed by the two All-India 
Co-operative Associations on this matter at more than one session of their 
sittings. 

In presenting the report of the Central Board to the meeting of the 
share-holders, Sir James Taylor made some interesting obseiwations in 
regard to certain topics of current interest. One of them was in regard 
to rise in prices. He expressed the view that the rise was not due to any 
increase of currency. The fact, however, remains that the price control 
measures adopted by the Government of India have not been a success in 
arresting the sharp rise in the cost of living. A comparison of the cost of 
living index in certain cities in India with that for other countries affected 
by war economy will bear this out. For instance, while the cost of 
living index for the city of Bombay between August 1939 and January 
1942 rose by 32 points, British index showed a rise of 27 points, the 
'American by 10 points, and the Canadian by 12 paints in the same period. 
There has been a similar rise in the wholesale prices also. For instance, 
the index number of wholesale prices for Madras City for July 1942 works 
out to 197, eleven points higher than that of the previous month. Sir 
James stated that both the rise in prices and the expansion of the currency 
were “the unavoidable result of the large purchases of goods and ser-i 
vices made by the British Government in India.” He is perhaps right 
to a large extent. But, at the same time, it cannot be denied that the 
success of the price control policy will inter alia largely depend upon 
the ability of the State to co-ordinate effective planning for expan- 
sion of production with a sound policy of price-fixing, having due regard 
to the interests of the producing and the consuming masses, besides 
improving the efficiency of the mechanism for transport and distribution 
to meet the additional strain imposed by the exigencies of war. Has 
India done all she could in these respects? 


*The latest resolution on the subject was passed at the Joint Session of the tWd 
All-India Co-operative Associations held at Nagpur on the 4th and 5th April 1942, 
and is published elsewhere in this issue in the proceedings of the Conference. 
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JUST SETTLEMENT OF INDIAN PROBLEMS 
MESSAGE FEOM INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATWE ALLIANCE 

We are glad to publish the following cablegram which we have just 
received from Mr. R. A. Palmer, Vice-President and Miss G. F. Polley^ 
Administrative Secretary of the International Co-operative Alliance, 
London. 

Alliance congratulcaes you upon excellent Year-Book 1942. Earnestly 
hopes complete restoration your health. Congratulates '^Triplicane 
Society upon remarkable manifestation co-operative efficiency in national 
emergency. Wishes nist settlement Indian Problems and Better 
Opportunities Co-operative Development 

We welcome this message of good-will from the British leaders o! 
International Co-operative Movement envisaging a just settlement of the 
Indian Problems as part of the New Order. We repeat our assurance to 
the British co-operators and co-operators of the other United Nations that 
in this terrible conflict between the Democracies and the Totalitarian 
Dictators the interests of India lie in the triumph of the former and that 
the Indian co-operators cordially wish success to the Allies—the gallant 
fighters who ai’e staking their all to defeat aggression and vouchsafe free- 
dom to the world. At the same time, we once more exhort our comrades 
in co-operative service in the Democracies to unflinchingly advocate 
India’s claims for her rightful place among the free nations of the world 
when the time comes for implementing the new world order in the wake 
of a lasting peace based on political, social and economic justice to all 
nations to which the International Co-operative Alliance stands pledged. 
On behalf of the Indian Co-operative Movement we pay our humble 
homage to the magnificent services rendered by the British Co-operative 
Movement by holding aloft steadfastly the International Co-operative 
Flag even in these trying days. 


*The Triplkam Urban Co-operative Society the well-kaowi^ cpnsumers’ society 
of Madras, 



WAR AND OUR FOOD PROBLEM 


By 

The Editor 

The inadequacy of the food crops grown in the country for normal 
internal consumption and for meeting the military requirements in order 
to promote war effort has naturally been engaging the 
attention of the Central as well as the Provincial and State 
Governments in India since the out^break of the war. But, 
till the imports of rice from Burma and Siam and wheat 
from Australia have been practically cut out and the difficulties 
of transport of food grains from surplus to deficit regions in this country 
itself have assumed an acute form, people hardly realised the gravity of 
the situation and the magnitude of the danger with which they were likely 
to be faced. There is no doubt that the Central and the Provincial and 
State Governments are earnest in their endeavours to increase the pro- 
duction of food crops, but the actual methods advocated or adopted have 
not so far been such as to enthuse people over the ‘Grow More Food’ pro- 
grammes. In countries like Great Britain, America and Russia which 
are now bearing the bi’unt of the war, appropriate organisations with the 
help of the State and constant guidance of experts have been set up almost 
immediately after the war broke out. In Great Britain for instance 
^Ploughing Up’ campaign in order to bring under plough as much addi- 
tional land as possible to explore the possibilities of available total food 
resources was entrusted to County War Executive Committees. Similar 
organisations, started bv tlie State, function m other western countries 
involved in the war. But in India ‘Grow More Food’ campaign is being 
carried on by officers of various departments, who, except those of the 
Agricultural Department, are purely laymen in the field and not even 
half so well informed in the science and art of agriculture as the ordinary 
rillage cultivator. Some of the suggestions like plough up the grass 
[and in the compounds of Collectors’ and Suh-Divisional Officers’ 
Bangalows and Pommhokes in railway station yards etc,, almost verge 
on the ridiculous. There was no antecedent soil examination or survey 
yi the nature of such waste lands and no one has been sufficiently trained 
to advise the would-be growers of more food as to what crops they should 
;>lant on which of these newly discovered culturable waste lands. Tax 
concessions announced by some Provincial and State Governments with 
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regard to single crop lands converted into double crop lands with the 
aid of Government water, remission of revenue on cultivation of un- 
occupied Pommhohe lands, river-beds and the like, afford, no doubt, 
better indications of the earnestness of the Governments to encourage 
growth of more food crops; but they are wholly inadequate to meet 
the situation. These concessions are at best halting and the cultivator 
possesing necessary enthusiasm, who brings new land under plough is 
not assured how long he will he able to enjoy these concessions and re- 
missions. Moreover, those who are campetent to speak with authority 
on the subject are of opinion that the new land that is likely to he 
brought under cultivation with the aid of these concessions tvill be 
wholly inadequate to supply the probable estimated deficit, for instance, 
the shortage of rice by the cessation of the imports from Burma and Siam 
and failure of the crop in some areas. Same is the case with some other 
food grains. Agciin no expeii advice is available to an enterprising agri- 
culturist who is willing to catch up the slogan of ‘Grow More Food’ as 
to the probable cost involved in converting land under grass, for instance, 
into arable land or as regards the steps to be taken for conservation of 
the feiiility of the soil which is bound to get impoverished by growing 
more food crops involving a depletion of the essential fertilising elements 
in the soil. If the ‘Grow More Food’ campaign is to succeed the pro- 
blem must therefore be tackled in a more serious and systematic manner; 
both long range and short range programmes for increasing production 
should he carefully evolved. 

Viewed from this standpoint the approach to the problem recently 
made by the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research is certainly more 
helpful. The Beard of the Council drew up a skeleton scheme of co- 
ordinated planning of crop production so as to eliminate the surpluses 
of non-food crops, such as short-staple cotton, as well as deficits of food 
crops like rice and wheat. In this connection the Board stressed on the 
necessity to guard against the shortage of production of essential agricul- 
tural commodities to the extent possible. The Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Barker, 
member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, gave the latest figures in 
regard to the estimated normal averages of principal food crops like rice, 
wheat, jowar-bajra and gram which between them account for about 
80 per cent of the total food crops in India estimated at a normal average 
of about 600 lakh tons. Of this quantity the share of rice is 265 lakh 
tons, wheat 102 lakh tons, jowan-bajra 92 lakh tons and gram 85% lakK 
tons a year. Recently estimates have also been published of the probable 
shortages of these food crops in several provinces and States. One such 
estimate is that given by Mr. F. M. De Mello, B.A., B.Sc., 
(Econ.), Editor, Imperial Council of Agricultural Research. Though 
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these figures* need not be accepted as strictly accurate, they are 
revealing enough to bring home to us the acuteness of the problem of 
food shortage. Moreover, these estimates of shortage are based on the 
averages of production and consumption of food grains in normal times. 
So in assessing the actual deficit of production for normal consumption, 
note must be taken of under-production in certain areas due to vicissi- 
tudes of season. For instance in regard to production of rice there was a 
decrease in 1941 crop by about 9 lakh tons. This figure must be added 
to the shortage as estimated on the basis of normal yield. So the present 
position is that so far as rice is concerned the shortage is round about 23 
lakh tons. The position on the whole is certainly not satisfactory and 
calls for anxious attention. 

The problem of improving India’s capacity to grow food crops suffi- 
cient for her population is by no means a recent one. Various investi- 
gations have been made into the problem and all of them have yielded 
one result, namely, that judged either by the average yield of a cultiva- 
tion unit (say an acre) or by the average quantity produced per head of 
the population the normal average outturn is considerably lower than 
similar averages foi* other countries. Sir M. Visveswarayya in his 
Planned Economy gave some telling statistics which are now, no doubt, 
about a decade old. But the position has not materially improved since. 

It is not necessary to go into the causes of this low production. They 
have been investigated both by the Royal Commission on Agriculture 


♦Average shortage of rice and wheat in the deficit provinces and Slates: 


Name of Place. 

Rice 
(tons) . 

Wheat 
(tons) . 

Madras 

7,78,000 

. * 

Bombay 

4,82,000 

2,36,000 

Bengal 

64,000 

2,10,000 

United Provinces 

2,05,000 

, , 

Bihar .. 

1,91,000 

23,000 

Orissa . , 

. , 

5,000 

N.-W.P.P. 

6,000 

1,000 

Dellii 

11,000 

34,000 

Hyderabad 

75,000 

2,000 

Mysore 

48,000 

12,000 

Rajputana 

31,000 

68,000 

Central India 

14,000 

•88,000 


—Indian Farmingt May 1943 1 
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and by other experts from time to time. Nor is there any lack of an 
expert standing agency to advise the Governments ol the Provinces and 
States on the question. There are costly and long established depart- 
ments of Agriculture in all British provinces and in many of the 
important Indian States. Dr. Harold Mann, an expert on Indian Agri- 
cultural problems, recently stated the functions cf an Agzicultural 
Department in India in these words. “The first is to improve by its own 
effort the agricultui’e of the cculmy so that the people may be able to 
earn more from their labours. It is bound to act as the adviser of its 
Government as to what can be done, from the administrative side, to 
make possible the increase in the productiveness. To specify problems 
and suggest solutions of those problems, which can only be carried out by 
the executive authorities of the Government is equally the necessary 
function of an effective Agricultural Department.” Remedies have no 
doubt been suggested for increasing production. But they have not 
proved very efficacious so far, partly because the economically weak and 
unorganised Indian agriculturist is not able to avail himself of the benefits 
of research and advice and partly because of the obvious limitations there 
are to the adaptability, even in normal times, of solutions like investing 
more capital, employing more labour or improving the implements and 
methods of cultivation, in the peculiar conditions of rural India. It is 
hardly necessary to add that Indian agriculture is still a gamble in 
seasons, for not more than 10-7 per cent of the total ai’ea and 22*5 
per cent of the total cropped area is irrigated. Some of 
these limitations have become aggravated by war conditions. For 
instance, agricultural labour has been depleted in some of the fertile 
districts of the Punjab which have afforded greater facilities for recruit- 
ment to the army and allied services. Anyway, the fact remains that 
cultivation in the 7,00,000 villages in India has been very little infiuenced 
by the researches of tlie Government Departments and the Agricultural 
Research Coimcil, which in some cases are indeed notable and which if 
availed of might perhaps have produced beneficent results. 

Then in regard to the available area for expanding cultivation of food 
crops it must be said that dependable and accurate data ai*e not available. 
No systematic survey of the position has been yet made. Sir Bryce 
Burt, a former Vice-President of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research, stated the position thus: * “The actual cropped area including 
60 million acres of current fallows, is approximately 360 million acres. 
The total annual sown area, omitting fallows but including double crop- 


^Economic Frohleim of Modem Irwiia edited by Prof. Radhakamal Mukerjee, 
(Macmillan & Co.,) Vol. 1, 1S39, p. 126. 
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ping, is 340 million acres. Of the remaining area we have 170 million 
acres classed as culturable waste but much of this has never been under 
cultivation and its agricultural value is highly problematic. The area 
under forest is a himdred million acres. Much of this is inaccessible and 
only indirectly connected with agriculture. Much of it is of importance 
in providing grazing and fuel. Bitt when all is said the average area per 
head of the rural population is strikingly small. Of tlie cultivated area 
referred to above, approximately 270 million acres are occupied by 
lood crops; the rest by non-food or commercial crops. The distinction 
IS not an entirely happy one, for the area under food crops naturally 
includes both rice and wheat v/hich in many districts are definitely grown 
as cash crops for sale.” 

Any planning in regard to “Grow More Food Crops” must be based 
upon reliable data in regard to the still uncropped cultivable land which 
can be profitably brought under cultivation. It must be an economic 
proposition. Results of our investigations into the question of the nature 
and extent of still imcxopped but cullurable land vary widely from region 
to region; while in some regions there may be little or no land, in other 
regions there may be some land but there may be conditions like pre- 
valance of malaria or scarcity of water which militate against its reclama- 
tion for cultivation. It is up to the Government and their expert advisers 
and research boards to prepare estimates of such lands as correctly as 
possible and make them available to people before they are asked vaguely 
to plough up more land in order to grow more food crops. 

There are a few general economic aspects of the problem of 
agriculture which have a large bearing on the problem of 
improvement of agriculture and growing more food. One of them is the 
position of agriculture itself as an occupation in India. Speaking 
generally, agriciilture is a deficit economy with us and the first 
prerequisite of any attempt at planning is to make agriculture a surplus 
economy. Agriculture is a mode of living and not a form of business to 
the Indian peasant. He is content to raise from his small holding enough 
to sustain himself and his family if possible. Often times he fails even 
in this attempt and lives on the margin of subsistence. The structure of 
agricultural production in India is a very peculiar one. It was not till 
recent times that the Indian agriculturist looked to overseas markets or 
even to distant internal markets for the disposal of any portion of his 
crop from land for profit. So he naturally stiU grows products which arc 
either consumed locally or are easily sold in a neighbouring market with- 
out involving difficult or costly transport to distant markets. Agriculture in 
this sense is a subsistence economy. When an agriculturist is compelled to 
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find external markets for Ms surplus products ho has to equate his subsist- 
ence economy wiiii competitive economy. He is thus drawn into a com- 
petitive system for wMch he has neither necessary financial backing nor 
requisite organisation. 'Phis endeavour very often results in ruinous 
results to the agriculturist, whenever there is a fall either in the demand 
for or in the price of his surplus products in foreign markets the intrica- 
cies of wMch he rarely understands. Even slight currency and exchange 
manipulations involve catastropMc results to the Indian agriculturist. So 
in our future plamiing of tlie structure of agricultural production this 
factor of harmonising its character primarily as a subsistence economy 
with a competitive economy should not he lost sight of. At present 
schemes of agricultural production are not correlated with schemes of 
industrial produciion. The absence of balance between rural and urban 
economy is very pronounced and should be redressed before we expect 
any improvement in the economic position of the peasant or in the 
condition of his hereditary occupation of husbandry. 

.Another factor is that of internal prices. The ‘Grow More Food’ 
propaganda is curiously enough coupled with a clamour for price control 
and the setting up of price advisory boards. There is of course nothing 
necessarily inconsistant between these forms of activity. But it is always 
a difficult task to determine what is a fair and economic price for an 
agricultural product and the success of the ^Grow More Food’ pro- 
gramme will undoubtedly depend upon so regulating the price control 
policy by the State as to ensure to the agriculturist a fair and economic 
price which will make it worth Ms wMle to invest more in order to grow 
more. The Provincial Governments have given assurances to the agri- 
culturist of their intention oh iixing reasonable minimum prices. But it 
is a very difficult and delicate task; it all depends upon how it is 
approached and accomplished. But one redeeming factor is that with 
the present shortage of many of the important food crops, lack of pros- 
pect of any large increase in the near future either in the acreage or in 
the yield of food grains, cessation of imports from our former suppliers 
like Burma and Australia and emergence of new customers like Ceylon 
who now want some rice and some united nations who want wheat from 
India, the prospect of any glut in the market leading to a steep decline 
in the price of food grains is unlikely. In addition to decrease in produc- 
tion and stoppage of imports, an increase in exports of food grains is also 
an important factor in our food problem. The following figures show the 
exports in two essential food grains like rice and wheat for the last three 
years. 
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Year. 

Rice 

Wheat 

tons. 

tons. 

193W:0 

2,64,000 

76,61,000 

1940-41 

2,30,000 

4,59,35,000 

1941-42 (Upto January 1942) 

2,68,000 

17,61,31,000 


The increase in export of our wheat synchronizes with shortage of 
wheat production in U.S. A. and the inability of some of the former wheat 
exporting countries to send out their wheat abroad. 

In this endeavour to grow more food where does Co-operation come 
in? Can Co-operation play any part in planning agricultural prduction? 
Of course it can. But in this country neither the Governments nor their 
advisers who are responsible for planning have any faith in the potency 
of Co-operation as a factor of economic organisation. It is a pity that 
they ignore such fundamental facts like these; that individual effort to 
improve agriculture, do what we will, cannot produce effective results; 
that individual cultivators cannot do what organised groups of cultiva- 
tors can do and that Crnoperation is the best form of associated effort. 
There is ample evidence of this in other countries. Any attempt at 
even summarising briefly the co-operative efforts that are being made 
in other countries to increase production of food crops will be a long and 
arduous task. In Palestine for instance where most of the economic 
organisations are built up on co-operative basis, the co-opera live settle- 
ment societies are among the most interesting. They are mainly organi- 
sations of Jewish immigrants in Palestine. They have made notable 
contribution to the solution of the problem of land ownership and utilisa- 
tion. There are two main classes of these organisations: farmers’ settle- 
ments the ‘‘kvutzoth” and smallholders’ settlements. The “kvutzoth” 
are collective farms established on land of the Jewish National Fund or 
on land leased from the Palestine Jewish Colonisation Association. 
Being national property the land cannot be sold or mortgaged. These 
settlements help to develop co-operative villages. An account of the 
working of these societies recently published by the International Labour 
Office is well worth perusal*. At the end of 1940 there were about 200 
large and small agricultural settlements with a population of 41,000. It 
is stated that the agiicultural settlements played an important part in 
the process of economic readjusment necessitated by the wartime condi- 
tions and that mixed farming has been intensified and agricultural pro- 
duction expanded-. 


Ko-opemtive Infomation No. 2 of 1942. 
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In China also co-operation has hecome an integral part of national 
economic policy and we gather from an article which appeared in the 
International Co-operative Revlevj for December 1941. under the caption 
Towards a Co-operative Pianned Economy’ that a three year plan for 
national co-operative development is in operation. Development of the 
of sncieiie^ so as to increase the percentage of co-operative pur- 
chasing. marketing and cultivation of land to over 50 per cent of the 
national total, the general adoption of scientific methods in agricul- 
tural and industrial co-operative production are some of the important 
items of the plan among others. Indeed in the Co-operative Society Law 
promulgated by the INFational Government of the Republic of China the 
very first purpose of business undertaking of a co-operative society is 
Thus set out: “For the development of agriculture, to provide the mem- 
bers with equipment required either commonly or separately in pro- 
ducing, or for the joint marketing of agricultural products.”-^ 

We wish to conclir:c with a note of caution. Programmes for incroasing 
acreage under food crops necessarily involve decreasing the acreage under 
non-food crops to meet the present peculiar emergency situation created 
by the war. But any such expedient should not lead to difficulties in 
reverting to old conditions in regard to cultivation of cotton and other 
commercial crops after the war. America who is naturally interested 
in importing her cotton into India will have a large hand in the post-war 
reconstruction of India. So the danger of America seeking to perpetuate 
conditions which majr help ber to find an outlet for her cotton into India 
after the war cannot altogether be ruled out. 


OTganized farmers^ managing their own afairs, can deal with organized Labour 
in an entirety different manner than can the corporation stockholders, through hired 
ma7iagemet. He^'e, orgavdzatlon meets cyrganization. Here the farmer who works 
with his own hands, can meet organized Labour that performs essential service. 
This meeting of minds leads to miderstanding fairness and justice in the end. 

•--Louis J. Taber. 


*Unral Finance and C'o-operatioti by C. F. Strickland p. 443 « 
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By 

N. SuNDARA Rama Sastry, 

University of Madras. 

The period of repayment of a loan depends upon two factors, viz., 
(1) the purpose of the loan and (2) the repaying capacity of the 
horrower. In Madras, it has been the practice to classify the loans into 
three divisions according to the period, namely, (1) Shoit term, (2) 
Medium temi and (3) Long term loans. Money borrowed for current 
agricultural operations, fam% expenses and for similar purposes, and 
which could be repaid 'within an year, from the income on lands, comes 
under the first division. If it is for a minor improvement of land or 
water resources and such other purposes, which require a spreading of 
the amount over 2 or 3 years, it goes to the second division. Money 
borrowed for purchase of lands or liquidation of large prior debts is class- 
ed under the third. Though village co-operative societies were formerly 
granting loans up to a period of 10 years, with the advent of the land 
mortgage banks, their role is confined to short and medium term loans, 
leaving the latter to lend money for longer periods. The duration of this 
period ought to vary with the repaying capacity of individual members. 
But it has become a practice with these banks to lend money invariably 
for a period of 20 years, irrespective of the borrowers’ repaying capacity. 
No doubt for some years, loans for periods below 20 years from 15 
upwards were also granted, primarily with a view to find an investment 
for the annual instalment collections of every year. Now repaying capa- 
city counts only in relation to the total amount of money to be lent. 

On the other hand there has been an agitation for extending the 
period of loans to 30 years and more, but this is stoutly opposed by the 
authorities. If this opposition were based on the difficulty of floating 
debentures for such longer periods, or in the complications that might 
arise from the operation of the inheritance laws of the country, whereby 
land might be sub-divided among a large number of heirs of the deceased 
borrower, one could understand it. But it is maintained, by people in 
high authority, that the extension of the duration of a loan would increase 
the burden on the borrower. This is illustrated by an example. If a 
person borrows Rs. 1,000 at 0% per cent for a period of 15 years, he has 
to pay to the land mortgage bank annually a sum of Rs. 106-5-8 accord- 
ing to the equated payment system; so the total amount of money (capital 
and interest) paid by him during the currency of the loan is Rs. 1,595-5-0. 
On the other hand, if the duration pf the loan were 20 years, the annual 
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instalment due would be Rs, 90-12-1 and he would have to pay in the 
aggregate as much as Rs. 1,815-1-8. Though the annual burden is lessen- 
ed by about Rs. 15-8-0, by spreading the loan over a longer period, the 
total amount paid would exceed by about Rs. 200. If the period were 
still fiu'her extended the burden would increase correspondingly. This 
naive assertion arises from a mathematical illusion. Every year out of 
the instalment amount interest at the given rate is deducted and the 
balance goes for the repa3nnent of the principal. With the increase in 
the duration of loan, the instalment amount decreases, and ipso facto the 
amount available for reducing the principal also decreases. Thus the 
outstanding principal at the end of each year would be greater with the 
extension of the period of loan. For retaining and using a larger principal 
the borrower has, naturally, to pay a larger amount of interest on the 
whole. Hence this argument of greater burden amounts to the same 
thing as opposing loans for higher amounts as the burden of the interest 
to be paid increases thereby. It is necessary to recognise that though 
the absolute amount of interest paid increases with the duration of the 
loan, the relative amount remains the same, as the rate of lending by 
the bank remains unaltered during the currency of the loan 
amortised on an equated paj-ment system. 

As most of the loans granted by the land mortgage banks were to 
facilitate the liquidation of prior debts without resort to the sale of lands, 
it was expected that most of the borrowers would pay regularly the instal- 
ment amount for the number of years stipulated. Out of this instalment 
collection, the interest is used to pay the debenture-holders, meet the 
cost of management and the balance is declared as profits to be divided in 
a particular manner. The principal amount is used either to redeem 
some debentures of the respective series to which the loans belong, or 
accumulated in debenture redemption or sinking funds to be paid to the 
debenfure-holders at the expiry of the stipulated period. But for some 
time now the authorities are embarrassed to find that some of the loans 
are fully cleared before due date by advance payments. These unexpected 
advance payments have created the problem of how to find investments 
for them. 

In this short paper it is proposed to consider some aspects of these 
repayments from the experience of the working of the Alamuru Co- 
operative Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd., (East Godavary District)'. 
Though it may not be safe to generalise from the experiences of a 
single bank, it may serve to draw the attention of the authorities to 
certain pointers, which can be considered along with anjr similar experi- 
ences in other land mortgage banks, 
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The Alamurii Co-operative Land Mortgage Bank was started in 
June 1928. Table I gives the history of the loans granted each year, 
namely, number and amount of loans granted, those closed, those clear- 
ed completely and those outstanding. 

From the last column of the table we find that nearly 75 per cent of 
the loans gi'anted in 1928-29 have already been fully cleared and even of 
the remaining 25 per cent a good paid; of principal amount would have 
been repaid by the instalment pa 3 nnents. As is to be expected, the per- 
centage of outstanding loans increases as we come towards later years. 
Some of the loans granted in 1928-29, 29-30, 30-31 and 32-33 had to be 
foreclosed by the bank itself due to the defauJls of the members, whose 
repa^nng capacity was seriously curtailed by the economic depression. 
With the recovery in prices in subsequent years, default has become rare 
or nil. 

The statement below gives the number and amount of loans com- 
pletely repaid in different years: 


Year 


Loans completely repaid 

of 

Repayment 

No. 

Amotint oripinally borrowed. 
Rs. 

1928-29 

8 

9,200 

29-30 

2 

1,650 

30-31 

2 

8.400 

31-32 

9 

11^760 

32-33 

17 

18,010 

33-34 

21 

32,000 

34-35 

19 

23,500 

35-36 

18 

26,985 

36-37 

12 

20,200 

37-38 

20 

30,800 

38-39 

25 

36,075 

39-40 

32 

46,130 

40-41 

25 

30,450 

41-42 

6 

12,000 


il6 

3,02,160 


We find that there were heavy repayments between 1932-33 and 
1940-41, the average amount repaid per year being nearly Rs. 30,000. 
These were the years of the trough and the recovery. People who bor- 
rowed before 1932-33 found that their repaying capacity was fast dwind- 
ling, and sold away their lands to free themselves from the burden of 
debt. During the worst years of the depression, only those who " had 
large properties, and who had repaying capacity even with diminished 
incomes borrowed from this bank. With the recovery of prices, theiv 
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resources and repaying capacity irnproveci ana tney iiad enougn money 
to clear off their debts. Some others too, who were prudent, availed 
themselves of the rising land values and sold tiieir lands and freed them- 
selves from this burden of debt. Thus the trade cycle had its own effect 
on the repayments. 

A frequency distribution of ihe duration of i nesc ioaiis gives us an 
idea of the expectation of the liLe of these loans and this is shown in 
table No. II. 

We do not find any regularity in tins distribution, and it does not 
exhibit any single model value. This is due to the fact that the total 
number of loans for each year is small for this kind of oistrlbutioii and if 
we construct such a table ior the Central Land hiortgage Bank with refer- 
ence to the operations of all its aifiliated primary banks, we may be able 
to find some regular tendencies. From such a disiributlon we may be 
able to draw a life table oi the loans, jusi. is done in insurance com- 
panies for human lives, and such a table wih be useful for purposes of 
forecasting expected repayments."* 

We thus come across an anamaious situation in co-operative finance. 
Loans for periods of over 5 years were stopped m rui'ai co-operative 
societies, in spite of the demands of members for such loans. This step was 
taken partly because it was found by experience that the investment in 
such loans of funds derived from short term deposits was unsafe and 
also because loans up to 10 years instead of facilitating repayments be- 
came largely overdue resulting in the freezing of the assets of tliese 
societies by the high rate of defaults in repayments. On the other hand, 
in land mortgage banks we iind loans are granted all for an unvaryhig 
period of 20 years and now the banks are embarrassed by earlier repay- 
ments. It is up to co-operaiors to evolve a scheme which meets this situ- 
ation and provides for a variety of loans. One suggestion offei’ed was 
to combine in one the operations of the short and long term lending 
institutions. This was rejected on the groimd that it would lead to finan- 
cial chaos and confusion in times of crisis. The policy advocated by tlie 
Government and rigorously followed is to keep these two types of lending 
institutions strictly separate. There should, however, be some elasticity 
in fixing the periods of repayment of loans in these different institutions 
to sxiit the convemence and capacity of the different classes of borrowers. 

*We thiiik that no such regular tendencies in regard to re-payments can he 
found even if the table is constructed with reference to aM the primary hanks 
affiliated to the Central Land Mortgage Bank. The trends of the re-payments will 
vary with the physical and climatic characteristics of the region, the nature of the 
crops raised by the borrowers, the price levels in the local markets and other 
economic factors. Sampling and selection of hanks on the basis of typical regions 
may perhaps yield better results.— Editor, 
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STEUCTURE OF PRODUCTION AND RURAL ECONOMICS m 

INDIA 


S. Kesava Iyengar, M.A., 

Professor of EconomicSy The Nizam College, 

ECONOMIC RSHYASHRNGAS ! 

**Sucli sweet voices, liquid eyes, supple frames, and curved profiles— 
Do these creatures belong to mankind?” exclaimed Rshyashrnga when 
Chanchala, the princess of Kerala, went to his ashrama (hermitage)’ 
with a few of her girl friends, clad as boys, in order to persuade the 
young sage to go to Kerala for performing a sacrifice which alone could 
end the famine which had lasted there for more than a decade — ^whicK 
sacrifice, the priests said, Rshyashrnga alone could perform on account 
of his great piety and chastity. Mythology tells how his father Vibhan- 
daka saw from the boy’s horoscope that great harm would beset him if he 
saw any woman before he attained the age of eighteen. The boy lost his 
mother very early, and so Vibhandaka could arrange easily for bringing 
up his son in an absolutely womanless hermitage in the Western Ghat 
forests — ^till at last, lust before Rshyashrnga had attained his eighteen 
years of age, the father had to accompany his guru (religious teacher) to 
Badarikashrama, and the kingdom of Kerala sorely needed the services 
of Rshyashrnga for exterminating famine in that land. 

Economics has had its Rshyashmgas too, who time and again have 
tried, and stfiff are trying, to recognise categorical distinctions between 
‘pure agriculture’ and ‘pure industry’ in the structure of production- 
even as Rshyashrnga thought that woman belonged to some other species 
of creation than mankind. And this, with a difference. Rshyasbmga 
became wiser after he married Chanchala, but many an economist has 
continued to maintain that agriculture and industry are inherently 
different and that agriculture is old-fashioned production, a back 
number. Mythology has it that Rshyashrnga is a chiranjivi (immortal) : 
one has got very good grounds to fear that the long-laboured distinction 
between agriculture and industry is trying hard to become immortal 
tinder seB-deceiving capitalist auspices. We may illustrate oUir point by 
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1. Sir M. Visvesvaraya very recently said: “Nations are prosperous 

or the reverse according to the degree of attention they give 
to occupations connected with industries and conmierce. In 
India, however, whenever attention is drawn to production, 
prominence is given to the products of agriculture, and indus- 
tries ai*e relegated to the background. *Ihis is opposed to the 
policies and practices pursued in Western countries and in 
Japan, and is the chief cause of the low productive power and 
poverty of India.’’ 

2. “ 'Pure agricidture’ cannotes those activities of man which 

gainfully harness the solar heat, the soil constituents and the 
precipitation to produce vegetable materials, /whereas the 
concept of 'pure industry’ involves that part of human activity 
which is directed to the utilisation of sub-soil resources and 
inanimate energy against the vegetable and animal materials 
to turn out finished products.” (Indimi Journal of Economics^ 
Vol. XXII page 191). 

3. “The entire economic structure is like an arena where a colossal 

conflict between a farm and a factory, coimtry and city, 
ruralism and urbanism is being continuously fought out.” 
(Indian Journal of Economics^ Vol. XXII page 191). 

To-day when goods and services worth more than sixty crores of 
rupees are being absolutely destroyed every day 'in order to end all war’, 
when in this calculation no one halts to attach any value to the millions 
of human lives being lost, when an era of famine and disease has dawned 
in Europe-only to spread over the entire world soon, when niunerous 
'consultative committees’, 'industrial research boards’ and 'controllers' 
of industrial products’ are feverishly pushing througli many a scheme for 
large-scale industries, and supply boards are pushing through to the 
different fronts, mammoth quantities of food-stuffs with little thought for 
the golden goose — ^at this time when students of Economics are beginning 
to doubt whether Economics plays any part at all in man’s life (leave 
alone trying to justify that Economics is a science of wealth or even a 
study of scarcity) or whether it is mere child’s play given up as soon 
as more serious things are taken to by man — ^at a time like this, in China as 
in India, in the U,S.A., as in Britain, few seem to be gauging the situation 
clearly. Few appear to point out to the distracted world that the imagi- 
nary distinctions persisted in and plans recommended thereon are falla- 
cious, involving greater dangers than the two great wars we have livedi 
to see. The very schemes of war production now being hashed may 
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ensure a third, perhaps an all-consuming v/ar. Let us examine some 
aspects of this fatalistic fallacy. 

THE BOGLE OF INCREASING €OST\ 

agriculture, the law of diminishing retui^ns applies vvidi mli 
effect. In manufactures, the effect of that lav/ is often counter- 
balanced by the law of increasing returns/’ said Dr. P. N. 
Banerji, one of the pioneer writers on Indian Econoimcs. 

“Agriculture operates under what is called conditions of increasing 
cost, meaning that at any given time, unit cost tends to vary 
directly with the volume of product” say Fairchild, Furniss and 
Buck. 

T. N. Carver said: 

‘Even assuming it to he possible to make one acre produce a 
hundred bushels of wheat, it by no means follows that it would 
be economical to try to do so. Every farmer will find it to be 
advantageous to spread his cultivation over more acres rather 
than to try to make each acre produce all that is physically 
possible.” 

G. O’Brien went further and said: 

“That agricultural production obeys the law of diminishing returns 
has been demonstrated experimentally and is unquestionable.” 

“The advancement of science might devise methods to postpone 
the operation of the law but it cannot be permanently eschewed. 
On the other hand, industries ordinarily exhibit a tendency to- 
wards increasing returns and diminishing costs; but even when a 
tendency of diminishing returns is felt in industry, it can be 
easily offset either by effecting a change in the technique of pro- 
duction or by the economy of large scale production.” (Indian 
Journal of Economics^ Vol. XXII page 196). 

Ricardo, Patton, Mitscherlisch and Spillman held the same view. 
Marshall stopped short somewhat and conditioned the view by saying- 
sunless there is an increase in the skill of the cultivator.” Indeed it is 
hard to find books on Economics differing -much from such views. 
Among the numerous grounds on which such a view is based (some of 
them are dealt with in other parts of this thesis) are that 

(1) the area of agricultural land is limited: 
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(2) fertility cl laud is finite; and 

(3) demand for agricultural products is inelastic. 

The laws of conservation of energy and of mass are elementary 
knowledge in the physical sciences, but the view^-polnt of the economist 
is, and ought to be, dlilerent. ‘Ihe nature of the subject is such that the 
siiidant of Eccnomics has to busy himseK with the present and the next 
lew decades . perhaps the n ext century. To discuss the condition of the 
world in the 25th century A.D. would be the province of the poet, the 
prophet or the novelist. From the practical standpoint, it would be quite 
incorrect to say that the area of agricultural land is limited. There is 
comparative dearth of land in certain countries, but any one can easily 
see that this is so on account of comparison with reserved areas like 
Canada, Australia and the U. S. A., and not absolutely. How much you 
drink depends on your own thirst, not on the total quantity of water in 
the river. Agriculture has been pursued by man for at least seven 
thousand years, and we arc having now-a-days record outputs of food- 
stuffs and raw material. Is this iiluslrative of the law of increasing cost? 
And there is the continent of Antarctica v/ith about five million square 
miles, whose poientialilies are estimated as far-reaching by scientists 
and explorers. In fact, the major portion of this world is known to the 
man who pretends to take a panoramic view, more by imagined coast- 
lines and stretches of country than by actual contact. The Amazon region 
is now-a-days being explored by ‘planes, land-commimication and tran- 
sport being quite impossible. In India, almost every Province and State 
has undeveloped tracts, and it is only the absence of a well-planned 
internal migration that is standing in the way of utilising these vast and 
fertile areas. 

The finiteness of fertility may be logical, but not realistic. On 154 
crores of capital outlay on irrigation w^orks in British India, the return 
secured in 1936-27 after including so many unproductive but ‘protective’ 
works, was 6*09 per cent (much higher than the return got in many 
Western industries), and in the Punjab, in 1938-39, the average yield on 
Government Canal irrigated land has been calculated at Rs. 32 '7 while 
the water rate levied by Government works at Rs. 3-9 per acre. The 
metamoiTphosis of Sind from a desert into the best irrigated province in 
India has taken place during the last thirty years. Intensive cultivation 
has not even had a proper beginning yet in this country. For seven 
thousand years and more agriculture has prospered without a single 
“replacement” and yet it is mysterious that increasing cost is associated 
with agriculture, while even the most durable of industries demands 
“replacement” in a hundred years at the most. 
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The theory of the inelasticity of demand for agricultural products is 
based on the simple idea that man’s appetite is closely limited. But it is 
an elementary notion in Consumption that with increasing variety the 
point of physical satiety could he postponed indefinitely. In the words 
of Sir Arthur Salter: 

“So long as the standard of life of the Hottentot does not equal 
that of the millionaire, the limits to production of goods cannot 
be said lo have been reached.” 

Haw materials for indxistry, fodder crops and finer food material like 
dairy products and fruits open up practically limitless scope for the 
development of agriculture. The British Agricultural Tiibunal of 
Investigation said in 1924: 

“The wealth of the soil, when rightly developed, is inexhaustible, 
and, to a certain degree, progressive in character. For, in deal- 
ing with the soil and with crops and stock, we are dealing with 
active orgamc material.” 

On the other hand, “industry” has been shrinking in the most 
advanced industrial country, the U.SAl. The New York Correspondent 
of the Economist said: 

“in the past six years, most of the recipes in the economic cook- 
books have been tried at least once. The only remedy that has 
not been tried is a sustained attempt to lower the costs and 
encourage the expansion of the capital goods industries, whose 
coma is by common consent the root cause of the laggardliness 
of recovery.” 


THE PRICE-PROFIT AXIS. 

Agriculture operates on a narrow margin of profits and thus can 
hardly expect to command a large amount of capital which con- 
ditions the storing of crops, credit activities and a complicated 
machinery for the marketing of crops.” (Indian Journal of 
Economics, VoL XXII Page 194) . 

^ Have the attractive profits in industry in the 19th century been due 
to inherent conditions, or have they been due more to the fact that “trade 
followed the flag” and prices were more often determined on a uni-lateral 
basis^speciaUy in dependent countries, than on a really competitive 
1^0 example of Britain illustrates this point Between 1929 and 
938, her exports of coal fell by 23 per cent, of iron and steel by 39, of 
cotton textiles by 63, of woollens by 49; between 1929 and 1936, her 
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imports fell, in terms of gold, to 42-9 per cent, of the 1929 level, but her 
exports fell to 36*5 per cent; yet between 1924 and 1933, terms of trade 
were favourable to Britain: imports fell to 55 per cent, in price level com- 
pared to the 1929 level, while exports fell only to 67 per cent of the 1929 
level. This meant that as a result of her external trade, Britain was about 
that period much better off in real goods than the countries from which 
she imported largely. ^ 

Could we recognise in this a universal tendency, or was it merely a 
temporary phase? The following figures from Sir R. Kindersley throw 
light on the acclaimed ‘‘profitability” of industry: most of British invest- 
ments overseas is on industry, and with the passage of time, yields are 
shrinking gradually but steadily— in spite of the unique position enjoyed 
in several respects by the British investor on overseas concerns. The 
returns on home investments are much lower than those overseas. 


British Companies Operating Abroad; Capital Outstanding; 
Dividends and Interest Received, 

(£ 000 , 000 ). 


Share Capital. Loan Capital. Total 

and 

Nominal % of Nominal % of Dividends 

Amount. Dividend. Capital. Amount. Interest. Capital. Interest. 


1929 

802 

67*7 

8*4 

1930 

815 

59*0 

7*1 

1931 

813 

33*3 

4*1 

1932 

816 

29*0 

3*6 

1933 

823 

29*5 

3*6 

1934 

840 

32*4 

3*9 

1935 

849 

37*8 

4*5 

1936 

840 

43*4 

5*2 

1937^ 

847 

57*9 

6*8 

1938’^ 

855 

57*5 

6*7 


385 

18*3 

4*7 

86*0 

390 

17*5 

4*5 

76*5 

397 

15*5 

3*9 

48*8 

389 

13*5 

3*5 

42*5 

387 

12*5 

3*2 

42*0 

388 

13*1 

3*4 

45*5 

388 

14*0 

3*6 

51*8 

379 

13*6 

3*6 

57*0 

363 

13*5 

3*7 

71*4 

354 

12*1 

3*4 

69*6 


Receipts at £ 69*6 million in 1938 were 19 per cent lower than the 
high figure recorded in 1929 and 65*7 per cent higher than the lowest 
level reached in 1933. 


*The slight improvement m 1937 and 1938 in the upper table is attributed fey 
Sir R. Eandersley partly to improved returns from oil and tniniTig compaipies 
(prospective war and hi^er prices of gold) and partly to forward contracts yielding 
fairly high prices. And all this time, the international purchasing power parity of 
sterling has been going down, connoting shrunken returns in terms of real goods. 
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Companies Registered Abroad; Nomiml Amount of British 
Capital Outstanding; Dividends and Interest Received. 

(£ 000 , 000 ). 

Share Capital. Loan Capital Total 

Dividends 

Nominal % of Nominal % of and 

Amount. Dividends Capital. Amount. Interest Capital. Interest. 


1929 

436 

42-0 

9-6 

403 

19-7 

4*9 

61-7 

1930 

391 

31*7 

8-3 

391 

19-3 

4*9 

51'0 

1931 

376 

22-7 

6-0 

384 

18*2 

4-7 

40-9 

1932 

344 

22'1 

6*4 

375 

17-1 

4*6 

39-2 

1933 

345 

20-5 

5-9 

350 

14-7 

4-2 

35-2 

1934 

352 

26-0 

7-4 

335 

13-8 

4-1 

39-8 

1935 

370 

29-7 

8-0 

328 

13-7 

4-2 

43-4 

1936 

377 

35-1 

9-3 

326 

13-4 

4-1 

48-5 

1937 

390 

37-8 

9-7 

328 

12-8 

3-9 

50-6 

1938 

376 

31'6 

8-1 

309 

11-4 

3-7 

43-0 


A really competitive market is not to be found in this world of ours, 
and with the province of interference claimed now-a-days by the British 
Government, the terms ‘'cost” and “profit” have lost all economic signifi- 
cance. To-day the meanest agricultural labourer gets in Britain 49s. 
per week while the real wage in India secured by the agricultural 
labourer is not more than one anna per day. There are some life insur- 
ance and other companies in India which make over 50 per cent dividend 
on share capital paid up, while one gold-mining company incorporated in 
England and working in Australia is paying 87 per cent of its net revenue 
as tax to Goverament, retaining only 13 per cent for distribution of 
profit on shares. In the U.S.A., there is an “unjust enrichinent tax”: 
prices of necesaries of life are severely controlled in Britain through 
enormous subsidies (about £ 100 million a year) . 

That agricultural prices are subject to greater fluctuations towards 
low prices does hold true in cases like that of India, but this does not 
appear to be true of all countries. The following figures deserve 
thought: the base year is 1929 with 100 for prices of both raw materials 
and manufactured goods, and the figures given below are for 1937.* 


*World Production and Fncea— -League of Nations. 
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Raw materials 

Manufactured goods 

United Kingdom 

129*5 

106*5 

Belgium 

77*5 

76*5 

Canada 

89*0 

85*7 

Poland 

67*9 

60*3 

* Italy 

90*9 

84*5 

• United States 

92*4 

89*8 

Sweden 

97*0 

93*0 


The expansion of the motor industry in the U.S.A., is shown up as 
proving that the scope for lowering costs, for shortening the time cycle of 
production and /or adequately stimulating demand and thus avoiding a 
glut, is greater in “pure industry” than in “pure agriculture”. Sir 
William Beveridge stresses the point that agricultural plans are less 
elastic on accomit of the comparative ignorance of the farmers about 
market conditions relating to different crops, and the fact that’ decisions 
cnce taken in agricultui’e could be changed only after a year at least. 
Here again, actualities do not confirm such a view. The terrors of the 
trade cycle are much greater in industry than in agriculture: the 
“bottom” of the depression is reached at one step in industrial cycles 
because “once the empty vessel is filled, one has only to keep it filled’^ 
(Spiethoff) . In actual practice, a readjustment from expansionist 
investment of capital to replacement dimensions is extremely dfficult, 
and this is why Harrod speaks of the precipitancy towards the “bottom” 
as a characteristic feature of the industrial trade cycle. 

Not only this. There is much less scope for competition in organis-* 
ed industry than in agriculture: big industrial interests had to decide 
whether it was ‘economic^ to introduce a new discovery or a new process 
before the existing ones were obsolete, and whether it was not better 
to ‘put them in the ice box^ (Ritichie Caldor) . The British Association 
for the Advancement of Science recently threw out a challenge against 
this strangling at birth of scientific discoveries and inventions. The 
cases of the Welsbach mantle, nylon, rayon, zip fasteners and resin lenses 
are too well'-known to need detailed reference. 

The acrobatic experiments that have been and are being Med in 
order to save otherwise unbusinesslike industrial concerns is typified by 
the following extract froin the Economist:. 

“The Soviets were doing in the twenties, in fact, what the Germans 

leamt to do in the thirties, selling abroad at prices far below 
5 
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what could have been obtained on an artificial home market, 
striving at all costs to increase capital investment, compensat- 
ing for this by crippling purchasing power with forced loans 
and controlled prices ” 

And yet we are told: 

“Witliin the structure of money economy, the quantity of 
harvest coimts for little while its monetary value takes a 
premier significance. Profit and loss calculus has to be measur- 
ed by the yard stick of money, and not by the quantity of 
harvest raised.^^ (^ludiofti JoutyiuI oj Kcoimwics, Vol. XiXII, 
P. 193). 

This would be alhight where agriculture was all for sale, but 
invariably, agricultural produce goes to the market only ajter meeting 
the requirements of the home granary and godown. A differentiation 
between food crops and cash crops would make the position clearer: no 
peasant grows cash crops only. 

Really, in agriculture as in industry, quantity (including quality) 
is much more important than value: the latter is most often dictated (and 
misleads seriously) than evolved, but the former has a definite relation 
to social welfare. Again, between process of production and quantity 
of product, the former is more important because more than the latter, 
the former governs the equity or otherwise of distribution. To add, 
capitalist economy involves a wage-earning slave country or class just 
as much as ^‘democracy” as worked in this world is based on helot- 
nations (or helot sections) maintained as such. 

Does the ^‘value” of money mean anything at all now-a-days when 
in the name of relative stability (in relation to cost — domestic? foreign?, 
to exchange, to fiscal policy? to gold, to balance of payments? to the 
several phases of the trade cycle? or the needs of social justice or quali- 
tative credit control?) currency and credit tinkering has become the 
fashion?) Britain still claims to be on the gold standard with her weekly 
revaluation of gold (the 1939 Act of course not operating during the 
war), even as a man who marries after weekly divorces still claims to 
be a champion of monogamy. Money is being manufactured or pooled 
through switches and plugs, and being used more liberally than sea- 
water in some countries, for some purposes, while in coimtries like ours, 
financial anaemia impedes any cumulative revival. 

Agricultural operations are said to be “seasonal” and therefore more 
costly per unit of product, than industrial production which- can go on 
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all the year round. The little macliinery that is used in agriculture has 
to remain idle lor the greater part of the year^ and the labour employed 
is also for the same reason dearer. Present agricultural conditions in 
India do substantiate this theory, hut the cause for this is not any 
indomitable seasonality in agricultme, but the Indian cultivator’s lack 
of interest in his work for numerous reasons: to mention only one, 

“An attitude of fatalism and defeatism in relation to the present 
low standard of life (due to low earnings) in India is explicable 
only on the part of those who have under-estimated the retard- 
ing influences of a system of finance which poisons rural revivi- 
fication at the roots. The factories in India cannot flourish if her 
fields are not fertile.” — R. W. Brock, 

The generalisation that: 

“Peasants all over the world show a tendency to realise cash 
immediately on the eve of the harvest in order to liquidate their 
financial obligations, and agricultural produce is disposed of at 
unfavourable prices.” (Indian Jonmal oj Economics, Vol. XXII 
Pp. 193-194) 

ignores the fact that agricultural finance — specially in India-— -Has 
been most indifferently handled: in fact it has not been handled at all 
with any serious plan. Land mortgage banks have been working at best 
in Madras for just a decade, less than 4 crores of debentures have been 
issued by the Central Land Mortgage Bank of Madras with Government 
guarantee of principal and interest, hardly a fringe of prior debt (in 
strictly good and deserving cases) has yet been rationalized. But early in 
1942, Mr. Austin made no secret of the Madras Government’s anxiety not 
to extend the guarantee on debentures but to enable Government to 
wash their hands of the affair early: “land mortgage banks must stand 
on their own legs,” and for this purpose, the Madras Government insisted 
on a 3% difference between borrowing and final lending rates. In the 
bustle of war industries, Govermnents in India have not the time to assess 
the foundational importance of reviving agriculture which really supplies 
the brunt of the sinews of war. 

Between sowing and reaping, it might be only a portion of the year, 
but the urbanised critic does not seem to realise that agricultural opera- 
tions include many other things beyond mere sowing and harvesting: in 
South India for instance, there are the kharif and the rahi dry crops and 
the ahi and the thahi wet crops which require the farmer to be busy" all 
the year round, Uusually every farmer distributes his lands as amongst 
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these diiferent-season crops according to the nature of the soil, his own 
domestic needs and market conditions, and there are the fodder crops 
and garden crops which keep the cultivator busy all the year round. 
Ploughing, adding fresh earth, manuring, levelling, embanking— these and 
similar work ought to keep the farmer busy throughout wherever there 
is intensive farming. 

In the processes of production, it has been argued, the profits are 
generally greater as the concerned process is nearer to the state of actual 
consumption; the street-corner vendor makes the best profit on a match- 
box and the producer of the primary commodities (raw material) is said 
to get the least attractive remuneration. Secondary and tertiary indus- 
tries are held to pay miuch better than agriculture. Discussing national 
incomes, Mr. Colin Claik recently opined that “progress is slow at the 
top end of the scale than lower down.” He also holds that chances of 
unemployment are greater in the secondary and the tertiary industries 
than in primary production. Income per capita, according to him, is 
of the first rank in Canada — ^1300-1400 international units. 

Agricultural communities are construed to be imorganized and 
inarticulate, contributing towards higher costs and lower prices. This 
has been so in many a backward tract, hut a great deal depends on State 
policy. The following observation by Sir William Beveridge is significant: 

“In terms of the New Deal of President Roosevelt, the suggestion 
made here is that the spearhead of attack on trade depression 
is to be found, not in the Federal Reserve Board or the Public 
Works Administration, but in the Agricultural Adjustment Act.” 

Increasing costs and unattractive prices are further attributed to 
the fact that agriculture depends to a very large extent on the physical 
environment, whereas industry commands its setting. You could plan 
the Hindusthan Aircrafts in every detail from the U.S,A., but you cannot 
speak definitely about your cotton crop even a few weeks before 
harvesting: soil, rainfall, sunshine, insect pests, winds, wild animals a 
host of such factors go to determine the final condition of the crop. 

Phenomena like the trade cycle are examples of social organisms 
concomitant to industry. Mechanised agriculture as carried on in the 
prairies of the U.S.A., and the Collective and State farms of the U.S.S.R 
have a great deal to do with mechanisms. Irrigation works, chemical 
fertilisers, soil and crop acclimatization, seed research, sprays — all this 
should have meant little if the physical environment were the sole 
deciding factor: the growth of sugar beet in England and the present 
day ploughing up of playfields and meadows in that country for potato 
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growing— sucli instances prove tliat wliilc the physical environment is of 
course important, as well for industry as for agriculture, science has 
heen enabling man more and more to modify his environmet. The pros* 
perity of the Panama Zone which was once infested with malaria is an- 
other of many examples. How far intensive agriculture has flourished 
as a result of State policy, appropriate research and adequate finance 
has been discussed by the writer of this thesis at some length in the 
Indian Journal of Economics. Vol. XXI Pp. 400-435: “Rural Co-operation 
and National Planning in India/’ 

On the other hand, the dependence of industry on the physical setting 
is not inconsiderable. We are told that the configuration of the coast 
line, the rich coal and iron deposits and the ias clarity of the British Isles 
have been responsible for the British industries and huge overseas invest- 
ments. Again, industry depends mostly for its prosperity on the market 
whereas agriculture does so to a much more limited extent. How did 
the raiyat in India manage to struggle through the post-1929 depression? 
He did so simply by making his sustenance needs the first charge on the 
crop from the threshing floor to the home granary, and managed the rest 
of the show as best as possible. But, the Batas cannot live on boots, nor 
the Unilevers on soap. 

Agriculture assures a peace and a stability scarcely known in indusi- 
trial quarters. Britain imports, in peace time, about a million pounds 
worth of agricultural products per day, and about 70 per cent, of the 
population is engaged in industry and commerce. What is tlie result? 
The Battle of the Atlantic has a special importance for her. As Sir A. 
Conan Doyle pointed out early in the last great war, delay of a week in 
the arrival of food shipments causes consternation in that island. The 
Economist observed: 

“The dangers of an inflated agriculture in a post-war world must 
not indeed deter us from growing that extra food without which 
the war may not be won/’ 

Science has excelled in teaching men to bomb big industrial plants in 
a few hours: the Butch voluntarily destroyed oil resources worth £ 120 
million in a few days as the enemy was expected there. The fears of 
“scorched earth” apply to industry in full force, but applied to agricul- 
ture, it means very little: the standing crop may be burnt, but the soil 
becomes more fertile for the next season. As yet, the scientist does not 
know how to sterilise the soil throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, permanently. Nor has he found the way to demolish cottage 
industries spread over wide areas in mall units, 
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Industry is said to command wider markets than agriculture. 
Wheat, cotton, tea, jute and many other agricultural products have an 
international market, but the experience of the Western powers proves 
that dependence on distant markets is a highly risky affair. The Long 
Range Crop Control Act in the U.S.A. attempts to preclude the chances 
of depending on foreign markets. The embarrassing excess sugar stocks 
in India some time ago reveal the travails involved in planning for mass 
production in industry. 

Grading and sampling are claimed to be more applicable in industry 
than in agriculture. This has been true in the past, but research has 
been fast enabling agiicultural products to become capable of scientific 
grading and sampling. Due to the efforts of the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee, almost 25 per cent of cotton seed used in India is improved 
seed— which means greater facility for grading. 

THE MALTHUSIAN SPECTRE. 

A dark future has been guaranteed for an agricultural country 
my way. ^'Agriculturally backward countries (meaning agri- 
cultural countries with backward methods) are crippled with a 
vicious tendency towards unrestricted numbers, and thus are 
confronted v/iih problems of starvation, while countries with 
highly mechanised operations (meaning agricultural operations)’ 
are called upon to grapple with the terrors of surplus and con- 
sequently we hear of occasional destruction of crops in the 
U.S.A.” {Indian Journal of IlconomicSj Vol. XXII. P. 190)'. 

It is argued that with agriculture unorganised, population tends to 
multiply indefinitely, paving the way towards starvation, while organis- 
ed agriculture inevitably leads to catastrophic surpluses germinating 
long periods of depression. "Pure industry,” we are told, avoids both 
these dangers — of over-population and over production. 

Is this really so? The industrial revolution was in its hey-day in 
Europe in the 19th century, and yet the growth of population was pheno- 
menal there in the same period: between 1821 and 1920, Europe sent out 
34 million emigrants on a voluntary basis. On the other hand, Canada, 
although an agjicultural country, is not able to show a satisfactory 
increase in population- With her five year plans, the U.S.S.R. has taken 
actively to a policy of industrialisation, but the growth in numbers Has 
become extra-ordinary. Births exceeded deaths in 1937 in England by 
21 per cent., in Germany by 62 per cent, in the U.S.A. by 30 per cent., in 
Italy by 38 per cent, and in the U.S.S.R. by 115*7 per cent.! In Fre^ce 
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%vliere fifty per cent, of the population is engaged in agriculture, deaths 
have been exceeding bnths for several years (peace years). “The 
declining birth rate tends to limit the country’s capacity for economic 
and financial expansion.” (Paris Correspondent of the Economist). Is 
a virile growing population a liability — as many of our theorists contend? 
It is a sorry tale in Britain and in the U.S.A. Leonard Hill deplores the 
tendency in Britain of children becoming fewer and older people larger 
in numbers: “If the difference continues, the result must be that the 
dictators will soon have at their disposal far more young and virile people 
and must win by sheer numbers in industry and in war.” He calculates 
that at the present rate, British children will diminish in numbers by 
about 4 million between 1931 and 1951, while in the same period, people 
aged over 45 years will increase by about three million. His was a 
peace-economy estimate. He prognosticates: “The nation heads for 
extinction in a hundred years or so.” The Economist dated Jime 1, 1940, 
observed: “Clearly the case of our children is an urgent necessity, second 
only to victory in the order of immediate priorities. Children are our 
most vital reserve.” 

The situation in the U,S.A. is no brighter. The falling rate of 
increase in the population has created a huge problem for the State— 
of canalising and investing national savings v/hich would otherwise go 
to waste for sheer lack of nimibers. The Economist said: 

“In a country whose standard of living (and therefore the standard 
of saving) is high, but which is failing to expand in numbers as 
rapidly as before, there is a tendency for the volume of capital 
that is invested to fall short of the savings that the public would 
wish to make, with the result that the savings run to waste, 
purchasing power is limited and unemployment is created.” 

Where has the industrialisation policy of Stalin led the U.S.S.R.? 
Between 1928 and 1934, the supply of meat, milk and eggs was halved, 
that of other foods hardly kept pace with the increase in population, but 
other output rose by two-thirds. The sustaining power of agriculture 
has been well demonstrated negatively in that country: The Economist 
said: 


“Thirty million men and women who were used to making most 
of the things they consumed, suddenly attacked the market with 
their newly acquired money in their pockets, and demanded 
manufactured foods, factory-made furniture, electric lights, 
radios, and most difficult of all, manufactured clothes 
and shoes,.,.*,. Russia is stiU to-day a coimtry of hungry 
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buyers with their pockets full of money, ready to take almost 
anything even at high prices.” 

Nearer home, in Cochin, in Travancore, in Java, the density of 
population is higher than in Europe, but no one there speaks of over- 
population. In every nook and comer of the v/orld, unemployment 
is directly proportional to the neglect of agriculture, in the next two 
decades to come, the population of India may increase by abut 70 million, 
but the employment which the most rosy scheme of ‘‘industrialisation” 
couia nope io x>ru\nci 2 coitiu. not exceed nve million: practically the whole 
increase in population must find sustenance in agriculture. The 
responsiveness of agricultime to the needs of a growing population has 
not failed anywhere and at any time persistently. 

The main explanation for many raiyats in India marrying more 
than one wife is agricultural economy: they want more hands for the 
labour, and members of the family are more efficient and loyal labourers 
il^ mere wage-earners; and more wives means a larger number of 
children. The pride with which the killing of millions is being announc- 
ed now-a-days is not a product of the theory of Malthus but of the pet 
capitahst industrialisation theory. And still, we have had a Ranade, 
we have Dr. Meghnad Saha and Sir M. Visvesvaraya, we have Mr. P. K. 
Wattal, and a host of other competent and well-meaning thinkers and 
scientists who tell us that the solution for the “over-population” of India 
lies in “industrialisation.” Is there over-population? Does “Industria- 
lisation” carry with it the capacity to absorb even a mentionable section 
of the community? 

^ The standard of living has been high among the citizens of industrial 
countries and iov; among agricultural communities. This claim has been 
falsified by the findings of Mr, Colin Clark. New Zealand, Argentine 
and Canada are among the “top” countries with regard to per capita 
incomes. ^ Again, it is very hard to agree on a definition of the “standard 
of living” common to agiiculturai and industrial communities. In 
industrial areas, there are numerous monetary liabilities like heavy 
rents, worrying medical biUs and civilised diseases, higher prices for 
necessaries of life, while in agricultural areas, non-monetary items of 
income render the real standard of life much higher than denoted by 
the monetary income or expenditure. Fresli air and sunshine, simple 
living, hard physical work, fresh food with copious supplies of vitamins, 
above all, peace of mind— these have a value scarcely assessable in mone- 
tary terms. Aggressive advertisement by industries has demoralised 
and degenerated the urban world to an extent much more serious than 
ordinarily supposed, but the farmer is fairly free from these imhealthy 
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items. After all, Peter, the Fool of Tolstoi, maintained a really higher'' 
standard of life than all his brothers. 

THE REAL CLEAVAGE. 

Agriculture is the mainstay of all human life and activity: industry 
is the housewife responsible for small but pleasant embellishments. This 
side of the industrial revolution, the housewife has been developing into 
a shrew: she did get two severe epileptic fits during these two great 
wars, but she has not yet been tamed. The shrew and her admirers, 
her employees, are still humming her praises, but probably in her heart 
of hearts, Chanchala admired the tough physique, the stupid look, the 
serene mind and the spiritual power of Rshyashmga: otherwise the 
princess marrying the parishioner could not be explained. Agriculture 
and industry are really complementary, even as man and woman, and 
what attention is deserved by the one or the other at a given time 
depends on the circumstances at the time in the country concerned. 
Britain would do well to look more seriously to her agriculture and India 
would do well to attend more to her industries than before. The most 
decentralised agriculture does require industries like smithy and car- 
pentry as prerequisites, and intensive (small scale) operations must 
depend largely on agricultural tools and appliances which are the pro- 
duct of industry. While the jute-mills in Bengal depend on the jute- 
fields, the wheat and cotton fields of Sind depend as much on the Sukkur 
Barrage. Also, certain needs could be met by agriculture alone, certain 
others by industry alone. Recently, it was suggested in Madras that 
male nurses should be employed in hospitals; after some consideration; 
the idea was ridiculed by the medical authorities, by the patients and by 
the prospective male nurses themselves! We have not yet heard of 
women blue^jackets. Agriculture cannot yield sulphuric acid, indus- 
tries cannot invent bread. 

The greater the distance, the time, the complication of machinery 
between processes of production and actual consumption, the greater is 
‘the risk and the greater the waste. The Ickes Committee in the U.S.A. 
estimated that between 1929 and 1937, national loss on account of unused 
men and machinery in that country amounted to 2,00,000 old gold dollars 
worth, which wasted resource should have given every family in the 
U.S.A. a house worth 6000 dollars. And all this happened in the name 
of the ‘economy of industry.” 

Compared with capitalistic industry, agriculture has imdoubtedly 
greater prospects in the future. In a recent meeting at London on 
^Science and World Order^, it was pointed out thnt oil and tin resources 
0 
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had ''come within calculable distance of exhaustion/' “Minerals taken 
out diming the first quarter of the 20th century were greater than in the 
whole of the previous history (say, 6,000 years after copper was first 
mined) , and at the current rate of development, the world production of 
many minerals doubles itself in 10 to 20 years/' “Copper, tin, gold and 
phosphates, at the present late of production, are beheved to have a 
further life of less than a century/' What will happen to the plant and 
labour engaged on these and allied gigantic industries, once the mines 
run empty? 

On the other hand, it was emphasised at the same Conference that 
“advance made in biology and allied sciences has placed in our hands 
powerful instruments for enormously increasing our agricultme, forest 
and allied resoui'ces which have die great advantage of being assets that 
renew themselves/^ 

Some of the incorrect distinctions between agriculture and industry 
have been dealt with, some of the real diSerences enumerated. It has 
been shown that values are in many cases the products of advertisement 
— call it 'education' if you please. The fact is that while the war is 
approaching the Indian shores and enveloping the world, Governments 
in India are giving more thought than before to industry. Even the 
token sympathy for agriculture and its problems has been shelved for the 
duration of the war. This must mean that to this extent India will 
emerge weaker from the present war. The 'market price’ and the 
quantity of the product is not everything. The very process of produc- 
tion also works as a determinant of distribution, and from this view point 
the real distinction that should be borne in mind in the structure of pro- 
duction appears to lie, not in the contents of the product, but in the 
degree of centralisation or decentralisation. The line of cleavage is not 
the use of machinery or of power but the juxta-posiiion of 
property rights and labour. A tailor working with a sewing 
inachine is categorically diSerently situated from a factory making 
clothes. The greater the use of machinery and power, the greater the 
inevitable divorce of labour trom capital. Science has taught economies 
in the processes of production but it has failed to show the way to 
combine proprietory production and advanced use of machinery and 
power. Cottage industries have all the virtues of peasant farming, while 
mechanised large-scale agriculture as in Brazil (where coffee was some- 
times used as fuel for engines) has all the risks of factory production. 
Even in the degree of decentralisation, there are numerous shades as 
between dark and fair, and the policy of ‘garden factories' — ^small in 
dimensions and located in nooks and comers (in countries yet to be 
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industrialised), and of the “expansion of labour intensive farming, 
namely, meat, vegetables, industrial plants and cattle”, (Economist) in 
coimtries already suffering from industrialisation on capitalistic lines, 
Iseems to hold out much promise, and could be applied with benefit to 
different parts of this country as well The twain shall meet in the 
village: peasant farming and cottage and small-scale industry are as 
harmonious and complementary as large-scale industry and agriculture 
are disharmonious and maladjusting. Capital intensity has apparently 
greater economies about it and greater profits, but simultaneously, it 
carries with it seedlings of inelasticity and violence on account of the 
complementarity and specificity of differently behaving factors of pro- 
duction and on account of time lags, miscalculations and inevitable 
friction. 

“The universal application of mechanical power to reduce human 
labour and fatigue should be the first step in planning. This 
means that in every nook and corner of the country power should 
be used for various operations like pumping water, ploughing, 
threshing, grinding, weaving, sawing and in various other 
operations relating to the vicissitudes of daily life obtaining in 

every village all over the country Power derived from 

nature, whether it be from the fall of water, or the heat of wood 
or coal or oil, or the force of wind or waves, must find applica- 
tion in every physical activity of man. This is the gospel of the 
great civilisation of the West that is undoubtedly a marvellous 
achievement.” (C. K. Menon). 

Men would be no better than horses if horse-power were to be the 
sole criterion for man’s economic progress. The following extracts from 
the Final Report of the British Agricultural Tribunal, 1924, emphasise 
the other aspects of agriculture as an avenue of production, and deserve 
careful consideration at the present tune in India when policy is on the 
anvil. 


. . .One of the things which makes for the general stability of 
the economic life of the coimtry is a prosperous agriculture; and 
vice versa, a declining agriculture means the decline of many 
subsidiary urban occupations ” 

“....When a nation becofhes predominantly industrial and its 
agriculture is very much restricted, the national life suffers. 
Every nation should, therefore strive to maintain a substantial 
portion of its population employed on the land. The ratio 
between those occupied on the land and those in manufacturing 
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industry is a matter of far reaching importance, and deserving 
attention. The Tamily^ ‘the Homestead’, and the ‘Small Hold- 
ing’ in the New World and in the Old express an idea which 
is not simply economic, hut social.... The preponderance of 
the small farm is increasing and the movement in its favour is 
strengthened hy the evidence that the ‘family farm’ is weather- 
ing the difficult economic conditions of the times. Thus in 
agriculture the tendency has been in the reverse direction from 
that in other industries, in which great aggregations of capital 
and labour and the submergence of the domestic industry and 
of the small independent workshop or factory have been so 
general.” 

The following, among other observations of the Sage of Sevagram, 
may also he quoted in this connection. 

“The heavy machinery for work of public utility (Defence 
included) which cannot he undertaken hy human labour has its 
inevitable place but all that would be owned by the State and 
used entirely for the benefit of the people.” “Distribution will 
. never be equal so long as you want to tap other markets of the 
world to dispose of your goods.” 

The latest decision of the Imperial Council of Agricultural Research 
to organise regional independence in the matter of food grains (in the 
face of the Japanese menace) is probably the dawn of a new, perhaps 
a sounder, plan of production, 

CONCLUSION 

All this is hut a truism, but a vital truism being overlooked by man 
in his bustle and imitation. Prof. Pigou once said that reverence for 
their master (Marshall) checked enterprise and initiative among his 
pupils (Wicksell succeeded in raising a generation of pupils who regard- 
ed criticism of the master as their first duty) . And here in India, there 
has been a persistent atmosphere of awe on one side and suspicion on the 
other, stifling scientific research and bold expression. What has been 
happening in other countries? In his Pi’esidential Address to the twelfth 
session of the Indian Economic Conference at Mysore as early as 1929 
Professor V. G. Kale said: 

“The history of economic thought in other countries suggests that 
when there is an intellectual upheaval and excitement and 
provocation of surrounding social and political conditions and 
ydien there are urgent national problems to solve, thinking 
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minds are driven to apply themselves to the discussion of econo- 
mic questions and to impart their ideas to others.” 

Here on the other hand, most cf the work of Indian Economists has 
been historically reviewing the works of British Economists and echoing 
their views mechanically. One prominent Professor of Indian Economics 
recently said: 

^‘Modern economic theory was evolved in the West and is neces- 
sarily connected with the actual economic systems obtaining 
there (liberalism, socialism, corporationism etc.) ” 

He opined that ‘laying down of general principles’ did not necessitate 
reference to Indian conditions. The economist in India would be failing 
in his duty if he felt like a protestant but kept ‘orthodox’ for fear of a 
a stigma of heresy. 


The 'plmned co-operation must he an ofensive on all fronts. Weakness or 
indefen^hUity in one sector will establish the foe in no time imth^ 
territory. The peasants life with its ineffidency, simplicity f fear and ignormoe ^ 
one undivided lo^oH that rural programme succeeds which ca^ %nfro®e Mm, 
from all sideSf econormcally^ socially and morally. 


RadhaMmal Mukerjee, 



REHABILITATION OF CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL BANKS IN 
CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


A Note By 
D. V. Rege, IC.S., 

Registrar of Co-operative Societies in Central Provinces and Berar. 

Causes of the crisis which overtook hanks. 

The price of cotton which is the main, money crop of Berar steadily 
rose from 1921 to 1923. In the latter year, it reached its highest mark 
when it was sold at Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 per khandi (784 lbs.) . With the 
rise in price of cotton, lands were sold at Rs. 500 per acre. From 1923-24, 
the price of cotton, began to fall steadily but even then it was fairly high 
till about 1929-30. During fEe period of boom and thereafter, tKe credit 
of agdcultuxists in Berar was good. They were considered to be solvent 
to any extent and were granted loans very freely. Recoveries effected 
from them were also satisfactory. Deposits flowed into central banks 
which could also thus get sufficient funds for granting loans to big 
bom)wers not only for productive purposes but also for repayment of 
old debts. 

After 1920i-30, the period of depression commenced and con- 
tinued tin 1939-40. During this period of depression in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, members of societies found it difficult to make satisfac- 
tory repayments. The result was heavy overdues cropping up in all 
banks. Loans which had been advanced in the days of high prices not 
only exceeded the value of the assets of the members but had also gone 
beyond their repaying capacity. As a result, central banks were cons- 
trained to take coercive action against their defaulting members and 
particularly big borrowers. But the speed with which this action was 
taken was rather slow. As banks did not receive adequate repayments, 
they found it difficult to meet the calls of depositors. Deposits also began 
to fall The banks had, therefore, to seek the assistance of the Provincial 
Bank, Nagpur, for getting loans for meeting the calls of depositors. The 
Provincial Bank granted loans to some of the central banks in Berar for 
the above purpose. But in 1938, it found itself imable to advance any 
more loans, as the business of central banks in Berar had become long- 
term while the Provincial Bank had only short-term capital to invest. 
This refusal on the part of the Provincial Bank to iSp^ce geritral banks 
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in Berar for repayment of deposits made the position of central banks 
vis-a-vis their depositors rather precarious. As a result of coercion 
exercised by them, the banks had only acquired vast areas of land but 
had little cash with them to meet the calls of depositors. The inevitable 
result was that some of the banks had to suspend payments of their liabi- 
lities. 

The circumstances were different in the Central Provinces; but 
even there, the shortage of recoveries and the inability of the Provincial 
Bank to make advances to the central banks for meeting their depositors’ 
liabilities compelled some of them to suspend payments of deposits. The 
Khamgaon Centra] Bank was the first in Berar to suspend payment of 
deposits. It was followed by the Akola Central Bank and gradually 
seven more banks had to suspend payment of deposits in 1939. In the 
Central Provinces, the Hoshangabad Central Bank suspended payment 
in September 1939 and four more banks had to suspend payments in 1940. 

Gole Committee and Government's Communiques, 

As the position of central banks in Berar became precarious, the 
Co-operative Department moved Government in September 1938 to 
appoint a strong Committee of representative co-operators for examin- 
ing the condition of the Co-operative Movement in Berar and to recom- 
mend measures for its revival. Accordingly, the Government of Central 
Provinces and Berar appointed a strong Committee of representative ca 
r)perators on 6-10-1938: — 

(1) to examine the position of the Co-operative Movement in 

Berar in general and of the finances of central banks in 
Berar in particular. 

(2) to suggest ways and means for a remunerative management 

of the lands acquired by central banks; and 

(3) to make proposals for financial accommodation to those central 

banks which were in need of it immediately or for some 
years to come. 

The Committee made an exhaustive investigation and sent its 
recommendations to the Government in February 1939. The Government 
examined the recommendations made by the Committee very carefully 
and enunciated its own policy for the revival of the movement in Beifar 
in its communique dated the 9th September 1939. The proposals con- 
tained in this communique did not commend themselves to the interests 
primarily concerned. In the meanwhile, circumstances dianged on 
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account of the war which broke out and the price of cotton and that of 
land showed a tendency towards rise. Government, therefore, consider- 
ed it proper to review the situation in the light of altered circumstances 
and published another communique, dated the 26th March 1940, laying 
down the principles on which the movement in Berar should be 
resuscitated. 

It also promulgated an amendment to the Co-operative Societies Act, 
1912, enacting section 42-B of the Co-operative Societies Act with a view 
to enable co-operative central banks to arrive at a compromise with their 
creditors in respect of the repayment of their liabilities. 

Meetings of central hanks, arrangements accepted hy their creditors and 
enquiries made under the arrangements^ 

In accordance with the provisions of section 42-B ibid, meetings of 
the creditors of nine central banks in Berar which had suspended pay- 
ment of deposits were convened and held in June 1940. The creditors of 
five banks viz. Yeotmal, Ellichpur, Akola, Buldana and Amraoti, accept- 
ed the arrangements placed before them for the repayment of their claims 
finally while those of the remaining four banks viz. Khamgaon, Malkapur, 
Morsi and Daryapur accepted similar arrangements provisionally and 
decided to consider the arrangements finally in their second meeting to 
be held after the net asset>s of banks wei:e determined by the Registrar. 
The arrangements accepted finally by the creditors of four banks were 
confirmed by the Registrar in July 1940 but that of Amraoti could not 
be confirmed as the Provincial Bank which was one of its creditors raised 
in the meantime an important question in regard to its security rights. 

By this time, four central banks in the Central P!rovinces viz,, 
Hoshangabad, Piparia, Jubbulpore and Murwara had also sxaspended 
payment of deposits and requested the Registrar to apply to them sec- 
tion 42-B. The meetings of their creditors were convened and held in 
August 1940 where the arrangements proposed for the payment of claims 
of creditors were accepted finally. Under these arrangements, the Regis- 
trar was to make enquiries into the assets, habihties and repaying capa- 
city of members of societies with a view to determine the net assets of 
the banks available for payment to their creditors. A majority of mem- 
bers of societies in these banks owned occupancy lands which were not 
transferable. It was, therefore, considered difficult to ascertain the 
exact value of the assets of members unless occupancy lands in their pos- 
session were made mortgageable in favour of co-operative societies and 
made saleable by them. The Registrar therefore, moved the Provincial 
.Govenunent for amending the Central Provinces Tenancy Act to make 
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occupancy lands mortgageable and saleable for co-operative dues. 
When Government agreed to do so, the arrangements accepted by the 
creditors of three banks were confirmed by the Registrar in February 
1941 and that of the 4th bank in March 1941. In the meanwhile one more 
bank in the Central Provinces, viz. Chhindwara, also came under sec- 
tion 42-B. A meeting of its creditors was held in April 1941 and the 
arrangements finally accepted by its creditors were confirmed towards 
the close of April 1941. 

The Provincial Bank which was one of the creditors of the Amraoti 
Central Bank meanwhile prepared another arrangement for the conside- 
ration of the creditors of the bank. Another meeting of creditors of the 
Amraoti Central Bank was, therefore, convened in May 1941 and the 
arrangement finally accepted by creditors was confirmed in July 1941. 
Under this arrangement, a satisfactory compromise was arrived at 
between the Provincial Bank which was a secured creditor and the other 
creditors of the bank. The Provincial Bank declared the value of its 
secured claim at Rs. 4 lakhs and agreed to share pro-rata along with other 
creditors in respect of its imsecured claim minus rupees one lakh which 
it remitted from 1-7-1941. The Provincial Bank also raised a question 
about its security rights in respect of Akola, Buldana, Khamgaon, 
Malkapur and Morsi central banks. The question was carefully consider- 
ed both by the Department and the authorities of the Provincial Bank. 
It was ultimately agreed by the Provincial Bank that it should make 
lump-sum settlements with Akola, Khamgaon, Malkapur and Buldana 
central banks, while in the case of Morsi it agreed to make a settlement 
on the lines of the Amraoti bank. 

Out of the 14 central banks under section 42-B, it was provided in 
the arrangements of 13 of them that enquiries should be made by the 
Registrar into the assets^ liabilities and repaying capacity of mem- 
bers of societies with a view to determine the net assets of the banks 
available for payment to their creditors. In the case of the Yeotmal 
bank, the creditors decided to have the enquiries made by a sub-com- 
mittee of the bank. The creditors of this bank did not wish to avail them- 
selves of Government’s guarantee for payment of interest while the cre- 
ditors of all other banks insisted upon such guarantee. As enquiries 
Were to be made in a number of societies and in several banks, it was 
Considered necessary to lay down detailed instructions for the guidance of 
members of the staff who were expected to make enquiries. The 
instructions prepared were approved by Government, which was also 
pleased to sanction special staff for making enquiries in the banks imder 
Section 42-B. Rehabilitation enquiries were started in January 1941 in 
7 
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the areas of six central banks in Berar, namely, Ellichpur, Daryapur, 
Morsi, Khamgaon, Malkapur and Buldana and two central banks in the 
Central Provinces, namely, Hoshangabad and Jubbulpore. They were 
all finished by the end of July 1941. The results of enquiries were 
approved by Government and the amounts finally determined by the 
Registrar as available to the creditors were communicated to the banks 
concerned in the rainy season of 1941. 

Second meetings of creditors of the Daryapur and Malkapur banks 
were convened in October 1941 for the consideration of the arrange- 
ments based on the results of enquiries while that of Khamgaon Central 
Bank was done in December 1941. The arrangement of the Malkapur 
bank was accepted finally by its creditors and confirmed by the Registrar 
in November 1941; The arrangement accepted by the creditors of the 
Daryapur bank was confirmed in April 1942 as the decision on creditors’ 
claim to have a lien on the assets of the bank after the period of the 
arrangement took some time. The creditors of this bank have given up 
Government guarantee of interest with a view to retain their rights to 
the banks’ assets even after 20 years. For some reason, the meeting of 
the creditors of the Khamgaon bank, which was to be held in December 
1941, had to be adjourned. The adjourned meeting was held in February 
1942 and the arrangement finally accepted by its creditors was confirmed 
towards the close of February 1942. 

The Provincial Bank wanted to have the arrangements made in the 
case of Buldana and Akola central banks revised. A meeting of the 
creditors of the Buldana central bank was convened in December 1941 
to consider the revised arrangement; but as the creditors did not agree; 
the arrangement which was placed before them by the central bank for 
consideration was withdrawn. In the case of the Akola Central Bank, 
the revised arrangement was accepted by its creditors in March 1942 
and confirmed by the Registrar in April 1942. As the creditors of the 
Akola bank did not like fco have their dues conciliated, they gave up 
claim to Grovermnent guarantee of interest. 

During the current co-operative year, (1941-42), rehabilitation 
enquiries were started in the areas of Amraoti and Akola central banks 
in Berar and three central .banks in the Central Provinces viz. Piparia, 
Chhindwara and Murwara. The Amraoti enquiries were fkiished by 
the end of February 1942 and those at Akola by the end of March 1942. 
Enquiries have similarly been finished in all the three C,P. banks. The 
results of enquiries in the two Berar banks have already received the 
approval of Government while in the case of the C.P. banks, the results 
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of enquiries will shortly be received from the special officers in charge of 
enquiries. 


Salient features of the arra^igemeiits 

The following are the salient features of the arrangements which 
have been accepted by the creditors of different banks in the province: — 

(i) A small comirnttee of management has been set up in each 
bank, consisting of one representative of depositors, one each of share- 
holders, affiliated societies and the Provincial Bank and the Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies or his nominee. This committee will practically 
function throughout the period of the arrangement. 

(ii) The period of every arrangement is limited to 20 years. 
During this period, every hank is expected to pay to its creditors the 
amounts which have been estimated as realisable by the Registrar. The 
rates of interest on the estimated amounts which will be made available 
to the creditors of the bank generally vary from 2 to 3 per cent, two in 
banks which are financially weak and three in other banks. The pay- 
ment of interest carries Government guarantee. 

(iii) Out of the cash and liquid assets of banks, a provision has been 
made for paying interest to the creditors and distributing principal pro- 
rata wherever possible, after reserving certain amounts for public 
charges, cost of management etc. Accordingly, first distribution has been 
made in all banks unde*** section 42-B. 

(iv) Some amounts out of cash and liquid assets have been reserv- 
ed for financing affiliated societies so that the ’movement can be kept on 
going. 

(v) The mode^ of appropriation of future realisation has been 
specified. 

(vi) In some arrangements, a provision has been made for 
referring to the Registrar, for decision, all differences, disputes or ques- 
tions regarding the interpretation of the arrangement arising between 
creditors i.e. interest or between any one or more of them on the one 
hand and the central bark on the other. The decision shall be final and 
binding on the parties concerned. 

(vii) In some arrangements, the power of modifying the arrange- 
ment without affecting its substance has been given to a small committee 
consisting of the Registrar as president, a representative of the Pro- 
vincial Bank and a representative of depositors. 
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Implementing the results of rehabilitation enquiries. 

Comprehensive instructions have been drawn up for the guidance 
of the staff of banks v/ho are expected to implement the results of 
rehabilitation enquiries. These instructions have already been issued to 
the central banks concerned. Some banks have already started the work 
of implementing the proposals while some are making preparations for 
doing so. As the rainy season will shortly commence, the work of imple- 
menting rehabilitation proposals will have to be put off. It is hoped that 
this work of implementing rehabilitation proposals will be finished by the 
31st March 1943 or the latest by the 30th June 1943, that is to say, the 
close of the next co-operative year (1942-43) . 


We need to d&i^ehp these services from finance to production so that, when 
0 collapse comes, we shall he strong enough within our own co-operative 
circle to maintain a continuous flow of products that we use. 


— ferrT/ L, Green, 



EFFECTS OF WAR ON RURAL AND URBAN ECONOMY 
IN THE PUNJAB 


Work of the Agricultural Co-operative Organisation 

By 

Ch: MuMTiVZ Aedmad, B.A., 

Inspector^ Co-operative Societies, Jhelum (Ptmjab). 

Before the out-break of the present world war an average peasant 
proprietor in the Punjab would make earnest enquiries from all seem- 
ingly well informed persons like the itinerant village pahvari, a teacher 
or a casual visitor from the tovm who came in contact with him whether 
there was any possibility of a war breaking out. If he received an 
answer in the negative the villager would let slip a remark showing his 
disappointment and appealed to he depressed. During the famous 
Munich Crisis when the world was in the grip of a high political tension 
the villager to whom the news of the impending war had filtered down 
felt buoyant and agitated with suppressed delight. But when happily for 
the world the storm blew over, hut only for a time as the later events 
proved, he cursed his stars and felt as if the expected millennium had 
eluded him once mere. 

This wishful thinking on his part had not a root in any Nero-like 
exultation over the distress and suffering of humanity although such a 
wish is a common human failing but he thought that the advent of war 
would prove a panacea for all his economic ills, and that prices would 
go up bringing in their wake the long hoped-for prosperity and freedom 
from want. The view that the war would prove a solvent of his difficulties 
was based on the experience of the boom period that followed the con- 
clusion of the first world war. The world-wide slump that came after 
this boom and shook the foundations of most stable economic systems 
of the world did not cloud the issue but was regarded as an action of 
blind fate or a mere freak of fortxme or perhaps due to an absence of 
hostilities. 

The prices in the last decade had come to stay at an admittedly 
imeconomic level and his toiling and sweating was unavailmg. 

The incubus of a village money-lender having been removed and 
consequently his Impossible debts practically liquidated or scaled down 
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to a negligible proportion of the original by the far reaching and drastic 
agrarian legislation in this province, he considered that a rise in prices 
now would leave a sufficient margin to him after defraying the land 
revenue and accounting for the cost of production so as to guarantee a 
comfortable way of life for him. In his craving for higher prices conse- 
quent on the outbreak of war he had unconsciously shut his eyes to the 
inevitable misery and affliction that is let loose on the world by a modern 
war. To be more correct, an average villager could have no vision of 
war affecting the whole tenure of life and posing complications and pro^ 
blems that baffle soluti^^n. In short all his hopes and longings were 
pinned on the flare up that would envelope the whole world in its sweep, 

The townsman being more clever and by nature fearful of any sort 
of armed conflict was not so enthusiastic about war as his counterpart in 
a village. In some bigger towns, however, socialistic tendencies 
having been fostered among the working classes there was an unconceal- 
ed desire for a world shake-up which, as they thought, was surely to lead 
not only to the betterment of the economic conditions of masses but to 
an effective share in the administration of the coimtry. 

Such was the back-ground when the war came on at last. From the 
beginning of hostilities in Europe to the autumn of 1941 the war touched 
only a fringe of the village economy. There was no doubt a rise in the 
prices of imported articles but a villager was not appreciably affected by 
it because his needs of such things are very few and limited. But when 
the war clouds on the eastern horizon began to gather and alignment of 
the Japan with the Axis became a foregone conclusion there was a rapid 
diange for the worse and he began to realise how he was tricked by false 
hopes of better days as a result of war. 

By an irony of fate the first visible fruit of war came in the collapse 
of the price of short staple cotton, or what in common parlance is called 
‘Desi Kapas\ which had always found a ready market in Japan. The 
hopes nursed by a zamindar crashed and he was partially disillusioned. 
The long staple cotton or what is popularly known as ^American Kapas^ 
maintained an upward trend in its price for a time; but it began to retrace 
its steps and soon reached the rock bottom pre-war level. 

The short staple cotton is grown extensively throughout the pro- 
vince because this variety has been grown for many centuries, or to be 
more exact, since cotton became popular in this coxmtry and as such 
it has completely become acclimatized and consequently it is less liable 
to disease and can stand a drought much better than long staple cotton 
can. 
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In the Punjab the most lucrative money crop is the cotton. 
With its diminisliing demand leading to a corresponding decline in its 
price it had a most pronounced effeci on the village economy. The war 
having resulted in the rise of prices of a villager’s necessities, however 
limited they may be, disillusioned iiini at last that the war cii which he 
had built so many fond hopes was not an umnixed good after all 

The second important crop of the Punjab is wheat. Over a number 
of successive years in the past the price of wheat ruled more or less 
steady at even less than Rs. 2 per niaund and for this reason it had 
become a mere drug in the market and did not matter much in terms of 
money. The unbroken spell of lean years for more than a decade had 
hit the agriculturist very hard. In some respects wheat is of outstanding 
importance to a cultivator. Not only because he has to set apart a por- 
tion of it for his domestic consumption but because a small percentage is 
earmarked to meet the wages of his employees whether working whole- 
time or part-time. The whole lot of menials and village hangers-on both 
peripatetic and permanent residents try to collect as much v/heat as possi- 
ble by fair means or foul to tide them over the year because it is the 
staple food of the country. Any decline in the price of wheat does, 
therefore, affect the whole fabric of village life. 

The reasons for this run of lean years so far as wheat is concerned 
are traceable to world causes like overproduction in wheat-growing 
countries, especially U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Canada, Argentine, Australia and 
the policy of economic self-sufSciency, the legacy of the world war, and 
complete absence of non-coordination of efforts for the disposal of suiplus 
stocks. The primitive methods of agriculture adopted in this country 
superimposed by disintegration of land-owning classes with their frag- 
mentary holdings could not hold their own against modern methods 
of agriculture practised by more civilized countries. The Collective and 
State farming of Russia ousted India from the wheat markets of Europe 
and the Middle East. The Australian and Argentine wheat was 
imported into this coimtry to the detriment of the indigenous product. 
All these facts combined to make wheat the Cinderella of all the money 
crops. If the Government of India had not come to the rescue of the 
wheat growing peasant by raising a tariff wall against the imported com- 
modity and reducing the railway freight he would have been badly let 
down. Such was the importance of wheat when the catastrophe of war 
broke on the world. The lack of shipping space and threat to the trade 
routes in the Far East and Pacific ocean and buying up of large stocks of 
wheat for exportation to Iran reacted favourably on the price of wheat 
and the stocks that had been piled up during the slump period vanished 
away. A steady rise in the price of wheat again raised the hopes of the 
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villager and lie expected that his loss in cotton would be more than offset 
by ids gain in wheat. This fact restored his morale and the vision of 
a comfortable life began to assume a concrete shape. But the Fates 
had something else in store for him. 

As already mentioned, towards the autumn of 1941 large stocks ol 
wheat were purchased by the military authorities for their own needs as 
?well as for exportation to Iran and the Middle East, with the result that 
the principal wheat markets were squeezed out of their stocks. The 
scarcity of wheat and other food grains led to many complications and 
consequent embarrassment of the people. 

The Government of India were wise enough to foresee the impend- 
ing shortage of wheat and appointed an officer of the Indian Civil Service 
as Wheat Controller. The appointment oi Wheat Controller had not 
come too soon. He had been hardly installed in office and taken stock of 
the situation when the demon of wheat famine began to raise its head. 
Wheat became so scarce at some centres in the Punjab that all the 
energies of the District Officers were taxed to the full in meeting the 
rigours of the famine. This shortage can well he judged from the state- 
ment of the Premier made on the floor of the Assembly when the Gov- 
ernment was accused of bungling and lack of enthusiasm and foresight 
with regard to the welfare of the public that the stocks of wheat at the 
time of the statement could only sustain the province for a week only. 
This revelation sprang a most unpleasant surprise on the province 
and great confusion and excitement ensued. 

The Government had also controlled the price of wheat in time at 
Rs. 4-6-0 per maund. In landowning quarters this control was resented 
and interpreted as an unjustifiable cold douche to their interests. When 
the wheat famine was approaching its climax in February and March this 
year, the controlled price helped in sending large stocks of wheat under- 
ground and in giving rise to ‘black market’ activities and profiteering on 
an extensive scale. Fortunately the Deputy Commissioners had been 
armed with the powers of commandeering of wheat stocks. The notifica- 
tion making it obligatory on holders of wheat stocks exceeding 2() maunds 
to submit returns in respect of the wheat in their possession to the Deputy; 
Com m i s sioner did ease the situation to some extent and led the officers to 
form a more accurate estimate of the existing stocks and enabled them 
to find their bearings. 

Inspite of the best will and efforts on the part of the Government and 
the District Officers to remove or whittle down the evil effects of the 
wheat famine, much distress and suffering prevailed among the masses, 
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though it was only of a short duration because tlie harvesting season 
was fast approaching. The wheat and atta depots that were swiftly 
organized in cities and populous areas by the Government or charitable 
persons and institutions were overwhelmed by the public in a scramble 
for obtaining the wheat or flour as the case may be. AH efforts to handle 
the swarming mobs and to make them form queues came to nothing 
At these centres wheat was stringently rationed and given out in 
small doles. The waiting crowds contained a fair sprinkling of the aged, 
infirm, women and children whose cries and appeals for instant attention 
couched often in piteous words would melt even a heart of stone. The 
town labourers and other poor sections of the urban population had often 
to go without wheat flour and much precious time of an earning member 
of the family was wasted in knocking about for obtaining the atta for his 
family. 

Although the village masses did not come out entirely imscathed 
yet the main brunt of the acute shortage of wheat was experienced by the 
comparatively easy-going urban masses. Ttie villager is by habit, 
environment and occupation less vulnerable to the rigour of a famine 
and this factor stood him in good stead on the whole. 

The Deputy Commissioners who were mainly responsible for the 
relief of distress in local areas freely drew upon the help of the Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Organization which by its training and scope is 
eminently well-equipped for meeting a menace of this mtiTO 

The scarcity of wheat flour for the first time demonstrated so palpa- 
bly the repercussions of war on the body politic of the country that even 
a man in the street began to realise that the war was on and that it was 
not an unalloyed blessing. The villager, or to be more correct a zamin- 
dar, who so ardently prayed for war and cherished its memory had to 
revise his ideas under the impact of the wheat famine. His sroall gain 
in wheat was quickly neutralized by his loss in cotton and by the rising 
cost of his living. Simple and primitive though he was, and still to a 
large extent is, yet with the march of times and with the means of trans- 
port becoming cheaper, more convenient and ample by a net work of 
railways and development of road communications even an average 
thick-skinned villager’s outlook was widened and small luxuries and 
amenities previously foreign to a village life became his necessities of life. 
The prosperity that is due to expansion of irrigation system and springing 
up of several neat colony towns planned according to modem standards 
of sanitation and hygiene has further contributed to the transformation of 
a villager. 
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In addition to a rise in the cost of living in villages the output of agri- 
cultural products in its totality has fallen off as a result of shortage of 
agricultural labour. The recruitment in the Army and its Auxiliary 
Services, the speeding up and expansion of war industries has attracted 
the unemployed and unemployable of the village who, being sick of a 
hfe of unrelievec. boredom and monotony and finding prospects of easy 
promotion in the army, thronged the recruiting booths in their tens and 
htmdreds. The attraction of an army career has seriously depleted the 
flower of manhood in districts such as Rawalpindi and Jhelum which are 
regarded as very fertile recruiting areas in India. Similarly the areas 
dependent on rainfall where the village youth is not pre-occupied with 
any serious matters, beyond serenading, raking up a row or casual turn at 
the plough as the vagaries of weather permit have been drained of their 
youth to a marked extent leading inevitably to a decrease in the inci- 
dence of production owing to elimination of competitive wages or follow- 
ing the reduction in the number of farm labourers their stock has risen 
resulting in an increase in the cost of production. 

In some districts or areas like Jhelum the scarcity of agricultural 
labour is so acute that women have to take the place of men in professions 
which had hitherto been the preserves of men only. The war has there- 
fore acted as a double-edged weapon. It has raised the price of wheat 
and other foodstuffs on the one hand and has led to a decrease in the 
total output of production on the other. 

The dwellers of towns and cities or those classes which do not depend 
on agriculture for a living have strangely enough generally fared much 
better under war conditions. The price's of foodstuffs and other neces- 
saries of life having been controlled the cost of living has not risen, com- 
mensurate with the rise in income of an average city dweller. The shop- 
keepers and traders are having a roaring trade and profiteering is 
widespread on account of limited supplies of essential articles for re^ 
plenishment of stocks notwithstanding the fact that vigorous efforts have 
been made by the administration to check profiteering and other back- 
door methods resorted to by the trading commxmity generally. 

The fillip that has been given to the trade and industry by war and 
extensive building programmes undertaken by the Defence Department 
have provided more jobs than there are available men to fill them, with 
the result that even the unskilled raw hands have been taken on regardless 
of their antecedents and suitability for the job. 

As briefly referred to earlier the Agricultural Co-operative Organi-* 
zation has played and is playing an important role in influOTceing the 
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course of village life. It has identified itself closely with the service of 
humanity and alleviation of suffering and distress caused by the war. 

The touring duties of its staff and their closer association with the 
village masses not only enable them to study the causes of disaffection 
more clearly and at source but their influence can be counted on in 
counteracting the forces of evil. The reverses and set-backs suffered by 
the United Nations at the hands of the Axis had undoubtedly led to 
much searcliing of hearts and a defeatist mentality in some quarters. 
The situation was, therefore, capitalized by rumour mongers and consci- 
ous or unconscious enemy agents and fifth columnists. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Organization is best fitted to give an 
antidote to the virus of communal rivahies and petty jealousies rampant 
in villages or towns, the more so during war time. Their mission is to 
finance the agriculturist and other do^ra-trodden elements of society and 
act as their true friend, philosopher and guide. An employee of this 
organisation is less liable to be imbued with ideas of officialdom on account 
of the nature of his duties. There is a common saying in the Punjab 
villages that “a peasant is equally reckless whether rich or poor’’. So 
long as this ignorance is there, he stands in need of extraneous help to 
put his house in order, and here is a task for an ideal officer of the Co- 
operative Department. 

It cannot, however, be said that there has not been any rise whatso- 
ever in the income of an average villager. In addition to the increase in 
the price of food grains and cereals his income is augmented by a 
member of the family having joined up the army or by being absorbed 
elsewhere as a result of war. 

The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab has, of late, made con;- 
siderable headway apart from its credit side and has ramifications which 
touch on every aspect of a citizen’s life thus providing numerous chances 
of contact with humanity in all its grades. An employee of this 
Department is not only called upon to do propaganda in favour of Govern- 
ment but he has often to collect subscriptions from villagers collectively 
and severally and to bring home on them the virtues of thrift by persuad- 
ing them to contribute towards various war loan funds. It is 
here that a delicate ground has to be trodden. It is a most difficult job* 
to induce an ignorant country bloke to realise the benefits of countribut- 
ing to a war fund, because attempts in this direction are regarded with 
suwspicion and likely to be mistaken for coercion. 

The Agricultural Co-operative Organization is making strides in 
the marketing field as well during the war. The opening of Co-oper^^ 
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tive Commission shops in almost all the important markets and the 
appointment of an, Assistant Registrar (Marketing) and the subordinate 
staff can nullify the machinations of the non-agriculturist marketing 
community which used to force down prices by the worst sort of collusion. 

There is also a possibility of the State buying the stocks of wheat 
and other food grains with a view to stablising the prices. The Agricul- 
tural Co-operative Organization is even called upon to shoulder this 
responsibility. This is, however, a novel experiment suggestive of Socia- 
lism and likely to open up a new chapter in the history of economic life 
cf the country. 


Without the Co-operatwe Movement, there would he no real order but tha^ 
imposed by ike compulsion of power^ in other words, the eternal jungle, more or less 
policed. 


—Dr. Ruf. 



CO-OPERATIVE STORES AND WORKING CLASSES 


By 

K, C. Pi,AMAKRISHNAN, 

University of Madras. 

The consumers’ movement was an offspring of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The early co-operative stores in England were, like the trade 
unions, organised a hundred years back by industrial workers as a 
protest against the evils of the factory system, They received miserable 
wages for long hours of work, and often the wages had to be spent in the 
truck shops kept by employers. They organised themselves as wage- 
earners in trade unions and as wage-spenders in co-operative stores. 
The Government parsed laws against combinations, but it could not 
deprive the workers of the power to purchase their food and clothing 
v/here they liked. Robert Owen preached to the workers: ^^You must 

be your own merchants and your own manufacturers to be able to 

supply yourselves with goods of the best quality and at the lowest price.” 

The members of the early stores including Rochdale purchased and 
sold groceries to themselves with the object of not only freeing them- 
selves from the evils of truck, but also of saving in the process enough 
capital to build up industries or buy farms wherein the members could 
be employed, to establish what they called “a self-supporting home 
colony of xmited interests.” This ideal of self- employment in factory or 
on land and the control of production by worker-members had to be given 
Hip, but not without a good deal of trial and error. It was discovered in 
oourse of time that industry, if not agriculture, should be organised on 
the basis of ^production for use’, i.e., from the point of view of workers 
and others as consumers, instead of ‘production for profit’ under the 
control, and in the interest, of workers as producers. Since this dis- 
covery of the consumer’s role the movement has achieved stupendous 
results in the area it covers and the population it serves in all industri- 
ally advanced countries of Europe, in the multiplicity of goods and 
services it offers and the standards of quality it has set up even for poor 
consumers. 

This emi^iasis on consumers’ point of view meant that the move- 
pient must be open to mep and women of ^11 classes, and uot merely to 
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those of the working class. “It is a new social order, in which the 
economic division between capitalist and worker has ceased to exist ” 
After the first flush of idealism, the leaders of labour and of co-operation 
in Britain were not so keen on revolutionising the prevailing economic 
order as on fitting the working class into it and using co-operation as “an 
effective means of reconciling private interest with the public good”. 
Co-operation came to be defined simply as a ^method of trading’ open to 
all, whatever their social or political views. There was in fact a disincli- 
nation even in 1913 to secure a closer union between the co-operative 
movement and the forces of organised labour in the political field. Asso- 
ciation with the Labour Party was agreed to by the Co-operative 
Congress only twenty years back, after the unfair treatment meted to 
the stores during the last war by the Government. 

In spite of all these attempts to refute the century-old notion of 
leaders like Dr. Wm. King that “Co-operation is a subject entirely 
for the working classes. The rich have nothing to do with it,” the 
membership of the co-operative movement in Great Britain was declared 
by Mr. and Mrs. Webb twenty years ago to be “still overwhelmingly 
working class in character”. There was just a sprinkling of the middle 
class — “the black-coated proletariat,” composed of clerks, teachers, minor 
officials and junior professionals in towns where retail shop-keeping was 
still in the hands of small traders while the old established co-operative 
with a number of branches and an imposing central premises dominated 
the whole area. 

A member of the recent American Inquiry on Co-operative Enter- 
prise in Europe (1937) observed: “European consumer co-operation is 

characteristically a class movement No small amount of the loyalty 

of members is the result of their devotion to it as an instrument to 
improve their position in the class struggle. ..With all society strati- 
fied, as it is in Europe, it is not strange that people of the ‘upper classes’ 
avoid the workers’ store”. In several countries in Europe the stores 
were openly aligned with Socialist politics and contributed funds to 
them, and co-operation was viewed as the economic agency of the Sociar 
list State. It is only in Scandinavian countries and in Switzerland that 
the movement had begun to attract the middle class, who did not have 
much conviction in the superiority of co-operation but resorted to it as 
a matter of convenience. 

In the United States the membership of most of the urban stores is 
made up of “middle class folks mo.st of whom are probably not labour 
conscious, with a mixture of intellectuals and idealists who are 
enthusiasts for labour unionism”. It is seriously doubted if consumer 
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co-poeratives will develop very much in a country with the size and 
heterogeneity of population as the United States, where retail distribu- 
tion by chain-stores and mail-order houses is far more efficient than in 
Europe, while the industrial and farm- workers are more mobile and are 
as keen as professionals on adding dollars to their income as on 
making small incomes go as far as possible in supplying needs or build- 
ing up family savings. Individualism, having been long supported by 
public policy and tradition, is still rampant in the United States and there 
are few who believe that “Consumers^ co-operation is a highway to 
Utopia” among working class leaders. The decision of one man is 
enough to build up an individual enterprise. But a co-operative organi- 
sation involves the spread of enthusiasm among a large number. 


In India co-operation is not so much a faith or a movement as a 
State policy. The Government inaugurated co-operative credit, nearly 
forty years back, essentjally for the benefit of agriculturists. It is sur- 
prising that Civil Servants coming from Britain, “the cradle of consu- 
mers’ co-operation”, should have not only made no provision at first, but 
evinced so little interest even later in the stores for the benefit of the 
growing number of industrial workers in India. At an early Conference 
of the Registrars of Co-operative Societies the idea of stores in villages 
and even in smaller towns was ruled out. It was suggested that stores 
should be developed only in the larger towns where the cost of living 
was too high for wage-earners; but ^they must stand on their own 
strength’ without much official supervision and assistance. They were 
to avoid speculation in any form such as cornering grain for sale at a 
higher price in a distant market, and they were to seU at market price 
^thereby minimising competition with the legitimate trader.’ This 
exhibition of needles^, nervousness shows how far removed the Civilians 
in India were from the British working class leaders v/ho had tli^ vision 
of a co-operative commonwealth where all private profit would be abolish- 
ed and aU means of production would be owned by associations of consu- 
mers organised as a state, municipality or co-operative society. 

In spite of this lack of encouragement and even statutory provision 
for store societies, a number of them were organised by middle class 
intellectuals in some cities and larger towns -of South India and th^ were 
obliged to tack on a credit section in order to get registered under the 
Co-operative (Credit) Societies Act of 1904. After the Act wm amended 
in 1912 providing for independent store societies, there were not many 
additions for some years. It was the abnormal rise in prlc^ after the 
termination of the last war that led to &e oa^anisation dt a number of 
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stores in urban and even rural areas in Madras and some 
other provinces by co-operative officials as well as non-officials. Many 
of these stores had to be wound up one after another with the fall in 
prices even before the economic depression set in, though this accele- 
rated the pace of decline. Most of the earlier stores founded and run 
by non-officials survived, and they have been steadily, though slowly, 
growing, But membership in most of them has been practically con- 
fined to the middle-class with just a sprinkling of the richer gentry. 

Though predominantly middle-class these stores have never shut 
out the working class from membership. A share is generally five 
rupees, which can be paid in five instahnents if an applicant is unable to 
pay it in one lump sxim. In fact the lower middle class, constituting the 
majority of members of our store societies, is not economially as well off 
as the organised working class members forming the backbone of the 
movement in Great Britain. Many of our store members are by no means 
intellectually inferior, and are in fact more educated than most members 
of British co-operative stores. There is no lack of intellectual apprecia- 
tion of the high principles and Iho cosmopolitan character of consu- 
mers* co-operation. There is often an expression of sympathy with the 
lot of the working class, but it is not sustained or vigorous; indeed it 
grows feeble in the midst of aspirations of many a middle class man to 
rise higher in the social scale and the fear of slipping down to a lower 
level. 

The economic condition of the working class in this country is far 
too wretched for comparison wiffi that of any industrial country at present, 
or even perhaps of the members of early co-operative stores in Britain, 
The workers in the larger textile and other mills have no doubt a 
steadier and bigger income than the unorganised workers, but it is in 
most cases too low to meet the cost of living in urban areas, even 
according to Indian standards, and many are therefore indebted to the 
merchant or moneylender. They cannot be good customers in middle 
class stores, which insist on payment of cash for all purchases, even if the 
latter xmdertake to stock the definitely inferior grades of goods which 
alone they can unfortunately afford to purchase out of their meagre 
income. The practical difficulties involved in the buying and selling of 
different grades of commodities to suit different classes of members in a 
country where markets are so unorganised and the grading of goods by 
any acceptable authority is yet in an experimental stage and most of 
the articles are sold loose, can be fully appreciated only by those who 
have some experience of the administration of store societies. 

The Department of Co-operation in Madras has been advising the 
?niddle-class stores, already in the field for a number of years, to extend a 
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helping hand to the working class people not only by selling goods to 
them but by admitting them as ‘B dass members', each paying a nominal 
share capital (of even as low as eight annas) but without the right to 
vote at meetings or stand for election to the board of management. 
This could not appeal to co-operators — ^to have an inferior class of mem- 
bers who could not aspire for a place in the management nor even exer- 
cise the vote in favour of a representative or director to voice their views 
in the meeting of the general body or the board of directors. Meanwhile, 
the spread of the war to the Eastern countries threatened to create a 
critical situation in respect of the supply of essential foodstuffs to the 
people. The Government feared, even at the outbreak of the war, a 
scarcity of supplies in the country and consequent proSeering by 
merchants at the expense of the poor consumers even if prices were con- 
trolled. There was a departmental drive in Madras to organise a number 
of stores in urban and rural areas with the result that the total number 
of stores in the Presidency quadrupled in the course of two yeans 
(1939-41). And the Registrar remarked with gusto that “if profiteering 
had continued the number and business of co-operative stores would 
have increased by leaps and bounds." As a matter of fact, however, 
several of these stores have had very little business, and some of the 
best advertised am.ong them have been already closed, in spite of 
tremendous efforts made to build the new structure — often top-down, 
creating a district wholesale and then organising a number of primary 
societies and providing easy credit from the central bank. 

There are, however, some stores in the mofussU which have taken 
root, but it is not known how far the working classes in town and country 
have benefited by them. Most of them are too poor and too little credit- 
worthy to have made much use of the stores. No doubt in a period of 
emergency, when private shop-keepers dose their door or demand 
excessive prices, the stores are bound to be popular even with the 
working classes if only they can pay cash. Many of the casual labourers 
cannot get goods on credit^ they can buy only in small doses each day or 
twice or thrice a week. Such buying involves losses of 10 to 25 per cent, 
compared with buying in bulk once a month or a fortnight. The retailer 
takes a heavier toll for the slower turnover, unlike a co-operative store. 

The T.U.C.S.* has, at the invitation and with the aid of the Govern- 
ment, undertaken since the beginning of this year to cater to a much 
larger public than its 7,000 members, who with their families would 
constitute not more than 5 per cent of the population of the Madras city, 
almost all belonging to the middle class. Thirty new depots have been 

♦The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society Ltd., IMras, 

% 
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opened in parts of the city not served by the 30 branches of the Society. 
Sales have been thrown open to non-members in branches as well as in 
depots. Articles and grades of articles in great demand by the poor have 
been purchased and sold along with those that have always been 
demanded by members. There is no doubt, judging by the volume of 
sales of certain commodities in the last six months that the poorer classes 
have benefited by this new service of the premier store, especially after 
the emergency that arose in April last when most of the private shops 
were dosed and the rest went on profiteering while the T.U.C.S. charged 
only the prices fixed by the Prices Advisory Committee for essential 
articles. If the new customers of the T.U.C.S. discover that they had 
been previously paying too high prices for the inferior articles they 
had been buying in small quantities, especially for credit, and realise that 
they stand to gain by buying their requirements in a co-operative store, 
it will be a great gain to the consumers’ movement. 

If the workers in one factory or the Corporation or the railway com- 
pany organised a store society of their own it would be easier for the 
T.U.C.S. to supply them goods at wholesale rates. If several such socie- 
ties of working classes were organised in the Presidency, they might 
think of a wholesale of their own in due course. There are in fact isolatw 
ed stores all over the country, each of persons belonging to one establish- 
ment. Not all of them are registered under the Co-operative Societies 
Act, though they may be called 'co-operative’ and may be run on co- 
operative lines in many respects, while those registered under the Act 
are not in all respects really co-operative. These societies whose mem- 
bership is not open to any but employees of particular establishments 
may be expected to grow strong and become stable after some years 
on account of the spirit of solidarity developed among co-workers, as 
the Army and Navy Stores, Civil Service Stores, Railway Stores, etc. 
have grown in many coimtries in Europe. A great advantage from the 
business point of view, even if it is not co-operative, is that the members 
of such a society are permitted to buy their requirements on credit up to 
some percentage of their wages or salary on their authorising the pay- 
disbursing officer to deduct their dues to the society from their wages or 
salary. But such a system of credit weakens the sense of responsibility 
of many members and they feel more obliged than willing to continue to 
buy from the society because of credit facilities, even if prices are put up 
and quality of goods leaves much to be desired. Complaints against 
defects of administration of the society cannot be strong or effective 
when members face some of their official superiors on the board 
management. Subservience to the employers is bound to be greater 
where they supply part of the working capital^ provide rent-free build^ 
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mgs and transport facilities free or at reduced rates. The worst abuse 
met with in such societies is the practice of imprudent or intemperate 
employees to buy goods up to the limit of their credit and sell them away 
to non-members and even shop-keepers at lower prices, just to get some 
cash for the day^s indulgence. 

The Madras Southern Mahratta Railway ‘Co-operative’ Society, 
established as early as 1878, had to wind up its business a few years back 
tbougb it had more than 7,000 members and a paid-up share cpital of 
Rs. I,31j000 and total sales of Rs. 55.000 on an average per month in the 
head-office at Madras and the ten branches scattered all over the line. 
Some of the abuses pointed out above were found in this society but the 
immediate causes of failure are not known to us. There was a desire 
expressed at General Body meetings to have the Society registered 
under the Co-operative Act, but it was not accepted by the authorities. 
Hie South Indian Railway Co-operative Stores Society was established 
in 1908, but not under the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904, as there 
was no provision for store society in that Act. But even later it has not 
been converted. It has its head-office at Trichinopoly and 17 branches 
all over the line. It has a membership of 7,200 and a paid-up share 
capital of Rs. l,31^550. It had sales of about Rs. 56,000 per month in 
1940-41. It was Rs. 60,000 previously, the fall being due to the decline 
in the arrival and sale of ‘‘European stores”. In fact all the railway 
stores seemed to command greater sales of European stores than the 
“country stores” in demand among Indian members. The department 
of wines and spirits in the S, I. R. Co-operative Stores accounted for 12 
per cent of total sales. On the other hand menial workers in the railway 
who get no fixed pay and have no provident fund are not eligible to the 
privilege of membership of the store. The Mysore Railway Co-opera- 
tive Stores Societv was obliged to close its doors a few years back, it is 
said, on account of heavy credit sales, amateurish and top-heavy manage- 
ment. The best known of the railway stores functioning under the Co- 
operative Societies Act is the B.B. & C.I. Ry. Stores with its head-office 
at Ajmer and branches in Bombay. It has about 2,()00 members and 
sales of Rs. 2 lakh®’, per year. It is claimed that at Ajmer it is such a 
force in the market that its prices control the market. But the best of 
i^ilway stores does not cater to the needs of the working class in parti- 
cular, it is a cross section of all ranks of men employed in the 
company. This is perhaps a necessity in the case of raEway stores, as 
employees are scattered, some of Ihem far from the reach of good private 
shops. 

Some textile and other mEls have been rmming stores, each for the 
workers of a particular mill, frankly under employers’ control and witK 
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their financial and other aid hut with no thought of making any profit 
out of the business, being content with a small margin to maintain the 
establishment. The Buckingham and Carnatic Mills in Madras have been 
running a big store from 1922 for the benefit of their workers. Food- 
stuffs, clothing and toilet articles are sold to the extent of more than a 
lakh of rupees per month on a system of credit up to a high percentage 
of accrued wages, though only for permanent hands. Some goods are 
sold at less than market price, often 25 per cent less it is said. A few 
representatives of w^orkers are also consulted in the selection of goods. 
But the management of the stores is in the hands of the 
company’s superior employees nominated for the purpose. 
Even the labour union composed exclusively of the workers of the 
B. & C. Mills wanted to get it registered under the Co-operative 
Societies Act, which, would do away with the paternal character of 
the stores and give the v/orkers a real voice in the management. But it 
has not been permitted by the management either because of the fear of 
its collapse or the loss of control. Some other mills in India have also 
been running similar stores though not with so much aid and to so much 
material advantage of the workers. Some of them might degene- 
rate into truck shops. 

The Department of Co-operation in Madras, therefore, did 
well in organising recently a number of co-operative stores for mill wor- 
kers though each is confined to workers in a particular mill — especially 
in Madura and Coimbatore, where there are 30 such stores, some of which 
were visited by the writer of this paper last summer. By far the biggest 
of them is the Store Society catering to the workers of the Madura Mills. 
TTiere were nearly 6,000 members with a paid-up share capital of 
Rs. 50,000 and monthly sales of Rs. 50,000. The Company has not only 
placed a very spaciotis building at the service of the society for a nomi- 
nal rent of Re. 1 per month but also granted loans to the tune of Rs. 80,000 
at 4 per cent interest, and what is more, it has given subsidies to the 
extent of Rs. 1 lakh, the principal object of which is to enable the society 
to sell provisions at less than cost price, in fact at pre-war prices. The 
society did not suffer any loss at first, because of favourable purchases 
made prior to the rise in prices. The members got even a rebate of one 
anna per rupee of purchases. But the loss began from Augut 1941 and 
the Company had to make good the loss by a subsidy of Rs. 50,000. And 
still the selling price is said to be below market price by 4 annas in the 
rupee as regards some essential artidfes. The Society was looking 
forward to a continuance of the benign employers’ subsidy. 

Sale at market price and dividend on purchase at the end of a half- 
year is uhdoutedly a better business rule as well as co-operative principl^^ 
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— tliougli the more impecunious members might not care so much for a 
distant dividend as for immediate relief. But members earning regular 
wages must be educated to it — ‘the art of saving in spending*. Besides 
sale at less than market price is liable to be abused and the goods may 
be passed on to non-members and even private shops, which is a frustra*- 
tion of the aim of the store to benefit workers. 

The mill workers’ stores in Coimbatore are smaller, even as the 
mills there are much smaller than the ‘Madura mills’; and each mill is 
expected to have a separate store for its workers in or near the mill 
compound. Not only is the building given ren1>-free by the management, 
but some working capital is also advanced to supplement the paid-up 
share capital and to set off any loss accruing from the sale of goods at 
less than market price. The worker members appreciate this concession 
at a time of soaring prices; and they are eager to buy large quantities of 
rice, jaggery, sugar, coffee seeds, etc., which are all sold at less than 
market price. The mill stores in Coimbatore are more loyal to their 
Central Co-operative Stores in purchasing their requirements than the 
Madura Mill Store has been towards its central institution, the Madura 
Ramnad Co-operative Wholesale. Loyalty is perhaps a virtue of neces- 
sity in the case of smaller units. The management of each of the mill 
stores in Coimbatore is largely in the hands of the employers or their 
nominees and the board of directors of the Central Stores is more repre- 
sentative of the employers than the employees of mills. On the whole 
there is. at present, too much of patronage and control by the employers, 
though the ultimate aim is perhaps to democratise the administration of 
stores. This is not easy until the need for credit facilities ceases to be 
felt; and this cannot happen until wages are raised considerably— at 
least to the level of the salaries of the lower middle class. It may then 
be possible to amalgamate the different small units of separate mill 
stores into one large and powerful urban store as in industrially 
advanced countries. 


Consumers^ Co-operation alone regards the human being and his needs as the 
basis of the whole economic system, its driving force and goal. It therefore invests 
the individml, in his capacity as a consumer, with the supreme right of decision. 


--Anders Oeme. 



THE PLACE OF CO-OPEEAUVE ORGANISATIONS 
IN THE WAR AND POST-WAR ECONOMY 

Plan for an enquiry by International Labour OiBce, Montreal. 

LETPEB TO THE PRESIDENT, ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTES’ 
ASSOCIATION. 

Dear Mr. Eamadas Pantulu, 

I liave not written to you for a long while now, and when I last saw you at the 
International Co-operative Congress we were living in happier times. 

Co-operators all over the w^orld are still awaiting better times, and those in a 
position to think and act are tiying to prepare the way for these better times. 

Although I can imagine your present difficulties and realise how great and how 
numerous are the calls on your time, I do not hesitate to appeal to your devotion to 
co-operation, and to have recourse both to your experience and to your authority 
in the following matter. 

As the enclosed documents will show, the International Labour Office is starting 
an Enquiry for the purpose of defining the place of co-operation in the war and 
post-war economy. The Indian co-operative movement, of course, should have its 
say in such an enquiry, and that is the reason why I am writing to you, as President 
of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. 

While I am asking the head of our Indian Branch, Mr. P. P. Pillai, of New 
Delhi, to send questionnaires to tlie interested Eegistrars of co-operative societies, 
I am also forwarding the same questioimaire direct to the organisations mentioned 
in the enclosed list.* Several of the questionnaires will probably reach you 
separately, at the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association, The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, the Madras Provincial Co-operative Union, etc. 

The contribution which I venture to request from you is two -fold; not only the 
collecUon of information will be greatly enriched by the expression of your personal 
views and experience, and by the replies to be prepared by the organisations for 
which you are directly responsible; but it will also benefit by your authority as 
leader of the All-Indian Co-operative Movement and as its international representa- 
tive. We wotild appreciate it if you would kindly take the necessary steps to 
encourage those responsible in the various organisations in the different Provinces 
and States to give a full and early reply to the questionnaire. Should you feel that 
the questionnaire should he sent to more organisations than those mentioned in the 
list, I would be grateful if you would kindly do so, and for this purpose, I am 
enclosing a few extra copies. 

I know I am leaning rather heavily on you. but it is for a good cause, and I am 
confident that I can count on your kind collaboration, for which please accept my 
sincere thanks in advance. 

With kind regards, 

I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

M. COLOMBAIN. 

♦Copies of the questionnaire were sent to twenty institutions, of which 9 are 
Provincial Co-operative BanJes and 10 are Provincial Co-operative Institutes, besides 
the two All-India Co-operative Associations, 
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CIRCULAR LEnm FROM E>iTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 


Dear Sh\ 

One of the outstanding featui’es of the Conference of the International Labour 
Organisation held in New York and Washington, In October-November 1941, was 
undoubtedly the adoption of a lesolution on post-war emergency and reconstruction 
measures. 

After placing on record the general recognition that the International Labour 
Organisation was peculiaily fitted to play an important role in the woi'k of prepar- 
ing for post-war emergency, and in laying the foundations on which post-war recon- 
struction should build, the resolution indicated in general terms the nature of the 
role thus assigned to the International Labour Organisation. It also outlined the 
network of multifarious forms of assistance which will be necessary for the fulfil- 
ment of those duties by tlie Organisation. 

At its recent session ihe Emergency Committee of the Governing Body of the 
I.L.O. implemented the resolution and defined more precisely the task entrusted to 
the Organisation, as well as the conditions imder which this task can be achieved. 

In this respect due account was taken of the clause of the resolution referring 
to “agencies whose present activities in the social and economic field affect tire con- 
ditions under which post-war programmes will he carried out”, and the Emergency 
Committee authorised the International Labour Office to establish the necessary con- 
tacts for collaboration with such agencies. 

For those who have watched the steady and impressive development of co-ope- 
rative organisations in the course of the last 20 odd years, there is no doubt that 
those organisations, by reason -both of their achievements and of the principles and 
methods which they embody, are peculiarly fitted to contribute to the preparation 
and carrying out of definite parts of post-war programmes. It has, therefore, been 
decided to have recourse once more to their collaboration, the readiness and value 
of which have been appreciated on many occasions by the International Labour 
Office. 

Please find enclosed an outline of some of the problems, for which the Interna- 
tional Labour Office feels that data supplied by Co-operative organisations are most 
needed at the present time. 

Hoping to receive a reply at your earliest convenience, and thanking you in 
advance for your kind collaboration, 


I am, 

Yours sincerely, 

M. COLOMBAIN. 

Chief of the Co-operation Service. 


!C!he main obfect of the enquiry is to collect facts and figures which may gauge 
the contribution that Co-operaUve organisations can give to fiie solution of the 
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immediate post-war problems, as well as to the planiuiig aiid execution of long-term 
reconstruction measures. In the following outline of the problems involved, the 
questions in part III refer directly to that object. 

As it is generally assumed tliat social and economic institutions and procedure of 
the post-war period may, in some cases and in some measure, resemble those of the 
war period, part 11 aims at defining the place which co-opeative organisations occupy 
in the wartime economic life of their respective countries, and then participation in 
the measures of economic and social organisation taken by public authorities. 

As the responsibilities that may be assumed by co-operative organisations in 
post-war efforts obviously depend on their present and future state of development, 
on their functions, on the number of countries covered by the movement, etc. 
part I, will serve to collect such data, and to show the trend of co-operative develop- 
ment in the course of recent years. 

The list of questions below may appear unusually long, but this results from the 
importance of the enquiry. It will be observed, however, that some questions con- 
cern particular types of co-operative organisations in certain countries, while others 
interest other groups of co-operative organisations in the same or in other countries. 
It has been thought that a general view of the whole set of questions would enable 
each organisation to gain a better general idea of the enquiry as a whole and to 
understand correctly the exact scope and meaning of the questions it is expected to 
answer. 

At the same time the Bst of questions is not intended to be exhaustive, and any 
relevant data will be welcome, even if not covered by any of the items listed. 

Each question below bears a different number. In replying there will be no 
necessity to repeat the question, provided that each reply has the appropriate 
number. 

In view of Ihe urgency of the action to be taken as a result of this enquiry, it 
is hoped that the co-operative organisations, in spite of the burden of their present 
tasks, will offer full and speedy collaboration, and reply as soon as they possibly can. 
From distant countries, replies by air mail will be greatly appreciated. 


OUTLINE OF PROBLEMS 

I. CO-OPERATIVE ORGANISATION IN GENEBAU. 

A. Most recent numerical data. 

1. Number of your affiliated societies. 

2. Number of their members, 

3. Amount of trade by the affiliated societies. 

4. Amount of trade by their central organisation. 

5. Value of own production of affiliated societies. 

6. Value and nature of the Central organisation's own production* 

7. For the sake of comparison, it would be extremely useful if the figures 

under 1 and 2 could be given say for Ml, 1921, 1931 and 1941 
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8. Comparisons for the data under 3, 4, 5 and 6 would give more correct results 

if the figures supplied for the selected years refer to volume as well as to 
value. 

B. Specific Actions Undertaken. 

9 . What action has your organisation been able to take to counteract mono- 

polistic practices and monopolistic prices? And with what results? 

10. Please supply facts (or disinterested testimonials) showing that co-operative 

activities as such, independently of, or in conjimction with other influ- 
ences, have been instrumental in raising the standard of living of co- 
operative members o:’ of low income families in general. 

In particular, give distances where a definite price policy on the part of co- 
operative organisations has increased or contributed -to increase the 
demand for, and the production of, certain goods and, in consequence 
employment in the corresponding brandies of industry. 

Other measures adopted by co-operative organisations to combat tmemploy- 
ment. 

11. Besides their basic activities, what action has been taken by your organisa- 

tion, and/or your affiliated societies in order to improve the welfare and 
the “social security” of the individual households? — (in such matters as 
hygiene, health, insurance, holidays, recreation, adult educatiour etc,)? 

n. CO-OPEEATIVE ORGANISATIONS IN WAR ECONOMY 

A. Part Played in Economic Life 

12. What percentage of the total national trade (in value or in volume, or in 

terms of people catered for), is covered by your organisation, and by its 
affiliated societies, in the commodities they are handling (marketing, pro- 
dudng, or distributing) ? 

B. Spedal Initiatives Taken. 

13. Please state the initiatives taken by your organisation or its afiSliated socie- 

ties in the interest of the community at large, e.g., building up reserves of 
supplies, rationing, conservation of essential materials, price ceilings, pro- 
duction of new commodities, research, action and education in the field 
of better nutrition, application to public authorities for the stabilising of 
prices of basic commodities in the interest of families with low incomes* 
etc. 

C. Part Played in Econamic Organisation of the Country. 

14. Among the measures actually taken by the public authorities regarding the 

organisation, or regulation of the production, and distribution of commo- 
dities, please state those with which co-operative organisations have most 
directly been associated, and analyse briefly the most important of these 
measures, 1 The following types are mentioned by way of example: 

1. Give also the exact references (full title and date) to the texts of the laws 
and regulations under which the measures analysed have been adopted and are 
enforced. 


10 
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(a) Price regulation; 

(b) Development (or restriction on the development) of certain branches of 

production, in both the manufacturing and the agricultural fields and 
trade; 

(c) Rationing*, 

(d) Encouragement and support given to orderly marketing; 

(e) Collection and storage, or shipment and distribution of supplies for the 

Armed Forces and other needs arising out of the war; 

(f) Committees or boards for conducting researches or enquiries to assist the 

public authorities in the economic field by supplying infoi|nation, or for 
collaborating in carrying out, or supervising the measures adopted: 

(g) Various bodies (in the form of companies, boards, offices, etc ;) with 

wide powers of organisation or regulation; or commercial functions, or 
both, as regards the production or marketing or distribution of a parti- 
cular commodity or series of commodities, with or without special 
privileges (privileges in regard to import trade, export trade, price 
fixing, tax collection, etc.). 

15. Have the co-operative organisations been called upon to participate: 

(a) In framing those measures? if so, in what form? 

(b) In carrying out or supervising those measures? If so, by representation on 

the committees or bodies set up?2 Or by the attribution of public 
utility functions outside the normal scope of their own activities? Or 
in any other way? 

in. CO-OPERATION AND POST-WAR PROBLEMS 

A. Immediate Problems (Relief Activities) . 

16. What assistance could you give in forecasting the probable structure of 

consumer and producer demand in the early stages of the post-war 
period? 

Or in evaluating, at a given time, the suiplus of commodities which could 
be made available to distressed countries or areas? 

17. How far, and on what preHminaiy conditions, if any, could you; as a central 
organisation and your afiiliated societies, as regional or local organisations, 
deal with the following problems: 

(a) Producing, assembling, shipping goods to distressed areas. 

(b) Distribution of food, clothing, household requirements. 

(c) Distribution of agricultural requirements (feed, seeds, manures, imple* 
ments, livestock renewal etc.). 

(d) Medical aid. 

^ (State, if possible, the total capacity of your storage facilities, the number 
of shops and other ffistributing centres at your disposal, in how many 

2, Mention also cases in which co-operalors have been appointed to such, 
bodies in their personal and not their representative capacity. 
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towns, cities villages. Indicate also what can be leaitied by expenence, 
if any during the post-war period of 1918-1020) . 

B. Long-term Reconstraction Measures. 

18. What definite responsibilities are you prepared to assume, or what kind of 

contribution are vou in a position to offer in any scheme for the deve- 
lopment of the national or international economy? 

Specify any action under this heading which would involve national or 
or international collaboration between co-operative organisations of the 
same or of different types. 

C. Questions Common to Both the Above Phases. 

19. Define your attitude towards continuance for some of; 

(a) Rationing, 

(b) State control of raw materials. 

(c) State control of stocks. 

(d) State control of prices. 

(e) State control of home trade. 

(f) State regulation df international trade. 

20. Has any committee been set up wiflun your organisation, or in collaboration 
with other co-operative organisations of your country, for the study of 
post-war problems? 

’yt . Is your organisation represented in, or consulted by, a governmental agency 
engaged in the study of the social and economic needs of the post-war 
world? 

Or, is there any other way in which co-operative experience and principles 
find expression in such an agency? 


SPECIAL NOnCB 

For the Central Organisations of Co-operative Credit Sodetles. 

The enclosed outline for the enquiry conducted by the International Labour 
Office is distributed to Central Organisations of co-operative credit societies: 

(a) because it will help them to gain a general view of the enquiry; 

(b) because it is important to know what part co-operative credit organisa- 

tions can play in the solution of post-war problems; 

(c) because the outline contains a number of questions to which co-operative 

credit organisations can supply a useful answer. 

It is obvious, however, that certain questions will have to be adapted to the 
special nature of co-operative credit organisations. For instance, questions under 
8, 4, 5 and 8 should be .substituted or supplemented by the following: 
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Total of balance sheet of the central organisations, and total of the balance sheets 
of the local societies; 

General turnover (on both sides of the ledger) of the central organisation and 
of the local societies; 

and also, whenever possible, by the following: 

.Amount of savings collected by the central organisation and by the local 
societies; , 

Amount of loans granted, and of bills discounted by the Central Organisation, 
and by the local societies. 



CO-OPEEATIVE CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


Tm TWELFTH LAND MOETGAGE BANKS’ CONFERENCE, BIADRAS, 3-1-1942. 

Extracts from the Fresidential address by Sii T. A. Eamalingam Chettiar 
M.L.C., President, Madias Co-operative Central Land Mortgage Bank, Ltd. 

All co-operative institutions showed greater activity during the year. 
The closing of foreign markets for some goods made it necessary to find local for 
the same. Money market was easy and so it was possible to expand our activities 
in every way. If this opportunity is taken and the movement is organised on proper 
lines there will be a substantial advance of a permanent character in co-operative 
activity. For this, care should be taken to encourage local initiative and induce 
local enthusiasm so that the institutions formed are strengthened and will have 
real vitality and work satisfactorily. Care should also be taken not to organise insti- 
tutions at departmental dictation and have dummy committees for management 
which will be the surest war to disaster later on. 

The Land Motgage Banks have had a smooth time during the year. As usual, 
they have met all their dmands to the Central Land Mortgage Bank without leaving 
any arrears. But in the bonks themselves there have been arrears amounting in 
all on 30th June 1941 to Rs. 1,73,000 in all the banks put together. This was mainly 
due to the fact that loans were closed and the whole of the balance due was asked 
to be returned in a large number of cases due to alienations made by borrowers 
without the sanction of the primary banks and the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

While in the interest of the bank this rule is necessary I think it is essential, if 
people are to be helped or our transactions be conducted satisfactorily, that we 
should make provision for the grant of a second loan for legitimate purposes to 
those who have mortgaged their properties to the Land Mortgage Banks, While 
there is provision for giving second loans for land improvement or for purchase of 
land to round off a holding, there is no provision for advancing loans for other neces- 
sary purposes. The bank is conscious of the difficulties to which the borrowers 
are put by the enforcement of Ihe conditions under which mortgages are taken. 
This is an important matter which requires urgent solution. 

The transactions of last year have decreased to Rs. 40,77,160 from Rs. 42,81,940 
in the previous year. In the current year there has been a further substantial re- 
duction in the loans taken. ^This decrease is due to two reasons, (1) the stoppage of 
loans above Rs. 5,000, and (2) the increase in the rate of interest charged to the 
borrowers. 

In 1938 the rate of interest charged to the ultimate borrower was raised from 3 
per cent, to 5Y2 per cent, as the Government insisted on a 2% per cent, margin 
between the borrowing rate of the Central Bank and the lending rate to the bor- 
rower. It was raised to 6 per cent, in February 1939, as the bank had to increase 
the borrowing rate to 3% per cent. In March 1941 it was again raised to 6% 
per cent, as the Government insisted that the margin should be rai^d to 3 per cent. 
The idea of the Government in insisting on this margin is that the b^nk ^ould butid 
up a strong resepe in as short a time as possible, so t^t it may be in at j^sftidn to 
raise its debentures in the market on fair terms without GoVetilntMt gui^tantee. 
The bank has been always trying to build up a strong reservh an'd it Ms befen m^ing 
provision for all sorts of contingencies ydthout Goveimm^hl oh it. In the 

Opinion of the Board, the increase in fhe rate df iiiteifesi is iibt hfecessary and ig 
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likely to deter persons from taking advantage of the Land Mortgage Banks and will 
throw them into the arms of money-lenders with ail the attendant evils. 

Ihe question of the employment and the conditions of service of the staff of 
the banks is another matter which is coming up constantly before the Registrar and 
before me as President of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. I am personally 
against interference in the internal management of institutions by an outside autho- 
rity. The framing of proper rules with regard to qualifications, scales of pay, etc., 
may help to solve the difficulties to a large extent. But at the same time, in cases 
where these are not enough, some method by which things can be rectified, has to 
be found. 

There is no difficulty to find the necessary funds for the purpose of loans for 
improvement of lands and the raising of gardens etc., from the 
resources of the Central Bank itself for some time to come. If there is a large 
increase in this line of work, it will not be difficult to find the necessary funds by 
floating debentures for short periods. I hope the banks will take up this work 
with enthusiasm and try to help enterprising land-holders in every way. 

Extracts from the opening address by T. Austin Esq., C.I.E,, I.C.S., Adviser 
to His Excellency the Governor of Madras. 

The most important problem before the Central Land Mortgage Bank has 
been and still is to make its debentures popular with long term investors (e.g. 
insurance companies), to see them quoted regularly and favourably on the Stock 
Exchange and, as a natural corollary, to dispense with the Government guarantee. 
There is no doubt that the guarantee by the Government of the principal and of 
the interest on these debentures, combined with careful management, has already 
earned for the Bank a good reputation in the money market. But, obviously, the 
sooner you can dispense with the Government guarantee the better and the way 
. to do this is for the Bank to be financially so strong that there will be great confi- 
dence in it by the investing public. Another way to put this is that the owned 
capital of the Bank must reach a certain figure— the Reserve Bank of India has 
put this figure at, at least, one tenth of its deposit liabilities. In this connection I 
emphasise, as Mr. Hood said last year that the primary consideration must be the 
stability of the financing hank and that the question, when discussing the interest 
rates, was not so much at what rate the ryot could conveniently pay, but rather at 
what rate the hank could safely lend. In spite of some opposition at the beginning, 
the Bank from March last increased its lending rate to primary banks and the per- 
centage of net profits to he carried yearly to the Reseiwe Fund. These measures 
with others such as the maintenance of separate sinking funds for the repayment 
of each series of debenture on maturity and the limitation of dividend on share 
capital to 1 per cent above the debenture rate, will tmdoubtedly increase the owned 
capital much more rapidly than in the past. This is and always was in my opinion, 
most important even though the rise in lending rates may not be welcome to the 
ryots. Naturally people want to borrow as cheaply as possible, but it is not neces- 
sary for me to tell you what happens to a bank that is not stable and based on firm 
foundations. I advise you to make quite sure that a cnsiderahle number of people 
are being deterred, by the rise in interest rates, from borrowing from the Land 
Mortgage Banks before you decide that this increase is unnecessary. 

Arising out of this is the question as to how long the Government need con- 
tinue to guarantee the debentures,* obviously premature withdrawal will cause a 
set back to the progress of the Bank, but it sdiould be pcwsible to fix an approximate 
period within which the Bank may be expected so to stabilise itself as no longer to 
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need the guarantee. The Keserve Bank has suggested that Government guarantee 
should not be increased beyond hve crores: Government, of course, having regard to 
ail their liabilities, cannot on iheir part increase this guarantee indefinitely. As I 
have already said, the Bank sliouid consider its position strong enough to hold public 
confidence when its owned capital exceeds one-tearth of its deposit liabilities. 
Judging from the progress made so far and taking into consideration the steps 
recently taken, it is expected drat this standard will be reached in eight years. It 
may be sooner or it may be later, but it is up to the Bank to reach this position as 
soon as possible because it cannot expect the Goverrinent guarantee to continue for 
ever. 

I wish to sound a note of caution in your plans to give loans for land improve- 
ment, for which new ventui'e you have framed separate rules. This is a big busi- 
ness and it behoves the Bank, especially when Government is in tiie field, to move 
slowly and cautiously, and to have the closest co-ordination with the other Gov- 
ernment Departments concerned, especially the Agricultural Department. The Land 
Mortgage Banks have not the machinery for examming schemes for agricultural 
improvement, for instance, or for supervising their execution. 

I remember in my time, discussions over the issue of furtlier loans to members 
when a portion of an original loan had been discharged. The loan was fixed at an 
amount which should enable the borrower, after having liquidated liis debts, to pay 
the interest on the loan and at the same time to live within his means. It was 
hoped, I remember, that the borrower would not incur fresh liabilities and plunge 
into debt again. The principle was accepted tliat second loans should therefore 
be discouraged except in abnormal cirmustances, e.g., famine, a cyclone or a flood; 
you. Sir, have made out a case for adding to these abnormal events such specific 
objects as would be covered by the phrase: ‘land improvements” and other neces- 
sary purpose; this again requires caution in estimating repaying capacity. 

A remarkable point in the distribution of loans is their concentration in 2 or 3 
areas: for instance out of 41 lakhs lent in 1940-41, 17 lakhs went to the Circars, B 
lakhs to Coimbatore, Salem, Trichinopoly and the Nfighis and 7 lakhs to Tanjore 
and the Southern Tamil districts. Chingleput and the two Arcots got 5 lakhs 
the Ceded Districts got only 3 lakhs and the West Coast only 1 lakh. Hiis seems 
to have been the case ever since the Bank started. I have tried to discover some 
reason for this. I am afraid the material is too scanty and the figures too uncertain 
for me to solve this conundrum; but I think it is worth studying. 

There is another matter in which the Reserve Bank has suggested improve- 
ment, namely, in better co-ordination between the Land Mortgage Banks and other 
co-operative organisations. This, I remember, was discussed in my time — and I 
remind you of a recommendation made at a recent Registrars’ Conference that if a 
man was a member both of a primary credit society and of a Land Mortgage Bank, 
the credit society should have a priority in respect of the first charge on the crop 
and the charge of the Land Mortgage Bank on the crop should be postponed to that 
extent. This question of co-ordination is veiy important and I commend it to 
your earnest consideration. 

The following important resoltttioiis, among others!, wwe passed at the 
Conference;— 

Sub:— Draft amendment to rule No. XXVI of the Co-operative Societies Act 
regarding representation of depositors on the Board of Management of financing 
banks. 
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EesoIutionr—’TIie Conference sees no valid reason for giving represenlation to 
depositors on ihe Committes of financing banks.” 

Sub:— Control of annual budgets of primary banlcs by the Central Land Mort- 
gage Bank. 

Kesolution;— “In the opinion of the Conference, there is no need.” 

Sub:— Reduction in the rate of interest. 

Resolution:— “The Government be requested to allow the bank to work with a 
margin of 2Vz per cent, between the borrowing rate and the rate charged to 
the ultimate borrower as before.” 

Sub:— Honorarium to Secretaries of primary banks. 

Resolution:— “The Conference is not in favour of giving any honorarium.” 

Sub:— Appointment of Managers in primary banks. 

Resolution:— “This should not be made obligatory in case of banks having trans- 
actions less than 8 lakhs.” 

Sub:— Second loans - 

Resolution:— “Second loans ought to be given for necessary family expenses also, 
Where loans are borrowed for purposes for which second loans may be given, 
the discharge of debts borrowed for such purposes should be also for legitimate 
purposes.” 

Sub:— Bonus to staff of P. L. M. Bs. 

Resolution: — “Resolved to request the Registrar to permit amendments to by- 
laws providing payment of bonus to the staff of L. M. Bs. out of their net 
profits not exceeding one month’s salary.” 

Sub:— Encumbrance certificates: — extension of period of concession for taking 
E. Cs., up to block survey. 

Resolution: — “This conference requests the Government to extend the period 
of concession for taking E. Cs., up to the block survey for the proper in- 
vestigation of title to the lands offered as security.” 

Sub:— Amendment to L.M.B. Act. 

Resolution:— ^“Provision is necessary to be made in the Act for stay- 

ing execution in regard to loans to be discharged from a loan sanctioned by 
the at the instance of the borrower if he produces a certificate from 

the P,L.M.B.” 


ms M COORG PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE, MERCARA 
1ST MARCH 1942. 

The XI Coorg Provincial Co-operative Conference was held on l“3-’42 at the 
Mercara Central High School premises under the presidency of Dr, P. S. Loka- 
naihan, M.A., D.Sc., Ag. Professor of Economics, Madras University, The Confer- 
ence was opened by J. W- Pritchard' Esq., I.C.S., Chief Commissioner of Coorg. 
Over 1,000 delegates of various societies and other visitors and almost ail the heads 
of Government Departments including the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, 
Coorg, were present. The President of the Reception Committee Mr. P. G. 
Aiyappa, B.A., B.L., M.L.C., and the President of the Coorg Central Co-opera- 
tive Bank, Ltd., Mr. P. 1. Belliappa, while extending a warm welcome placed a 
succinct report on the working of the movement, 
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J. W. Fritcliard Esq., I.C.S., Cliief Commissioner of Coox'g while declaring the 
Conference open laid stress on the working of marketing societies and appealed to 
the co-operators to patronise the newly started Orange ]\Iarketmg Co-operative 
Society. 

Mr. Ivor Bull, M.L.C.. of the Consolidated Coifeo Estates, Ltd., Poilibeita, 
addresed the gathering on the utility of the Orange Marketing Society and eidiorled 
the orange growers to take the fullest advantage of the recent scheme o£ orange 
marketing by the Government of India. 

About 29 resolutions were discussed and passed. An interesting feature of the 
Conference was that 50 ladies of whom the majority were the members of the 
Coorg Mahila Co-operative Samaj, Ltd., and 50 girl students and teachers of the 
local Girls’ High School attended the Conference. An Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition and the stall of the Coorg Teachers’ Co-operative Stores and the Honey 
and Wax Pr-oducers’ Co-operative Society, Ltd., at the Conference pandal attracted 
several persons. The exhibition was opened by Sri K. T. Uthappa, B.A., Assistant 
Commissioner of Coorg. Prizes were awarded to the best exliibits at the sliow. 
Certificates and medals were awarded to the best societies and also secretaries in 
each of the 13 local Supervising Unions. 

Extracts from the Presidciitial Address by Br. ?. S. Lokanathan. 

In many ways co-operation in Coorg affords a pleasing contrast to its growth 
and working in most other parts of India. Youi’ movement is a more balanced one,' 
for although, as is but natural, tire credit societies stEi predominate; there is a fair 
proportion of non-credit activities which supply the necessary corrective to the 
otherwise one-sided development of co-operation. The variety of your movement 
is illustrated by the successful working of societies like the loan and sale societies, 
grain banks, fruit marketing society, the honey and wax producers’ society, milk 
supply society, the lantana eradication society the anti-malarial society and better- 
living societies. It is gratifying to note that nearly every village is now served by a 
co-operative society, and that over 65 per cent of the population have come under co- 
operative influence, I note with satisfaction that the percentage of collection of loans 
to demand is nearly 68, and that overdues are far less than in other parts of India. 
Equally gratifying is the increase in credit societies of the A and B classes and of an 
appreciable decline in the numbei of unsoimd societies. For a Province like yours 
with 1,30,000 acres and a population of 160,000, 325 societies of aE kinds that you 
have are no insignificant number. 

Of more than ordinary interest to co-operators outside Coorg are your famous 
grain banks which have been conferring great benefit on the poorer ryots. Tho 
number of such grain banks has increased during the year to 77, membership to 
4,820 and working capital to neaily Rs. 60,000 calculated at the rate of Rs. 3 per 
batti. Rs. 43,200 worth of grain was granted as loans as against Rs. 34,949 last 
year. The rate of interest charged varies, I understand, from 12% per cent to 20 
per cent, and in view of the fact that the loans are properly secured, a further 
reduction in interest may perhaps be aimed at. 

Far more is expected of the co-operative movement than is really possible. In 
the first place, co-operative credit societies were expected to solve the problem of 
rural indebtedness and for several years after their establishment they granted loans 
for the discharge of debt, little realising that the problem of rural debt was an 
IX 
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exceedingly complex one and that rural debt could not be solved by the ordinary 
type o£ village societies. These latter v/ere condemned for failure to do the func- 
tion for which they were hardly fitted. It has taken more than thi’ee decades for 
co-operators to realise that while the problem of indebtedness should be solved 
urgently, and if possible on co-operative lines, the agency for solving it snouid be 
q[uite difierent trom the ordinary co-operaitve credit structure. Sir Prederic 
l^icholson undoubtedly set bei'cre ihe viiiage banks a very high ideal, and the whole 
i^amut of rural development was sougnL to be placed within the framework of the 
co-operative structure. But when the Co-operative Societies Act of 1904 was 
passed providing ior the establishment of viiiage societies on the Eaiheisen model, 
there was no intention that these societies siiomd undertake the liquidation of 
indebtedness. Indeed it was the mtention of tiie Act that the viiiage societies 
should serve the sliorl-term neeas of the ryot and that his long-term needs should 
be met by other agencies. The urgency of liquidating his debt was recognised, but 
unfortunately no special agency was established for the purpose and the gap is 
being successfully filled only in Macuns and Bombay in recent years. 

I note that you have a sciieme for enabling your Central Bank to advaiice loiig- 
terra loans to the agriculturists. H you are able to attract long-term deposits ior 
ten years and above and if the paid-up capital ana reserve of your Central Bank 
constitute a high percentage of your total worldng funds, there can be no objection 
on principle to the Bank's undertaking this function. On the Continent of Europe 
the big commercial banks had been financing the long-term needs of industry with 
considerable success, and became investox’s in industries. But even there, it was 
felt that mixed banking cai’ricd with it certain dangers and that it would be better 
for ordinary banks to confine themselves to tne financing of trade and to the work- 
ing capital needs of industry. Simharly wiiiie as a temporary measure the Central 
Bank may be entrusted with this function, ultimately it may be desirable to leave 
long-term financing to a specialist institution like the land mortgage bank which 
should be separately organised. 

I am glad to note that you have in Coorg a few societies organised for muiti- 
purposes and 1 hope that you will watch cheir progi'ess carefully. For while the 
desirability of increasing the range of activities oi village societies is unques- 
tioned, the danger of undertaking wider and more complex function without the 
necessary equipment in the shape of trained staff and sound leadership cannot be 
ndnimised. While I am, therefore, generally for multi-purpose societies, I cannot 
recommend any wholesale conversion of the present societies into multi-purpose 
societies, except where conditions are favourable for such conversion. For the 
losses in one or two lines of activity may ruin the entire structure. Further, there 
are circumstances where special agencies should be established for certain pui’poses. 
Marketing societies may have to be separately established for the financing and 
sale of special products. Your orange marketing society, your cardamom marketing 
society and coffee marketing societies have benefited, and will continue to benefit, 
by functioning separately. I must also congratulate you upon securing for your 
Honey and Wax Producers’ Society an expert salesman, with the help of the Gov- 
ernment of India. Coorg honey has earned very justly a great reputation in the 
Indian markets. 

The co-operative movement is now passing through one of its most significant 
phases A thorough examination of the movement is being undertaken in many 
parts of India. The Eeport of die Committee on Co-operation in 
Madras presided over by Sir T. Vijiaraghavacharya is imdoubtedly one of the most 
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outstanding amongst them all, and it records the collective wisdom and experience 
of en-» 2 rL^]i!- co-cEeiTtors. Co-onei-ators may turn to it for guidance in the solution 
of the many problems with which they arc faced. Tlie view that the success of 
primary societies does not depend noon the old RallTeisen principle of unlimited 
liability, which may bo replaced without undue risk by the principle of limited 
liability, though it may seem revolutionary to some co-operators, is based upon a 
correct appreciation of the realities and the needs of the present situation. If the 
goal of the village society, \nz., that it should serve as the centre of the economic 
activities of the ryot and therefore take up a mxiltipllcation of functions, is to be 
kept in view, then a limited liability society embracing a compact group of villages 
is surely the most proper and safe line of organisation . 

A third point on which I should like to say a v/ord is vdth reference to the need 
for the promotion of marketing societies. Too often our loan and sale societies 
are loan rather than sale societies. The marketing of the produce of the ryots 
should be undoubtedly one of the most important aims of the co-operative society. 
For apart from the forced sale of produce which leads to low prices, only through 
a network of marketing societies can the evil practices, so wide-spread to-day, of 
adulteration, damping, false v/eights and measures be put an end to. For doing 
the work efficiently, marketing societies should have godowns where they can 
store the produce, and I must congratulate you on your wisdom in utilising the 
Government of India grant for the construction of godowns. These warehouses 
are not merely useful for storage, but will serve as the best basis for marketing 
credit, for the warehouse receipts or warrants issued by them can be pledged with 
banks and funds could be raised. India needs a network of warehouses and the 
offer of the Government of India to finance their construction from out of the funds 
secured by the margin of difference between the market price and the guaranteed 
l)rice of groundnuts should be most welcome to co-operators. 

The tendency on the part of retail i^opkeepers to profiteer and exploit the con- 
suming public by forcingtip the prices of commodit^'cs fed to action both by Gov- 
ernment and by the Co-operative Department. It was felt that an effective way 
of checking prices would be to organise consumers’ stores, and hence the ODPortu- 
nity was availed of to start a large number of stores in the Madras Presidency. 
In the City of Madras, Govf'mment has entrusted the whole task of storing essential 
food supplies required in times of emergency to the Triplicance Urban Co-opera- 
tive Store and the latter has agreed to undertake retail distribution through Its 34 
branches and 25 depots specially opened for the purpose. In this way can the 
consumers he protected against exploitation, and prices effectively controlled. No 
amount of legislation or executive orders against exploitation can safeguard the 
consumer as a co-operative organisation can. 

That leads me on to the important question of the linking of producers’ and 
consumers’ organizations. Serious difficulties arise from the difficulty of getting from 
producers’ societies the sort of goods in quantity and quality needed by the con- 
sumer stores. There is such a lack of standardisation in production and there are 
far too many varieties that it is difficult to get adequate supplies of the particular 
kind to which the consumer has accustomed himself. Producer societies should 
therefore concentrate on the selection of a few standard varieties and increase their 
supplies. 

I am a firm believer in co-operation and its future. Not that it has no short- 
comings or weaknesses. But they can and should be overcome. The lines of 
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consolidation and improvement have been more or Jess clearly laid down by the 
leaders of the movement and despite some small differences in detail, have received 
widespread approval. I see no other way to economic improvement than through 
co-operation. If co-operation fails, everything will fail. I can see no alternative 
to it. It is the most pacific way of achieving economic transformation. 


THE BOMBAY CO-OPERAUVE BANKS’ CONFERENCE, FOONA 
23RI) AND 24TH MAY 1942. 

Extracts from the Presidential Address of Mr. B. G. Saraiya, Chairman, Bom« 
hay Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

Presiding over the Bombay Co-operative Banks’ Conference held at Poona on 
the 23rd and 24th May 1942, Mr. K. G. Saraiya, Chairman of the Bombay Provincial 
Co-operative Bank, after dealing with the effects of the impact of the present world 
war on our economy in general and its repercussions on the activities of co-opera- 
tive societies detailed some of the measures taken by the Central and Provincial 
Governments for regulating the economic system of the country, preventing infla- 
tion and maintaining the soundness of the Indian currency. In that connection he 
drew attention to absence of any definite economic policy behind govemmentai 
measures and pointed out how the impact of war in the absence of systematic 
economic planning on certain classes of the community has been more unfavoura- 
ble than on others. He made a special appeal on behalf of the farmer and farm 
labourer. 

Mr. Saraij'a then dealt with the need to amend the provisions of the Reserve 
Bank of India Act and the formation of Warehousing Socieies on co-operative lines 
with State assistance to link up the credit machinery of the Reserve Bank with rural 
credit. He also referred to the recent revised memorandum of the Reserve Bank 
of India settinff forth the terms on which it was willing to grant accommodation to 
Provincial Co-operative Banks to be passed on by them to central banks for the 
financing of agricultural operations and for the marketing of crops. He also re- 
ferred to the modifications made in the scheme of remittance facilities for the 
transfer of funds extended to Provincial Co-operative Banks. 

Referring to the recent Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act, he said: 

“It would be our duty, as well as the duty of the Provincial Governments to 
watch that the direct impact of the War, and the innumerable measures of price 
control, export and import restrictions, difficulties of freight railway transport, road 
transport etc. do not result in grinding down in further poverty the producer of 
the soil. May I appeal to the Department of the Economic Adviser to the Gov- 
ernment of India, to the Rural Development Department of the Provincial Govern- 
ment, and to institutions like the Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics and 
the Provincial Co-operative Institute to undertake these enquiries so as to ensure 
that these measures of control, restrictions, etc., do not result in an unfair deal to 
the farmer and the farm labourer? 

“It is for the industrialists with the assistance of the State, to bring about 
increased manufacture of Indian products in India itself. But the banking system 
of the country, if it is to be of any use at all to the producers, should enable the 
|jroducers to hold these products in times of emergency like the present by the pro- 
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vision o£ credit facilities on reasonable terms. The extraordinary strain on the 
transport system of the country has brought about a curious development in that 
the prices of many commodities in the interior of the country are often considerably 
lower than prices of these commodities at ports or at points of consumption. The 
uimatural depression of prices in the producing areas owing to the lack of transport 
facilities, shortage of wagons and petrol rationing calls for considerably increased 
banking facilities in these producing areas. Storage of commodities in the interior 
of India has become ^ necessary feature which may well continue, and I would 
strongly urge upon you all the necessity of providmg increased banking and storage 
facilities for agricultural produce in the interior of the country. 

“We, co-operators, still believe that the operations of the Act, even in the limited 
sphere to which they are now extended, may have adverse repercussions on the 
finances of the central banks and the provincial bank that have provided credit for 
agricultural societies in the areas concerned. In case the burden that the banks 
may be called upon to bear prox’^es heavy, we would urge that Government should 
reiterate and implement the public assurance that was given by the then Finance 
Minister in his budget speech in 1939 that Government would stand by co-operative 
banks in any crisis that they might have to face as a consequence of the effect of the 
debt relief legislation on their operations.” 


CO-OPERATORS HONOURED 

THE SOUTH INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE SOCIETY LTD. 

Extracts from the speech of Dr. B. Pftttahlii Seetharamayya, delivered on the 
occasion of unveiling the life-size oil painting of the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu, former President of the South India Co-operative Insurance Society, 
at the premises of the Society on the 4th January, 1942. 

After paying a glowing tribute to the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu for his 
mastery of details of co-operation and his devotion to Insurance and the Co-opera- 
tive Movement, Dr. Pattabhi Seetharamayya made the following general observa- 
tions regarding Co-operation and Insurance. “Co-operation and Insurance are the 
two sister graces of the field of commerce. They are both in the nature of a ser- 
vice. Only the Co-operative Movement is a service which must be run as a 
business. The Insurance scheme is a business which must be run as a ser- 
vice. It is only a difference of emphasis. The economics of both are based upon 
patriotism, sentiment and humanity. The best economics really is the economics 
that is rooted in ethics, for that system of economics in which any particular depart- 
ment scheme or individual wishes oneself well but not well to the neighbour is a 
system which is rooted not in ethics but in evil, in selfishness and not in communal 
weal and is destined to decay. These are not controversial aspects. Tliey are princi- 
ples of acknowledged character bordering on platitudes. Yet we have to remind 
ourselves of these from time to time and on occasions such as these in order not to 
lose sight of the basic principles upon which Insurance schemes have to be worked 
in our country,” 

He dealt at length with the new Insurance Law and its reactions on Indian Insnr- 
ance Companies, particularly the younger ones. 
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Extracts from t!ie speecli of the Hon'bic Mr. V. Eamadas Pasitulii wliile 
the portrait of Sri T. A. Eamalingam Cliettiar at tKe preimses of tlie Soutli Ma 
Co-operative Insurance Society, Ltd., Madras on the 4th January 1942. 

Having paid a tribute to Mr. T. A. Ramalingam Cliettiar for the services 
rendered by him to the Co-operative Movement and the South India Co-operative 
Insurance Society in particular during the period of the nine years he was on the 
directorate of the Society, the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu made the following 
observations regarding the present position of non-OfEcial co-operators in India. 

“Knowing as I do something of the co-operative movement not only in India but 
in other countries as well, I must say the plight of the non-ofScial co-operators in 
India is by no means an enviable one. While the responsibility for the proper 
management of co-operative institutions and the cfEcient conduct of the movement 
is laid on non-ofHcial shoulders, the power of direction and control is vested in official 
hands. This is an arrangement under which no movement can be expected to have 
its natural and healthy growth. Moreover ,in every country and every sphere of 
administration power without responsibility shows a tendency to grow in tlie hands 
of officialdom till the line of demarcation between its use and abuse becomes oblite- 
rated. All the world over, the sheet-anchor of unsuccessful administrators and 
arrogant critics, who with no element of co-operation in their mental and spiritual 
make-up, had been the miserable plea that people over whom they were set to rule 
were dishonest and incapable of managing their own affairs. I repudiate with a full 
sense of my responsibility these charges as utterly baseless in so far as they are 
levelled against the average Indian co-operator. At the same time I do not attempt 
to minimise or hesitate to own up the failings and defects of the non-official co- 
operators themselves. 

“The only effective antidote to the abuse of power without responsibility, in the 
name of control and direction, lies in cultivating not only a robust sense of inde- 
pendence and self-reliance but also a genuine faith in the movement and in the 
capacity and character of people for whom it is intended. No one with right instinct 
can fail to have faith in human nature. I go further and say that no one without 
faith in co-operation can have faith in human nature; and the converse is equally 
true; one who has no faith in human nature can have no faith in co-operation. Has 
not Shelley summed up the essence of human philosophy and science in these three 
pregnant lines? 

“Nothing in this world is single, 

All things by a Law Divine, 

In one another’s being mingle.” 



CO-OPEKATIVE NEWS AND NOTES 


The Twenty-niaeth Mysore Provincial Co-operaiive Conference will be held at 
Mysore on the 16th and 17th October 1942 under the Presidency of the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Eamadas Paatulu. 


With a view to combat the shortage of food grains in the country arising out 
of the cessation of imports from Burma, Siam and Australia due to conditions 
created by war, the Provincial and State Governments have given several concessions 
to the cultivators. Waiving of penalties for infringement of rule of irrigation 
administration e.g., failure to apply for a permit within the proper time, so long 
as such irrigation does not adversely affect the existing irrigation and is not itseK 
objectionable, granting of loans for bringing lands under cultivation with food crops 
in holdings which remained uncultivated in Fasli 1351 and which are likely to re- 
main so in Fasli 1352 also and leasing of railway porambokes on a reasonable rent are 
some of the measui’es adopted by the Madras Government. 

The Government of Madras are also reported to have directed the consuming 
departments including local bodies, to purchase their requirements of cloth from 
the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society when Jail 
Department was uziable to supply. The consuming departments have also been 
permitted to allow if necessary a ten per cent preference in price to the Society’s 
articles over and above the price of the lowest tender for similar articles. In the 
first instance this preference is restricted to six months. 

!fs * ♦ « 

It is reported that the Government of Bombay have accorded sanction to the 
continuance of the system of appointing honorary organisers of co-operative socie- 
ties and revival of their fonner classification into district and taiui^a organisers. 

The Government of Cochm have sanctioned a further special contribution of 
one lakh of rupees for Eural Development in addition to the three laklrs sanctioned 
already. This amount, It is said, will be provided in the next year’s budget and r 
to be placed at the disposal of the Minister. 

T* * 

Dr. Henry Carpenter, Chairman of the executive board of the American Com- 
mittee on Chinese Industrial Co-operatives, who has been associated with co-opera- 
tives in the United States, New foundland and Mexico, is reported to have been 
proceeding soon to China to help the co-operatives speed up their production. 
En route to China^ Dr. Carpenter plans to confer with Indian Officials. 


In the Presidency of Bombay there are 231 co-operative banks with a paid up 
share capital of Rs. 10,000 and above; Ei^ty four of these banks have a working 
capital of Es. 50,000 or above. 
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The South Kanara Agriculturists’ Co-operative Wholesale Society completed 
another year of satisfactory progress. On the 30th June 1941, the number of mem- 
bers was 2,526 of which 67 wei'e societies. The Society had 45 branches and held 
deposits amoimting to Rs. 22,615, Its share capital was Rs. 8,486, During the year 
ended with 30th June 1941, the Society effected sales to the tune of Rs. 10,01,350 
resulting in a net profit of Rs. 1,768. 


The steps taken by the industrial co-operatives in the United Provinces for the 
large-scale production of military requirements such as iat patii, rtiwar, gauze 
cloth, nets camouflage and knitted goods including stocks, drawers, water bottle 
carriers, tapes etc. and the extent of progress achieved so far are well illustrated in 
the pamphlet issued by the United Provinces Co-operalive Industrial Federation. 
Nets camouflage alone, it is said, have brought to the villagers in these provinces 
over Rs. 7,00,000 within a quarter of a year. 

^ * * ‘l' * * , 

The organisation of co-opcn'ative war-work in the Punjab under the supervision 
of a War Committee of its members, set up by the Punjab Co-operative Union is 
described in an address presented by the Union to the Governor on taking up his 
appointment in November last year. The Committee decided to request each of 
the 11,00,000 members of societies in the Province to contribute at least 4 annas to 
the Viceroy’s War Purposes Fund. The Punjab Provincial Co-operative Bank, 
Lahore, has presented an Ambulance to the value of Rs. 5,000. Co-operative Insti- 
tutions are also contributing to the War Purposes Fund and have invested large 
aggregate sums in Defence Bonds, including Rs. 18,00,000 by the Lahore Central Co- 
operative Bank and Rs. 5,00,000 by the Punjab Provincial Co-operative Banlt. 
The Co-operative Drama Players of the Province have made war propaganda a 
regular feature of their programme. “Co-operation”, the monthly Urdu magazine 
published by the Union, gives correct infonnation about the war, and has published 
a special illustrated war number. Co-operators are also coming forward to enlist 
in the Army, and a number of members of the Union, their sons and relatives, have 
enrolled. 


In Bengal under the scheme of training approved by the Government of India 
and which came into force in April 1937, students studying to qualify as co-opera- 
tive employees received instruction in co-operative history, theory and practice, co- 
operative law, and economics, with special reference to rural economics and banking; 
auditing and accountancy. Tre types of employees trained include inspectors, 
auditors, supervisors of central banks, and central and urban bank managers and 
secretaries. The Training Institute, which is close to the city of Dum-Dum and 
thus combine the advantages of both rural and business environment, is financed 
out of a Government of India grant of Rs. 3,15,750. Up to March 1940, 831 co- 
operative officials have been trained at a cost of Rs. 1,22,316. Arrangements are 
made for these students; who attend regular classes 5 days a week to study actual 
rural re-construction work on co-operative lines, and also to participate in out-door 
games. 


In Mysore the five year plan for rural reconstruction started in 1936 by the 
Government of Mysore has been found to be too slow to meet the reqwrements of 
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rural Mysore. The work of rural reconstruction lias now reached only 264 villages 
after tlie lapse of five years. So, in order to accelerate rural reconstruction activities 
on a wider scale proposals are new made for introducing the scheme outlined by the 
Government in 19B6 into one Hobii of each talulc to start v/ith. (A Hobli is a 
group of 40 to 60 villages corresponding to something like a Firka in Madras.) 
There are altogether 36 -j^ Hoblis in the State and it is expected that within a 
period of five year.s from now the scheme will have been put into operation in all 
the Hoblis. 

In addiion to the official agency, it is proposed to appoint in each Hobli an honor- 
ary and trained worker who will be required to reside in the Hobli and assist in 
creating a live interest in the villagers in the work and in co-ordinating the work of 
the several departments in the Hobli. In the current year budget a sum of Rs. 2 
lakhs is allotted under rural reconstruction and another sum of Rs. 1 lakh will be 
set apart for rural drive for next year (1942-43) . Among the advantages that are 
expected to accrue from selecting one entire Hobli for intensive work as against 
selecting scattered villages in each taluk is the facility of pooling together all the 
availabe resources such as the rural water supply funds, inter-village communica- 
tion funds azid rural reconstruction funds. 

According to the report of the Mysore Government on the working of the Vil- 
lage Panchayats in the State for the year 1940-41, the total number of Panchayats at 
the end of 1940-41 was 12,076 with an income of Rs. 12,73.S71 and an expenditure of 
Rs. 12,61,456. The closing balance at the credit of the Village Panchayats at the 
end of the year was Rs. 24,93,415. Tliese Village Panchayats also contribute for 
the rural reconstruction work. 

« « * 4t 

At a meeting oC Cottage Industides Committee in Mysore held in April last it 
was resolved to appoint a Bangle Expert to develop the bangle-making industry in 
the State, and to get an expert in Lacquer -ware from North India and train a num- 
ber of local men in this industry. It was further resolved that the lai’ge-scale 
industries in the State should be made use of for training selected artisans in cer- 
tain related cottage industries and with this end in view, the Committee resolved to 
get 12 to 24 men in the manufacture of hand-made paper at Bhadravati, 12 to 24 
men in leather-^stitching in the Mysore Chrome Tanning Co., and an equal number 
o-f men in Pottery at the Porcelain Factoiy at Bangalore. The trainees will he given 
scholarships during the period of the training and necessary facilities afterwards to 
start industries. 

The Committee, it is reported, at one of its previous meetings resolved to re- 
quest the Government to create a separate department for cottage industries with a 
separate Director. It further decided to take the help of University students dur- 
ing their holidays for conducting survey of cottage industries in specified areas and 
to start with, the Committee resolved that a stipend of Rs. 20 might be given to six 
students of the University for the purpose. 


It is reported that the Central Provinces Government gave loans amountmg to 
more than Rs. 29 lakhs under the Land Improvement Loans Act and Agriculturist 
Loans Act. Of this amount Rs. 23,58,700 was loaned out under the Agriculturist 
Loans Act. 

^ * # ' # f f « 

IZ. 
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Dr. K. N. KalJ.u, ex-Minister of the United Provinces in the course of a state- 
ment to the press on the working of the Canc-Growers’ Co-operative Societies in 
Bihar is reported to have said that the few and scattered societies in Bihar supply 
only 15 per cent of the total cane crushed by the factories, and factory owners get a 
credit for this commission basing their calculation on the entire quantities of cane 
crushed by them and recommends to the Government to include in the Provincial 
cess the commission allov;ed to these societies. 


The Government of Bombay, it is understood, has authorised the Agricultural 
Department to sell seeds on credit to co-operative organisations provided such 
organisations held themselves responsible for the recovery of the amounts 
from the persons to whom they may issue the seeds. 

* * # ^ -n # * 

The establishment of an agricultural colony with settlers drawn from the educat- 
ed unemployed in Mysore State is contemplated in a scheme sanctioned by the 
Government of Mysore on the recommendation of the Director of Agriculture in 
Mysore. According to the scheme, 20 candidates are proposed to be selected as 
colonists, each being given culturable land and an advance of Rs. 1,000 for neces- 
sary equipment and cultivation expenses under certain conditions. A committee of 
officials and non-officials has been constituted for the management and supervision 
of this colony which will be established under the Marconahalli Reservoir, 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT AND CO-OPERATION 

The shortage of food supply and soaring prices of food grainj which 
are among the serious e:ffects of the war on our national economy natural- 
ly lead to a large output of literature on food supplies and prices. For 
some time the objective of the Government was conceived to be limited 
to elimination of artificial shortage and scarcity of articles of food by 
prevention of hoarding stocks by producers, dealers and consumers and 
by getting them on to the market so as to ensure fair distribution to 
the ultimate consumers, supplemented by prevention of exports beyond 
the Provincial or State boundaries and affording facilities for transport 
from the surplus areas to the dificit areas. But it is now recognised that 
these measures afford only partial relief and do not help to adequately 
solve the acute problem of food supplies with which the country is 
faced. Among the various remedies suggested, the one on which new 
light is sought to be focussed is exploring of the potentialities of inten- 
sive and extensive cultivation of food grains by tapping all available 
resources of the country. The importance of awakening the agriculturist 
to the immensity of the problem and enlisting his active co-operation 
in carrying out the “Grow More Food’^ campaign by suitable forms of 
State aid and concessions is now fairly well realised. But the appeal 
in this connection from every quarter is only to individual effort and 
we have not found any evidence of recognition of the fact that associ- 
ated effort by way of cof-operative or collective farming is likely to 
3deld better results than individual effort. In other words, the idea of 
organising the agriculturists for co-operative or collective effort has not 
so far seriously engaged the attention of either the Government or the 
public. 

Nevertheless at a time when an intensive drive for increase of crop 
proudction is in active pursuit, a survey of agricultural development in 
India by an expert in the line is bound to prove both inter^ting and 
profitable. Programmes of agriculturai deyek^ment are realljr integral 
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parts of a comprehensive planning of rural reconstruction to which co- 
operators have always attached great importance. In a paper read be- 
tore the India and Burma Section of the Royal Society of Arts, Sir Bryce 
Burt a former Vice-Chaiman of the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has thrown some useful light on the work of the Central and 
the Provincial Governments and the Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research in promoting the development of agriculture in India in the 
decade between 1929-39. During 9 years in that period the Govern- 
ment of India placed at the disposal of the Agricultural Research Coun- 
cil funds amounting to about one million sterling and in the year 1939 
one hundred research projects were receiving financial aid and three 
hundred research officers and scientific assistants were being main- 
tained. Sir Bryce expressed the view that the average yield per acre 
of several crops in India had been raised by means which resulted in 
enhancing the monetary regard to the grower and providing him with 
more and better food for his family and his cattle. He illustrated his 
point with reference to important crops like cotton, jute, sugarcane, 
rice, wheat and tobacco. He further cited statistics to show that the 
area imder improved varieties of certain crops also increased bringing 
substantial additional income to the ryot. 

In the first place, it must be said that conclusions based upon 
agricultural statistics as at present prepared and published in India are 
subject to several infirmities. It is common knowledge that the system 
of agricultural statistics in India is very defective and requires consider- 
able improvement before the data presented thereby can be accepted 
as quite reliable. In this issue of this Review we have published an 
article contributed by Dr. P. J. Thomas and Mr. N. Sundararama Sastry 
of the Madras University, in which they make out a good case for the 
improvement of Indian agricultural statistics. 

In the next place, valuable undoubtedly as Sir Bryce’s contribution 
is to a subject of great topical importance, we are left with a feeling 
that the picture painted by him is too rosy and that the realities of 
Indian agriculture to-day do not warrant some of his conclusions; when 
tested in the light of the economic plight of the grower of various crops. 
To give only one illustration; no one in India questions the fact that 
the plight of the grower of Indian short staple cotton is a source of great 
anxiety to all well-wishers of the Indian farmer. Expert bodies like 
the East India Cotton Association and the Indian Central Cotton Com- 
mittee have also expressed their de^ concern for him. The same may 
be said with regard to growers of some other important crops also. 

In the course of the discussion that followed the reading of Sir 
Bryce’s paper, several retired officials from India took part. The out- 
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standing contribution to that debate, however, came from Dr. Harold 
H. Mann, who voiced the feeling of the Indian economists and pubiiciste 
faithfully. He said that while ail mshed for an increase of production, 
the increase would be of little value to agricultural population unless 
we could ensure that the increase of production went into the life of the 
Indian cultivators. We have often drawn attention to the fact that a 
substantial portion of the large margin between the price paid by the 
urban consumer and that obtained by the rural producer is inter- 
cepted by numerous intermediary agencies who are engaged in the work 
of marketing and distribution of agricultural products. Neither the 
Central Government nor the Provincial and State Governments have 
made any systematic attempts to ascertain the actual reward obtained 
by the primary producer as a result of the improvement in cultivation 
and rise in prices. We remember having read some years ago a report 
of a marketing expert in Bombay that the fruit growers in the Poona 
district who were helped to develop better varieties and increase the 
yield with the aid of agricultural experts, obtained one rupee as the 
price of fruit exported by them to the Bombay City markets for a quan- 
tity which was sold to the Bombay consiraiers at Rs. 22. Though the 
disparity may not be so alarmingly great in the case of food grains yet 
the interception of the return to which the primary producer is legiti- 
mately entitled is substantial and requires the serious attention of the 
Government. So Dr. Harold H. Mann’s note of caution is well-meant 
and timely. 

We are of opinion that the proper solution for the development of our 
agriculture and ensuring fair return to the cultivator lies in the adop- 
tion of principles and practices of co-operation in relation to the growing 
processing and marketing of the cultivators’ produce. The agriculturist 
must be helped to grow more food and cash crops to improve his inc(mie 
and this aim can be best achieved by encouraging co-operative farming 
and the promotion of schemes for the collective acquisition and co- 
operative use of the more expensive types of farm machinery and 
equipment. 

The establishment of closer relation between the farm and the 
factory can succeed only by the elimination of needless middlenien 
which is one of the main aims of co-operation. We hope and trust that 
the potentialities of the co-operative movement as a powerful factor in 
post-war organisation of agricultural development will receive greater 
and more real attention from the State and the public. 

HARIJANS AND THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT 

In schemes for the reorganisation of our rural economy the servkes 
which the co-operatiye movement can render to landless agricultu^ 
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labourers, particularly the Harijans, who constitute the bulk of them 
are naturally engaging increasing attention of co-operators. We publish 
elsewhere in this issue an interesting article on an experiment in rural 
banking which sets out the services that a co-operative rural bank can 
render to such classes. An analysis of the membership of the Alamuru 
Rural Bank shows that out of a total membership of 1,826 the Harijans 
number 830 and constitute the single largest group of members of the 
bank. A study of the operations of the bank also shows that the finan- 
cial and other forms of economic assistance given to the Harijaii mem- 
bers are by no means negligible. The objective data relating to the 
experiment set out in the article demonstrate that the impression that 
the poorer and particularly the landless classes have no place in a co- 
operative society and cannot obtain any credit or allied services from 
it are not quite wellfoimded. Here is clearly an example of the type 
of co-operative institution which can render useful economic services 
to the Harijans, though the scope for such services under the present 
conditions is limited. 

The Government of Madras have started a land colonisation scheme 
for rural labourers the main features of wbddb. -are set out in a note 
published elsewhere in this issue. Under this scheme the land Is 
assigned to and held in the name of co-operative societies formed for 
the purpose but the holdings are distributed by them to their m'ember^s 
for individual cultivation. Up till now 16 such colonisation scliames 
have been sanctioned. Though the land is assigned to and is held by 
co-operative societies the Government’s scheme does not contemplate 
or promote co-operative and collective farming unlike the Alamuru ex- 
periment. The Madras Government in a recent press note state that 
“it is not practicable at present to attempt co-operative and collective 
fanning in view of the conservative outlook and lack of education of the 
ryots.” This is a time-old plea and is extremely unconvincing. How 
long rural India will have to wait for the eradication of the conservative 
outlook and liquidation of illiteracy among the ryots under the present 
system of administration, no one can foretell. The Madras Government 
further state that they have decided not to start any new colonisation 
schemes even for individual cultivation by members of co-operative 
societies at present and that they prefer to watch the working of the 
schemes which are already in being before further expansion is at- 
tempted. We must say that it is caution and conservatism carried to 
excess in dealing with a vital economic problem, on the proper solution 
of which any successful scheme of rural reconstruction can be attempted, 

We are not unconscious of certain fimdamental disabilities under which 
the Harijans have laboured for centuries and still continue to labour, 
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which constitute serious obstacles to their economic betterment. The 
Harijans are denied the civic rights to which they are legitimately en- 
titled and occupy an inferior place in our social structure which must 
be said to be archaic in the extreme and unsuited to modern conditions. 
Their backwardness educationally and economically can be largely traced 
to this social malady. Co-operative movement cannot be expected to 
make real head-way so long as such disabilities are allowed to persist. 
So co-operators cannot be indifferent to the removal of these disabili- 
ties. The second great disability which is really a corollary of the first 
is the state of perpetual debt bondage of the landless field labourers. 
The Madras Committee on Co-operation, 1940 has drawn attention to 
several forms of such bondage. In the case of the rural labourers who 
are virtually in a state of slavery to their creditors “the adoption of 
administrative measures for the introduction of legislation to scale down 
the burden of accumulated debts and to control conditions of future 
money lending” will not, in our opinion, by themselves avail much to 
bring about a change in the economic position and environment of this 
class of people. In their case executive and legislative action of a very 
different kind will have to be taken. An example of such action is to 
be found in the Agency Debt Bondage Relief Regulation of 1940 pro- 
mulgated by the Madras Government. The past debts of this class of 
people should be completely wiped out by legislative action and they 
must be started on a clean slate of economic life even as field labourers 
with stringent restrictions on the bigger agriculturists and the rural 
money-lending and trading classes exploiting the needs of these help- 
less people. Now that the Government do not seem to be convinced 
of the practicability of promoting co-operative or joint cultivation among 
such classes of people, it is clearly the duty of the co-opera- 
tors to organise Harijans for such purposes. We hope that the Gov- 
ernment will help this effort on the part of co-operative organisations 
by at least passing suitable legislatoin to completely free this class of 
people from their past debt bondage commitments. 

PROBLEMS OF THE STORE MOVEMENT 

In the last issue we published a cablegram sent by the Vice-Presi- 
dent and Administrative Secretary of the International Co-operative 
Alliance, London, appreciating the services of the Triplicane Urban Co- 
operative Society in assuming the functions of food supply during 
war emergency. This appreciation was followed by an interesting note 
on the subject in the September issue of the Review of Inter* 
national Co-operation. We are glad to publish in this issue a very m- 
forming article on the development of the Consumers’ movement 
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generally, and the work of the T. U. C.S. in particular, by Dr. P. S. Loka- 
nathan of the Madras University. He raises many questions of topical 
importance which we have no doubt will receive the careful attention 
of our readers. One of the many points raised by him is the question of 
financing the stores, whose number and turnover have rapidly increased 
since 1940-41. We agree with the view expressed by him that the pri- 
mary stores should not be compelled to derive their finances from the 
co-operative credit agencies through the medium of the wholesale stores 
where they exist. These wholesale stores are themselves yet in a very 
undeveloped state and some of the primary stores are able to command 
better and cheaper credit from co-operative credit agencies than these 
new wholesales. Even in the sphere of pure co-operative credit it has 
taken a long time to make the central bank the sole financing agency 
of rural credit societies except to the extent they may be able to secure 
their working capital from their members’ and non-members’ local de- 
posits- Even to-day many urban banks do not borrow, except at their 
choice, from the central banks but rely on the money market. Often 
they compete with the central banks for deposits. The question of 
financing of the primary consumers’ stores essentially belongs more to 
the category of urban co-operative credit which shows marked differ- 
ences from rural credit. We also agree with the view expressed by Dr. 
Lokanathan ''that co-operation is as much a method of profitable pro- 
duction as efficient distribution”. We are however somewhat sceptical 
about the possibilities of co-operative wholesales, even when better or- 
ganised and more fully developed, successfully evolving their own pro- 
ductive machinery. Even in England the attempt has not been a great 
success so far. But the scope for organising the agricultural producers 
013 a co-operative basis and linking up agricultural producers’ societies 
with the consumers’ stores is immense. The problem is one of great 
importance in post-war planning for the reorganisation of rural and 
urban economy of India. 

THE MADRAS REPORT ON CO-OPERATION, (1940-41) 

We publish in this niunber of the Review copious extracts from the 
interesting, rather exciting, report on the Working of Co-operative Socie- 
ties in Madras for the year ended June 1941. We regret the inordinate 
delay in the publication of summaries of this and other provincial reports. 
But it was due to the pressure for space in the last two numbers and the 
difSculty of getting out this number in time. 

in our last editorial notes, while dealing with co'-operative education 
and propaganda, we referred to the retrograde views held by the ex- 
Registrar of Madras as expressed in his Report for 194041. His con- 
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temptuous references to what he called ‘^the evangelistic propaganda” of 
non-official co-operators and his extravagant estimate of ‘the most effec- 
tive’ instruction imparled bp Departmental inspectors provoked the 
?>^adras Jonrnd of Co-opa: ation. which had generally been a sup- 
porter of his regime, into characterising the scheme of education by an 
itinerating Inspector of the Department as ‘wooden’ and lacking ‘con- 
flniiity, permanence and purposeful vigour.’ 

The rest of the report is couched in more or less the same vein as 
readers will note. It is indeed a bit of autobiography wherein the Regis- 
trar has reviewed his own achievements for three years and compared 
them with the previous record of progress, particularly his policy of ex- 
pansion of societies of different types, the steps taken by him for what he 
calls “the strengthening and puriheatmn of the movement” and his at- 
tempt to make co-operative institutions more ‘businesslike’ by bringing in 
depositors and businessmen to their beards of management. No one in 
Madras would fail to recognise the extraordinary enthusiasm shown by 
this Registrar for the organisation of a large number and variety of non- 
credit societies and the “vigorous drive kept up in liquidation of deficit 
societies.” 

Thanks to his initiative and infectious enthusiasm and to the 
abnormal economic conditions created by the war, we have at present 
a very large number of stores and sale societies. But to what extent 
these are genuinely co-operative and will survive the artificial fillip given 
to them during the war remains to be seen. Already some of the most 
advertised stores societies have ceased to function and the wholesales^ 
sale societies and marketing federations are working in a manner never 
intended. While we concede that there is great need for expansion, it 
must be done after, at least along with, the education of the would-be 
members of societies on their rights and duties. The willing co-opera- 
tion of non-official leaders can be secured only by friendly discussions 
and not by browbeating them into acquiescence, and tlien talking of 
“greatest manifestation of realistic sense of co-operators.” This method 
does not succeed for a long time, and it is no wonder that some erstwhile 
supporters turned into bitter critics of excessive official interference. 

According to the Registrar, the report of the Vijayaraghavacharya 
Committee on Cenoperation, which sat for more than a year and made 
the most elaborate enquiry and submitted an exhaustive report with a 
number of proposals aimed at the reorientation of the movement in the 
Presidency on lines which have commended themselves to the enlighten- 
ed co-operators, not only in Madras but all over India — as the pages of 
this Review would show— that report is not so important as the ord’ers 
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of a Government, whick is functioning without a legislature and a res- 
ponsible ministry, on that report based on the recommendations of him- 
self. No reasons have been given for rejecting the “more revolutionary 
among the proposals.” If really “no radical departure was contemplated 
from accepted tradition and practice”, as regards the constitutions and 
functions of societies, why should rules be framed by Government in con- 
travention of the existing methods of management of societies and more 
and more power vested with the Registrar and his deputies to control and 
interfere in their internal administration? 

One of the rules fi’amed by the Madras Government is that no co- 
operative banks (except land mortgage banks) shall lend for more than 
three years, and that the Registrar shall allocate the proportion of loans, 
between long and short term within these three years. If land mortgage 
banks can lend only for twenty years, and the other banks or societies 
only for three years at the most, who is there to fill the gap for loans for 
intermediate periods? Is it seriously contended that there is no need for 
such inter-term loans? This is one of the rules which are expected to 
usher in the new business era of co-operation. The .Vijayaraghava- 
charya Committee, with a view to reconcile the limitations of the credit 
institutions working on the basis of short-term deposits with the needs 
of the agriculturists? without impairing the soundness of the institu- 
tions, recommended that inter-term loans in suitable cases and for pro- 
ductive purposes might he granted up to seven years. No valid reasons 
are given by the Registrar for not accepting this recommendation of the 
Committee. 

We are in entire agreement with the Registrar in his categorical re- 
jection of the idea of the small-t37pe hanking union advocated 
by the Reserve Bank of India. We have always held the view, and we 
are glad to see the Registrar expressing the same view after three years’ 
experience, that the co-operative central banks in Madras are in general 
reasonably sotmd institutions. Many of them “are as good as the major 
scheduled joint stock banks; and they have weathered the lean years of 
depression in a remarkable manner. They are congenial to the genius of 
this province; and I should look upon any attempt to break them up into 
small banking unions with a good deal of apprehension.” His attempt to 
revive and strengthen local supervising unions with the financial aid and 
general (non-detailed) control over the union staff by the central bank 
is a reasonable compromise between excessive centralisation and exces- 
sive local autonomy. It is well worth a serious trial not only in Madras 
but in other provinces where central banks function well, 
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By 

Vaikunth Lal Mehta, 

Managing Director, Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank. 

To-day, Ckina exercises a peculiar fascination over India. That may 
be due partially to the cultural contacts which China has had with India 
from times immemorial. It is due, largely, to the manner in which the 
Chinese nation has, as it were, been reborn and has struggled, first, with 
ihe question of internal growth and, later, with the still more acute pro- 
blems of external aggression. The problems of no two countries are 
alike, nor are the internal or external conditions. But, if there is any 
country in the world which comes nearest to India in the vastness and 
diversity of its teirain, the density and magnitude of its population, and 
the placidity and submissiveness of the people in the countryside, it is 
China, China, however, to-day is not what it was a decade ago. A new 
unity has been born and a new consciousness created in the face of exter- 
nal dangers. Theie has emerged a will to make the nation strong, to 
reorder its political and social life, and to build a sound economic struc- 
ture, so that not only can China’s millions be prosperous and happy but 
that China can play the part in the comity of nations, to which it is 
entitled by reason of its culture and its size. 

The renaissance that has taken place has been all-roimd— -cultuiral, 
social, political and economic. It is in the last-named aspect that co-ope- 
rators are most likely to be interested, though the manner in which poli- 
tical reorganization has been brought about or the ‘^new life movement” 
pushed ahead has many lessons for co-operators and students of economics. 
'Ihe bulk of this achievement has taken place under the stress of war con- 
ditions, a fact •which redounds greatly to the credit of the nation and its 
leaders. As is observed in the Preface to a recently published book on 
this subject,’*' **that China can lay firm foundation for her new society and 
State imder suda difficult conditions shows the fine fibre of her people and 
foretokens yet greater advance after the war.” The volume which has 
been compiled by a number of writers, men and women— Anaericaai 


* War-time China, as seen by Westerners. The Cluna Publishing Co.j 
king, China. 
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British, Canadian and Danish— represents a valuable addition to the 
stock of literature that interprets new China to the English reading 
people in other countries. The volume is divided into five parts, the first 
dealing with cultural reactions and sociological changes, the second with 
rural reorganization, the third with science and health, and the fourth 
with Christian missions and religion. The closing chapter gives a pen 
picture of social and. domestic life, while the opening chapter contains 
a vivid character sketch of Generalissimo and Madame Chiang-Kai-Sheik, 
who have added, by the force and charm of their personalities, to the 
glory and lustre of modern China. 

China’s economic problems are summarized in a chapter, which 
begins with the statement that the economic programme to which China 
is committed is the same as was outlined twenty years ago by Dr. Sun 
Yat-Sen. This programme is threefold: the socializing of communica- 
tions, industry, mining and distribution; the restriction of private 
capital to the improvement of social conditions and to minor industries, 
and the equalizing of land ownership. The efforts made to implement 
this programme, albeit gradually and by stages, are set forth, at some 
length, in the chapter. Agreeing with the principle of basing land policy 
on the need for providing the people’s livelihood, measures, administra- 
tive and legislative, have been introduced, enabling those who work the 
land to become its owners; and the transfer of land from land-lord to 
tenants is being effected gi'adually with the assistance of loans provided 
by the Farmers’ Bank of China. Government make available waste 
lands or lands acquired from land-lords. These are assigned either to 
small farmers mdividually or jointly to co-operative societies. The waste 
lands are allotted on the condition that the individuals or the co-opera- 
tives are to be allowed five years’ free use in which to make improve- 
ments, after which period they will be subject to a payment of 15 per cent 
on the gross profits. 

It is no use giving people the land unless that land is to yield to those 
who use it sustenance, if not a surplus for sale. The development of 
irrigation resources of all types has, therefore, been placed in the fore- 
front of the policy of agrarian reconstruction in China, with the twofold 
object of increasing the avenues of rural employment and of adding to 
the food supplies of the nation. Notwithstanding the pre-occupations of 
a devastating war, the Goverment of China have embarked on ambitious 
schemes of irrigation. Apart from the schemes completed in various 
provinces in previous years, it is expected that in the year 1942 a total 
of 258 irrigation projects will be executed at an aggregate cost of 
^$137,246,806, irrigating an area of nearly 2, '000, 000 mov* Coupled with 
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the extension of irrigation is a programme for the construction of canals 
and highways and the improvement of facilities for water transport. 

Behind these scliemes of national planning, launched during the 
period of war, is the conviction that in its prosecution of the war, a Gov- 
ernment has to employ more strategy to maintain a balance among 
diverse elements than to marshal soldiers. It is this desire that animates 
the policy of rural reconstruction covering the extension of educational 
and health services, the improvement of housing, apart from the measures 
designed to secure economic justice and welfare. In China, as in India, 
seventy out of a hundred families are dependent for their livelihood on 
agiiculture, and eighty per cent of the total population live in villages. For 
this reason, economic aid for the farmer and the farming community has 
been an outstanding feature of national policy during the war years. In 
forging measures of price control, the interests of the tiller of the soil 
have always been kept in the forefront. The drive for food production 
too has been so organized as to put more money into the pockets of the 
agriculturist. The second line of action has been the increase of produc- 
tion by various means. The increase in total grain production from 
improved seeds was 42 per cent., from control of insects and diseases 32 
per cent, and from fertilizers 16 per cent. Grain production increased by 
25,000,000 bushels, vegetable production by 3,500 tons, cotton production 
by 11,000,000 poimds Simultaneously there was a campaign to increase 
silk production, consisting of the planting of 7,600,000 mulberry trees, 
the growing of 101,000,000 mulberry seedlings for grafting and the pro- 
duction of 1,300,000 sheets of improved silk-worm eggs. Animal hus- 
bandry and the control of animal diseases also received considerable 
attention. 

\ 

Hie third line of action was through the extension of facilities for 
credit. A special chapter deals with war-time banking services. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the provision of long-term credit by the 
Farmers’ Bank of China for the purchase of land by farmers. That 
bank has a monopoly for extending farm loans and assisting rural 
finance, The Bank of China is charged with the duty of dealing exclu- 
sively in foreign exchange business, while the Bank of Communications 
confines its atteniion to fostering industrial and economic reconstruction 
projects. The Central Bank of China ftdfils the role of a bankers’ bank. 
Under these are local and provincial banks as well as co-operative banks 
which come largely in contact with agriculturists and small producers. 
Since the outbreak of the war, co-operative banking is reported to have 
made good progress. There are three t3^es of banks— national, pro- 
vincial and municipal or county. Individual lendings made by thaie 
to farmers’ co-operatives are on a small scale as in India, averaging about 
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$ 20 per fanner. The loans advanced by these banks are for diverse 
purposes classified as under: for better seeds 9 per cent; for improved 
fertilizers 23 per cent.; for farm implements 2 per cent.; for buying and 
raising cows and hogs 2 per cent; for purchasing foodstuffs and paying 
wages and rentals 3 per cent., and for miscellaneous purposes 4 per cent. 

Sometime after the outbreak of the war, a programme of develop- 
ment was drawn up at the first National Bankers’ Economic Conference, 
which comprised the following items: (1) to increse war-time produc- 
tion; (2) to facilitate the flow of capital to the villages; (3) to make loans 
for the construction of granaries and take mortgages on farm produce; 
(4) to make loans for the purchase of seeds and fertilizers, farm imple- 
ments and oxen and for irrigation; (5) to assist industry and commerce 
to move into the interior ond (6) to simplify savings bank procedure so 
as to encourage thrift and collection of petty savings. This was followed 
by other conferences, which shows that, in a national crisis, a bank is 
regarded in China as something far more important than a financial 
institution lending funds in order to make profit for itself. The banking 
system has a duty to perform in providing machinery to facilitate pro- 
ductive activities. The same attitude is visible in the scheme of savings 
bonds, authojity to issue which is vested in the “big four”, and the 
Postal and Remittance Savings Banks. Unlike the system of postal 
savings banks and cash certificates in India, where the funds are drained 
away to the central exchequer, in China a regular plan has been drawn 
up for the use of the funds obtained by the issue of savings bonds. 
These funds are to be employed for the following purposes: (1) for all 
constructive enterprises having a bearing upon national defence; (2) for 
land reclamation, improvement of irrigation, and promotion of agricul- 
ture, forestry and animal husbandry; (3) for development of industry 
and mining; (4) for the development of communications; (5) for the 
promotion of co-operative, productive and marketing enterprises; and 
(6) for all activities relating to economic reconstruction. 

It is interesting to see how this programme has been executed by 
the banks, inspite of the handicaps provided by the war. One of the 
important war-time services of the banks has been to assist in the con- 
struction of temporary shelters to persons advised to move into the 
interior. Another has been to develop the border regfrns in the interior 
and attend to finance the improvement of irrigation. Farm loans granted 
by the “big four” in 1941 amouted to $498,561,000, and assisted 6 million 
farmers mainly through rural co-operatives. Most of these loans were 
for increase in agricultural production. Loans allowed for irrigation 
projects amounted to over $30,000,000, 
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It is not the increased agricultural production alone, however, that 
has been the concern of the people and the Government of China. Plan- 
ning has been resorted to on a basis and on a scale which have elicited 
encomiums all over the world at the success attained in securing read- 
justment, reorganization and development of the country at a time when 
it was in danger of ccllapse in the face of the onslaught by Japan. The 
present writer has v/xitten more than once about the romance of the 
Chinese Industrial Co-operatives and doss not propose, therefore, to treat 
on the subject at any length in this article. But no survey of war-time 
China can be complete without a reference to these institutions wliich, as 
is observed in the chapter on the subject in the volume under review, 
represent a liew technique that has, even under the stress of the war, 
adapted production to the naturae of the available raw materials, includ- 
ing the human material, and constilute an admirable effort to transplant 
democracy to the industrial sphere through a nation-wide organization. 
The organization of industrial workers and farmers around common 
interests is a step towards economic democracy which has given the 
farmers a new standing in society and in the life of the nation. 

The following table‘s well brings out the development of co-opera- 
tion that has taken place in recent years: — 


^Year. 

Societies. 

Membership. 

Capital. 

1937 

46,983 

2,139,634 

.. 

1938 

64,565 

3,112,629 

. . 

1939 

91,426 

4,366,758 

. . 

1940 

146,297 

7,572,107 

25,523,300 

1941 

168,402 

9,708,466 

48,201,887 

1942 (September) 

172,995 

10,473,550 

76,826,364 


The societies had a total indebtedness of $312,263,698, the credit socie- 
ties being responsible for $113,187,762 out of this amount. While, for- 
merly, most of the borrowings were from Government, the loans are now 
taken on a business basis, almost exclusively from the Farmers’ Bank of 
China. Of the 111,628 ordinary type of societies, 92,567 were credit 
societies. Industrial co-operative societies numbered 5,795; farm pro- 


"^Vide China Information Bulletin (Calcutta Edition; November, 1942) . 
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Queers’ societies 7,681; consumers’ societies 2,457; transportation societies 
2128; supply co-operatives 664; public utility 362, and insurance 7. 
Other societies were for counties or groups and were mostly of the 
general purposes type. The figures of industrial co-operatives given in 
the book under review are 1,731 societies with a membership of 25,000 
persons and employing half a million seasonal workers. The total capi- 
talization amounts to $28,000,000 and the figure of monthly production is 
the same. The goal that the originators of the movement set before 
themselves v;as the formation of 30,000 societies. Though this number 
has not been reached, and while there was some attempt at consolidating 
the achievements, the slogan for the movement in the current year is stated 
to be “double your membership and triple your production.” 

A feature of the working of the C.I.C. distinguishing them, accord- 
ing to the writer of this article, from other industrial undertakings is 
that they are the only productive organizations which can pride them- 
selves in being generous in spreading their discoveries, inventions and 
modernized adaptations of old methods and machines. For, it is only 
by pursuing that path of making knowledge easily accessible that the 
Co-operative Movement in China has been able to achieve its purpose of 
enhancing and improving production and advance on the road indus- 
trialization on an equalitarian basis. There is another feature on which 
the writers comment with satisfacion. The C.I.C. is the only economic 
organization under which social and cultural benefits develop naturally 
by the very necessity for forging ahead. No factory, no agricultural 
plant, no bank, no business, it is observed, will establish schools, training 
centres, health clinics and other non-profit bearing services to raise the 
qualifications of those in its service unless compelled by labour legisla- 
tion. But it is added, for the C.I.C., the education and health of its 
members is the sine am non of its existence and progress. 

One of the most welcome developments of the Co-operative Move- 
ment in China is the close association with it of women in all strata of 
society, from Madame Chiang-Kai-Sheik to the poorest of the refugees 
and the unemployed. This association has come about as a result of the 
determination among the leaders of the women’s organizations in the 
country to employ tlie strength that comes through large numbers and 
through joint thinking and planning. They have thrown their strength into 
the tasks of basic construction, tackling problems of livelihood, revival 
of industries, industrial training and crop improvement. Thousands of 
women have learnt to spin and weave, to improve silk cocoons, to knit 
and embroider, and to make the articles needed to meet the immediate 
economic demand. A Women’s Department of the Chinese Industrial 
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Co-operatives was started in 1939, and among its earliest tasks was tae 
organization of peasant women and refugees. This type of activity, it 
Is pointed out by the writer of the chapter on the subject, has been help- 
ful not only in raising the standard of living, but also it has meant a 
great gain — In national and social consciousness. The Industrial Co- 
operatives have lent themselves, especially, to that practice in partici- 
pating in social and community effort which trains good citizens. The 
lesson in co-operative effort that the women all over the country have 
learnt is, the writer asserts, sure to aid considerably in creating a new 
nation built on democracy — a democracy of all its people, women as weU 
as men. 

This survey of war-time Cliina brings out vividly tlie heroic efforts 
made by the Chinese nation to build a new democratic structure at a 
time when the country is engaged, in the physical plane, in fighting 
aggression. The fact that China is a free country, with a national govern- 
ment of its own, anxious at every stage to aid in this process of recon- 
struction, accounts largely for the acliievements already recorded and the 
hopes held out for the future. All the same, one camiot but pay a tribute 
to the spirit of the people •who, by organizing and co-operating, are gain- 
ing for themselves new and unexpected freedom, realizing their birth- 
right and feeling their power. The administrative reforms and economic 
organization have stimulated progress; but the most important aspect 
of the silent revolution has apparently been the change in the outlook of 
the Chinese people. Tie loosening of old customs, the acceptance of new 
forms of organization, the adoption of a scientific approach to reconstruc- 
tion — all these indicate the change that has been wrought. It has imparted 
to the nation a spirit of freedom, initiative, spontaneity and determina- 
tion that should, if this spirit continues to animate them, place the 
Chinese nation among tiie foremost peoples of the world. As the preface 
to the volume imder review concludes, ‘^the past five years, with all their 
sufferings and losses, yet give us a new pride in China, and we look for- 
ward to the next five years with courage and hope.” 



IMPROVEMENT OF OUR AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS 

By 

P. J. Thomas, 

AND 

N. SUNDARARAMA SaSXRY, 

University of Madras. 

The importance of Agricultural Statistics is greatly enhanced under 
conditions of total war. AgiiculLure provides the rav/ materials and 
foodstuffs so urgently required for war, and under conditions of modern 
warfare the control of such commodities is nece;:sary both for supplying 
munition needs and for meeting civilian requirements. Therefore, in 
order to be able to plan warfare efficiently the crops in the belligerent 
countries must be carefully counted up and the deficiencies must be 
made good in time. Hence the great care with which the belligerent 
nations to-day maintain their agricultural statistics as accurate as possi- 
ble. In fact this subject has come into great prominence lately and is 
dealt with by responsible ministers of stale. Formerly only feeding of 
armies mattered; others managed to get their supplies as best as 
they could. But to-day the feeding of the civilian population is certainly 
not less important than the feeding of the men at war. Hence the heavier 
task imposed on the administration and urgent need for accurate facts 
regarding commodity supplies. 

Even in normal times agricultural statistics are of great importance 
in international as well as internal trade. Under a system of interna- 
tional exchange the industrial countries of the West have come to depend 
largely on the primary producing countries in Asia and Australasia. 
Western industries cannot function without large imports of wheat, meat, 
cotton and oil-seeds from Asia and America. Therefore those countries 
are interested in knowing in good time the quantities of a commodity that 
would be available for sale and at what probable prices they would be 
sold. Such information is most valuable if it is known before the pro- 
duce is garnered, because industrial producers and traders have to make 
their pxirchases in advance. In fact the whole mechanism of produce 
f^xchanges would function only if such information is available, and specu- 
ktion which can be used as an agency for a proper fixation of prices may 
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turn out to be a snare and a delusion iC the information about quantities 
avaiiabie is either exaggerated or understated. It was co serve such a 
trade mechanism that crop forecasts were introduced in America in the 
last century. 

By crop forecast is meaui, the esLimate of the yield of a 
crop ill advance of harvest. Such forecasts are of great interest to ail 
businessmen and are always awaited wiui great interest oy inem. Tiiose 
who have seen anything of tiie exciienient which xorecas^ of the /mieri- 
can cotton crop create in the produce exchanges of New ibrk or Liver- 
pool can realise the importance of such information in tiie complex sys- 
tem of trade and business going on in the modern world. To the traders 
these forecasts are important, because they have got to make forward 
dealings and must quote the prices at which they could supply certain 
commodities. They are also equally important to me manuiaclureis be- 
cause they must know well in advance of the producing season at what 
price they could obtain ineir raw materials and ai what costs they could 
produce a particiiiar commodity. Similarly the forecast is important to 
the farmers, because by its help they could adjust their crop acreage and 
make the most proiitable utiilsadon of their land. The bankers also 
have a great use for them, because they must know in advance what 
funds would be required for removing the crops. Hence the great 
importance of these forecasts in our present complex mechanism of trade 
and exchange. Any information about crop acreage and production is 
therefore promptly published in newspapers and broadcast by the radio 
to the commercial communit^r eagerly awaiting information. It may 
be added that such information is also necessaiy for making estimates 
of national income in the different countries. 

Though the importance of accurate estimates of crop production is 
being realized in India, we are not able to get such estimates owing to our 
lapses in previous years. Tliere are three factors to be taken into account 
in estimating the yield of a crop in any region,^ namely (1) the area, 
f2) the standard yield or normal outturn per acre and (3) the condition 
figure, representing the relation of the crop reported to the normal crop. 
If these three factors are known accurately, the estimated yield is obtain- 
ed by the following formula; 

condition factor 

Yield = Area X standard outturn X normal 


I. For a more detailed account, refer to Indto Agriculiniral Staiidiks by F. S* 
Tbomas and N. S. R Sastry, 

3 
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It is acknowledged by all people that the statistics of the area under 
the important crops are fairly accurate in those parts of this country 
where land revenue is settled temporarily, due to the practice of keeping 
statistics of crop area up-to-date from year to year. But in most of the 
permanently settled tracts, the forecasts of area are based on the reports 
submitted by village headmen, which are often mere guesses. Owing 
to the heavy cost involved serious attempts have not been made in 
those areas to improve the agency for crop reporting; nor was there any 
great incentive for such action as revenue did not depend on it. Where 
important commercial crops are grown, however, there was external 
pressure in this matter. Thus in Bengal, the Indian Central Jute Com- 
mittee sanctioned five laldis of rupees in 1937, spread over five years for 
the improvement of the jute forecast. Prof. Malialanobis undertook to 
evolve a scheme of sampling survey which would enable the estimation 
of the total area under jute with little expenditure of money and time. The 
preliminary work was done for 3 years, between 1937 and 1940, and the 
provincial sample census was made in 1941. Fortmiately in the same 
year* a detailed checking of the area sown with jute was carried out 
under the Jute Regulation Scheme. The estimated area from the sample 
method was 1,576 thousand acres and that based on complete enumera- 
tion was 1,533 thousand acres, i.e., a difference of about 3%. It was 
explained that the sample estimate referred to the middle of the season, 
and the official estimate to the end of the year, and if allowance were 
made for the difference in the time-epochs to which the different esti- 
mates refer, the discrepancy between the sample and the official esti- 
mates would probably be much smaller than that actually observed.^ 
Even as it is, the margin of error is sufficiently small and if tlie experience 
gained in this crop is extended to other important crops, more reliable 
estimates of area even in permanently settled area can be assured. Of 
course, as in jute, a complete census should be taken once in 5 or 10 years 
to ensure the correctness of the estimates from samples, and make neces- 
sary corrections if any for the intercensal years. But the creation of a 
new agency to undertake this will mean additional expenditure for the 
concerned provinces, but in view of the importance of these statistics 
especially in war time and also of the fact that they are spending very 
little on village establishments, it is well that they set about doing it 
at the earliest date. - 

With regard to normal yield, the complexity of the definition, name- 
ly, ‘‘the average yield on average soil in a year of average character” is 


2, Proceedings of the Indian Science Congress, 1942, part H, Presidentiat 
Address, pp. 466. 
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recognised by all. But there is a fundamental diiference of opinion as 
regards the matter of fixing the normal yield. Bovdey and Eobertson 
expressed the view that if the direct method of estimating the yield in so 
many maimds per bigha, or bushels per acre, is introduced the double 
error in first fixing the normal yield and then expressing the actual crop 
in ternas of this normal could be ecnipletely avoided.^ This, they say, 
allows greater attention to be ccncencraiec! on correcting any bias in the 
estimates of yield. But the general practice in different parts of the 
world and the general consensus of opinion wliich was reiterated by 
the Conference of Empij'e Meteorologists, held in London in 1929, is for 
the retention of the usual method. At present all statisticians are agreed 
that the standard yields should be fixed on the basis of some objective 
methods, e.g. crop-cutting experiments on a random sampling basis, 
instead of by the usual method of selection by the eye even if it be by the 
experienced officers of the Agricultural Department. Tlie figures of 
standard jneld of crops in India are based on the old methods, and though 
crop-cutting experiments on a scientific basis have been going on in 
Madras, the United Provinces and elsewhere the results have not yet 
been used in a revision of standard yields. Perhaps the Governments 
want to continue the experiments for sometime more before making any 
radical changes in their previous estimates of normal yield. But it is 
necessary that these changes should be made in all parts of the country 
simultaneously on the same basis, so that the figures for a particular 
period may be strictly comparabli 

The seasonal factor gives the relation of the crop at the time of esti- 
mating the standard yield. Estimation of seasonal factor gives the 
greatest difficulty, and even in advanced coimtries like Great Britain and 
the U. S. A., where there are specially trained personnel for this pur- 
pose, estimates do not seem to be much more accurate. Pessimism seems 
to be ingrained in human nature, and in almost all instances estimates 
are below the actual figures, but the degree of error is found to be very 
great in India. Various methods have been suggested to correct the 
bias, the most important of which in India is the Stuart’s correction. 4 In 
this method the condition factor at the time of estimate is multiplied by a 
factor C/C where C is the seasonal factor for given year and C the 
average seaosnal factor of the previous ten years. 

As has already been pointed out, the product of these three factors 
gives the total estimated yield in any region. But the value of these 


3. Report on the Economic Census of India, p, 39. 

4. Vide Indian Agricuhiral Statistics, p. 24, 
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estimates will be enhanced only if they can be verified by an independent 
method. This is rendered possible by a study of the figures of consump- 
tion, foreign trade and stocks in U. S. A. and other countries. Even in 
India, this method can be adopted for commercial crops like cotton, jute, 
tea, coffee, rubber etc. But, for the main cereals, which are distributed 
in kind to labourers and retained for consumption by the producers, this 
method is not applicable. In cotton and jute the estimates were found to 
differ from the trade figures by even so much as *50 per cent^. 
Hence there is great need to devise methods of independent check. 

In some countries attempts are being made to replace these subjec- 
tive methods of crop forecasts by objective methods, for insatiice by con- 
necting the crop yields with effects of weather on crops during the grow- 
ing period, and by the relation between crop yields and meteorological 
factors and so on. The' work is still in an experimental stage and great 
strides have to he made before these methods can be brought into practi- 
cal use in forecasts. In fact, Br. J. 0. Irwin pointed out in his paper be- 
fore the Royal Statistical Society that the full benefit of the work on the 
subject may not be received for 40 or 50 years!® Meanwhile it may be 
useful to adopt the sampling method used for estimating the area of jute 
in Bengal to summate the yield of crops also. Various difficulties will 
arise when this is done. Investigators may indeed be able to get the 
people’s consent and co-operation for measuring the area under the crop 
in each sampling unit, hut when they proceed to find out the yield also, 
there may arise difficulties as this would involve some loss, to the owners, 
of the crop. Therefore greater co-operation will be required from them. 
Further, arrangements will have also to he made for reporting the exact 
date on which the crop will he ready for harvesting in each field. Areas 
of the different fields can be measured more leisurely with the help of a 
small number of investigators, but if a large number of sample plots are 
harvested simultaneously, there will he need for a larger number of in- 
vestigators. Moreover while some crops like rice are harvested all at 
once, others like cotton are picked a number of times at intervals. Two 
or more crops may he successively raised on the same field in one year; 
in other cases, the crop may run for more than one year, and so on. 
There are many such practical difficulties, but they can be tackled suc- 
cessfully if tbe general principle of sampling is adopted- Even in the 
technique of sampling, a ready-made method will not he suitable for all 


5. Ihid, p. 31. 

6. Supplement, Journal of Royal Statistical Society, VoL V. p. 5, 
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crops, and each case has to be explored in great detail, first on a small 
experimental basis, the scope of which can be extended later, as was 
done by Prof. Mahalanobis for Jute. 

It may be said that such reforms must wait till after the war, but this 
is a very unwise attitude to take up. It is in war time that agricultural 
statistics are most’ needed, and all wise nations therefore prepare for 
this well in advance. In India such preparations had not been made, at 
an5^ rate in regard to food crops which now matter most, and hence the 
urgent need for taking measures to make good the deficiency as early as 
possible. We have no lack of trained technicians — statisticians, econo- 
mists, agricultural scientists — to carry out the work, and the incentive 
provided by the war must he used to capital advantage for rectifying a 
deficiency which has been a serious impediment not only to scientific 
economic studies, but to essentially needed progress in economic amelio- 
ration. 



AN EXPEEMENT IN EUEAL BANKING 


By 

N. Satyanarayana^ 

Joint Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes^ Association. 

There is a growing conciousness among co-operators and those who 
are interested in reorganising our agricultural industry that no tangible 
improvement can be effected in the economic position of the farmer 
unless the rural development schemes and the co-operative organisations 
deal in future with the life of the villagers as a whole and credit, farming 
and marketing are integrated. There can be no doubt that the most 
suitable agency for successfully handling the task is a multipurpose co- 
operative society. Though the idea of the multipurpose society is grow- 
ing in popularity, and there is a wider recognition of its potentialities 
even in quarters which have been hitherto over-critical and sceptical, the 
Provincial and State Governments and Departments of Co-operation do 
not yet seem to feel enthusiastic over the scheme of developing multi- 
purpose societies. Indeed some of them are opposed to it. The United 
Provinces alone seem to be encouraging the idea. There the “Village 
Bank” is making headway. In the year 1940-41 the number of village 
banks rose from 961 in the previous year to 2,214. Four hundred and 
sixty five new village banks were formed and 788 existing societies of 
unlimited liability type were converted into village banks with limited 
liability. In Madras, the Vijayaraghavacharya Committee on co-opera- 
tion made a very guarded recommendation in favour of starting a few 
multipurpose societies by way of experiment in order to gain practical 
experience of their actual working with a view to expanding them if the 
experiment proved successful. Even before the subject engaged the 
attention of that Committee, the Alamuru Co-operative Rural Bank was 
registered, and it started on its work in 1937-38, as a special type society, 
on limited liability basis for a compact group of villages within a radius 
of 5 miles of Alamuru. Its objects are mainly those of a well organised 
rural credit society supplemented by certain accessary functions inti- 
mately connected with agricultural industry. Among the objects of this 
society the taking on lease of Government lands with a view to let them 
to the Harijan members of the Bank is included and deserves special 
mention. The aim is to promote joint cultivation or collective farming 
of these lands by the Harijans, who are generally landless and do not get 
lands for cultivation on lease. This article is contributed to the pages of 
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the Indian Co-operative Review in the hope that an unvarnished presen- 
tation of objective data in regard to the actual results achieved by the 
working of the rural bank will do raore to dispel the misgivings and 
doubts that still persist than mere abstract propaganda about the virtues 
of a multipurpose society.’*' 

Area of Operations . — ^Ihe area of operations of the Bank comprises 
12 contiguous villages witli an aggregate popiualion of about 32 thou- 
sand and holdings whose extent is about Ac. 1 i ,828-57 cents and the assess- 
ment Es. 71,706. Two of the villages are Zamindari villages and the 
other ten Ryctvari villages. The acreage and th.e assessments given 
above are exclusive of the two Zamindari villages. 

Alamuru, the head-quarters of the Bank, is on the eastern bank of 
the river Godavari. All the villages are in a semicircle. In the bed of 
the river, there are many fertile ianka lands where food crops such as 
jovar, cholum, pulses and commercial crops such as tobacco, castor-seed 
and indigo are grown. All the villages are deltaic villages. Paddy of 
which several varieties are grown, is the main crop. Sugar-cane and 
plaintain are the two commercial crops raised. Though the villages are 
deltaic and fertile, the condition of the masses and middle class is poor. 
Indebtedness is heavy. 75 per cent c5f the people are landless labourers 
and tenants. A large number of the owners (Pattadars) of the lands do 
not cultivate the holdings personally and several of tliem are absentee 
landlords. 

Memhership . — ^Persons of aU castes and creeds living in the villages 
comprised in the area of operations of the Bank are admiiied as members. 
On 30th Sept. 1942 the total number of members on the rolls of the Bank 
was 1,876. Out of this number, 830 members are Harijans and thus conr 
stitute the single largest group of the members of the Bank. There are 
14 Mohammedans, 26 Christians, and 129 Brahmins; the others are caste 
Hindus of various subsects. Arranged according to occupation, agricul- 
turists number 1,560, non-agriculturists 213 and those who pursue mixed 
occupations 103. Among the agriculturists numbering 1,560, 393 are 
cultivating landholders while 176 are non-cultivating landholders; 824 
are field labourers and 166 are tenants. It will be thus seen that the 
large increase in the membership of the bank is due to the admission of 
landless agricultural labourers. As will be seen later, they receive small 
loans in kind mainly in the shape of rice and cloth. Pattadars owning 
lands are freely joining the institution as members, because the liability 

^The author of this article was not only the Organiser, but has been the Presi- 
dent of the Bank since its inception. He writes with first hand knowledge of the 
quinquennial progress of the Bank— Bd. I. C. R. 
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is limited. The Bank had a share capital of Rs. 745 in 1937-38, the year 
in which it was started. Share capital stood ac Rs. 13,581 on 30lh Sep- 
tember 1942. The inflow of the share capital was steady and rose with 
the admission of new members and increase of transactions. 

The Bank not only caters to the financial needs but renders other 
kinds of service to the members — ^ryots and labourers, tenants and land- 
holders, agriculturists and artisans. Members having ownership in land 
are given loans on continuity bonds on first mortgages, short and inter- 
mediate loans for improvement of agricuiture and necessaries of life. 
Tenants are given short-term loans on standing crop with 2 sureties for 
cultivation expenses and payment of kist. Landless labourers are given 
loans in kind in the shape of rice, cloth and other necessaries of life wiiich 
are stocked and supplied by the Bank. Produce loans are given to culti- 
vators to enable them to hold up their produce for a better market. 

Borrowings . — ^The Bank is affiliated to the Ramacliandrapuram Co- 
operative Central Bank and is financed by it. The Bank also received, 
deposits from members and non-members alike, and deposits are freely 
offered by men of means both in the locality and outside. During the 
quarter ending 30th September 1942, the Bank received from depositors 
a sum of Rs. 15,424 and borrowed a sum of Rs. 10,900 from the Rama- 
chandrapuram Co-operative Central Bank. The Central Bank is sanc- 
tioning loans to this institution on the security of its continuity mort- 
gages. These mortgages are scrutinized in the Central Bank and after 
the financing bank is thoroughly satisfied as regards the value of lands 
and other particulars, the Rural Bank assigns these bonds in favour of 
the Central Bank by a registered deed in the same way as Primary Land 
Mortgage Banks do to get their loans from the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank. The financing bank sanctions upto 50 per cent of the value of 
the mortgaged property. Surety loans also are sanctioned by the Cen- 
tral Bank to the Rural Bank when the former is satisfied as to the re- 
paying capacity of the applicants. 


Borrowings OutstaTiding as on 30-9^’42. 


Members’ Fixed Deposits 

Bs. 

6,300 

Non^members’ Fixed Deposits 

32,642 

Members’ Current Deposits 

3,359 

Non-m.embers’ Current Deposits 

4,465 

Members’ Thrift Deposits 

1,887 

Borrowings from Tientral Bank 

45,767 

Total . . 

94,420 
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The Bank has also a cash-credit accommodation of Rs. 3,000 from the 
Central Bank. The maximum borrowing capacity of the Sank is fixed at 
8 times the paid-up share capital plus Reserve Fund. The share-capital 
is Rs. 13,581. Reserve Fund invested is Rs. 10,768. Hence the maximum 
borrowing capacity works out to Rs. 1,94,792. There is stil a margin of 
over a lakh of rupees to reach the limit of its maximum borrowing 
capacity. 

Loatis.— The Bank sanctioned an amount of Rs. 26,034 to its mem- 
bers under 1,188 loans during this quarter. 


Loans classified according to purpose. 


Purpose of Loans. 

No. 

Amount 

Rs. 

Supply of rice 

1,067 

9,639 

Other family expenses 

18 

750 

Purchase of cattle 

2 

270 

Liquidation of petty debts 

23 

2,806 

Cultivation expenses 

57 

6,304 

Education 

5 

355 

Purchase of land 

3 

650 

Ceremonials 

2 

85 

Petty trade 

10 

5,075 

Purchase of sewing machine 

1 

100 

Total 

1,188 

26,034 


Loans classified as per security* 



No. 

Amount. 

Rs. 

Loans issued on standing crop and pledge 

of produce 

4 

2,855 

,On ever-continuity bonds on immovable 

property 

66 

6,204 

Surety loans 

1,118 

16,075 

Total 

1,188 

26,034 
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Loans classified as per period. 



No. 

Amount 



Rs. 

Short-term loans below one year 

1,172 

23,503 

Below 2 years 

5 

725 

Below 3 years 

11 

1,806 

Total . . 

1,188 

26,034 


Loans classified as per denomination. 



No. 

Amount 



Rs. 

Below Rs. 10 

876 

9,519 

Below Rs. 50 

226 

6,506 

Above Rs. 50 and Below 100 

42 

1,785 

Above Rs. 100 and below 250 

27 

2,949 

Above Rs. 250 

17 

6,285 

Total 

1,188 

26,034 


Out of the 1,188 loans sanctioned during that quarter, 1,102 loans are 
below Rs. 50 amounting to Rs. 16,015. These loans were issued to Hari- 
jsns and other landless labourers for purchase of rice, cloth and other 
articles of food. 1,067 loans for an amount of Rs. 9,639 are sanctioned 
i^ciaJly for purchase of rice. In June and July, the agricultural 
labourers in this area have work in the fields especially during the trans- 
plantation season. In August and September, the agricultural labourers, 
both men and women, have no work in the fields. There are no subsi- 
diary occupations for them. They are helpless during this period. Dur- 
ing the harvesting season of November and December, they have again 
work in the fields and during this period they have good earning capa- 
city. Owing to lack of work in the three months of August, September 
and October, they undersell themselves and borrow from landholders at 
^orbitant rates of interest. Then they become bond slaves for these 
petty debts. 

Scheme of thrift labels.— With a view to rescue these agricultural 
labourers from the clutches of the agricultural capitalists, the Bank pro- 
mulgated a scheme to advance loans in kind in the shape of rice and cloth 
for amounts not exceeding Rs. 10 to each member and collect the loans in 
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ihe harvesting season by the sale of thrift labels through the collection 
agents of the Banli. The thrift lables are introduced in this Bank to 
make effective collections from the wage-earners from their daily savings, 
Lables of several denominations from one aima to one rupee are printed 
in books and are perforated to be issued as receipts then and there for 
the amounts paid by members. Each denomination has its own colour 
and even the uneducated members can easily distinguish from the colour 
the value of each label. The collection agents daily submit the accounts 
of the sale of thrift labels in the evening to the Bank and these collec- 
tions are posted to the various accounts of the members. There are two 
shandies (weekly markets) in this village. Generally these agricultural 
labourers attend these shandies and visit the Bank and verify their 
accounts. Each member is issued a pass-book. The collections are noted 
in the pass-book whenever they are presented. These savings are 
adjusted to the loan accounts of these members, as and when required by 
members. These thrift labels have become very popular among the 
agricultural labourers. The Bank sold nearly Rs. 10,000 worth of labels 
and it is a daily flow of money into the Bank. This system helped in 
educating the members in thrift and economy. Owing to the prompt 
collection of these daily savings from the labour class members, they are 
able to repay their debts by regular pa 3 nnents out of their daily savings. • 
If these petty savings are not promptly collected, they would have been 
utilized by these members for drinking or some other vices. In the year 
the Bank distributed rice to the value of nearly Rs. 10,000 to nearly 1,100 
members. Most of the surety loans are loans in kind. Each Harijan 
member of the Bank is supplied with half a bag of riea on the surety of 
two other members of their community. These Harijan members are 
divided into groups in their cheries in the several villages in the area of 
operations of the Bank. Twelve members foirni a batch. One of the 
twelve is chosen as their batch leader. The leader is held responsible 
for the collection of loan amounts daily out of their savings wben they 
have work. There are three collection agents of the Bank. These col« 
lection agents daily visit the cheries and meet the members and their 
leaders. They collect their daily savings by the sale of thrift labels of 
several denominations ranging from one anna to one rupee. These 
loans in kind are collected in coin at suitable times in the 
year from the labour class members out of their daily savings 
from their earnings. The collections are prompt and there are no 
arrears of the loans sanctioned in kind. There has been steady pro- 
gress in the loans advanced. From 75 loans amounting to Rs, 16,065 
in 1937-38, they rose to 1,414 loans amounting to Rs. 93,281 in 1941-42, 
On 30-9-^42 the loans outstanding amounted to Rs. 1,02,000, 
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Progress of Sale of Thrift Labels According to Denomination up 
to 30-0-42. 




Rs. A. 

One rupee 


3,379 0 

Half rupee 


459 8 

Four annas 


2,671 4 

Two annas 


1,249 14 

One anna 


540 5. 


iSale From 1-7-42 

to 30-9-42 



Rs. A. 

One rupee 


1,307 0 

Half rupee 


210 0 

Four annas 


59 0 

One anna 


23 1 


Collections. 


July 1942 


228 0 

August 


924 0 

September 


447 1 


Staff of the Bank:— The Bank maintains one Manager, 3 clerks, 3 
collection agents, one skroff and 2 peons. The monthly cost of establish- 
ment amounts to Rs. 200 1-. The Bank is able to maintain the staff out 
of its own resources. Without adequate paid-staff, the business of the 
Bank cannot be properly run and it is difficult for honorary officers to 
attend to daily routine. Owing to the increased transactions with a 
wide area of operations, the Bank is able to maintain adequate staff 
and attend to daily business and transactions regularly. 


COLLECTIVE FARMING AND JOINT CULTIVATION 

With a view to help the Harijan members of the Bank lanka lands 
of Thatapudi village in the bed of the Godavary river were taken on 
lease from the District Collector with the special sanction of the Gov- 
ernment in the year 1939-40. These lankas were divided into 6 blocks 
and distributed among 60 Harijan members of Thatapudi village. One 
block of Ac. 153-18 Ootalanka was taken for one year for an annual 
rental of Rs. 650. Another block of Ac. 96-0 of the same village was 
taken for lease for 3 years for a rental of Rs. 1,200 1- per annum- The 
whole lanka was jointly cultivated by these members. The Bank ad- 
vanced the initial deposit to be paid into the Government Treasury, 
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l|3rd of the lease amount for these lankas — ^an amount of Rs. 620 1-. An 
initial capital advance of Rs. 220]- was also given to the Harijan mem- 
oers for purchase of seed and other cultivation expenses. The rental 
for the first lanka of Rs. 6501- was paid away at the end of the Fasali, 
and the lanka was given up as the lease was only for one year. As 
regards the second lanlva of Ac. 98-0, the annual rental of Rs. 1,200 1- 
and local cesses were paid to the Government regularly out of the sale 
proceeds of the produce in the lanka. Tobacco, jowar, horse-gram, chil- 
lies are grown in the lanka. The produce raised in the lanka is collec- 
tively sold after the harvest. After paying the rental to the Govern- 
ment, the members disributed the profits among themselves. The Bank 
appointed a special collection agent during the harvesting season to 
watch the produce raised in the lanka. The produce was sold by him 
after the harvest and the rental realised. By cultivation of this lanka 
the members could find employment when they had no work in the 
deltaic villages. Tiiey could earn their daily wages by working in this 
lanka. The proceeds of commercial crops such as chillies and tobacco 
were sufficient to pay off the Government rental. The proceeds of. 
food crops such as jowar and pulses were enough for their maintenance, 
The lease of the second plot expired by the end of 30-6-’42. The Bank 
again applied for another lanka of ac. 83-0 of the same village in the 
current year. The Collector fixed Rs. 1,500 j- annual rental to this lanka 
and recommended to the Government to lease out the lanka to the 
Bank without public auction. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies 
was pleased to recommend to the Collector the grant of the lanka to 
the Bank, 

In Joimada, another village in the area of the operations of the 
Bank, 60 members were similarly helped for the cutlivation of lanka 
lands given for lease by the Government to an extent of Ac. 150. It 
is divided into 5 blocks and each block given to 12 members for joint 
cultivation. In the first year 1940-41, the Bank advanced a sum of 
Rs. 4,308 for payment of lanka kist and purchase of cattle and seeds- 
The entire amount was collected out of sale proceeds of the produce 
raised in the lanka. This is the third year of the operation of the scheme. 

The Bank made arrangements for the collection of its advances out 
of the sale proceeds of crops in the lanka. There are no arrears. 

The lankas were hitherto enjoyed only by rich agriculturists. These 
lankas were being leased by open auction to capitalistic agriculturists. 
Even though Goveimment had given preference to Harijans to lease 
out the lankas without auction for a feed amount, the Harijans were 
not able to avail themselves of the opportunity properly as they had no 
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capital. After the liquidation of the Madras Christian Central Bank, the 
Field Labour Societies were not getting loans. The scheme of joint 
cultivation promoted by the Bank has proved of great value in im- 
proving the moral and material well-being of the Harijan community 
in these villages. The Harijan members are able to make an indepen- 
dent living out of their honest labour. Their standard of living is 
raised as they are able to save and make an honest living out of their 
labour in the lankas. Hundred and twenty Harijan families in the 
villages of Jonnada and ‘Ihatapudi were directly helped under this scheme 
of collective farming. Pledges were taken from the members that they 
would give up drink. Incessent propaganda through the paid-agents 
of the Bank had a great effect on these people in the matter of giving 
up the evil habit of drink. Granting of lankas to Field Labour Co- 
operative Societies is of no use to members if capital is not supplied for 
the purchase of seed, cattle and other cultivation expenses to raise crops 
in these lankas and if a strict watch is not kept over the produce. The 
community will be benefitted only when sufficient capital is advanced 
to them. The Rural Bank has given a practical demonstration in the 
last three years of how the Harijans could be helped. 

There is a proposal to open a dairy in the lanka lands taken for 
lease by the Bank to supply milk and ghee to the members. There is 
plenty of grass in these lankas for cattle to graze. There is now restric- 
tion in the lease conditions that the lanka lands should be given out 
only to Harijan members of the Bank. Though the Harijan members 
are good at cattle rearing, they have had little experience in the pre- 
paration of ghee and other milk products. This business is better done 
by caste-ryots. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies has been re- 
quested to recommend to the Government to permit the Bank to start 
a scheme to open a dairy in the lanka with the help of the caste-ryots, 
maintaining 50 cows and buffaloes as an experimental measure. Loans 
will he advanced to members for the purchase of cows and buffaloes. 
The Bank will not undertake any risk by outright purchase of the pro- 
ducts. It will arrange for the sale of ghee and butter produced by the 
members. After deducting the amoimts advanced by the Bank for the 
purchase of cattle the sale proceeds will be returned to the members, 
or credited to their accounts in the Bank. This scheme will be tried 
after the permission of the Registrar is obtained, 

Other Actwztzes.— The Bank has purchased a Radio set with two 
batteries and also opened a Reading-room. 

Special varieties of paddy seed were distributed to the members 
of ihe Bank by the Agricultural Demonstrator. One seed-multiplica- 
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tion propagandist was appointed by the Government in the Bank area. 
He is regularly carrying on propaganda in the villages in the Bank 
area, exhorting the ryots to use pure seed and grow more food by in- 
tensive cultivation with the help of oil-cakes and green manures. 

The Bank is supplying rice and cloth especially to depressed class 
members. In the year 1941-42 the Bank sold 418 bags of rice valued 
at Rs. 4,430 to the depressed class members. 

During the tliree months, the Bank sold 606 bags purchased at a 
cost of Rs, 9,613. The prices are increasing daily. The Bank is main- 
taining a rice depot keeping a margin of half-a-rupee per bag. The 
General Body of the Bank resolved to purchase Rs. 10,000 worth of rice 
and Rs. 5,000 worth of cloth this year. The cloth will be purchased and 
supplied during Dasara and Pongal festivals. 

The General Body empowered the Bank to take up agency for sup- 
ply of kerosene to members. An application was made to the District 
Collector through the Deputy Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Rajah- 
mundry, to issue a licence to the Rural Bank to supply 60 tins of kero- 
sene to its members who are nearly 2,000 in number. The licence is 
not yet issued by the Collector. Owing to the scarcity of kerosene in 
the villages, there is regular street fighting to obtain a bottle of kero- 
sene. If kerosene is supplied to co-operatve institutions, there will be 
a proper distribution and a good chedk on the profiteering middle men. 
The ordinary licence holders are not distributing kerosene to the poor 
people, as they have too many obligations. 

The two main apprehensions of those who were opposed to the idea 
of a multipurpose society, with a fairly wide area of operations and on 
a liimted liability basis were: (1) a multipurpose society being essen- 
tially a rural credit primary society will not be able to command ade- 
quate resources in the shape of deposits and accommodation from the 
financing banks, (2) the poorer and particularly the landless classes 
who join a rural primary society as members cannot obtain any credit 
from it unless the richer members who possess sufficient assets pledge 
their unlimited liability for the benefit of members who have no such 
assets. It may be legitimately claimed that the results of the experi- 
ment set out above demonstrate that these apprehensions are without 
foundation. Instead of the poorer classes who constitute the bulk of 
the members of the society being subjected to disabilities of the nature 
apprehended, they have derived more substantial economic benefits from 
rhe society than it would ever have been possible for them to obtain 
from an ordinary rural credit society. The success of a multipurpose 
society depends upon the method of approach to the social and econo- 
mic needs qf the members and on the ultimate aim that is kept in 
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view. The rural co-operative credit organization must be looked upon 
as an integral part of the larger programme of rural reconstruction or 
.»-e-organisation of our rural economy on the basis of social and eco- 
nomic justice and more equal opportimities in life to all sections of the 
community. Indeed in the area of Alamuru Rural Bank the acute social 
malady of the haves thriving on the fruits of the labour of the have-nots 
while to the latter all avenues of independent living are shut out already 
shows signs of yielding to co-operative treatment. The efficacy of co- 
operation as a new force in the better ordering or rural economic life is 
making itself felt. 



THE WAS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN CONSUMERS^ 

CO-OPERATION 

By 

P. S. Lokanathan, 

Very few even among co-operators seem to be awai’e of the rapid 
and almost revolutionary change that has taken place in the structure 
of the co-operative movement in Madras Presidency during the last few 
years and especially since the outbreak of the war. Co-operative credit 
and finance still continues as they undoubtedly will for a long time yet, 
to occupy the fii-st place in co-operative activity, but the extreme one- 
?idedness and lack of balance which characterised the movement in 
Madras as elsewhere are now tending to disappear. The non-credit 
activities of the movement are definitely growing, and the charge tliat 
co-operation always means co-operative credit and nothing else can no 
longer be made with justification. 

To the redress of the balance nothing has contributed so much as the 
extraordinary and striking progress witnessed by the store movement 
since the war. The Vijayaraghavacharya Committee appointed so recently 
as 1938 had, beyond a brief historical review, not a word to say on con- 
sumers' co-operation, indicating the slight importance it attached to it. 
The number of stores in Jime 1939 was only 85. Within a year it 
iiicreased to 236 and in the following two years the number of stores went 
up to 354 and 432 respectively, while at present there are 500 
stores. Thus within a little over three years the number of consumer 
societies increased by nearly six times. Equally marked has been the 
rate of growth of school and college store societies which are a special 
feature of co-operation in Madras Presidency. From 94 in 1938-39 the 
number increased to 222 in 193940, to 254 in 1940-41, and to 267 in 
194142. The volmne of transactions in the store societies has also shown 
a considerable increase, from Rs. 35*63 lakhs in 193940 to Rs. 73*06 
lakhs in 194142. 

The war has certainly given an impetus to consumers' co-operation 
through the growing recognition that the public can be protected against 
exploitation and profiteering by the private merchants only throu^ co- 
operative organisations. Attempts at regulation of prices without the 
machinery for enforcing control have often proved ineffective, and Gov- 
ernment realised that side by side with their efforts at putting down pro- 
5 
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fiteering by fixing what are known as fair selling prices of essential arti- 
cles they must also help in the establishment of co-operative stores which 
will actually translate into practice the intentions of Government. The 
Department of Co-operation in Madras set itself to the task of increasing 
the number of stores with praiseworthy energy and the public were ready 
and anxious to join in the effort, being conscious of the urgency and 
benefits of such co-operation. The inauguration of stores was itself a 
check on profiteering in places where they were started. 

The growth of primary stores was facilitated by the establishment 
in certain districts of co-operative wholesale societies for the first time 
in the Presidency. Until 1938-39 there was no society of the kind. In 
193940 two were started of which the Madura District Co-operative 
Wholesale Society was the more important; in 1941-42 there were 8 
wholesale societies, while to-day the number is 9 serving thirteen districts. 
This is a line of development most welcome to co-operators as stores in 
rural areas and small towns cannot get their supplies otherwise so 
easily and at fair prices. 

Another feature of consumers’ co-operation has been the remarka- 
ble growth in the number of workmen’s stores, especially of stores con- 
nected with textile workers. There were a few workmen’s stores before 
the war, e.g. the Buckingham and Carnatic Mills Stores, the S. L Ry. and 
M. S. M. Ry. Stores, but these were not co-operative. After the war 
broke out a number of mill stores was organised by the Department of 
Co-operation in Madras, particularly in Madura and Coimbatore, the two 
important textile centres of the province. By June 1942 there were 33 
mill stores catering to the needs of workers employed in several factories. 
Some of these stores receive considerable aid from employers by way 
of rent-free premises and subsidy. The Madura MiE Company, for 
example, has, besides giving very spacious premises for a nominal rent 
of Re. 1 a month and advancing working capital at low interest, been 
granting subsidies year by year with a view to enabhng its workers to 
get rice and other articles at less than market prices. 

Apart from the definitely working class stores, the ordinary societies 
have also set themselves out to cater to the needs of the public and not 
merely to the members. The lead in this direction has been taken by 
the T. U. C. S. which for some years past had been trying to enlist poorer 
sections of the population by enabling new entrants to pay their share sub- 
scriptions in small instalments and by selling inferior grades of articles 
so as to meet their requirements. But the war threw on the Society new 
responsibility and sales were thrown open to the public and not confined 
to members; and the by-laws were suitably amended for the purpose* 
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The value of ihe store societies was vividly brought home to the 
public and recognised hy the Government on account of the successful 
way in which the T. U. C. S. faced the emergency situation in April 1942 
when nearly all the wholesale and retail merchants had left the city, 
leaving the entire burden of feeding what remained of the city popula- 
tion to the T. U. C. S. Govermnent had wisely provided £t r a contin- 
gency of this kind by entering into an arrangement mth the Society. 
The scheme consisted of two parts; one was the stocking of certain 
essential articles of consumption in special godowns so as to meet a situ- 
ation when temporarily the city might not be able to get its regular sup- 
lies on account of a breakdown of transport. The other was the arrange- 
ment to open a number of emergency shops in all parts of the city so as 
to ensure that in every municipal division of the city there would be at 
least one shop of the T. U. C. S. from v;hich the public could buy their 
orovisions. The dramatic suddemiess with which a scare developed in 
the city and the way in which the T. U. C. S. faced up to it have been 
iescribed elsewhere.l Its significance for us to-day lies in the revolu- 
tionary change it brought about in the attitude of the public and the 
Government towards consumers’ co-operation. Government realised 
that they have in a co-operative organisation the means and instrument 
by which they can ensure effective distribution of articles to the public 
whenever there was scarcity. They were able to regulate and effecti- 
vely to restrict the sale of articles by enforcing a loose kind of rationing. 
For example, the sale of rice was limited to Rs. 5 at a time to any one 
buyer. Later similar restrictions were enforced in the case of articles 
like kerosene oil, sugar and cheap varities of boiled rice. The relations 
between the Government and co-operative societies became closer and 
got increasingly mixed up. Government have continued to extend the 
scheme of arrangements with the T. XT. C. S. for further periods of six 
months successively ana have proved themselves willing to assist the 
T. U. C. S. in every way by providing the necessary transport for moving 
the goods to the city and by advancing Rs. 1 lakh free of interest for the 
working capital needs of the emergency shops and granting a further sum 
J Rs. 2 lakhs at interest not exceeding 3% per cent. 

The success of the T. U, C. S, emergency scheme has led to an 
ippreciation of the wider possibilities of fruitful co-operation between 
the Government and co-operative societies. In the face of a possible 


1. Emergency Service the T. U. C, S, by K, C, Remakrishiiani 
Journal of Co-operation, May, 1043. 
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shortage of essential foodstuffs leading to profiteering and to the growth 
of black markets, it is felt that Government can extend its sphere of use- 
fulness by arranging with all co-operative wholesale societies in the pro- 
vince to buy and store essential articles at the right seasons and thus 
prevent scarcity and excessive prices. Government are examining the 
proposal and it is hoped that ere long action will be taken. 

The public’s appreciation of the utility of the stores is exhibited in 
various ways. The departmental drive to inaugurate new stores coin- 
cided with the active demand of the public for their establishment. 
The increase in the number of membrs in the T. U. C. S. and other socie- 
ties which is steadily growing month by month despite the fact that 
sales are not restricted to members shows their popularity. In times of 
high prices like the present it is perhaps not surprising that the stores 
which obviously soil at prices fixed either by the Prices Advisory Com- 
mittee or by their own. managing committees who are inspired by public 
policy should get an accretion of membership. Membership is drawn 
from widely different sections of the population with the result that the 
stores can to-day claim to be more representative than before, though the 
poorer sections are still outside the movement. 

The large and sudden increase in the volume of business has forced 
the stores to tap different sources of supply and incidentally brought about 
a line of development which co-operators have been looking forward to 
for several years. It has been often a matter of complaint that the 
T. U. C. S. and other stores have not always been making use of sales 
societies, and bought goods directly from producers and merchants even 
where co-operative marketing societies existed which could meet their 
demands. Much of the criticism was, of course, unjust and based on 
ignorance. The critics ignored the fact that many of the sales societies 
were ill-organised and inefficient and could not guarantee to supply 
goods of the quality and at prices which, could satisfy even the most 
reasonable consumer society. But whatever the causes it is true to say 
that neither the marketing societies nor the stores established the right 
kind of mutual contact and neither would seek out a solution that will be 
fair to both sides. In the result as Mr. S. A. Venkataraman, Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies, pointed out, “the movement is an aggregate of 
pieces rather than a whole of coherent parts. Consumers’ and producers’ 
co-operation have not yel achieved a dovetailed structure.” The last 
three years have certainly marked a distinct improvement in the direc- 
tion of bringing together the stores and producer societies. The 
T. U. C. S. alone bought a large quantity and variety of articles from the 
several co-operative sales societies and Federations in the Presidency. 
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Raw and boiled rice, dholl chillies, biiltor, ghee^ coffee, groundnut oil, 
coconut, and charcoal were some of the articles supplied by the sales socie- 
ties. Tlie societs"^ also bought fruits and vegetables f>*oni the marketing 
societies and got nearly Ibe whole of its requirements in its piecegoods 
section from the Provincial and primary cc-operative handloom societies. 
No doubt conditions have been encepticnal. During the last few months 
co-operative stores were anxious to get goods from all available sources 
and were not loo particular about quality or prices. The true testing 
time will come after the war is over and when more normal conditions 
are restored. But the contact that has been now established will not 
altogether go in vain; and provided there is genuine desire on both sides 
to effect a just solution of their problems it should not be difScult to re- 
concile their apparently conflicting interests. 

Rural stores, partly out of necessity, have been more loyal to the 
wholesale than urban stores. The difficulty of securing the loyalty of 
primary stores arises on account of the fact that the wholesale societies 
are not able to get goods at prices lower than are possible to primaries. 
The attempt to compel stores to buy everything from the wholesale 
society is resented as the purchasing agency of the primary stores is able 
to buy in the open market more cheaply than even the wholesale. Not 
until the wholesale societies develop their business capacity better and 
prove their efficiency should compulsion be resorted to. At the same 
time, in the early stages of their career if wholesale societies are left 
high and dry without the support of the primary stores, the movement 
will suffer a serious set-back. Hence the task of co-operators should be 
to bring about a better mutual understanding between the two, and the 
proposal to associate representatives of primary stores on the board of 
management of th« wholesale deserves full support. But any attempt at 
compulsory loyalty or at preventing primary stores from getting finance 
from, central banks except through the wholesale society seems to be 
undesirable in existing circumstances. 

Ill 

Co-operative societies have always aimed at just and fair prices and 
in normal times are able to realise this aim by selling at 
market prices. Where retail market prices are either xm- 
fair or far above replacement costs, co-operatives can always force the 
market to follow their lead by theii* continued sale at prices fixed by 
themselves. The Rochdale principle of selling at market prices and 
granting a rebate on purchase is a sound one, as the alternative of selling 
below market prices and foregoing “divis” not only may lead to needless 
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friction with the private dealers hut also to the abuse of resale to the 
public. That is why even where as in the case of a working class store 
like the Madura Mill Store in which there is a compact body of mem*- 
bers well known to one another, sales below market prices have led to 
abuses. Hence co-operatives in India have in theory accepted the prin- 
ciple of sale at market prices as their guide; but in practice there have 
been wide variations. The market price in the case of several articles is 
not something definite and fixed but on account of lack of standardisation 
varies with the inumerable variety in which the articles are sold. Many 
societies have therefoio fixed prices based on costs plus a little margin; 
and provided sales are confined only to members who may be expected 
to be loyal and honest the plan works out fairly successfully as the occa- 
sional high prices do not lead them to go elsewhere and low prices do not 
lead to a rush of buyers or to resale. 

But in the abnormal conditions brought about by the war, the price 
policies to be pursued by the stores become a more complicated affair. 
Soon after the war broke out the commodity markets became panicky and 
the so-called market prices were not only soaring up but fluctuated day 
by day in an upward trend. Were the stores to follow the market in aU 
its bewildering variations or to sell at the old prices imtil their existing 
stocks were exhausted and they were driven to buy new stocks at high 
prices? Where market fluctuations are the result of purely temporary 
factors, and speculation may not be expected to last long, the stores by 
continuing their old prices may bring about a steadying influence on the 
market. But the idea that consumer societies in India can control or 
regulate market prices and shoxild always sell at their own cost prices 
irrespective of market prices — an idea widely entertained even in quar- 
ters where better understanding may be expected — is based on a 
complete misapprehension of co^-operative theory and practice. The 
recent rapid rise in the price of rice and other essential articles has led 
to the criticism that co-operatives should not have followed retailers in 
their high prices hut should have continued to sell at the old prices and 
thus have brought down market prices. 

The fact of the matter is co-operatives have no such power, how- 
ever willing they may be to bring down prices. In so far as the high 
market prices are the result of purely temporary speculative factors and 
may be expected to come down in a few days, the duty of the stores is 
clear. They should not profiteer like private merchants. But where 
high prices are due to more permanent factors, such as an actual or anti- 
cipated deficiency of supply or increase of demand, co-operatives have no 
choice except to follow the market prices. They have no control over 
supplies and ai^e not producing goods themselves. All that they can iQ 
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is at best to sell existing stocks at low prices, the benefit of which 
will go to some hoarders or others who will resell at a high profit. After 
the stocks are depleted fast, the co-operatives will have to buy in the 
open market at increased prices ancl unless they are prepared to suffer 
indefinite loss, they must sell once again at market prices. Indian co- 
operatives have not organised production departments like the British 
societies and until they are able to command the sources of supply their 
power of fixing prices will be almost nil. 

Even the T. U. C. S., the biggest store in India, finds itself unable to 
control the market in any manner. Its influence on the retail market is of 
a limited character. Its prices are the standard and guide for all buyers 
In the city and it protects the public from exploitation by the less scru- 
pulous retailers. By its guarantee of weight and quality it has improved 
market practices. It has also been able to some extent to influence 
prices at the trading centres by its intervention to buy or withdrawal from 
the market. This is particularly noticeable in respect of rice in Nellore 
district from which the society gets the bulk of its rice. Its power of in- 
fluencing prices will increase only if its turnover increases. At present 
despite the increased membersliip and increased turnover due to 
sales to the general public, only six per cent of the retail trade in rice in 
the city is in its hands, and in the case of other articles it is even less. 
Co-operative societies in India will have to travel a long, very long, road 
before they can think of enforcing their price policy upon even the retail 
markets. Even in the matter of improving trade practices their influence 
has not been appreciable. Butter, ghee, and oils may still be found to 
be sold in co-operative societies in an adulterated form. The legal pro- 
tection against prosecution which societies enjoyed on account of their 
mutual trading character has been now removed, and rightly so. For if 
co-operative societies will not establish a testing machinery to detect 
adulteration before placing the goods at the counter, they deserve no 
sympathy. And yet even the premier co-operative society like the 
T. U. C. S. has yet to establish an organization for the purpose. It is 
still at the mercy of private trade. By directly producing gingelly oil, it. 
has ensured its purity; but no device has been discovered to guarantee 
the purity of other articles. Either it should produce all such goods itself 
or shoxdd assist in tiie formation of co-operative producer societies 
from whom it can get all its supplies. 

IV 

The war has revealed the potentialities of the consumers^ movement. 
In any scheme of price control, it would be impossible to ignore the 
value of co-operative stores. Government have found in the existence 
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of stores an agency tkrough wlaich they can enforce their price policy. 
The experience gained recently in respect of the sale of sugar, kerosene 
oil and cheap rice through the T.U.C.S. and other co-operative stores 
gives one hope that a plan of rationing and price conirol can be success- 
fully worked out in the case of all essential article. The T.U.C.S. was 
among the foremost to press upon the Government to the maximum 
prices of rice and other essential articles and to guarantee to the producer 
minimum prices as well. Government have been rather slow to take 
action by direct methods but are depending on control of movement of 
goods and of transport to prevent further rises in price. Co-operators 
are also persuading Government to enter the market at the proper sea- 
sons to buy rice and other articles either directly or hnance co-operative 
societies in the seasonal purchase of large quantities and store them. If 
this is not done, price control will break down in the absence of con- 
trolled supply. It has been now recognised that large and active co-ope- 
rative stores are the best guarantee against the development of black 
markets. 

Rationing of sugar, kerosene oil and cheap rice was attempted at 
Madras recently but greater success would have been achieved if the 
co-operative society was assured of a definite supply. The T. U, C. S, 
had a plan of rationing sugar and kerosene by which every one of its cus- 
tomers could get a limited quantity based on his requirements. Before 
Ijowever it could be put into practice, the need for rationing sugar dis- 
appeared, and Government evolved a scheme of their own for the distri- 
bution of kerosene through the agency of the oil companies. It is un- 
fortunate that the services of the T. U. C. S. were not availed of for this 
purpose; but the rationing scheme works fairly successfully as Govern- 
ment were able to utilise the large staff of A. R. P. men in collecting 
data and distributing cards. 

The T. U. C. S. has been permitted to open cheap rice depots all 
over the city on the basis that Government would agree to supply the 
rice and allow the society a small commission to cover its working ex- 
penses. Besides its 35 branches and 30 depots already opened, it is pro- 
posed to open another 40 depots exclusively for the sale of rice to the 
poor. 

In these and other ways co-operative stores all over the Presidency 
have been displaying commendable enthusiasm in seeking to do service 
to the public in the very difficult conditions brought about by the war. 
They have had to face new problems and are not always well equipped 
for the task. Government have on the whole been anxious to assist co^ 
operative stores by providing them with financial facilities and trai;ispori 
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priorities. But bn account of the presence of certain vested interests, 
they are unwilling to go far in extending the area of fruitful co-operation 
with consumers’ societies. 


V 

The developments in. consumers’ co-operation sketched in the fore- 
going pages impressive as they may be to superficial observers cannot but 
be a source of the greatest anxiety to students of co-operation, for the 
question forces itself upon us: Are these developments likely to survive 
the war? Will this rapid expansion of the movement be followed by 
equally rapid decline? Caii co-operators do anything now to ensure that 
a little at least of the progress made by the movement is retained and 
consolidated? These are improtant and urgent questions, and some ten- 
tative observations may here be ventured. 

It must be acknowledged that not all the new stores that have been 
opened recently have been started after adequate preparation. They 
were often the result of hruried activity and fleeting enthusiasm and are 
not likely to last even as long as the war lasts. Some of them have not a 
glimmer of the ideals of co-operation and adopted practices at variance 
with true co-operative principles. They will get short shrift; nor need 
one regret their liquidation. But there exist a number of other societies 
whose future wiH depend upon the extent to which from now they pre- 
pare themselves to meet the inevitable crisis after the war when mem- 
bership will fall, turnover decline and profits dwindle. They should take 
early steps to consolidate the position already gained and strengthen 
their activities in all possible ways. Co-operative education and co- 
operative organisation are the key to success in the future as they have 
been in the past. 

In the first place liie societies should strengthen the links which 
have drawn new classes of customers to themselves. A very large num- 
ber of the poorer sections have established some contact with the stores. 
Their needs and requirements should be studied, the kind of goods they 
want should be pxirchased and sold them at the cheapest possible price 
and their loyalty should be strengthened. Stores should therefore be 
more broadbased and serve different levels of the population. Member- 
ship should be made accessible to aU by reducing the value of a share 
to Be. 1 payable, if need be, in two or more instalments. 

Secondly, success will depend very much upon the ability of the stores 
to buy efficiently and take advantage of the large differences that exist 
between prices at seasons and those later. Market research is a sub- 
6 
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ject which has not been the subject of any study by co-operative stores. 
Although the T. U. C. S. has been in recent years attempting to store 
certain articles like paddy, jaggery, tamarind, soapnut and others 
by seasonal purchsaes in bulk, more should be done in that direction 
Even to-day very few societies have a full and thorough knowledge of the 
commodity markets in the different regions in the Presidency, and unless 
the fullest advantage is taken of the margins between certain periods of 
the year, societies cannot work at a profit. 

Thirdly, the system of internal organization of many societies should 
be modified. Many of the stores depend upon the free and voluntary 
services of Boards of Directors, who are themselves workers elsewhere. 
They have neither the time and ability to understand the methods of 
business, nor can they be expected to become efficient businessmen. 
Even if they have the time it is doubtful if they should do work which 
should be legitimately done by the paid trained staff. The trouble in 
most co-operative societies is the meddlesomeness of the Directors in 
work which belongs essentially to the paid staff. Directors interfere too 
much in the internal management of the society whereas they should be 
concerned only with the policies and principles of business administra- 
tion. Hence if co-operative societies are to be successful they should 
bestow greater energy on creating an efficient and honest staff who will 
manage the affairs of the society subject to the control of the Board of 
Directors. It must also be frankly stated that co-operative societies do 
not always get the right men on their board of management who are 
animated only by the desire for public service. Further, the constitu- 
tion of several societies has provided for such a large number of checks 
and counter-^checks that while perhaps serious abuses and dishonesty 
could be prevented no progress, speed or drive can be achieved. Not 
until the stores are informed and guided by the same principles of busi- 
ness management which have contributed to the success of large joint- 
stock businesses can they hope to achieve permanent results. 

Fourthly, co-operation is as much a method of profitable production, 
as of efficient distribution. It ^should effect savings in production which 
are now lost to it. Recent events have shown that control of supplies is 
the only way by which it can protect its customers against ejjploitation 
by the retailers. Two courses are open to consumers* co-operatives^ 
One is to undertake directly new lines of production as British societies 
have done. The other and in the circumstances of India the better way 
is for them to establish definite contact with large producers* societies by 
getting representation on their management and by directing them to 
produce to the requirements and orders of the stores. With a gxiaranteed 
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market the producer societies can go forward and undertake efficient 
production. By this process of mutual aid the unity of the co-operative 
Jnovement can be strengthened, and workers, e.g. in the handloom, 
farmers, producers of dairy products can all be benefited. 

Finally, the future depends upon the loyalty of all interested in co- 
operation to its ultimate principles. Co-operation stands for a noble ideal, 
and in its day-to-day activities follows certain well-known principles which 
have stood the test of time. These should not be sacrificed for tempo- 
rary gains. The moral foundations of the co-operative movement should 
not be ignored, and success will be only temporary if co-operators merely 
pursue monetary gains, for in the game of purely material success private 
business can always score against co-operative societies. 
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Year Book of Agricultural Co-operation 1942.— (Edited by the Horace 

Plunkett Foundation, Heffer & Sons, Cambridge) . 

Tlie Horace Plunkett Year book, which endeavours to bring our know- 
ledge of agricultural co-operation up-to-date, has been shrinking in size 
from year to year since the war began. It must be due not merely to 
the scarcity of paper, but to the dearth of human material to work at 
the various features which characterised the year books of the previous 
period and to the difficulty of securing data from the war-torn states of 
Europe and Asia. The current year book has no digest of co-operative 
law, no bibliography of co-operative literature and it has only a very 
feh'Ort review section, whi.ch, besides a few brief notices of co-operative 
publications in America, contains only a single, but a brilliant, review by 
Dr. C. E. Fay of the new cheap edition of that great classic of the last 
decade, Soviet Communism by the Webbs. 

The 1942 year book begins with a beautiful thumbnail sketch of 
Horace Plunkett by Prof. W.G.S. Adams, who had served under him in 
the Irish Department of Agriculture and could throw some fresh light 
and underline some special qualities of the great master. It would please 
Indian readers to know that Plunkett’s interest extended to India and 
China, and but for his declining health he would have served on the 
Royal Commission on Agriculture in India— for which, however, he pre- 
pared a very elaborate memorandum on rural life policy. 

Mr. Percy Eedfern, a well known authority on Consumers’ move- 
ment, discusses in a vivid manner the relation between the consumers* 
and agricultural producers’ organizations for over a hundred years, with 
a great deal of sympathy towards the agricultural movement. He plead 
for the removal of misunderstanding and for the joint establishment and 
maintenance of research and information bureau. 

There is a very informing note (by the Foundation staff it must be) 
on the Emergency Legislation relating to agriculture in Great Britain 
(1939-41) which readers in India will find very topical because of Ihe 
threatened scarcity of food stuffs since the fall of Burma into the hands of 
Japan. It will be a mild shock to them to note the sweeping and arbi- 
trary powers vested in the Mioister of Agriculture and the local War 
Agricultural Executive Committees who could, indeed, do an 3 rthing with 
the land for the duration of the war and sometime after. At this distance 
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of time and place, the legislation strikes us as well-planned and compre- 
hensive, compared with the haphazard feeble attempts made in India ; 
but it has been criticised as piecemeal and opportunist. 

How far agricu!tiiral co-oparatives in Great Britain are genuinely co- 
operative. judged by the financial policy they follow, is the subject of a 
learned contribution by hir. W. H. Jones. Application of these tests to 
Indian societies will cause many searchings of heart. 

Mr. J. C. Knapp of the Farm Credit Administration (U.S.A.) traces 
succinctly the growth of large scale co-operative marketing, and supply 
societies in the United States, which now do business on a scale that we 
should call colossal in this country. Undertaking of side-line or multi- 
services by way of supply or processing, is a recent development in several 
societies. Among the most interesting and useful new services are the 
provision of cold storage facilities to farmers through ^frozen food locker 
plants ’ and the electrification of farms and farm houses. The account of 
the variety of co-operative credit institutions — ^for short, long and inter- 
terms — and co-operation for the rehabilitation of low income fanners 
will be read with keen interest in India. 

Dr. N. Barou gives a compact and lucid account of collective farming 
in U.S.S.R. — ^its aims, achievements, diflSculties met and overcome. The 
phenomenal increase in the productivity of land as seen in the yield of 
crops and of milk and meat is most impressive; so is the improvement 
in the standard of living of the farmer, as judged by the consumption of 
textiles, footwear, cosmetics and cultural goods, (books, musical instru- 
ments etc.) There is a tragic irony now attaching to this sketch, which 
was evidently done before the onslaught of the German army into Ukraine 
etc. How much of it is scorched earth, how much has ceased to be col- 
lective, because of a change in Government, cannot be known at present. 

Mr. R. Boyd writes with zest of the revival of societies of paddy and 
rubber planters in Malaya and of their growing prosperity on account of 
the war demand. What their fate is at present in the Japanese regime, 
nobody can guess. 

There is a critical account by * a correspondent ’ of the Industrial Co- 
operatives in China, which we note are essentially a war-time organiza- 
tion meant to supply goods like army blankets, uniforms, medical supplies 
and small arms. Those which require heavy plant are located in rear 
zones, while those which can be quickly moved are ‘ Guerilla industries * 
located near the war zone. Difficulties — ^financial, economic, educational 
and political— are pointed out as hampering the growth, which evokes our 
sympathy, as they are similar to our difficulties here, 
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Hie most interesting and substantial contribution to this year book 
is that on the allotment movement in England and Wales by Dr. C. R. 
Fay and H. C. Fay. We get a delightful description of how the urban 
allotment movement (by which an urban worker is provided with a small 
piece of land which he can cultivate as his hobby and with the help of 
his family) provides a partial cure for some urban evils like unemploy- 
ment, bodily and mental fatigue in factory or office work, and provides 
also some of the ‘ protective foods ’ for the family and how ‘ it is econo- 
mically a pocket of liberty, for no food controller will stop a man for 
consuming what he raises for himself.’ 

Among allotment holders co-operative buying of garden require- 
ments is said to have increased considerably in the last decade. Co- 
operative selling of produce is of little importance, since the main aim of 
allotment is to produce vegetables, flowers and fruits for family use 
rather than for sale. In fact even before the war, half the vegetables 
grown and over a third of those consumed in England were produced 
on allotments and private gardens. Now they supply a very much greater 
proportion of the country’s needs. It is a pity that in India nothing like 
this movement has ever been thought of for the masses of urban workers 
whose love of land is by no means less. With the increasing restriction 
in transport, the plight of consumers of vegetables is pitiable, especially 
as they have to compete with the contractors for military supplies. 

Though tlie Year-Book of Agricultural Co-operation has gone down 
appreciably in hulk, it has suffered little in quality. We have great plea- 
sure in commending the volume to the attention of the co-operators in 
India. 

K.C.R. 

Indian Economics, Vol. II. By G. Jathar and S. G. Beri, (VI Revised 

Edition. Oxford University Press, Rs. 6). 

This text-hook of Indian Economics is deservedly popular with not 
merely the students in colleges all over India hut with the laymen who 
have any inclination to study Indian economic conditions for themselves. 
The survey of the large scale industries is brought up-to-date. The effect 
of the war in stimulating further industrialization is noticed. In the chap- 
ter on transport (which deals mostly with the railways) attention is 
drawn to ship-building and aircraft eonstruction facilities and to the pros- 
pect of building up an automobile industry in India. To the long accouni 
of currency and exchange is added a ^oart note on price control, its i^oS 
and cons in a time of war. The futility of the steps so far taken in tihls 
direction could not have been foreseen -^hen this edition wa« in the press. 
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The effects of the war on India’s foreign trade have been presented in 
an impartial manner and the findings of the Gregory-Meek trade mission 
to the United States are recorded with some comments. In the chapter 
on finance and taxation, a little too much space is given to the tracing 
of the financial relations between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments and not as much as we would like to a discussion of the issues in- 
volved in this and other problems of finance. As is natural, more atten- 
tion is paid to the happenings in several fields in Bombay Presidency than 
in the rest of India. 

This stout volume covering more than 650 pages of closely printed 
matter is offered for Rs. 6, which is a marvel of cheapness at present. 
Co-operators who care to be well posted with the economic background 
in which they have to work are sure to find a lot of useful material m 
this book. 

—Editor, 



CO-OPEEAHVE SOCIETES AT WORK IN INDIA 

BENGAL 

Extracts from the Eeport of the Kegistrar of Co-opciative Societies^ Mt, A. 
Ahmeds Esq.., I.C.S. for the period ended 30th .lune, B41, 

Agricultural Credit: (i) Frozen Debts.— The agricultural credit movement 
continued to give anxiety to the department and to absorb most of its attention. 
A number of Central Banks are unable to meet their commitments to depositors; a 
large number cannot even meet the cost of their establishment without drawing 
upon their capital. Such has been the case now for some years. If the year is 
good and their collections improve these banks show signs of revival; when 
crops are below normal or prices are low they revert to stagnation. ^ In the past 
various expedients have been tried to liquefy the frozen assets of these banks. 
Repeated concessions have been given to the members by way of remission of arrear 
interest due and in some cases even of part of the principal in the hope of stimulat- 
ing repayments These concessions generally failed to achieve their purpose, as 
indeed any concession which does not take into consideration the actual repaying 
capacity of the debtor must fail. A concession to be effective must be based on 
the actual repaying capacity of the debtor If frozen debts are to be thawed they 
must be reduced to an amount which the members of the societies can pay. 
Nothing short of this will suffice. Unfortunately many of the Central Banks have 
not yet sufficiently grasped this cardinal fact and still look upon debt settlement 
boards set up to reduce debts to an amount which the members would be actually 
shle to pay with disfavour and suspicion. 

It is becoming increasingly clear that the agricultural credit movement in this 
Province has reached a stage when no mere tinkering will sufiice. No measures 
that do not go to the root of its troubles will help to revive and rehabilitate it. 
The Co-operative Societies Act of 1940 which will come into force shortly will go to 
solve some of the administrative difficulties and enable societies more effectively to 
deal with recalcitrant members or wilful defaulters and to prevent a repetition of 
mistakes that were committed in the past. But the fate of the Central Banks is 
bound up largely with their ability to liquefy and recover the loans now lying frozen 
in their societies. Any scheme for rehabilitating them must therefore concern 
itself primarily with tl\e problem of these loans. The most important thing 
obviously is to ascertain how far these loans are recoverable; in other words, what 
is the amount that the members can actually repay and what are their assets. Not 
until this is ascertained will it be possible to devise any satisfactory rehabilitation 
scheme to set these banks on their feet. It is with this end in view that Co-opera- 
tive Debt Settlement Boards have been set up. They will not only facilitate the 
recovery of these loans by reducing them to an amount which the members can pay, 
but will also furnish the Central Banks valuable data as to the reality of their asseti, 
data which, as pointed ouc above, are essential to the framing and execution of any 
rehabilitation scheme. 

It is essential that this examination of the repaying capacity of individual 
members should be conducted with the greatest possible speed. Unfortunately 
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the work of the Central Bank Debt Settlement Boards now working has been slow. 
Steps have been taken to remedy this defect and proposals involving a large 
increase in the number ol these boards have been submitted to Government. 

But matters will noi be left at that. It is intended meantime to reconstruct 
agricuHiirai credit socle iies end to introduce other changes calculated to strengthen 
their financial position and improve their v/oiidng. Proposals to this effect have 
recently been submitted ic Government. Some oi these proposals are far-reaching 
and somewhat unorthodox in cliaracter but, as stated above, the agricuitural credit 
movement has come to a stage where it demands a realistic recogniiion and hand- 
ling of its problems. 

(ii) Short- lemi loans. -It is necessary to revise some of our ideas about the 
demand for short-term loans and the manner in which it could best be met. It is 
difiicult to estimate the entent to which private supplies of rural credit have shrunk. 
But it is almost ceriain, however, that the shrinkage is not as great as is generally 
assumed. For in no year throughout the depression when the cultivators were 
unable to repay loans already contracted and creditors imwilling to lend or even 
after the setting up of debt settlement boards and the passing of other debt legisla- 
tion, making money-lending less remunerative, than previously, has any considera- 
ble portion of the land remained uncultivated for lack of necessary finance in any 
part of the Province. Th’s fact goes to show that there has been no serious short- 
age of credit in so far as the basic requirements of the agricultural population are 
coKcemed. It appeals that money-lenders are still issuing short-tenn loans on the 
personal credit of the borrower though tins type of lending is not on anything like 
the scale on which it went on before the depression set in. In tliis connection it may 
be noted that loans incuried after the 1st of January 1940 have been excluded from 
the operation of Debt Settlement Boards. Further, the restrictions imposed by the 
Money-Lenders’ Act will ordinarily opearte only when a debtor seeks the help of a 
court. Debtors who can be trusted not to force the creditor to a civil court or who 
are unable to do so, can be and are in fact being advanced short-term loans by 
money-lenders on personal security as in the past. The majority of the cultivators, 
however, can obtain the necessary finance only by selling or pledging property and 
it is because of this that while improvident borrowing has largely disappeared the 
demand for assistance from Government or co-operative societies has become 
insistent. 

Obviously Government cannot meet Ihe requirements of the entire agricultural 
population — a simple fact but one which people in this Province are inclmed to 
over-look in their anxiety to help agricultural debtors or in their zeal for reform- 
ing the machinery of rural credit. To finance agriculture we must harness private 
capital. It is necessary therefore to devote increasing attention not to passing 
legislation likely to resUict or destroy private supplies of rural credit in the hope 
that the deficiency so caused will be supplied by Government but to improving the 
working of and strengthening credit societies so that private capital may begin to 
reflow into them and through them to the cultivators generally. Till it does so the 
necessity for Government to place funds at the disposal of co-operative societies 
for short-term loans will continue. But the supply of credit by Government shouldf 
not be looked upon as m end in itself. 

While it is the aim of this department to bring within the ambit ©f eo-operative 
credit every cultivator who needs loans for agricultural operations as rapidly m 
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possible it has been found necessary to strike a note of caution in the matter of 
organising new societies. In the years 1939 and 1940 some 13,000 societies were 
organised and it appears that in their anxiety to help cultivators obtain cultivation 
loans, organisers have at times preferred to achieve speedy results rather than sound 
organisation. Departmental officers have been warned that new crop loan societies 
should be organised only where there is a genuine and spontaneous demand for 
such societies from the cultivators and that while such demand should be met as 
speedily as possible, under no circumstances should organisation be undertaken 
hastily or the mistakes committed in the past repeated. 

On the whole the present system of issuing crop loans has so far been success- 
ful. In 1939-40 (financial year) some Ks. 20 lakhs was so issued (Rs. ISVa lakhs 
from Government and the rest by the Provincial Bank out of its own funds) and 
ftdly recovered. In 1940-41 (financial year) Rs. 45y2 lakhs was issued as crop loans 
of which Rs. 40 ’12 lakhs was recovered in cash. The occurrence of this default is 
disquieting but it is ascribahle generally to the disastrous fall in the demand for and 
the price of jute that year and the failure of crops in certain areas. Government 
have provided Rs. 60 lakhs in the budget for 1941-42, of this about Rs. 44 lakhs had 
been issued by the middle oi September 1941. 

The working of this system has, however, disclosed certain shortcomings. 
Firstly, it has become necessary to secure closer co-operation of the District Officers 
to avoid overlapping of finance, that is, (1) to prevent agriculturists from borrow- 
ing simultaneously irom cc-opcrative societies and from the district authorities, 
and (2) to ensure that wilful defaulters to whom crop loans are refused as a disci- 
plinary measure do not obtain agricultural loans. Proposals to this effect have 
recently been put up to Government. Secondly, contrary to the expectations origin- 
ally entertained, in the majority of the Central Banks the issue of these loans has 
adversely affected their financial position. When in 1939 Government decided to 
place funds at the disposal of the Provincial Bank for the issue of short-term culti- 
vation loans to cultivators tlxrough co-operative societies they intended thereby not 
merely to help them to finance agricultural operations for which credit was other- 
wise difficult to obtain but expected that these loans would go to revive the agri- 
cultural credit movement generally. It was hoped that the issue of these loans 
through Central Banks v/ould enable and encourage members to repay their old 
debts in an increasing measure and woidd at the same time leave these banks with 
some profit on short-term Joan transactions. The expectation has not always been 
fulfilled. So far from improving recoveries of old loans, the issue of short-term 
loans has in the case of many banks had the effect of reducing them, partly because 
the collecting staff of the banks devoted its attention primarily to the collection of 
short-rerm loans and collection of old loans fell into the background, and partly be- 
cause members seemed to think that in order to obtain crop loans again it was 
necessary to repay only the crop loans due and that it was no longer essential to 
repay old loans. Every effort is being made to disabuse their minds of this impres- 
sion and to impress on the staff the necessity of treating the collection of old loans as 
of equal importance to that of crop loans. Further, it appears that a number of 
Central Banks have lost lather than gained by undertaking the issue of crop loansl 
their cost of collecting these loans has exceeded the profit derived from this busi- 
ness. It seems that if this business is to pay, Central Banks and the societies affili- 
ated to them may have to raise the rates of interest charged on these loans* The 
matter is being considered by Government. 
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(iii) Medium-term loaus.— Co-operative societies are as a rule confining them- 
selves to issuing short-term loans not exceeding Rs. 25 per member, the actual 
amount is in most cases much less being determined by the requirements of each 
member and by his repaying capacity. Agricultoal purposes for which medium- 
term loans are necessary are not covered by these loans. It is admitted that there 
is a considerable demand for medium-term loans for purposes such as purchase of 
cattle, ploughs and other agricultural implements. In view, however, of our past 
experience in respect of medium-teim loans it is not intended to advise societies to 
issue such loans until the whole credit movement has been put on a sounder foot- 
ing. In any case how far this business can be undertaken will depend on the extent 
to which private capital will be willing, despite past experience, to finance co-ope- 
rative societies for this purpose and this in its turn will depend on the extent to 
which these societies can be reconstructed so as to command public confidence. 

(iv) Long-term loans. —Long-term credit is being increasingly left to land 
mortgage banks to supply. Five Land Mortgage Banks have been v/orking in this 
Province for the last 6 tc 7 years. It is proposed to set up another 5 as soon as the 
question of financing them, for which proposals have been submitted to Govern- 
ment, is settled. The working of the existing banks, however, shows that there is 
perhaps not as great a demand or scope for long-term credit at the present time as 
is generally supposed. By June 1941, that is, during nearly 7 years of their work- 
ing, these banks had received applications for loans amoimting to only Rs. 30*56 
lakhs. Of these, applications for loans amounting to Rs. 11*55 lakhs only could be 
accepted; others had to be rejected owing to insufficiency of title or of the security 
offered. Loans amounting to Rs. 8*53 lakhs had been actually advanced 
till then and it is of interest to note that about 91 per cent, of these loans were for 
the redemption of mortgages and prior debts. Only about Rs. 7,000 was borrowed 
for the improvement of land or the method of cultivation. 

There are however several factors which have impeded the progress of these 
banks. The most important perhaps is that the banl?:s were able to secure a 
comparatively small reduction in the claims of the creditors and that the loans 
issued by them carry interest at 8 per cent. This has led many prospective 
borrowers to seek instead the facilities offered by debt settlement boards, which 
secure larger reductions in the claims of the creditors and whose awards generally 
carry no interest. Steps have been taken to revive and improve the working of the 
Land Mortgage Bank Debt Settlement Boards and instructions have been issued that 
every application for loan .should in the first instance go to this board for settle- 
ment before the bank can sanction the loan. This procedure will enable the bank 
to secure a greater reduction in the claims of the creditors in so far as the Debt 
Settlement Board has powers to deal with recalcitrant creditors, which a land mort- 
gage bank has not, and should help thereby to popularise these banks. 

Co-operative Marketing.— Particular attention is being devoted to the linking 
of agricultoal credit with marketing. A considerable part of the crop loans issued 
in 1940-41 was realised in kind through the multi-purpose (marketing) societies 
specially those at Parbatipur, Hili and Pulhat in the district of Dinajpur. Very 
little, unfortunately, of the old loans was so realised. Increasing attention is being 
devoted to co-operative marketing and during the last 3 years some 33 multi-pur- 
pose societies have been brought into being; of which 22 were registered compara- 
tively recently. In tire year 1939-40 the Provincial Bank |man<f^d these societies 
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to the extent of Es. 2-60 laldis end in 1940-41 the loans issued by it to these socie- 

ties amounted to Rs. 4-81 lakhs. The entire amount was recovered punctually, 
J^etailed instructions have since been issued to rectify defects noticed In their 
working and a scheme has been submitted to Government for the expansion of 
co-operative marketing in the Province. 

Genera! Progress. — ^The total number of all classes of societies rose from 
37,439 to 40,413, an increase of 7-9 per cent; and the total number of individual mem- 
bers of all classes of societies rose from 1,142,476 to 1,298,807, an increase of 13*6 
per cent. The total working capital of all classes of societies rose from Rs. 2,127*92 
lakhs to Rs. 2,140*15 lakhs, the percentage of increase being *5. Many of the old 
agricultural primary credit societies have been virtually in a process of winding up 
for the last few years. Loans due by members of these societies are being recover- 
ed and as a rule new loans are not being advanced to such members. Assets of the 
members in these societies in the shape of deposits, shares, etc., are also being 
increasingly set off against their dues. These factors explain the progressive fall in 
their working capital and why the working capital of these societies has not increas- 
ed even when there has been a considerable increase in the number of societies and 
members. 

Overdues. — ^In spite of considerable transactions in loan accounts there was no 
fall in the percentage of overdues to total outstanding loans due by members in 
agricultural societies. There was however a slight fall in the percentage of over- 
dues of capital in non-agricultural societies. 

In both agricultural and non-agricultural societies there has been during the 
last few years a continued decrease in the deposits held by members. The decrease 
in the deposits of members of agricultural societies is not, however, the result of any 
large scale withdrawals but is the result of paper adjustments against amounts due 
to these societies from the members. Non-members’ deposits in agricultural socie- 
ties have remained almost constant owing, largely to the inability of these societies 
to repay matured deposits. There has been, on the other hand, a steady and welcome 
increase in the deposits of non-members in non-agricultural societies . 

What widi the effects of the drou^t on the outturn of crops and the collapse in 
the price of jute, agriculturists, particularly in the predominantly jute districts, had 
a bad year. The price of paddy rose abnormally towards the end of the year but by 
that time the majority of the agricultxirists had parted with their stocks and this rise 
in price so far from benefiting them considerably added to their difficulties. Distress 
prevailed in parts of Bankura, Malda, Faridpur, Burdwan, Murshidabad and 
Midnapore districts and scarcity had to be declared in Birbhum. The terrific cyclone 
rendered many people homeless and destitute in parts of Noakhali, Bakarganj and 
Tippera districts. In all these places except Midnapore relief measures were in 
operation. The adverse factors touched upon above naturally added to the difficulties 
of the agricultural credit movement and retarded its growth and recovery. 

The Bengal Provincial Co-operative Ban!?, Ltd.— The number of member®— all 
societies— rose from 179 to 184 during the year and its paid-up share capital from 
Rs 18*68 lakhs to Rs. 19*40 lakhs. 

The working capital of the bank was Rs. 2*89 crores against Rs. 2*88 crores in 
the preceding year. There was a fall of Rs, 6yg lakhs in fixed deposits but deposits 
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as a whole decreased only by Ks. 3 lakhs owing to increase under savings and cur- 
rent deposits. 

Fresh advances by way of ordinary loans contracted to Es. 1*44 lakhs against 
Es. 3*26 lakhs of the previous year. Eepayments from Central Banks were not 
satisfactory due to unfavourable agricultural conditions. 66 -9 per cent, of the old 
loans became overdue against 60*1 per cent, at the end of the previous year. The 
increase in overdues is causing amdety. The question is bound up largely with the 
question of recovering old loans from the individual members of the Central Banks 
indebted to it and has to be tacHed at the root. The bank continued to enjoy from 
its bankers overdraft accommodation of Es. 33-86 lakhs on tiie security of Govern- 
ment promissory notes, etc. The amount di-awn at the end of the year was Es. 27-28 
lakhs. The bank earned a net profit of Rs. 2-13 lakhs as against Rs. *76 
lakhs, of the previous year. The increase is largely due to the decrease in interest 
payable to depo.sitors ov/ing to withdrawals and decrease in rates of interest. 

Central Co-operitivc Banks.— The number of Central Banks remained 121 as in 
the preceding year. The following table gives figures relating to the working of 
these banks:— 





1939-40. 

1940-41. 

1. 

Number of members— 





(a) Individuals 

. , 

5,383 

5,448 


(b) Banks and Societies 


30,321 

34,1^ 




(Figures in lakhs.)) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

2. 

Paid-up share capital 

.* 

54-70 

55-94 

3. 

Reserve and other owned funds 

. . 

81-65 

89-06 

4. 

Woi'king capital 

.. 

553-57 

546*52 

5. 

Loans and deposits received during the 

year 




from— 

.« 




(a) Societies 


7-65 

10*23 


(b) Provincial or Central Banks 


40-57 

37*07 


(q) Individual and other sources 


98-72 

78-92 

6. 

Loans and deposits repaid to— 

. . 




(a) Societies 

. . 

7-56 

10*04 


(b) Provincial or Central Banks 

. . 

24-51 

43*28 


(c) Individual and other sources 


109-68 

88*61 

7. 

Loans and deposits held at the end of the year 




from— 





(a) Societies 


18-57 

19*08 


(b) Provincial or Central Banks 


155-01 

149*63 


(c) Individual and other sources 


243-64 

232*81 

8. 

Interest paid on loans and deposits 


13-53 

8*82 

9. 

Cost of management paid 


7*22 

7*92 

10. 

Interest received on investments 


19*83 

14*40 

11. 

Loans — 





(a) made during the year to societies 


55*94 

50*57 


(b) repaid by societies during the year 


47*11 

60*76 


(c) outstanding at the end of the year 


344*58 

332*65 

12. 

Profits 


10*84 

91*50 
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The number of members, paid up share capital, reserve and other funds, show- 
ed a satisfactory increase during the year. The increase in the number of members 
and share capital is due largely to the setting up of new crop loan societies. The 
fall in deposits from Ks. 243-63 lakhs to Rs. 232-81 lakhs is due principally to the 
fact that a large number of Central Banks have, owing to their inability to refund 
matured deposits, forfeited the confidence of the depositors. There is on the other 
hand an increase in deposits from societies. The working captial shows a decrease 
and out of Rs. 546-52 laidis, Rs. 332-65 lakhs or 60 per cent consists of loans to 
societies. 

Loans to the extent of Rs. 50-57 lakhs were disbursed to the societies against 
Rs. 55*94 lakhs of the previous year. The decrease is accounted for by lesser 
amounts advanced by the Central Banks out of their own funds as also by a slight 
decrease in the amount o! crop loan issued through the Provincial Bank. The crop 
loan business accounts to a large extent for the comparative increase in loan trans- 
action during the two years. Recoveries showed an excess of Rs. 10 lakhs over the 
amount advanced which considering the nature of the year was not 
unsatisfactory. The position as regards old loans however showed little improve- 
ment and will not show any real improvement until the debts of the members of the 
societies are effectively tackled. 

Agricultural Credit Societies.*— The following table indicates briefly the working 
of agricultural societies;-* 





1939-40. 1940-41. 

1. 

Number of societies 

. e 

32,706 

35,300 




(In lakhs.) (In 

lakhs.) 

2. 

Number of members 

. , 

6*79 

7-75 




Rs. 

Rs. 

3. 

Paid up share capital 


52-52 

53-85 

4. 

Deposit from members 


17*58 

17-n 

5. 

Loans from Central Banks 


309-41 

299-72 

6. 

Deposit from non-memhers 


12-18 

12*04 

7. 

lioans due by members 


370-65 

362-78 

8. 

Reserve Fund 


201-60 

204.41 

9. 

Other funds 


-70 

1-19 

10. 

Working capital 


594-84 

589-16 

11. 

Cost of management 


3-63 

2-83 


Profit. 

Loss. 

Net profit or loss. 



1939-40 5-09 

4-94 

+ •15 



1940-41 9-70 

4-79 

-1-09 



The sharp increase in the number of societies and members is due largely to the 
organisation of crop loan societies. 


It will he noticed that notwithstanding the increase in the number of societies 
there is a decrease in the working capital. This is accounted for principally by 
the decrease in the loans duo to Central Banks. The reduction is also the resist 4 
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the scaling down of the debts of members by Debt Settlement Boards and the fact 
that the dues of the members are being increasingly adjusted against their deposits 
or share capital. 

The Reserve or other Funds record a satisfactory increase. There is a drop of 
Rs. 9*62 lakhs in the loans due to Central Banks wliile at the same time liabilities of 
the societies have decreased in other directions which is a satisfactory sign. Owned 
capital including members deposits formed as much as 46*9 per cent, of the total 
working capital of the 'Societies as against 45-8 per cent, of the previous year. 

Loans due by the members decreased at the end of the year by Es. 7*5 laldis. 
Recoveries as a whole show a substantial increase of 9*84 lakhs over the previous 
year but this is due largely to increased recoveries on account of the increased crop 
loans issued during the year. 

The position as regards old loans has on the other hand worsened considerably 
and almost the entire amount outstanding is now overdue. Tire outturn of crops 
was unfavourable, and theie was a catastrophic fall in the price of jute while on 
the other hand the cost of living went up. The result was the societies failed to 
collect even the crop loans in full wliile as regards old loans recoveries were 
equally unsatisfactory. 

There are of course other reasons which affected recoveries of old loans. Of 
these increasing propaganda by political tub-thumpers seeking to achieve popularity 
by advising members to withhold payment is perhaps the most important and the 
most difficult to check. An impression wliich concessions given in the past have 
helped to strengthen is unfortimately gaining ground that one has only to withhold 
payment to extract further concessions. A great deal is often heard of the inability 
of the members to repay their debts but an examination of individual cases shows 
that it is generally the well-to-do and influential members of a society who are with- 
holding payment on the plea of inability to pay and in order to strengthen the case 
for remission, are advising other members to da likewise. The only effective way 
in which this can be countered is on the one hand to pay greater attention to the 
propagation of co-operative principles among the members and on the other to scale 
down the debt of each member to his repaying capacity. Every member who is 
unable to repay his loan in full must be induced to go to the Debt Settlement Board 
and all such cases must be settled as expeditiously as possible. Thereafter the 
awards should be enforced rigorously. Members should be warned that if they fail 
to have their debts settled by these boards they will be held liable for the entire 
amount due from them and steps will be taken under the new Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act to compel them to pay it. 

Land Mortgage Banks.— The number of Land Mortgage Banks remained 5 as in 
the previous year. Government have sanctioned the establishment of 5 more Banks 
to be located at Khulna, Burdwan, Rajshahi, Dacca and Feni. All preliminary 
arrangements have been made and they will start working as soon as the decision of 
Government which is expected shortly on the question of financing them is received. 

The total of loans issued by these banks since they started working is now 
Rs. 8*53 lakhs for which properties worth Rs. 24' 85 lakhs are mortgaged to them. 
The original debts of the members to whom the loans have been sanctioned amounted 
to Rs. 11*77 lakhs. These were settled at Rs. 7*88 lakhs. The reduction in the 
debt might have been greater but for the fact that the banks failed to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered in this respect by the Debt Settlement Boards attached 
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Id them. These boards have been revived and reconstituted and instructions have 
been issued that in future every application for loan lor the redemption of debts 
shall first be submitted to the Land Mortgage Banii Debt Settlement Board and 
considered by the bank only when a satisfactory reduction in the debt has been 
effected by the board. 

There are several reasons for slow progress. The first is, as stated earlier in 
the report, the fact that the reduction in the debts effected by the land mortgage 
banks was comparatively small and that the loans issued by the banKs carries inte-< 
rest. This has led many prospective borrowers to seek instead the protection of 
Debt Settlement Boards which effect a bigger reduction in the claims of the credi- 
tors and which generally do not award any interest on the debts so reduced. An- 
other factor which has dissuaded agriculturists from seeking loans from land mort- 
gage banks is the fear that they will not be able to obtain any more credit on the 
property mortgaged to the bank till the bank’s loan is fully discharged. The bor- 
rowers of the bank are now however permitted to obtain crop loans from societies 
and section 96 of the new Co-operative Societies Act will permit them under cer- 
tain conditions to raise a iresh loan on the security of property mortgaged to the 
Land Mortgage Bank. li is hoped that this will go some way to dispel the fear 
referred to above. The unwillingness of co-sharers to join in executing the mort- 
gage of the properties offered by tire applicant has also hampered the progress of 
these banks but this difficulty has partly been removed by the amended Bengal 
Tenancy Act. 

Though the business of these banks has shown a welcome increase during the 
year, overdues have assumed disquieting proportions. For the first time since their 
inception three banks, failed to repay kists due to the Provincial Bank punctually 
and defaulted to the extent of Rs. ‘‘17 lakhs as principal and Rs. *09 lakhs as interest. 
This has been attributed to the heavy slump in the price of jute and the failure of 
the paddy crop in the areas served by these banks, but, I fear, is also due to the un- 
willingness of the banks to take deterrent action against defaulters. The necessity 
of dealing with defaulters promptly has been pomted out to these banks and the 
position as regards overdues has since the close of the year considerably improved. 

Non-agricttitural Credit Societies. —These societies comprise chiefly salary 
earners* societies and Urban Banks and their number increased by 6 to 614 with 2*80 
lakhs of members and paid-up share capital of Rs. 127*14 lakhs. The reserve and 
other funds amounted to Rs. 76*03 lakhs. 

The following statement will show some particulars of their working:— 

1939-40, 1940-41, 

(In lakhs.) (Da lakhs.) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. 

Working capital 

616*30 

637*96 

2. 

Deposits from members 

156*22 

150*74 

3. 

Deposits from non-members 

250*91 

275*14 

4. 

Deposits from societies 

4*14 

4*62 

5. 

Loans granted to members 

361*78 

348*25 

6. 

Loans repaid by members 

319*22 

315*93 

7. 

Loans due by members at the end of the year 

528*16 

560*06 

8. 

Of which overdue 

59*16 

60*05 

9. 

Percentage of overdue 

11*2% 

10*7f^ 

10. 

Profit 

12*79 

14*^ 
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Salary Earners’ Societies.— The majority of the societies are salary earners' 
societies. Tliey are definitely good societies recovering their loans punctually. 
This is due mainly to ihe keenness and enthusiasm displayed by the management 
and tlie general body of share-holdex's and the facilities they enjoy of recovering 
loan instalments due at source through pay sheets. Section 51 of the new Co-ope- 
rative Societies Act should further stiengthen their position in this respect. 
There is however a tendency in some of the societies to permit members to borrow 
up to the maximum limits allowed under the bye-laws and to borrow continuously 
by setting off previous dues by means of “paper transactions.” This tendency 
should be checked for it is liliely, if continued, sooner or later to land them in diffi- 
culties. 

Urban Banks.— The Urban Banks are not working so well as the salary earners' 
societies - 

Most of the big urban banks and salary earners’ societies are competent to do 
business in inland exchange, collection of pay or pensions and interest on securities, 
shares, bonds and other scrips. Overdrafts against deposits may be granted to mem- 
bers and savings encoux«ged. The business of giving loans to merciaants and tra- 
ders on the security of agricultural produce may also be imdertaken provided pre- 
cautions are taken to guard against risks that this form of finance lends itself to, 
namely, theft, fire, adulteration, etc. 

Important among non-agricultural credit societies are those organised amongst 
the scavengers of municipalities. They generally worked well during the year, 
being supervised by the staff of the municipalities concerned, though overdues were 
frequently noticed. 

The Central Co-operative Paddy Sale Society.— This society generally deals in 
paddy and rice belonging to societies affiliated to it, other members of co-operative 
societies and non-members. The number of member societies was 12, the paid-up 
share capital Rs, 5,450 and reserve fund Rs. 10,353. 

The following table will throw some light on its working for two years:— 


1939-40. 1940-41* 

(In lakhs.) (In lakhs.) 




Rs. 

Rs. 

1. Deposits from societies 


•31 

•56 

2. Loan from the Provincial Bank 


•19 

•20 

S. Working capital 


•65 

•92 

4. Purchase of members’ products 


2-71 

3*77 

5. Purchase of non-members’ products 


•93 

1-24 

6. Sale of goods to members 


2-77 

3-79 

7. Sale of goods to non-members 


•90 

1-29 


The society handled 1*30 lakh maunds of paddy and rice against 1*28 lakh 
maunds in the previous year. Its profit amounted to only Rs. 377 during the year. 
It sells members’ produce at a small commission which leaves it only a small margin 
of profit for it has to advance against stocks large sums to the suppliers by borrowing 
from the Provincial Bank at a high rate of interest. The question of reorganising 
and expanding its activities is under consideration. 

9 . 
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Agricultural Purchase and Sal« Societies.— There are 78 societies against 73 in 
1939-40 and the membership has risen to 42,528. 

The following table shows the working of these societies:— 


1939-40. 1940-41. 

(Figures in lal^hs.) 

Rs, Rs. 

1. Paid-up share capital .. 2*46 2*82 

2 . Eeserve and other funds .. 1*10 I. 3 I 

3. Loans and deposits from societies .. 1*21 1*29 

4. Loans from Provincial or Central Banks 3*31 3*53 

5. Working capital .* 8 *54 9-87 

6 . Purchase of members’ products .. 4-03 5-97 

7. Sale of goods to members .. 3*69 6*44 

8 . Profit •• *26 *43 


There was a satisfactory increase in the paid up share capital, reserve and other 
funds, working capital, amount of business handled and the profits made. Some of 
the sale societies have passed the experimental stage but lack of necessary capital 
has hampered their development. 

Multi-purpose Societies.— These societies differ only slightly in character from 
the foregoing societies. During the year their number rose to 33 from 16 and their 
membership was 44,228. 

The following statement indicates the progress of these societies:— 


1939-40. 1940-41. 

(Rupees in lakhs.) 

1. Paid-up share capial .12 .39 

2. Loans from Provincial or Central Banks .. *70 *82 

3. Working capital .34 1 . 2 e 

4. Purchase of members’ products .. ‘04 *67 

5. Sale of goods to members .. .03 .33 

Profit ,, .05 


These societies have made a promising start 

Kon-agricultural Purchase and Supply Societies.— There were 47 societies 
working during the year against 44 of the previous year. They had 5,700 members, 
paid-up share capital of Rs. 1‘09 lakhs and reserve and other funds to 

Rs. '51 lakhs. Their sales increased to Rs. 5-11 lakhs from Rs. 3-90 lakhs an the 
previous year, but the profit came down to Rs. -10 lakhs from Rs. '18 lakhs. The 
increase in sale is mainly, accounted for by the transactions of one society at Calcutta, 
two at 24-Parganas and one at Rajshahi. The Bengal Chemical Co-operative Stores 
at Calcutta, the Sardah Police Training Co-operative Stores and the Raigaon Co*^ 
operative Medical Stores in Rajriiahi, the Dhakeswari Co-operative Stores ne® 
Dacca and the Samabaya Bhandar at Santiniketan worked satisfactorily. Bie 
lohapura School Co-operative Stores has opened a doth department and aojSiired 
land for erecting a building of its own. 
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It is to be regretted that the stores movement has not shown much sign of pro* 
gress inspite of the opportunities offered by conditions created by the way. Twenty 
years ago (30th June 1921) there were SO such societies in the Province with sales 
to members in 1920-21 of over 12^/2 lakhs of rupees. 

Milk Unions.— The general position with regard to Milk Unions is indicated in 
the table given below:— 




1939-40. 

1940-41. 

Number of unions 


5 

4 

Number of members— 




(a) individuals 


231 

199 

(b) societies 


162 

137 




(In lakhs.) 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 

• > 

•28 

•25 

Reserve Fund 


1’42 

1*33 

Deposits from individuals 


•14 

•15 

Deposits from societies 


•33 

•34 

Loans from Provincial or Central Banks 


•40 

•38 

Working capital 


2-56 

2*46 

Purchase of milk from members 


2*27 

2-00 

Sale of milk 


3-17 

3*71 


The Calcutta Milk UvAon alone continued to do business on a big scale. It sold 
43,947 maunds of milk for Rs. 3,55,508 against 40,244 maunds for Rs. 3,10,38$ in the 
previous year. The total milk handled was 45,254 maunds against 41,459 maunds in 
the previous year. The daily average of milk handled was 124 maunds and the 
average wastage was 2 maunds 35 seers per hundred maunds, i.e., about ZVz maunds 
per day. The cost of management was reduced to Rs. 52,572 from Rs. 77,684 in the 
previous year. 

The main problem of the union which has so far baffled solution is the high 
percentage of milk “wastage” associated with which is the question of dealing with 
the excess supply of milk during a part of the year and shortage during another. A 
new board has recently been elected and is now studying this question. It is hoped 
that a satisfactory solution will be foimd. 

The management of the union under the old Board left much to be desired. A 
false sense of prestige made it reject departmental advice or help. 

Milk Societies.— There were 223 societies with 10,626 members and paid-up 
share capital of Rs. 25,903. The working capital amounted to Rs. 1*53 lakhs of 
which Rs, ’26 lakhs was borrowed from Central Banks or Unions, The working 
of these societies showed little change during the year. Three were put into 
liquidation. Of these societies, the group affiliated to the Calcutta Milk Union 
numbering 125 is the most important and account for the bulk of the figures given 
above. Some of these ^cieties are alao functioning indifferently. 
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Sugarcane-Growers’ Co-operative Societies Union.— The following table gives 
the main figures relating to the two sugarcane-growers’ unions of the Province:— 

1939-40. 1940-41. 


Number of members (societies) 

■' 

434 

Figures 

Rs. 

519. 

in lakhs. 
Rs. 

Paid-up share capital 


•10 

•17 

Loans from Provincial or Central Banks 


•95 

•70 

Purchase of cane from members 

. . 

•63 

•67 

Sale of cane to non-members 

.« 

•63 

•67 

Profits 


•03 

•02 


The number of individual members of the societies affiliated to these unions 
increased from S,507 to 8,765 during the year. 

The profits of these Unions are, however, illusory inasmuch as they are the 
result of subsidies received from the Government of India Sugar Excise Fund. But 
for this both unions have worked at a loss and, it is feared, they will continue to 
work at a loss until the nulls adopt a more sympathetic attitude towards them than 
has so far been the casa. 

'Agricultural Associations,^ 

There were 37 such associations with 9,882 members with a working capital of 
Rs. 1*32 lakhs of which Ks. *27 lakhs represented outside borrowings. With few 
exceptions these societies are functioning indifferently and are working more or 
less as credit societies. The question of reorganising some of these societies into 
Multi-purpose Societies is being considered. 

The most important society in this group is the Badarkhali Colonization Society 
5n the Chittagong district. During the year it continued to make excellent progress. 
The number of debt free members increased to 152 as against 262 members oiigin- 
ally in debt. Collections during the year were Rs. *28 lakhs against Rs. *34 lakhs 
of the previous year. As the number of debt free members increases collections 
win naturally be less. 

The society borrowed Rs. 3,000 from the Provincial Bank to advance cultivation 
loans to its members and repaid Rs. 9,600 to that bank leaving a balance of Rs. 4,554 
against Rs. 10,609 due at the beginning of the year. The society stocked 4,200 
maunds of paddy in its granary for issuing paddy loans to members. Several roads 
including the Badarkhali Chakaria District Board Momin Road have been con- 
structed entirely by voluntary labour given by the members. In the colony pri- 
mary education is free for both boys and girls and it maintains a free U. P. School. 
There are also night schools to impart the rudiments of learning to adults. A few 
years ago almost all the colonists were illiterate but now almost all of them can read 
and write. The society’s weaving school continued to impart useful training to the 
students coming from the different blocks. Its charitable dispensary received 
grants from Government and other sources for the purchase of surgical instruments, 
medicines and furniture. 

An interesting experiment in joint farming initiated hy the Collector of Nadia, 
led to the establishment of fhe Jahangimagar and Raipur Co-operative Joint Farm- 
ing Societies, The members have pooled their holdings; the land contributed by 
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each member is taken as his share capital; the holdings are consolidated and culti- 
vated Jointly by the members who receive wages. The societies are still in the 
experimental stage. Their progress is being watched with interest. 

Industrial Unions. — ^There were 10 Unions v/ith IjOOl members of whom 202 
were societies. Their peid-up share capital amounted to Rs. 2*12 lakhs and reserve 
fund to Rs. *22 lakhs. Tlie working capital was Hs. 5*89 laklrs of which Rs. *91 
lakhs was boiTowed from Government and Rs. 1*69 lakhs from Provincial or Cen- 
tral Banks. They purchased goods woith Rs. *35 iakiis from members and worth 
Rs. 1*72 lakhs from non-members and sold goods worth Rs. 2*49 lakhs. 

The Bengal Provincial Industrial Society raised considerable share capital by 
enlisting new members. It sold finished goods valued at Rs. 84, (^0 against 
Rs. 63,802 during the previous year. It obtained from Government a grant of 
Rs. 20,000 for meeting the cost of establislimeni, propaganda and purchase ol 
samples, etc., and extended instalments for repaying the existing Government loan 
of Rs. 28,700. Both through its sales and propaganda it continued to popularise 
handloom products and supplied new designs to its members. On the year’s working 
it earned a profit of Rs. 7,C66 against Rs. 3,S09 of the previous year. 

The paid-up share capital of the Bagerhat Weaving Union rose to Rs. 1*58 
lakhs from Rs. *93 lakhs during the prewous year and the working capital to 
Rs. 3*05 lakhs from Rs. 2*21 lakhs. The union has an up-to-date plant and a sizing 
and calendering machine purchased out of the Government of India grant. The 
total number of power looms at work was 50. The Union has acquired a good 
reputation among consumers and goods produced by it found a ready market through- 
out the province. During the year goods worth Rs. 83,619 were sold against goods 
worth Rs. 71,084 sold during the previous year and the Union earned a profit of 
Rs. 3,429 as against Rs. 2,443 of the previous year. 

The handloom staif maintamed out of the Government of India grant held about 
1,000 demonstrations to train members of weaving societies in improved methods of 
weaving and dyeing. It helped not only in standardising their products and intro- 
ducing new designs but also in marketing their goods. The resources of the weav- 
ing unions are however limited and the abnoimal rise in the price of yam and dye 
stuffs made it impossible for them to purchase these commodities for their own use 
or for the use of their members on anything like the scale originally intended. 

Weavers' Societies. — ^There were 354 societies with 5,443 members, paid-up 
share capital amounting to Rs. *39 lakhs and working capital to Rs. 3*98 lakhs of 
which Rs. 2*20 lakhs was bon’owed capital. Almost all these societies have been 
functioning as purely credit societies and most of their borrowed capital is now 
locked up in loans to weavers. These loans amounted to Rs. 2*19 lakhs, almost all 
overdue. Coupled with the shortage of liquid resources thus occasioned, was the 
rapid increase in the prices of yarn and dyes owing to the War. This explains why 
tnese societies sold members’ goods woith only Rs. 457. Nevertheless, the volume 
of sales by the members themselves on their own account was substantial. The 
staff maintained out of the Government of India grant for the improvement of the 
handloom industry helped weavers in this repect considerably by standardising and 
improving the quality of their goods and training them in improved methods of 
dyeing and weaving. 

The Dhanikhola Milan SamaJ Co-operative Silpa Sangha Samity in the district 
of Mymensmgh received the second instalment of the Government ^ant during the 
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year. Seven automatic looms and 3 fly-shuttle looms were operated by this society. 
Besides cotton, it produced a quantity of silk and v/oollen fabrics. About 23 trained 
members of the society had been able to start small factories of their own. 

Women’s Industrial Societies.— The Bum Dinn Women’s Co-operative Indus- 
trial Home entered its third year of existence. Destitute Bhadrohg women were 
trained in the mdustrial school maintained by the Home and a marked improve- 
ment was noticed in the quality of their products. The Home produces mainly 
furnishing materials, waterproof lining cloth and other fancy articles. Its sales 
showed a considerable increase over those of the previous year, the improvement 
being due to the employment of agents, arrangements for keeping articles on consign- 
ment at important shops and increased purchases by the Provincial Industrial 
Society. Ltd. During the year 10 trained workers left the Home of whom some 
found employment as teachers in technical schools. 

The Islamia Ideal Home Industrial Society, Ltd., was organised at Chittagong 
on the model of the Dum Dum Women’s Industrial Home and registered at the 
close of the previous year. The membership of this society is open to Muslim 
women, whose principal vocation is weaving or who intend to take up weaving as a 
profession. The Home received a grant of Rs. 2,690 from Government of which 
Rs. 1,000 was earmarked as working capital and the balance was set apart for meet- 
ing the salary of one Instructor. It has been fortunate in securing a spacious build- 
ing free of cost where its factory is located. There are 26 members now working 
15 looms, which have been provided out of the Government of India grant. A 
peripatetic demonstration party was deputed by the Department of Industries to 
train the members in the art of weaving. There was no difflculty in di^osing of 
its products. 

Cottage Industries.— There were 11 societies at the end of the year dealing with 
miscellaneous cottage industries. These societies are generally functioning indiffer- 
ently. The Co-operative Bishan Silpa Samity in Dacca is however doing well. It 
was registered in 1939 and of late has taken up marketing of buttons manufactured 
from horns by the members. The demand for these has increased on account of the 
war and the society had already supplied more than 40,000 gross buttons valued at 
nearly Rs, 25,000. It has recently been enlisted as an approved firm for the 'supply 
of buttons by the Director-General of Supply, Delhi. 

No improvement was noticed in the working of the conch-shell makers’ or cocoon 
rearers societies during the year. Eight of the former were put into liquidation in 
Dacca district. 

Fishermen's Societies.— There were 124 fishermen’s societies with 6,990 members, 
with a working capital of Rs. 2*91 lakhs, paid-up share capital of Rs. '55 lakhs and 
reserve and other funds amoimting to Rs. 1*58 lakhs. The majority of these socie- 
ties started as credit societies of which fishermen alone were members and came to 
grief. During the year loans due by members amounted to Rs. 1*38 lakhs of which 
Rs. 1'12 lakhs were overdue, a large part of which has become irrecoverable. 
Some notable results wore, however, achieved by societies which -undertook the 
actual business of fishing. 

Anti-malarial* Societies. — The activities of these societies include anti-malarial 
pro|)aganda among rural people, supply of medicines, sinking of tube-wells, constm^- 
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tion of roads and culverts and other public health activities. There were 1,098 
such societies with *21 lakhs members. Their working capital amounted to Es. *90 
lakhs consisting almost entirely of members' deposits (Rs. *07 lakhs) and their own 
fmxds. 

Eleven of these societies were affiliated to the Central Co-operative Anti- 
malarial Society which continued to conduct anti-malarial propaganda through its 
monthly journal “Sonar Bangla” and public speeches in the countryside. 

Better Living Societies. —The activities of these societies include attention to 
public health, water-supply, devising ways and means for providing employment for 
the unemployed, the development of cottage industries and the settlement of village 
disputes. There were 552 such societies with *15 lakhs members and working capital 
of Es. ‘32 lakhs. 

In spite of the difficulties of finance some societies did very useful work. The 
Goy^r Society ran a charitable medical dispensary and the Bansgari Society ran 
a free library and a primary school. The Khagmia Palli Sanskar Samiti in Noak- 
hali and the Baliati Palli Sanskar Samity in Dacca districts maintained weaving 
schools and devoted considerable attention to public health activities within their 
areas of operation. The Dhupati Palli Sanskar Samity in Bakarganj district ran a 
lower primary school and constructed roads Vk miles long. 

Irrigation Societies. --There were 1,070 irrigation societies against 1,011 in 
1930-40. The number of members increased from 21,624 to 23,072 and the paid-up 
share capital from Rs. 3*29 lakhs to Es. 3*32 lakhs during the year. Loans from 
Government and members’ deposits showed a slight fall being respectively Rs. *30 
lakhs and Rs. *06 lakhs. Many of the societies have not yet become self-support- 
ing, due primarily to the difficulty of collecting the dues from members and others 
benefited from the work and to the high cost of some of these works financed as 
they are largely with borrowed capital. The difficulty of collection wiU, it is hoped, 
be largely met when the new Co-operative Societies Act comes into force. 

Co-operative Debt Settlement Boards.— The nimiber of Co-operative Debt 
Settlement Boards was 106 during the year. 

Progress so far has been slow. Only a small fraction of the members of rural 
credit societies have yet applied, far too many cases have been dismissed, far too 
few settled. Departmental officers in charge of these Boards have, I fear, not devoted 
to this work the attention that it deserved, though the many difficulties inherent in 
this work have contributed to the slow progress in no small measure. The extreme 
importance of this work on which largely depends the rehabilitation of the Central 
Banks is now being brought home to all officers with, I am glad to say, distinctly 
better results. A pamphlet containing comprehensive instructions on the working 
of these Boards has been issued to all officers, to assist those who are now in char^ 
of these Boards and prepare others for some 300 more Boards that we expect to set 
up in the near future. Government have already sanctioned one hundred new 
Boards to be set up within this financial year. 

The Bengal Co-operative Alliance.— The society's object is to broadcast co-ope- 
rative ideas throughout the province and thereby further the advancement of the 
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co-operative movement. But despite generous assistance from Government its acti- 
vities have remained limited in character and its financial position insecure. Its cluef 
dijaiculty is to collect subscription from rural societies over whom it has failed so far 
to acquire even a moral hold, so meagre is their appreciation of the benefits it offers 
them. It publishes two adiairahle journals the “Bhandar” and ‘‘The Co-operativs.- 
Journal” neither of which command the circulation they deserve and both consti- 
tute a heavy drain on its slender resources. Its printing press has, however, helped 
its finances considerably and it is hoped that co-operative institutions wiii patronise 
it in increasing numbers. 

The question of reorganising the finmices and the activities of the Alliance has 
recently been taken up with its directors. 

Liquidation.— It must be confessed that the progress of the recovery assets of 
the societies in liquidation was and always has been disappointing. Not only re- 
coveries are poor and slow but a disproportionately large percentage of them— as 
much as 20 per cent, in 1940-41— is consumed by establishment and other costs. 

The recent amendment of the Bengal Agricultural Debtors’ Act bringing debts 
of liquidated societies within its purview has made the process of realising the dues 
more easy but dilatory for in many cases members obtain long instalments. 

As in previous years societies and liquidators had to purchase properties of 
defaulters in certain cases during the course of execution proceedings. The proper- 
ties are in most cases uni'emunerative and a source of embarrassment. The owner- 
ship of lands involves certain duties and responsibilities which the societies or the 
liquidators are not fitted io discharge. 

The entire system of Jiquidation will have to be overhauled and proposals to 
this efect have recently been submitted to Government. 


mBms 

Extracts from the Report of the Bepstrar of Co-operative Societies^ S. 4* 
yehkataxamau Esq., I.C.S., fox the period ended 30th June, 1941. 

Review of policy. — ^The year 1940-41 may be characterized as a year of general 
expansion in many directions, or consolidation of the progress already made in cer- 
tain special lines, and of a greater manifestation of the realistic sense of co-operators. 
Government have now passed orders on almost all the recommendations of the 
Committee on Co-operation. The more revolutionary among the proposals have not 
been accepted. The fundamental departure from accepted tradition and practice, in 
altering the basis of the liability in village credit societies, which the Committee 
recommended, has been rejected; unlimited liability will, as heretofore, continue to 
govern our primary village societies. The proposal that a voluntary pool of the 
reserve funds of primary societies in the area of each central bank, to be administer- 
ed by a committee with the Registrar as tmstee, should be created for the benefit 
of societies which come to grief owing to bad management or other caixses, has also 
been rejected on the ground that the acceptance of it would seriously impair the 
soundness of village primary societies and put a premixnn on mismanagement. The 
suggestions that small village societies ^ould be reorganized on a wider basis by 
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grouping a number oX them together into one society, that the functions of agricul- 

tural credit societies should be enlarged so as to include all the economic require- 
ments of members by the formation of so-called “multiple purpose” societies; and 
that village co-operative societies should, as a general rule, be permitted to lend to 
members on the pledge of gold and jewels, have also not been accepted. As regards 
central banks, the Committee’s recommendations chat the banks should be empower- 
ed to take coercive sfcep.^ against defaulters of primary societies in case the latter 
faded to take suitable action; that they could undertake commercial transactions and 
baiikmg business of ?11 kinds; that the secrotaries of central banks should be 
appointed liquidators of indebted societies; lliat it should be open to ceiiu-al banlts to 
relax the individual maximum credit limit of members of afifiiiated societies; that the 
central banks should be formed into “pure type banking unions” composed of affiliated 
societies, individual shareholders being completely eliminated; that they should, on 
the other hand, be permitted to co-opt individuals to the board of management, — 
all these recommendations have been rejected wholly or in part. So also has the 
other recommendation, v/iiich sought to make the question of the future of local 
supervising unions a matter entirely for the discretion of the central banks. Tire 
proposal to form two apex banks, one for the Andhra districts and the other for the 
Tamil districts, has also been rejected. The recommendation that tiiere should be 
separate co-operative societies for the scheduled classes has not also found favour 
%vith Government who have held that separate societies for scheduled classes should 
ordinarily be eschewed unless they are necessary for carrying on any particular 
activity, such as house-building, colonization, etc., or when local circumstances 
warranted their formation. The proposal that the Provincial Co-operative Union 
should cease to exist in its present form, and that four linguistic unions should be 
created instead, the Provincial Union being a mere federation of these four unions, 
has not been accepted. As regards administration, the Committee’s proposal that the 
audit staff of the department should be separately constituted into a distinct branch 
has not been accepted; nor have the suggestions that the special staff of Deputy 
Registrars for land mortgage banks should be discontinued, and that Co-operative 
Sub-Registrars for land mortgage banks should be empowered to recommend loan 
applications up to Rs. 5,000. The proposal to curtail the Registrar's powers of 
supersession by making the concurrence of the financing banks obligatory has not 
been approved. This summary of the more important recommendations wiil indicate 
that, so far as the general structure of the movement and the methods oi admini- 
stration are concerned, no radical departure from the existing practice is contem- 
plated for the present. 

Finance.— Co-operative financing institutions continued to have a satisfactory 
year, the general position of village societies, central banks, urban banks and land 
mortgage institutions being sound. The level of deposits remained high, as in pre- 
vious years; and the occasional scare consequent on the war failed to have any 
appreciable effect on the co-operative credit structure. The steady decrease in 
“overdues” has on the whole been maintamed. There has been a consensus of 
opinion both in the department and outside that, for the ordinary credit structure* 
a margin of about two per cent was absolutely necessary if the financing institu- 
tions are to' continue on satisfactory lines. A very large number of societies of all 
descriptions have already adopted this margin, with the result that on 30th June 
1941 no fewer than 18 central banks, 4,014 agricultural credit societies and 336 non- 
agricultural credit societies had a mar^ of two per cent between their borrowing 

a 
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and lending rates. Another direction in which the financial strength of central 
banks has been increased is by the recent rule under which they have to allocate 
cne-third, instead of one-iburth, of their net profits to the reserve fund until the 
reserve fund and other reserves equal their share capital. 

Administration. real beginning has been made in the direction of effective 
supervision of societies by extending the system of ‘territorial’ inspectors to nine 
districts. The new system has for its aim the concentration of all functions in 
one inspector, who will deal with the society as a complete entity and will act as the 
“friend, philosopher and guide” of whom we hear so much in co-operative talk. 
Audit alone will be done by a separate agency. The system has obvious advantages 
in that the average villager looks to only one official for help and guidance in all 
matters affecting the society instead of being bewildered by a variety of inquisitorial 
visits from different individuals. The results in the nine districts where the scheme 
is in force are quite promising. There are now no fewer than 24 Deputy Eegistrars 
in the department who have had a fairly intensive training in the methods of joint 
stock banking in Madras and Bombay. This should prove a great asset to the 
department in the coming years. It is not possible, as things are, to expect a 
Deputy Registrar to run more than one district; the very magnitude of the work 
militates against efficiency. I have recently submitted proposals to Government for 
the abolition of the system of Assistant Registrars in certain districts and for sanc- 
tioning one Deputy Registrar for each district in the province. 

liquidation.— A vigorous drive was kept up in connection with the liquidation 
of societies which were hopelessly insolvent and could not be revived. A considera- 
ble acceleration in the rate of progress was effected, the affairs of as many as 439 
societies being finally closed during last year, as against an average of 209 in the 
three previous years. The existence of a large number of societies under liquida- 
tion, where the proceedings drag on year after year, in certain cases for over ten 
years, has been a constant source of weakness to the movement. They diverted 
attention for an indefinite time from more important positive work in the districts, 
and it has been my policy xo drive my liquidation staff to the limit of their endurance 
in ord^ to see that these proceedings are terminated within a reasonable time. 
Judging from the progress made in one year of intensive activity in this respect, I 
am not without hopes that the problem of liquidation will be cut down to reasonable 
dimensions in the course of the next few yeafs. 

Supervision and management.— It seems to be generally agreed, that there is 
no need whatever to make a radical change in our central banking structure. Our 
banks are, in general, reasonably sound institutions. Many of them are as good as 
the major scheduled joint stock banks; and they have weathered the lean years of 
depression in a remarkable manner. They are congenial to the genius of this pro- 
vince, and I should look upon any attempt to break them up into small T^r.irmg 
unions, with a good deal of apprehension. It cannot be denied, that, except in 
certain districts, ffie supervision exercised by our central banks over the village 
societies has not, in general, been very effective; in most cases, there is hardly any 
supervision worth the name; in a few instances, what little there is tends to take 
the form of an attempt at autocratic control and the running of village societies .to 
suit the desires of the party in power in the central bank. The urgent need of the 
hour seems to me to assist the development and consolidation of healthy locd co- 
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operative opinion which would guide the societies in its area and act as a counter- 
poise to the centralized co-operative opinion o£ the financing bank. The repre- 
sentatives of a union on the committee of a central bank should be elected by the 
general body of the union from among the members of its governing body. A 
vigorous di'ive should be launched to revive and strengthen unions, the services of 
territorial inspectors being utilized for this purpose. The number of members on 
the governing bodies of unions should be small. Ho delegate from a society which 
Is in default to the financing bank should be entitled to sit on the governing body 
of the union. The average number of societies in the area of a union should be 
between 30 and 40. A supervisor and a territorial inspector should be sufficient for 
each union area and they can do intensive work, in collaboration, for the revival of 
the societies in that area. The supervisors riiould be appointed by the central 
banks, but should work under the control of tlie unions. The powers of suspen- 
sion and removal of supervisors should vest in central banks, but the unions should 
have power to inflict all other punishments. The supervisors should ordinarily not 
be transferred by central banks without the consent of the unions. No supervisor 
should be in charge of the same area for more than three years. The annual 
budgets of unions should be sanctioned by central banks; within the budget allot- 
ment, however, the unions should have power to incur every expenditure. 

Special Features of Expansion.— -Loan and sale societies have done remarkable 
business in the advance of loans on the pledge of produce. This, in fact, has been 
a special feature of this year, and no less than about a crore and a half of rupees 
has thus been lent by sale societies to their members; and it is becoming increas- 
ingly dear that there is a great future for this line of business, which is apparently 
proving very popular with the ryots. The construction of warehouses and godowns 
on modern lines — damp-proof, fire-proof and rat-proof— has also gone on apace 
during the year. Almost all of them conform to exacting modem standards. 
Government have recently liberalized their rules to enable more village primary 
.societies to take up the construction of village godowns; instead of contributing 
one-fourth of the cost of godowns as a free grant, the limit has now been raised 
to half the cost. I am glad to say that many village societies have begun to take 
advantage of this offer. 

Education.— Tlie usual classes under the auspices of the Provincial Co-operative 
Union were continued, but a special drive was also launched and kept up at hi^ 
pressure throughout the year for the education of these members. One Educational 
Inspector of the Department in each district visited a number of societies in ttrni, 
assembled panchayatdars and as many members as possible and taught them how to 
keep accounts, besides discoursing on the general principles of co-operative methods 
and practice. There is general agreement that these classes have been more success- 
ful than one dared to hope in the beginning. Over 50,000 persons received the 
training and there has been some real awakening of interest on the part of villagers 
in the actual running of their societies. It seems tc me that, when the Government 
of India’s co-operative education grant is withdrawn!, the system of Educational 
Injectors should be permanently retained. Government have accepted my pro- 
posals for the establishment of three permanent institutes, at Rajahmundry, Tan- 
jore and Coimbatore, and a fourth one to run at Anantapur every alternate y^r. 
The institutes are autonomous bodies with an independent organization; and they 
are expected to serve not merely as a training ground for co-operarive employees 
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but also to function as live centres of co-operative thought and activity in their 
respective areas. The creation of a College of Co-operation at Madras is also under 
the active consideration of Government. 

Prospects. —Some progress has been made this year in the linking of consumers’ 
stores with producers’ societies. Nearly a hundred stores purchased goods worth 
about a lakh and a half of rupees direct from sale societies, weavers’ societies, milk 
supply societies and other producers’ societies; and the products of weavers’ socie- 
ties are to an increasing extent being marketed through stores. An effective way to 
minimise friction and produce agreement was for stores societies to be given a 
limited representation on the committees of marketing societies and for advisory 
boards consisting of representatives of both categories to be formed for reconciling 
the interest of the Institutions concerned. 

Conclusion.— A realistic survey of the movement should convince anybody 
of the limitations of honorary service and of the urgent need for a trained and 
‘adequately paid staff, especially in banking, agricultural marketing, and other 
forms of specialised non-credit work. However willing an honorary worker may be, 
it often happens that he has neither the training nor the time to discharge his 
duties efficiently; and business must be conducted as a full-time 30 b by men 
with the necessary technical equipment. It seems to me that the most 
important desideratum for the future is, besides an all-round improve- 
ment in the literacy and education of the j)eople, a constant stream of trained 
men, adequately paid, to run co-operative institutions. Some steps have already 
been taken in this direction, and I hope it may he possible in the near future to 
ensure that all important co-operative societies will have such a staff. The cry is 
being frequently raised that officials interfere too much with the work of societies 
and that they should keep their hands off and intervene only in the last resort, when 
foings are weh-nigh hopeless. It seems to me, however, that it is much better 
to prevent evils creeping into societies and to set matters right in time, than wait till 
it is too late and then conduct a statutory postmortem. On the department has been 
cast the statutory duty of safeguarding the interests of the public and the proper 
working of societies; and this duty cannot be satisfactorily discharged by waiting in 
the ante-room till .societies think fit to call it in. Unfortunately, however, any 
action taken by the department to set the affairs of a society right, or to advise its 
governing body to remove elements which are likely to wreck it, is pointed out in 
interested quarters as unwarranted intrusion into its domestic affairs. It is sur- 
prising, nevertheless, to see in how many cases the very persons who raise the cry 
of official interference ask the Registrar to go much farther and nominate the entire 
board of management of a newly started society and thus deprive the general body 
of its franchise on the plea that only such a course would save the society from 
initial factions and disputes. I am glad to say, however, that there has been a 
general awakening of the rank and file of the movement to the real facts of the 
situation, and an increasing recognition on their part of the truism that, unless it 
is cleared of elements which have developed vested interests, progress is bound to 
be almost impossible. The department can never regard itself as divorced from a 
movement with which it is so closely connected. It must pursue in future, with 
no less vigour than in the past, its duty of enlightening the “average c?o -operator,” 
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General Progress.— -The following statement shows the number of societies of 
various types, excluding the provincial banks, central banks societies, and unions, 
for the last four years— 



1937-38 

1938-39. 

1939-40. 

1940-41. 

Agricultural credit societies 

10,520 

10,926 

11,191 

11,058 

Land mortgage banks 

101 

112 

119 

119 

Non-agricultural credit societies .. 

1,070 

1,131 

1,168 

1,171 

Sale societies and marketing socie- 
ties 

132 

147 

' 167 

177 

Agricultural stores and trading 
unions 

7 

9 

6 

5 

Milk-supply societies 

39 

51 

88 

104 

Milk-supply unions 

4 

6 

15 

17 

Irrigation societies 

12 

' 13 

14 

15 

Agricultural demonstration and 
improvements societies 

35 

39 

42 

43 

Land reclamation societies 

10 

10 

9 

7 

Sugarcane growers' societies 

15 

15 

14 

14 

Consolidation of holdings societies. 

5 

16 

22 

26 

Scheduled castes non-credit socie- 
ties 

289 

291 

297 

301 

Colonization societies 

2 

3 

4 

6 

Stores 

73 

85 

236 

254 

College and school students' stores. 

89 

94 

222 

354 

Weavers' societies 

132 

173 

191 

194 

Cottage industries societies for 
women • • 

9 

22 

25 

21 

Other cottage industries societies. 

28 

46 

63 

68 

Buildings societies 

127 

126 

122 

117 

Labour contract societies 

18 

22 

23 

27 

Fishermen's non-credit societies .. 

28 

28 

32 

34 

Better Living societies 

50 

54 

51 

53 

Thrift societies for women. 

22 

19 

18 

13 

Total 

12,835 

13,461 

14,170 

14,251 


Membership.— The membership in societies rose by about 3 per cent from 
1,165,000 on 30th June 1940 to 1,196,543 on 30th June 1941. 

Working capital.— The total working capital of all classes of societies rose from 
Rs. 2,404 lakhs to Rs. 2,510 lakhs, an increase of 4 per cent. 

Transactions.— The total amount of loans outstanding against members has 
increased from Rs. 1,801 lakhs to Rs. 1,855 lakhs, that is, by about 3 per cent. 
There has been a slight Mi in the transactions of agricultural credit societies and an 
appreciable increase in the business of agricultural non-credit societies. While the 
loans outstanding against members in the credit societies have fallen by about Rs. 23 
lakhs, they have increased by about Rs. 29 lakhs in the non-credit societies, parti- 
cularly sale societies. Evidently, the lyots are to an increasing extent availing them- 
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selves of the credit and other facilities afforded by sale societies and are borrowing 
less from credit societies. 

Overd«es.'~In the year, there was a fall in the percentage of overdues in central 
banks, land mortgage banks and in agricultural and non-agricultural credit societies, 
while there was a rise in the percentage in agricultural non-credit societies. 

The following statement shows the percentage of overdues under principal in 
central banks, agricultural societies and non-agricultural societies during the past 
five years:— 


Year. 

Central 

banks. 

Agricultural 

societies. 

Non-agricultural 

societies. 

1936-37 

51*15 

58*76 

21*90 

1937-38 

50*20 

55*45 

20*86 

1938-39 

42*21 

47*17 

19*94 

1939-40 

35*35 

40 -.58 

16*86 

1940-41 

33*03 

38*93 

18*62 


Non-credit institutions, in general, have recorded another year of steady and 
satisfactory progress. 

Resources.— The percentage of owned capital (share capital plus reserve fund) 
of the societies to their working capital has slightly fallen in the 
Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank and the district central banks; in 
the case of other types of societies the percentage has slightly risen. In the Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Bank and central banks, though the percentage has slightly 
fallen, there has been no reduction in the total amount of the capital owned by them; 
on the other hand, there has been an increase. The fall in the percentage was be- 
cause the owned capital of the hanks did not increase in the same ratio as their 
borrowings; such fall is not necessarily a sign of weakness hut a result of the increase 
in their business. 

In agricultural societies, while there was an increase in the proportion of mem- 
bers’ deposits to total deposits from individuals, there was actually a fall in the 
amount of such deposits. There was a reduction in the amount of deposits held 
by non-members also. 

As for non-agricultural societies, the steady increase in the amount of deposits' 
held by members as well as non-members during the past few years was maintained. 
The proportion in which members and non-members held the deposits, however, 
remained the same as in last year. 

In central banks, out of Rs. 154*57 lakhs held in deposit by individuals, Rs. 27*98 
lakhs, that is, 18 per cent, were held by the individual members of the banks. On 
an average, each member held as deposit Rs. 690 against Rs. 692 last year. 

Short-term and medium-term loans.— In agricultural societies, 54*37 per cent of 
the total loans was for periods less than one year, 3*84 per cent for periods ran^g 
between one and two years, 32*34 per cent for periods between two and five 
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and 9*45 per cent for periods exceeding five years. In non-agrieultural societies 
the corresponding percenatges were 26*30, 19*89, 40*73 and 13*08. The Committee 
on Co-operation had suggested that Provincial and central banks as well as primary 
societies should confine their operations to short-term and medium-term loans and 
that the latter type of loans should normally run for five years, in exceptional cases 
to seven years, and in no case beyond seven years. On an examination of the 
financial position of central banks I found that, in 18 of the 30 banks, their medium- 
term and long-term invesiments in loans exceeded theii* medium-term and long-term 
resources. I, therefore, suggested that Government might frame a rule restricting 
the period of medium-term loans by central banks and societies to three years and 
empowering the Registiai* to fix, by a general or special order in writing, how much 
of the resources of a financing bank or credit society should be for short-term and 
for medium-term credits. Government have published the draft rule for criticism. 

Purpose of loans. —-JVIuch the larger part of the loans issued by agricultural 
societies was, as usual, for productive purposes. Both the amounts and the percent- 
age of such loans to the total loans issued have increased. The steady fall in the loans 
for non-productive purposes is also satisfactory. I cannot, however, congratulate 
the persons who are in charge of the management of these societies for having 
advanced as large a sum as Rs. 35*23 laklis for the redemption of prior debts. 
Land mortgage banljs specially formed for relieving ryots from the burden of their 
prior debts have now been in existence for over a decade and I see no point in other 
societies continuing to issue loans on a large scale for the same purpose. I need 
hardly state that one of main reasons for the persistence of overdues is the issue 
of loans for the discharge of prior debts by credit societies. I hope tliat as a result 
of the several schemes now in operation for teaching the panchayaidars and mem- 
bers of societies the principles of co-operation there will be a perceptible improve- 
ment in this respect. Urban credit societies should use a larger proportion of 
their funds to give loans to artisans, small traders, etc., for developing their business. 

Value of loans. — In agricultural societies the proportion of the loans issued for 
sums exceeding Rs. 250 is steadily on the increase. From 53*94 in 1938-39 the per- 
centage increased to 56*32 in 1939-40 and to 59*22 in 1940-41. This is not a very satis- 
factory feature. In non-agriculturai societies, too, the percentage of loans for sums 
exceeding Rs. 250 is still high, though it has faUen from 52*25 in 1939-40 to 49*72 in 
1940-41. Both in agricultural and non-agricultural societies the percentage of loans 
for sums less than Rs. 50 was less than 14 per cent of the total loans issued by them. 
Co-operative societies have been formed mainly for the benefit of persons of limited 
means, and this cardinal fact should not be ignored. 

Security fm: loans.— In agricultural societies, the percentage of loans outstand-* 
ing on the security of produce and finished products has increased from 16*84 to 
25*26, while that of loans on the mortgage of immovable property has fallen from 
42*15 to 38*43. While these are undoubtedly satisfactory features, the fall in the 
percentage of loans on personal surety is not a happy sign. Societies which claim 
to be really co-operative in character should issue more loans on personal security 
and less on the mortgage of immovable property. There was, however, s<Mne 
improvement in this direction in non-agricultimal societies* 

Ttm War.— The policy of starting primary and wholesale stores with a view to 
safeguard the interests of consumers against the conditions broui^ about by th^ 
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stores have been running canteens as a subsidiary activity. These canteens alto- 
gether did business to the extent of Rs. 88,217 and earned a total net profit of 
Rs. 3,302. They constitute one line of public health activity in urban areas. 

Co-operative Milk-supply Unions and Societies.— These societies usually have 
large quantities of surplus milk during the monsoon months. They convert it into 
milk sweets or ghee but this is not profitable. There is a large demand for table 
butter and tinned cheese for supply to the Army, and attempts are being made to 
see whether co-operative societies cannot profitably utilize their surplus milk in this 
direction. I am asking the bigger milk-supply unions like those at Madras, Coim- 
batore, Madura and Kodaikanal to try the manufacture of table butter and cheese 
from their surplus milk, and my Dairy Expert has also demonstrated to the Coimba- 
tore Milk-supply Union the proper method of preparing Cheddar cheese. If the 
attempts prove successful, milk-supply societies and unions will be taking up a 
useful line of activity. 

Another disability under which milk institutions suffer is the lack of fodder in 
summer months. To get over the difficulty, the ensilaging of grass has been attempt- 
ed as an experimental measure, by the Kodaikanal and the Bellary Milk-supply 
Societies under the guidance of the Dairy Expert. To enable the societies to do 
this work on a large scale, I have proposed to Government that they may be per- 
mitted to remove monsoon grass in forest areas free of cost. The proposals are 
under their consideration. 

Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank.— The deposits from individuals rose from 
Rs. 78*29 lakhs to Rs. 96*47 lakhs during the year. The deposits from central banks 
and societies also rose from Rs, 65*35 lakhs to Rs. 83*03 lakhs. There was a slight 
fall from Rs. 63.53 lakhs to Rs. 61.96 lakhs in the deposits from joint-stock and other 
institutions and local boards. The total borrowings, however, increased from 
Rs. 228*56 lakhs to Rs. 241*46 lakhs. The entire borrowings were by way of 
deposits. The working capital of the bank also increased from Rs. 264*91 lakhs tp 
Rs. 279*45 lakhs. The owned capital was Rs. 37*98 lakhs, i.e., 15*7 per cent of 
the total deposits. The bank continued to have the overdraft accommodation of 
Rs. 37 lakhs allowed by the Imperial Bank of India. 

There was a further increase in the volume of loans given by the bank to 
central banks during the year; the loans totalled Rs. 119*77 lakhs as against 
Rs. 99*82 lakhs in the previous year. The loans on the pledge of produce alone 
amounted to Rs. 92*13 lakhs as against Rs. 62*35 lakhs in the previous^ year. 

The loans outstanding against Central Banks at the end of the year amounted to 
Rs. 99*56 lakhs. The banks kept their obligations to the Provincial Bank, and there 
were no overdues at the end of the year. 

The Sank continued to finance the Vuyyur Agricultural Industrial and Credit 
Society and the Madras Officials’ Automobile Co-operative Society. It also finance- 
ed the Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society in respect of 
marketing and yarn advances* to* primaries. The total advances made by the Pro*J 
vincial Bank during the year to societies other than Central Banka amounted to 
Rs. 16*57 lakhs, and Rs. 11*9 lakhs were outstanding at the end of the year. The 
advances to individuals amounted to Rs. 5*27 lakhs, and Rs. 2*57 kkbs were ‘but- 
standing. The Bank earned a net profit of Rs. 2*53 lakhs. 
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The Bank continued the scheme of subsidies to Central Banks for the develop- 
ment of sale societies and their marketing operations. The total subsidy given 
during the year was Rs. 25,500 for development of sale societies and Rs. 4,485 for 
market mg. The bank also gave a subvention of Rs. 3,725 to five Central Banks; 
which undertook a special scheme of overhaul of societies approved by the Pro- 
vincial Bank and the Registrar, and employed a special staff for the purpose. 

The Madras Co-Gperailve Cemral Land 7Jortgags Bank.— Tno by-laws 
of Primary Land Mortgage Banits and the Central Land Mortgage 
Bank provide for the issue of loans for land improvement, hut loans have, so far, 
been given almost oxcluswely for the liquidation of prior debts. The Central Land 
Mortgage Bank has now taken up the financing of land improvements also. As re- 
gards the necessary funds, the Bank has estimated that, for some time, its own re- 
sources will be stxfiipient and that the necessity to float debentures for this purpose 
for shorter periods will not arise in the immediate future. As the issue of loans for 
land improvements is a new venture and bears no resemblance, both in the matter 
of investigation of loan applications and in their disbiusement, to the loans hitherto 
issued by Primary Land Mortgage Banks for the discharge of prior debts, the Central 
Land Mortgage Bank has set about framing rules to regrdate their sanction and dis- 
bursement. 

Primary Land Mortgage Banks,— There were 119 banks at the beginning of the 
year, and no bank was either registered or dissolved during the year. The 119 banks 
cover 19,159 villages. Loans were issued in 5,590 villages. '' 

The loans taken in the year from the Central Land Mortgage Bank amounted to 
Rs. 40-55 lakhs while repayments were made to the extent of Rs. 18-21 lakhs. The 
total outstandings at the end of the year stood at Rs. 240-90 lakhs. As in the pre- 
vious years, there were no overdues to the Central Land Mortgage Bank either under 
principal or under interest. 

During the year, 2,827 loans totalling Rs. 42-17 lakhs were issued to members as 
against 2,838 loans for Pts. 42-57 lakhs issued in 1939—40. The slight fall in trans- 
action was partly due to the fact that applications for loans exceeding Rs. 5,000 were 
not entertained by the banks, and p^tly because of the rise in land values, which 
encouraged ryots to discharge their debts by disposing of a part of their lands with- 
out approaching the banks for loans. The collections made from members in the 
year amounted to Rs. 17-38 lakhs, leaving a balance of Rs. 246*90 lakhs outstanding 
at the end of the year. 

Urban credit— Non-agneultnral credit societies.— These societies generally did 
not make any marked progress during the year. While the number of societies re- 
mained almost the same as in the last year, their membership fell by about 2 
per cent, and the loans outstanding against members also came down by about 1 
per cent. There was, however, an increase in the working capital of the societies 
by 2 per cent. Though the total borrowings of the societies during the year rose by 
about Rs. 2 lakhs, the loans taken from central banks foil by more than Rs, 7 lakhs. 
The deposits received both from members and mon-members were more than- In 
1939-40 particularly those from members which increased by about Rs, 8 lakhs*^^ The 
societies did not find any dijBficulty in raising from, the public the necessary funds ior 
their business even in the uncertain condifions created by the war^ ^ 
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Co-operative Marketing aM loans on produce.— The transactions of sale socie- 
ties during the past three years are exhibited in the following statement:— 


Year 

1938-39 

1939-40 

1940-41 

Number of members 

27,548 

36,787 

45,637 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


(In Lakhs). 

(In Lakhs). 

(In Lakhs). 

Loans issued during the year 

Value of stock at the beginning and 

95*86 

107*30 

142*56 

that received during the year . . 

179*05 

230*52 

303*21 

Value of stock released without sale 

52*13 

109*34 

124*04 

Value of stock sold 

45*87 

44*75 

46*57 

Net profit 

0*43 

0*67 

0*67 

Net loss 

0*11 

0*20 

0*20 


During the last two or three years there has been a very rapid increase in the 
volume of loans given by co-operative societies on the pledge of produce stored with 
them. Both the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank and the Central Banks have 
been doing an extensive business in this line and have invested large sums of 
money in it. ‘ 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society which was started in 
1936 with the object of stimulating and co-ordinating the work of sale societies and 
arranging for the sale of their surplus produce in Madras or in other markets, has 
made some progress, but only in a limited sphere. It has not yet taken up whole- 
sale marketing except in the case of ‘Sathugudi’ oranges; it has been mainly function- 
ing as a retail society in respect of articles of domestic consumption like 
rice, dholl, ghee, etc,, and its transactions in this respect are mostly confined to 
Madras. In 1940-41, the total value of the articles sold by it was only Rs. 2*35 
lakhs. It seems time for it to take up the co-ordination of the various sale socie- 
ties with regard to wholesale marketing of their produce. 

Primary and wholesale stores —The following statement shows a summary of the 
transacrions of primary stores societies for the last three years: — 


Value of 
goods on 
hand at the 
beginning Value of 

Year. and those goods sold, 

bought 
during 
the year. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


(In Lakhs.) 

(In Lakhs). 



1938-39 

25*03 

23*77 

68,003 

12,062 

1939-40 

39*46 

35*62 

83,972 

15,835 

1940-41 

61*92 

58*33 

1,26,367 

56,042 
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The Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society continued to be the premier pri« 
mary store in the Province. It had SO branches, 6,547 membei’s and a share-capital 
of Rs. 87,203. The value of goods sold by it during the year was Rs. 11*57 lakhs, 
i.e., Rs. 1*93 lakhs mere than in 193S-40. The working of the society resulted in 
a net profit of Rs. ITjSOo. 

Societies lof Iiandloom weavers.— Tiie statement below shows the transactions 
of primary weavers’ societies in the last thi’ee years;— 


Value of 


Value of 
finished 


Year. 

raw 

materials 

purchased. 

products 
sold to the 

public. 

Net profit. 

Net loss. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


(In Lakhs). 

(In Lakhs). 



1938-39 

3*22 

7*37 

16,319 

27,348 

1939-40 

4*84 

11*19 

39,378 

34,161 

1940-41 

8*52 

14*06 

53,219 

20,963 


The Madras Handloom Weavers’ Provincial Co-operative Society had at the 
end of the year a membership of 181 weavers’ societies, 87 individuals, 9 firms, 48 
central banks and other co-operative societies, and one institution, and it had a paid- 
up share capital of Rs. 63,425. During the year, the society received from Govern- 
ment a subvention of Rs. 93,041,. of which Rs. 40,676 were given to 135 primary 
weavers’ societies for meeting their establishment charges and the purchase of weav- 
ing appliances and the balance was utilized for the working expenses of the Pro- 
vincial Society, its two emporiums, 6 sales depots and the dyeing factory at Madura. 
The Provincial Society guaranteed the supply of yarn by mills to its primaries to the 
extent of Rs. 98,940. Cash credit loans for Rs. 19,209 were given to societies for 
the purchase of the raw material required by their members and for payment of 
wages. Loans were also given to the societies to the extent of Rs. 21,783 on the 
security of the finished goeds kept by them in the sales depots. Owing to the 
inability of the Provincial Society to finance all primary societies to the extent 
needed by them, some of the primaries have been occasionally taking advances 
also from local central banks. Experience has, however, shown that this arrange- 
ment under which societies are given loans by two different institutions is not quite 
satisfactory. I am, therefore, advising Central Banks to give primary weavers' 
societies all the loans they require on the security of finished products, and the 
Provincial Society to confine itself to giving a guarantee to mills for the supply of 
yarn to the societies. 

Central banks sanctioned advances to weavers’ societies to the extent of Rs. 2% 
lakhs during the year. The Provincial Society has recently appointed a standardi- 
zation assistant to regulate production in societies, as well as 8 marketing officers 
who have guaranteed sales up to a fixed minimum of Rs. 10,000 a month. To 
increase the sales, arrangements are also being made to supply the requirements of 
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departments under the Local Government as well as the Army, as far as possible. 
The posts of supervising ofiicers have been abolished and the supervision of the 
societies has been taken over by the depaitment. As for the change in the consti- 
tution of the Board of the Provincial Society, Government have approved the pro- 
posal to include on the Board of Management experts representing spinning mills 
and the cloth and yam trade. 

Co-operative milk-supply societies and their progress. —Tlie transactions of milk- 
supply societies and unions in the past three years are given in the following 
statement; — 





Value of 




Number 

Value of milk 

milk or 



Year. 

of 

produced or 

milk- 

Net profit. 

Net loss. 


members. 

purchased. 

products 






sold. 





Milk-supply societies. 





Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1938-39 

1,613 

2,69,777 

2,73,612 

1,082 

986 

1939-40 

3,082 

3,79,620 

3,89,779 

2,984 

1,168 

1940-41 

4,199 

6,12,106 

6,44,129 

5,127 

2,609 



Milk-supply 

unions. 



1938-39 

53 

2,88,198 

8,44,838 

3,396 

1,093 

1939-40 

118 

3,91,346 

4,73,348 

5,800 

1,890 

1940-41 

292 

5,77,171 

6,88,650 

8,385 

5,949 


For the year 1941-42, of the twenty-four tenders put in by milk-supply societies 
and unions for the supply of milk to Government hospitals and jails, only nine were 
accepted. The rates tendered by most of the societies which did not secure the con- 
tracts were below the real market rates but they were not accepted as private con- 
tractors had quoted still lower rates. I have been impressing it on these institutions 
that they should try to increase the number of individual customers rather than 
mainly depend on these institutions for bulk orders to build up their business. 

Insurance Societies.— There were three insurance societies at the end of the year. 
The South India Co-operative Insurance Society issued during the year 1,745 policies 
for Rs. 17*42 lakhs and paid claims amounting io Rs.> 41,938. At the end of the 
year 8,928 policies for Rs. 70*87 lakhs were in force. The amount in the life fund 
on 31st December 1940 stood at Rs. 7*24 lakhs. 

Sugar-cane growers* societies.— The Vuyyur Sugar-cane Growers’ Union in the 
Kistna district, with a member^ip of 746, issued loans to members for Rs. 71,422 
and distributed to them manure worth Rs. 42,490. The union has been acting as 
a feeder society to the Vuyyur Co-operative Agricultural, Industrial and Credit 
Society. This society worked its factory for 129 days in the year and produced 
8,954 Ions of sugar at a cost of Rs. 23*61 lakhs, aS against 77 days, 4,505 tons and 
HI 10*34 lakhs, respectively in 1939-40. It sold sugar for Rs. 17*17 lakhs and bad 
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£)tock on hand, valued at Rs. 6*43 lakhs. The directors of the society have pro- 
posed to sell the factory as a going concern and the general body has agreed to the 
proposal. Its survival as a co-operative society, is, therefore, problematical. The 
Hospet Sugar-cane Growers’ Society in Beliary sold to the India Sugars and 
Refineries, Limited, cane worth Rs. S0,419. As the affairs of the society v/ere not 
being managed properly, I have recently superseded its committee under section 
43 of the Act. The Coimbatore Sugar-cane Growers’ Union issued crop loans to 
members to the extent of Rs. 5,755, besides supplying them with manure. It also 
marketed about 7,000 tons of suger-cane and 1,500 pounds of jaggery. The Coimba- 
tore Sugar Manufacturing Society which v;as started in September 1940 did not do 
any work during the year. Recently, however, it has purchased a sugar factory at 
Podanur at a cost of Rs, 1,35,000 and is now devoting its attention to the collection 
of the necessary share- capital for meeting this expenditure. 

Fruit Growers’ Societies.— There were 16 societies of this type at the end of the 
year, of which the Kodur Fiuii Growers’ Society m Cuddapah was the most promi- 
nent. This society had 30C members. During the year, it exported the produce of 
its members, chiefly oranges, limes, mangoes, melons and betel-leaves, to the ex- 
tent of Rs. 1,63,408 and earned a commission of Rs. 7,230. For arranging the sale 
of fruits it had paid agents at Anantapur, Eindupur, Hyderabad and Bangalore. A 
large quantity of fruits was also sold through the Provincial Marketing Society, 
Madras. The Chittoor Mango Growers’ Society the Palaccle Fruit Growers’ Society 
in East Godavari, the South Kanara Fruit Growers’ Marketing Society and the North 
Malabar Fruit Growers’ Society did some work. The rest did not do anything 
tangible. 


BIHAE 

Extracts from the Report of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr. M. M. 
Philip for the year 1940. 

General Progress— Registration of societies.— The total number of working 
societies of all kinds including the Co-operative Federation and the Provincial Co- 
operative Bank stood at 8,288 as against 7,762 in the previous year. 34 registered 
societies, which are not working, have been excluded. There was a net increase of 
526 societies, most of them being Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societies. The depart- 
ment continued to follow a very cautious policy in the organisation of new credit 
societies. 

Classification.— A statement showing the percentage of classification of societies 
audited during the year under report is given below:— 

A (Model) ..1-04 D (Bad) .. 2M2 

B (Good) .. 7-86 E (Hopeless) 4‘^ 

C (Average) .. 65*67 

The Bihar Provincial Co-operative Bank.— The working capital of the Provincial, 
Co-operative Bank, further decreased from Rs. 91,29,546 to Rs. 89,66,000 due to 
fund of deposits. The paid up diare capital, however, remained the same as in the 
previous year, viz., Rs. 5,84,400. This is the seventh year in succesiaon during 
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wMch no dividend could be declared for want of anj? distributable profits. The 
statutory Reserve Fund xncreased from Rs. 4,55,903 to Rs. 4,77,400. The Reserve 
for contingencies stood at Rs. 3,60,542 as in the previous year. 

The decrease in the toial amount of deposits of all kinds escluding Government 
loans and the over-draft fioni the Icnperiai Bank of India was Rs. 8,9/, 000 leaving 
a balance of Ro. 44,42,000 (Rs. 35,08,000 from individuals and Rs. 9,34,000 from 
Banks and Societies) at the close of the year against Rs. 53,39,000 in the previous 
year. 

Out of ihe balance of Rs. 23,80,030 of the Government loans outstanding against 
the Bank at the end of the previous year noining could be paid during the year 
under review. The balance of Rs. 10,000 out of the Government loan of Rs. 3u,000 
advanced to the Bank lor linancing ox Canegrowers Co-operative Societies was, 
however, repaid in time. 

The Bank continued to follow a very cautious policy in the matter of fresh 
hnancing. No iresh loans except some short-term loans to 8 good societies of the 
defunct Gaya Central Co-operative Batik and to the Paharia Societies were given to 
any Bank or Societies. 

The Bank continued to be handicapped by increasing overdues in tiie loan 
accounts of central co-operative banks and societies. The total demand on account 
of principal from Central Banks and societies during the year including the over- 
dues of the previous yeai was Rs. 43,93,000 out of which a sum of Rs. 80,000 only 
could be realised leaving a balance of Rs. 43,13,000 as overdue. Out of Rs. 9,21,000 
due as interest Rs. 59,000 only was realised during the year leaving a balance of 
Rs. 8,62,000 as overdue. 

The total amount of loans against fixed deposits stood at Rs. 79,000 on the 31st 
December, 1940 against Rs. 1,30,000 on the 31st December, 1939. Nothing out of 
these loans was overdue. 

On the working of the year under review the Bank made a profit of Rs. 1,60,000 
induding the sum of Rs. 1,21,000 brought over from the previous year. The year’s 
profit was, therefore about Rs. 40,000 against Rs. 3,000 in the previous year. This 
rise in the year’s profit was due to the calculation of interest on investment in some 
of the Central Banks on which no interest was calculated before due to their bad 
financial condition. 

Central Banks and Unions— General.— The number of Central Banks and 
Unions continued to be 53. The aggregate paid up share capital on the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1940 was Rs. 15-95 lakhs against Rs, 16-07 lakhs on the 31st December, 1939. 
There was a decrease of Rs. -12 lakhs against Rs, -15 lakhs in the previous year. 
The working capital also decreased by Rs* 5-58 lakhs from Rs. 160-73 lakhs on the 
31st December 1939 to Rs. 155*15 lakhs on the 31st December, 1940. The paid up 
share capital and reserves represented 10-2 and 9-2 per cent respectively of the 
working capital. The total statutory Reserve stood at Rs. 7-45 lakhs being 4-8 
per cent of the working capital. The proportion of owned to borrowed capital 
was 1 : 4. 

Deposits. — The total deposits held by Central Banks and Unions which stood at 
Rs. 78-49 lakhs in the previous year decreased by Rs. 5-24 lakhs leaving a balance 
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of Bs. 73 '25 lakbs at the end of tlie year under review out of wMch Es. 4-98 iaklis 
was held by societies and tiie balance of Es. 88*27 iaidis by individuals (Rs. 5'6i 
lakbs by members and Rs. 62*68 laklis by non-members). 

Co’tlection—Piincipai.— The total collection on account of principal which 
amounted to Rs. 4-08 lakhs represented 4*2 per cent of die total demand against 
3*6 per cent in the preceding two years. 

The combined percentage of collection of principal and interest comes to 5-9 
against 5 and 5*4 in the years 1939 and 1938 respectively. 

Advances. —The banks advanced to their afSliated societies Rs. 1*93 lakhs against 
Rs. 1*84 lakhs advanced in the preceding year. 

Agiicultural Societies. --The total number of working agricultural societies of 
all types was 8,016 against 7,486 with 1,94,000 members against 1;79,838 in the pre- 
ceding year. The paid up share capital and the working capital amounted co Rs. 10 ‘65 
lakhs and Rs. 138*83 lakhs respectively against Rs. 10*71 lakhs and Rs. 142*55 lakhs 
in the preceding year. The statutory reserve and the other funds stood at 
Rs. 25*95 lakhs and Rs. 1*40 lakhs respectively against at Rs. 25*93 lakhs and 
Rs. 1-33 lakhs in the previous year. The percentage of owned to borrowed capital 
was 37*6. 

Primary credit societies wUh umimited MabiUty.— The number of this class of 
societies decreased from 6,GiK) to 6,571 and the membership from 1,52,745 to 1,49,704. 
The working capital and the reserves stood at Rs. 137*26 lakhs and Rs. 27*04 lakhs 
respectively against Rs. 141*24 ialchs and Rs. 26*99 lakhs in the preceding year. 
The total amount of loans advanced to members during the year was Rs. 2*26 
lakhs against Rs. 2*06 lakhs advanced in the previous year. 

Statement showing the demandj the collection and the overdues. 



Total demand. 

Collection. 

Percentage 

of 

collection. 

Total outstand- 
ing at the end 
of the year. 


Rs. 

Es. 


Rs. 

Principal 

92,05,416 

6,77,676 

7*3 

85,27,740 

Interest 

89,79,966 

6,34,584 

7*6 

83,45,382 


Gram golas.— The number of grain golas was 23 as in the preceding year. The 
membership increased from 8,429 to 8,461, Cash and grain to the value of Rs. 3,253 
were advanced to the members against Rs. 5,456 in the previous year and the total 
repayments amoxinted to lis. 3,600 against Rs. 4,835 in the preceding year. T!he 
total amount outstanding was Rs. 39,167 out of which Rs. 13,558 was overdue. 

Cane-growers societi^.— As a result of the policy of caution expansion followed 
during the year under review 1,488 Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societies and 32 
11 
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Co-operative Development and Cane Marketing Unions functioned during the 
orxishing season 1940-41 agamst 1,096 canegrowers’ societies in operation in the last 
crushing season. These societies claimed a total membership of 37,144 canegrowers 
in 1940-41 with an average of 25 per society. The Canegrowers’ Co-operative Socie- 
ties supplied to Sugar factories 87,99,673 maunds of cane against 66,75,576 maunds 
in the preceding year. Due to the restricted production of sugar, the societies were 
not able to sell their entire cane to sugar factories. Over 20 lakli maunds were 
converted into Gur by indigenous methods. The Cane Department assisted the 
members with indigenous bullock-driven crushing machines and pans as far as 
possible- Efforts were also made to ensure the disposal of a portion of gur manu- 
factured by these societies. 

From reports received, it appears that 95 per cent of the cane planted by mem- 
bers of Canegrowers’ Co-operative Societies is now grown in lines according to the 
methods recommended by the staff employed under the Sugarcane Improvement 
Scheme. The number of manure pits and compost heaps has increased considera- 
bly. There are now 5,036 manure pits and 3,698 compost heaps. Members of these 
societies have taken up green manuring of the cane crop enthusiastically. There 
are 768 sets of improved agricultural implements in Canegrowers’ Co-operative 
Societies. The ideal is to induce every Canegrowers’ Co-operative Society to 
equip itself with a set of improved agricultural implements consisting of a Bihar 
plou^, a Ridging plough and a three or five-tined cultivator. Vigorous propa- 
ganda has been undertaken for replacing the older varieties of cane with higher 
sucrose yielding varities recently introduced. The acreage under cane of these 
improved varieties (Co. 299, Co. 313 and Co. 356 cane) in Canegrowers’ Co-opera- 
tive Societies in 1941-42 has been estimated at nearly 25,000 acres. Only less than 
7 per cent of the acreage under cane in those societies is reported to be still under 
older varieties. 

Non-agricultufal Societies— General.— The number and membership of non- 
agricultural societies decreased from 215 to 211 and 35,068 to 34,914. 

Frovinciid Sodeties.— The number of these societies was 9 as in the preceding 
year. The Provincial Civil Service Co-operative Association with 367 members had 
the largest amount of v/orking capital which stood at Rs. 3,40,396. The share capi- 
tal and the Reserves of the Association amounted to Rs. 67,333 and Rs. 24,024 res- 
pectively and it earned a profit of Rs. 5,164 on the year’s working. The Police 
Officers’ Co-operative Society Ltd., with 1,884 members owned the highest share 
capital amounting to Rs. 98,060 and earned the largest profit on the year’s working 
viz., Rs. 9,670. The working capital and the Reserve stood at Rs. 2,12,569 and 
Rs. 48,081 respectively. The Posts and Telegraphs Co-operative Society which had 
2,520 members earned a profit of Rs. 7,864 on a working capital of Rs. 2,48,844. The 
share capital and the Reserves amounted to Rs. 81,587 and Rs. 22,233. 

Employees’ Sodeties. --The number of employees’ societies increased from 72 to 
73, the membership increasing from 21,335 to 22,115. The share capital, the working 
capital and the reserves amounted to Rs. 18,07,536, Rs. 44,68,451 and Rs. 5,01,302 
xe^ectively and the societies earned a profit of Rs. 1,44,509 on the year’s working. 

PeopIe^s and Traders’ Banks and Urban Societies.— The number and member- 
ship of these societies decreased from 11 to 7 and 2,934 to 2,544. The aggregate 
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working capital, share capital and reserves stood at Es. 6,44,043, Rs. 90,382 and 
Rs. 96.915 respectively and the societies earned a profit of Rs. 10,471 during the year. 

Weavers’ Societies. — The number of Weavers’ societies of limited type was 9 as 
in the preceding year. There were 635 members. The working capital, share capi- 
tal and the Reserves of these societies amounted to Rs. 83,614, Rs. 13,125 and 
Rs. 12,516 respectively and the societies earned a pront of Rs. 1,517 during the year. 
Hiese societies sold their products at the exhibitions held at Patna and Laherlasarai 
and the sale proceeds amounted to Rs. 1,597. 

Societies for depressed class.— There were 24 societies for depressed class. The 
membership stood at 748, working capital at Rs. 41,176, share capital at Rs. 4,135 
and reserves at Rs. 13,693 and the societies earned a profit of Rs. 544 during the year. 

Stores.— The number of co-operative stores was 6 as in the previous year. The 
Christian Co-operative Stores, Domchanch, with 127 members and a working capital 
of Rs. 9,647, share capital of Rs. 5,061 and reserves of Rs. 4,586, earned a profit of 
Rs. 3,946 The Ranchi Accounts Office Co-operative Stores, which had 184 mem- 
bers, had a working capital of Rs. 39,125, share capital of Rs. 3,330 and reserves of 
Rs. 11,315 and earned a profit of Rs. 1,995 during the year. 



co-operahw conferences and meetings. 


THE 31ST ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE BOMBAY PROVINCIAL 
CO-OPERATIVE BANK, LTD. EXTRACTS FROM THE SPEECH OF MR. R. G. 
SARAIYA, CHAIRMAN. 26TH SEPT , 1942. 

The Hon’ble the Commerce Member recently met representatives of the com- 
mercial communities to discuss the price control problem. I would earnestly 
request him to consult also representatives of agricultural communities and to utilize 
existing co-operative organizations, such as marketing societies, purchase and sale 
unions, primary societies, central and provincial banks, to ensure that the farmer 
gets an adequate price for his produce on the farm, and adequate supplies of his 
bare necessities at his cottage. 

Briefly surveying in the principal events in the working of the Bank during the 
year, he said that the most striking feature of the year’s working was the considera- 
ble increase that had taken place in the deposits held by the Bank. Hiis is not a 
phenomenon peculiar to this Bank, but extends to all banking institutions in India. 
As elsewhere, the increase is greater in respect of demand liabilities than of time 
liabilities. As between deposits from individuals and from co-operative institu- 
tions, the increase is evenly spread. As against the total deposit liabilities of 
Rs. 2*40 crores, the Bank holds ample liquid resources aggregating to Rs. 1*70 
crores in the form of cash and balance with banks, investments in Government and 
other trustee securities and in deposits with approved banks, the proportion that 
these resources bear to the total liabilities being a little over 7 per cent. 

The Co-operative Movement cannot be deemed to have been organically linked 
up with the Reserve Bank of India unless satisfactory arrangements are devised for 
the discounting of agricultural co-operative papers. The lines on which this could 
best be done under the provisions of the Reserve Bank of India Act were under 
discussion by us during the year, with the Agricultural Credit Department of the 
Re^rve Bank, on the one hand, and with our affiliated central banks, on the 
other. 

You will notice that, as compared with the previous year, our debenture liabili- 
ties show a fall from Rs. 12*80 lakhs to Rs. 6*50 lakhs. While Government have 
refused to bear the entire loss incurred by the Bank in the land mortgage depart- 
ment, they have sanctioned a contribution of Rs. 24,000 for meeting these losses. The 
department has now been closed and its accounts have been merged into those of the 
Bank as a whole. The accumulated loss and the discount on debentures have been 
written off against the balance in the Sinking Fund which has been released with the 
repayment of the first two series of debentures. 

In my previous year’s speech, I had occasion to refer to the Bombay Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Act. Tbis Act has been made applicable to six talukas in the areas 
served by the Bank in two of which the Co-operative Movement is practically 
undeveloped. Although the Debt Adjustment Boards were established in January 
1942, they have not yet made enough progress in their work to enable the Bank to 
gauge the effect of the provisions of the Act on its working. The question of the 
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grant of remissions to debtors by societies Has been discussed with the Registrar of 
Co-operative Societies and the lines of the instructions to be given to them have 
been agreed upon. Government have framed a rule under the Bombay Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act prescribing that societies should grant only such remissions as are 
approved of by the Registrar. Along with this, the ciuestion of the grant of crop 
finance in areas where the Act applies line been discussed in all its bearings with 
the Registrar. 

Notwithstanding the remissiens in interest to the extent of Rs. 25,000 granted 
during the year, it is somewhat satisfactory to find that the profits for the year are 
higher than in the previous years. This is mainly due to the large use made of the 
the funds at the disposal of the Bank in advances against agricultural produce. 
The bulk of these advances are to individuals who are not members of local co-opera- 
tive societies or banks. The Bank is very anxious to see that such business develops 
on a large scale among members of societies, particularly from the ranks of pro- 
ducers themselves. Where such proposals have been received they have been 
encouraged by the Bank; but I beleive that for these efforts to succeed, a more 
energetic policy of developing local units for marketing and of granting sub- 
sidies to such units for tiding them over their initial periods of development, and 
for the construction of rural warehouses should be embarked upon by Government, 
as in the Province of Madras. 

The improved position in respect of profits justifies, in the Directors’ opinion, the 
pasTment, as recommended, of a dividend of P /2 per cent, that is higher than in the 
previous year by half a per cent. Although with the creation of the investment 
reserve, the book value of the Bank's investments in Government securities is less 
than the market value, in pursuance of the policy adopted two years ago^ the Direc- 
tors propose to set aside an appropriate contribution for bringing the value of the 
premium securities gradually to the face value before the dates of their maturity. 

EXTRACTS FROM THE THIRD ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BOMBAY CO-OPE- 
RATIVE BANKS’ ASSOCIATION. (1941-42.) 

> Membership and Constitution.— Out of 13 central financing agencies in the 
province (including the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank Ltd.), twelve which 
joined the Association at its inception continued their membership during the year 
under report. The number of member urban banks is 27, there being an increase 
of three to the membership in the year. 

Activities of the Association.— Various questions of general policy affecting co- 
operative banking were considered by the Association during the year. Many of 
these were referred to the Association for opinion, by the Registrar. Wherever neces- 
sary, these were referred to member-banks for an expression of their views and 
the opinions of the Association were formulaetd only after fuH consideration of 
such views. One of the most important of these questions was the grant of remis- 
sions to co-operative societies under the Bombay Agricultural Debtors’ Relief Act. 
Questions relating to crop finance were also discussed with the Registrar. 

Training Class.— Arrangements for the training of the staff of central finan- 
cing agencies were entrusted to the Provincial Co-operative Institute, Bombay. 

Bombay Province Co-operative Banks* Confermce was hdd in the hall of 
the Poona Central Co-operative Bank on 23rd and 24th May and was attended 
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by representatives of 56 banks. The Registrar and the Officer, Agricidtural Credit 
Department, Reserve Bank of India, were also present, 

Arrangemenis for Audit.— Government were moved by the Association to 
reduce the scale of audit fees, but have not yet seen their way to do so. However, 
during the year arrangements were approved of by Govermnent for the formation 
of a panel of professional auditors who would replace Government auditors for 
A and B class urban banks and salary-earners’ societies in Bombay and housing 
societies which are not indebted to Government. 

Voting by Employees of Co-operative Societies.— The attention of the Associ- 
ation was drawn by the Registrar to, undesirable practices that had sometimes been 
noticed in connection wth voting by employees of co-operative societies at the 
general meetings of such societies. The Executive Committee invited the opinion 
of member-banks on the steps to be taken to chedk the evils that might arise 
and the question was placed for discussion at the Banks’ Conference. 

Scale of Expenditure in Banks.— In the course of discussions on the Bombay 
Agricultural Debtors' Relief Act, the Registrar emphasised the need for reducing 
the expenditure of central financing agencies so as to enable them to bring down 
the lending rates of interest for agricultural borrowers to within the scale pres- 
cjribed in the Act. Detailed information was obtained from member-banks and 
certain comparative data were collected with regard to the position in the Pro- 
vince of Madras. It is proposed to ha\»e a further discussion on the subject with 
the Registrar in the course of the current year and thereafter to offer suggestions, 
if necessary, to member-banks. 

Miscellaneous.— Among other matters which engaged the attention of the 
Association during the year reference may be made to the following:—!. Exemption 
of co-operative societies from the Excess Profits Tax; 2. Recognition of approved 
tirban banks as an agency for the purpose of making investments of the pension 
and provident funds of local authorities ; 3. Revised form of quarters finance state- 
ment for urban banks ; 4. Draft rules framed for the purpose of investigation of 
legal title and valuation of properties offered as security for advances by co- 
operative banks and societies. 



EXTRACIS 


THE BOMBAY FEOVINCIAL CO-OFEEA13VE MSTITUIE 

Professor V. G. Kale in llie course of iiis ariicle in tlie Bombay Co-operative 
Quarterly, September 1942, on tiie re-organisation of tlie Bombay Frovincial co- 
operative Institute says:— . 

A narrowing of the sphere of the Institute's activities was believed to be neces- 
sary in tlie interests of economy and efficiency. This departmental view was rein- 
forced by the needs of a comprehensive scheme of rural development planned and 
undertaken by Government. Branches and propaganda officers of the Institute 
would be superfluous imdor the scheme into the structure of which that organisation 
and its activities hid to be fitted. With the creation of the Provincial Rural Deve- 
lopment Board and of District Development Boards, the stage was set for a remodel- 
ling of the Institute. 

The Institute was, under the old constitution, a unitary body; it is now a fede- 
ration. The scope of its functions was comprehensive; it is now restricted to co- 
operative education. Two important concessions have, however, been made. In- 
dividual co-operators can be members and are represented on the Executive Com- 
mittee, and the Institute may function as a focussing centre of non-official opinion 
on subjects affecting the movement and for representing it in proper quarters. It 
is unnecessary to stress the importance of these provisions. To bring out clearly the 
signfficance of the important functional changes, the objects of the Institute embodied 
in the old by-laws and the new ones, are set down side by side. 

The changes now effected, it wiH be noticed, (by a comparative study of the 
old and the new objects) are fundamental, being— structural and func- 
tional. The ideology reflected in the statement of objects in the old consti- 
tution viz., “to bring about the moral and material improvement of mem- 
bers of the Institute and of co-operative societies by supervision and other means 
and to bring them together for common endeavour and to create a community of 
interest among them” finds no place in the new constitution. The aim of those 
who framed the by-laws of 1926, both officials and non-officials, obviously was to 
transfer to representatives of co-operative institutions the initiative, the duties and 
the responsibilities of seH-govemment and the task of expanding, guiding, regu- 
lating and improving the movement in the Province and to leave to the Depart- 
ment only the function of keeping a general watch and seeing that the co-operative 
law and rules were properly observed. This was a move in the ri^t direction, as 
it would have brought our movement in a line with the developments in western 
countries by correctly drawing the line between non-official and official ^heres*. 
It would have laid the responsibility for the well-being and progress of the move- 
ment on people who ought to shoulder it. From this point of view, the new consti- 
tution of the Institute is obviously a retrograde move. Organised co-operative 
opinion will no longer have the initiative, the authority or the opportxinity to fomu* 
late policies, devise improvements or exercise internal control* There will be no 
integration of activities and no unitary drive and moral force. Institutions vdB 
move in their own orbits without intimate ties binding them together in one com- 
mon endeavour. Education being the predominant function of the Institute, edui 
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cation committees will be the only links connecting the boards of supervising unions 
and through them the societies to the provincial centre. 

Alternative courses had, in fact, been suggetsed when the organisation ot the 
Boards of Supervising Unions were under discussion, but they did not commend 
themselves to the powers that be. It is not, howevex', only the feeling that what 
cannot be cured must be endured that has reconciled workers prominently associ- 
ated with the Institute to the constitutional change ; they have also been influenced 
by the desire to play a helpful part in '.he working out of the comprehensive scheme 
of rural development undertaken by Government, of which co-operation was made 
a vital integral part. Everything, therefore, depends upon how the experiment is 
carried out and ultimately turns out. 

There is no reason, however, why one need feel pessimistic about the future. 
If the men endowed with the necessary enthusiasm and strong co-operative faith 
are not forthcoming, it will not be the fault of the new constitution but of non- 
ofScial co-operators themselves. It is not so much the nature of tools as the use 
made of them that should count. The inspiring goal is there and Bombay has built 
up a tradition of constructive work achieved by devoted non-official co-operators, 
of which any Province may feel proud. The future is thus full of promise, provi- 
ded jpeople concerned rise to the height of their opportunities. 



CANEGROTOKS*' CO-OFEEAOTE SOdEHES IN BfflAR 

Dy C. a. maclEAN, C.B.E.; IVI.C.; LA.S. 

Progress.— At the end of the previous year, numbers of Societies and Unions 
were 1,488 and 32, and in the course of the year 1941, these were increased by 
598 and 18; bringing the totals to 2,086 and 50 respectively. The total membership 
at the end of the year stood at 49,108. 

Cane Supply.— As the result of reduction in the acreage under cane in 1941-42, 
following excessive production in 1940-41, the societies supplied only 43.68 lakh 
maunds of cane to the factories, representing 14 per cent of the provincial crush 
for which they received 16,49 lakh rupees. The commission earned by the societies 
amounted to Rs. 44,990 compared with Rs. 1,22,374 in the previous season. This 
is partly due to reduction in the quantities of cane supplied to the factories, and 
partly due to reduction in the rate of commission from 3 to 2 pies per maund. 

Agricultural improvement.— During the period, the Cane Development staff 
distributed free of cost 7,300 maunds of cane seed, 160 maunds of fertilisers, 266 
maunds of castor cakes and 38 maunds of sanai seed amongst the societies. Eight 
hundred and eighteen sets of improved agricultural implements were placed with 
the Co-operative Societies. Cane cultivation was demonstrated on 3,037 plots and 
1,749 compost heaps were made. The members purchased 8,747 maunds of ferti- 
lisers and the societies also purchased 85 sets of implements. In addition, the 
members, on their own accoimt, prepared 2,885 compost heaps and green manured 
452 acres. The societies manufactured gur to the value of Rs. 1,43,500: 

Owned Capital.— The owned capital of the societies, at the end of the year 
under report, amounted to Rs. 1,40,000 while the Unions owned Rs. 14,460. The 
declared policy of the department is to discourage borrowing from outside; but 
still a sum of Rs. 41;803-10-9 was due for recovery in the past clrushing season 
of which a sum of Rs. 32,822-5-6 was recovered during the year. 

War Efforts.— It is gratifying to note that the societies contributed Rs. 1,641-5 
to the War Funds. They also invested Rs. 6,960 in Defence Savings Certificates. 

Training.— Attention was paid to the training of Ihe members of the Cane- 
growers' Co-operative Societies. Peripetetic classes were held at nine centres at 
which 1,100 members and office-bearers received training in book-keeping and in 
co-operative principles. Under the auspices of the Mass Literacy movemet, 154 
oenkes were working and these were attended by 6;295 members. 

Cottdusioii.— It is not claimed that either on the marketing or on the deve- 
ment side the societies achieved all that they should achieve, but the progress so 
far has been quite encouraging and holds promise for the future. 



CO-OPERATIVE NEWS AND NOTES 


l!he Research Department of the British Co-operative Union complied interest- 
ing figures relating to the trade, membership and capital of the 1059 retail Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Great Britain for 1941. According to these figures the total sale of 
the retail Societies in 1941 ^'cached the record amount of £302,246,329, an increase of 
£3,365,339 on 1940. The mcrease in money value is due to rise in price for, as a 
matter of fact, there was a reduction in the volume of the goods sold. The mem- 
bership of the societies increased to 8,773,255, an increase of 56,361 on 1940. This 
increase was notable for it was achieved in spite of the transfer of a large proportion 
of the civilian population into services and the unsettlement of the remaining owing 
to war-time conditions. 


In spite of the curtailment of their economic activities, the Danish and the 
Dutch Co-operative Movements expanded their cultural activities during the war. 
The Co-operative organisations in these cormtries are demonstrating their faith in 
the future of co-operation by spreading the co-operative idea and preparing officials 
and employees for their post-war tasks. 


in regard to the post-war industry, Sir George Schuster, a former Finance 
Member of the Government of India, warned the Industrial co-partnership Associa- 
tion in Britain that, if profitmal^ing continued after the war to be the primary 
motive of those at the head of the industry, it would lead to the loss of the very 
things for which they are fighting— the workers’ demand for partnership in the 
industry, security of employment and proper standard. He further stressed on the 
great danger of rigid state control being imposed on the industry at every point if 
each concern attempted to run its own affairs according to its own single interests. 


Long-term loans at 4 per cent per annum for the construction of godowns will 
now be given to all co-operative organisations in Bombay Province which under- 
take the work of marketing agricultural produce or and storage and supply of agri- 
cultural and domestic requirements of their members. The amount of the loan 
granted will be determined by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies and Director 
of Rural Development and will be limited to two-thirds of the cost of con- 
struction, subject to a maximum of Rs. 2,000. The concession was formely given 
to multi-purpose societies and sale or supply societies to encourage them to build 
godowns adequate to their needs. 


The Government of Bombay have introduced an amendment in the Bombay 
Co-operative Societies Act, which provides for a summary procedure for the re- 
covery of the defaulted instalments of land mortgage banks. The amendment 
provides for the Registrar granting, on application by a land mortgage bank a 
certificate for the recovery of the instalments through the procedure prescribed for 
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the recovery of land revenue. When such a certiBcate is granted, it will be open 
to the Collector to take precautioneiy measures such as are provided for in sec- 
tions 140 to 144 of the Bombay Land Hevenue Code 1879 to facilitate the recovery 
of the dues. 


Tb.e Government of Madras have adopted a new policy for the uplift of land- 
less labourers (Hai'ijans in particular). Colonisation has been stai’ted in six 
centres in Salem, Tan j ore, and West Godavari districts within the last ten months. 
A total cultivable area of 3,130 acres has been assigned for cultivation. In ten other 
centres, pending completion of the survey of land to be assigned and split into con- 
venient blocks, Government have instructed Collectors to allot land to prospective 
colonists for immediate cultivation, in pursuance of the “Grow More Food” cam- 
paign. A Press Note on the progress of the new colonisation schemes shows that 
in all existing centres societies have worked satisfactorily. They have reclaimed 
waste land, constructed wells, and also built houses with the aid of loans or small 
grants from Government. 

But there are serious obstacles to be overcome, especially the opposition of non- 
members who endeavour to dissuade prospective colonists from joining the socie- 
ties and, in one place, tried to obstruct survey operations. Each colonist should 
be given sufficient land to support himself and his family and, of course, the neces- 
sary finance to improve and cultivate the land. The average holding in some of 
the colonies seems too small, while the maximum loan of Rs. 50 allowed for a mem- 
ber is inadequate to enable him lo put his holding to the best use. Both the size of 
the average holding and the amount advanced should, therefore, be suitably 
increased. 



YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY OF INMAN 

• CO-OPERATION 1942. 

Some Press Reviews 


This co-operative year-book and directory, the first or Us kind in India, 
meets a long felt need for an authentic and up-to-date account of the entire field 
of co-operation in the Provinces and States of India It is not sectional like the 
Peoples’ Year-Book published by the British Consinners’ v/liolesales, or the Year- 
Book of Agricultural Co-operaihn, published by the Horace Plunkett Foundation. 
It deals with producers' as well as consumers' organisations and with industrial as 
well as agricultural societies. In fact, there is none of that cleavage in the Indian 
movement, partly because of the lop-sided development of co-operation in India. 
Ours is predominantly an agricultural credit movement. Space has been set apari 
in the year-book for an account of all types of non-credit activities, more than in 
proportion to the part they play. The plan of this comprehensive work is well 
conceived and the veteran co-operator, Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, has been ably assis - 
ted by a worthy band of provincial editors and a loyal compiling staff. 

The All-India Section, which is a fourth of the whole volume, contains some 
useful general articles bearing on co-operative finance. The General Editor leads 
off with a brief and helpful survey of the movement in all its phases: Mr: V. L: 
Mehta of Bombay follows with a full, factual accoimt of the relations between the 
the Reserve Bank of India and the co-operative movement. Another contribution, 
again more informative than argumentative is by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswami Naidu 
of the Annamalai University on the problem of rural indebtedness and the mea- 
sures taken to deal with it in India, We gel a full chronological accoimt of the 
working of the All-India Co-operative Institutes' Association by Mr. Bashir Ahmed 
Khan, its Secretary, and a similar account of the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association by Mr. V. M. Thakore, its Secretary, The year-book has been 
published under the auspices of these two federal organisations of the movement. 
We get a list of all the co-operative journals published in various parts of India 
and a list of the principal financing and other co-operative institutions in the 
country. We get an idea of the strength of the co-operative departments in the 
Provinces and States, Maps showing the density of co-operative banks of different 
types and tabular statements giving some details of the strength of co-operative 
societies are helpful; but we wish tliere were a larger number of such statements 
giving more details of different types of societies. The “who is who among co- 
operators in India" arranged in order of Provinces and States is indeed a happy 
idea since it serves the purpose of introducing the several co-operators to one 
another from different places. 

Parts 11 and III deal in detail with the history and working of various types 
of societies in the Provinces and States respectively. Much of the matter is sum- 
marised from the contributions received from writers, ofdcial and non-official: It 
has had in some cases to he supplemented by notes, e^ecially on the general fea- 
tures of the area and population of the region and on the retrospect of the move- 
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ment therein. Still the impressien left on the mind of the reader is that the treat- 
ment is not even. This is because of the uneven development of the movement 
iiselt ill cilierent areas and of the variety of contributors. The General Editor 
Las taken cai’e to eliminate expressions of personal vlev/s especially on controversial 
matters^ on the sound principle that the year book should aim at recording facts 
rather than offer expositions of principles and practices of co-operation, which is 
done by the Indian Co-operative Review* We get a full and reliable account of 
agricultural credit societies and financing banlis— long-term and short-term. We 
are struck with the progress of urban credit societies everywhere: Agricultural 
purchase and sale societies are functioning well only in a few provinces. The con- 
sumers’ stores make a poor show except in Madras and Mysore: There are in- 
teresting accounts of special tjipes of societies in certain provinces and States. \ 
short aceomit is given on co-operative education audit and supervision in each 
Province and State. It is not easy, nor is it necessary, to furnish a more detailed 
account- of every phase of co-operation in each area in an all-India year book. 

We fervently hope that this year book is only the first of a series, and that the 
all-India co-operative associations will see to it that it is continued year after 
year. We have only a few suggestions to offer for its improvement. A few com- 
parative studies of the working of the more important types of societies in all the 
provinces and States would be welcome in the preliminary all-India section. A 
digest of co-operative law and recent enactments affecting co-operative societies 
would be a very useful addition. Short reviews and notices of books and reports 
dealing with co-operation and allied subjects would be very much appreciated by 
students of co-operation. All this would, of course, mean a large, well-paid and 
loyal editorial staff— the importance of which has yet to be recognised by the all- 
India Co-operative Associations. They have, however, rendered a great service 
to the co-operative world by recording the services of “unostentatious and willing 
workers" who have done the work without any remxmeration: No wonder that 
fer a massive and well-got-up volume of 720 pages, the price fixed is only Rs. 5, 
which is a marved of cheapness. 

— The Hindu 


It was in 1932 that an attempt was first made, by Prof. H. L. Kaji, to bring 
out a publication in the nature of a Year-Book on Indian Co-operation. The pre- 
sent has been published after an nterval of about a decade, in pursuance of a reso- 
lution of the Joint Session of the Standing Committees of the All-India Co-opera- 
tive Institutes’ Association and the Indian Provincial co-operative Banks' Asso- 
ciation. The efforts of Mr. Pantuiu in the preparation of this Year-Book, in the 
face of difficulties in collecting the enormous material supplied to him are evident 
hi amost every chapter of the book. 

The volume consists of tliree parts: In the first, the All-India Section, wherein 
contributions from academicians and publicists figure, problems of co-operation 
embracing the whole of India, as one unit, are dealt with. The Editor himself 
lias commenced the section with an interesting survey of the Co-operative Move- 
ment, Questions connected with the relations between the Reserve Bank and the 
Co-operative Banks, are discussed by Mr. Vaikunth L, Mehta of Bombay. Dr. B, 
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V. Narayanaswami Naidu examines Co-operation in relation to Rural Indebtedness 
Mr. J. C. Kumarappa gives a sketch of the working of the All-India Village In- 
dustries Association. In “The Economics of Khadder/' Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya 
explains how the economics of Khadder consists in “doing the largest measure of 
good to the largest number of people.” An account of the originj membership and 
activities of the two sister Co-operative organisations I.P.C.B.A., and A.I.C.I.A., 
the history of the Co-operative Organisations in India, and a Who-Is-Who among 
the Co-operators are also appended. 

Since articles dealing with problems like Rural Credit, Urban Credit, Consu- 
mers' Stores etc., on an All-India basis, however comprehensive, cannot be expected 
to be as detalied, informative and vivid as a regional treatment, and since the pro- 
gress of Co-operative Movement in each Province and State has each a lesson of 
its own to teach, which other Provinces and States cannot afford to neglect. Part 
II, treating of Co-operation, Province by Province in British India, and Part III, 
presenting the facts relating to Co-opeartve progress in the Indian States have 
been added. 


Readers, specially research students, will miss the Subject Index in this 
publication. 


—’The Indian Express. 


“This all-informing publication on Indian co-operative work generally will be 
welcomed throughout India and beyond it. Not only is it really the only work of 
its kind, it is also the first in the range of activities it seeks to cover. It deals from 
A to Z in co-operative endeavour in this country. That it is issued under the 
general Editorship of the Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu is the best guarantee for its 
iiU-comprehensive character and accuracy. The fact that he has been actively 
helped by Provincial Editors, who are all connected with the great movement all 
over India, make it thoroughly authoritative in regard to facts and figures. Besides 
general articles of all-India interest, the details relating to the movement in the 
different Provinces and the leading Indian States are to be found here set down in a 
methodic fa^on. While Mr. Ramdas Pantulu leads off on the movement in India, 
we have a valuable article on the Reserve Bank of India in its relation to Co-opera- 
tive Banking by that well-known co-operator Mr. V. L. Mehta. This is followed 
by other notable articles, among which must be mentioend one on the Economics 
of Khadder hy Dr. B. Patta’bi Sitaramayya. Another article of more than ordinary 
interest is one on the Co-operative Press in India. The “Who is Who among Co- 
operators in India” is likely to be useful to all interested in the movement. Alto- 
gether, a most welcome addition to the Indian annuals’ list. Possessing all the ele- 
ments that go to make a sturdy annual, we feel it will live for a hundred years and 
more, taking it for granted that all co-operators and co-operative institutions 
will fianncially support it continuously. The Hon. Mr. Ramdas Pantulu deserves 
to be warmly congratulated on the conception and successful execution of the idea.” 


—The Mysore Economic Jov/rnah 
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It is only natural that workers in the co-operative movement in the 
various Provinces and States in India should be confronted until pro- 
blems of their own arising from the peculiar condiiions in which their cch 
operative iiisitutioiis have developed and that they should aitmpt to find 
suitable remedies to overcome their difificulties. It is equally natural 
that in the midst of this diversity of conditions and of efforts to meet 
them, the necessity should be felt of a central represenlative organisation 
which would bring non-official workers together so as to enable them to 
exchange notes and take common counsel vhth a view to shape policies 
and guide activities along proper lines. This essential work is being 
done by the two All-India Associations. Meetings and conferences are 
held under the auspices of these bodies and literature is published, which 
is informative and educative. A useful and valuable publication contem- 
plated by these Institutions Vvas a Director^' and Year-Book of Indian Co- 
operation and the large volume before us is the outcome of this idea. 

Tiae value of such a Year-Book cannot be over-estimated, and the 
General Editor deserves to be warmly congratulated on the very useful 
volume he has produced. This is th efirfist work of its kind in India and 
every one acquainted with the manifold difficulties which tlie editor of a 
compilation of this character has to face, will readily acclaim the Year- 
Book as a creditable performance. It is, of course, possible to improve 
the publication in more than one direction and the Editor himself is not 
unconscious of its deficiencies, and as the Year-Book will be revised and 
brought up-to-date at intervals, it may be confidently expected that the 
defects will be removed and improvements will be made along approved 
lines. 

In a brief introduction, the Editor has explained the design of the 
book and the purpose which it is intended to fulfil The volume is 
divided into three parts. The first of these contains a number of articles 
on different aspects of co-operative organisation contributed by well- 
known writers. These are calculated to create in the general reader 
interest in the co-operative movement. Mr. Pantulu leads with a good 
survey of co-operation in India, broadly reviewing the development of co- 
operative organisation and activities in various spheres and throwing out 
suggestions for improvement. Mi*. Vaikunth Lai Mehta writes on the 
Reserve Bank of India and co-operative banking and indicates the lines 
on which the relation between these two should be regulated so that the 
object of the Agricultural Credit Department of the former may be ful- 
filled in practice to the advantage of the latter. Rural indebtedness is 
the subject of Dr, B. V. Naidu’s article. It is followed by contributions 
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from Messrs. J. C. Kumarappa, B. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, V. M. 
Thakore and Bashir Ahmad Khan. Then there are brief accounts of the 
Tni^ian Co-operative Press, Deptartments of Co^-op«^■ation, co-operative 
organisations and statistical tables and maps of Provinces and States. 
This first part of the book appears, on the whole, to be rather thin and 
needs substantial improvement in the next edition. Who s Who among 
Co-operators in India” is, of course, a valuable section and will be found 
useful for reference. The second and third parts of the book are devoted 
to instructive detailed descriptions of the constitution and working of co- 
operative institutions in British Provinces and States. To students of 
the co-operative movement in India those carefully compiled accounts 
will be extremely helpful and workers will find in them considerable 
food for reflection and inspiration for action. Sifting, selection and final 
presentation in proper form of material supplied to him cannot obviously 
have been easy for the General Editor and he has done his job satisfac- 
torily. The .size of the volume has outgrown the original estimate and 
intaation, but Rs. 5, the price for a volume of seven hundred pages, parti- 
cularly in these days of paper scarcity, is moderate. The book deserves 
to be patronised by institutions and individual workers. 

'The Bombay Co-operative Quarterly' 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
OURSELVES— PROGRAMME FOR 1943 

With this issue we complete the eighth volume o£ the Review. We 
have been endeavouring to present our readers in each issue with 
materials which may help the specialised study of a select topic, and 
from our experience we find that this feature of the Review is generally 
liked by our readers. It is our intention to pursue the same course 
in future. But the success of our effort in this direction obviously de- 
pends upon the measure of response we may be able to receive to our 
appeals to cooperators in the several Provinces and States for contri- 
l)Utions on specified topics. In view of the fact that co-operators all 
over the world are now mainly pre-occupied with schemes for evolving 
a new economic order based on the essential principles and methods of 
co-operation, we shall give prominence in the pages of the future issues 
of the Review to contributions from co-operators in India and abroad 
bearing on the place of co-operative organisation in the war and post- 
war economy, with special reference to Indian conditions. We ear- 
nestly invite contributions of this character. We have already pub- 
lished in the last three issues expository articles on the effects of the 
war on the co-operative movement in India and the lines on which the 
movement should be reorganised in order to enable Indian co-opera- 
tives to make their own contribution to the new world economic order. 
Accounts of constructive efforts that are being successfully made in 
other countries to organise agriculture and small scale industrial enter- 
prises on co-operative basis so far as they may help Indian co-operators 
to explore the possibilities of similar measures, will be among the topics 
that will receive our special attention. It is with this view that we 
have published in this and the last issue very instructive accounts of 
what is taking place in China, one by Mr. V. L. Mehta, Managing Direc- 
tor of the Bombay Provincial Co-operative Bank on ‘Wartime 
Democracay in China” and the other by Dr. J. Henry Carpenter, Chair- 
man American Committee, China Industrial Co-operatives; on “Indw* 
trial Co-operatives in China ” 
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An important problem in tbe programme of post-war economic 
reconstruction and reorganisation of our co-operatives will 
be the linking up of the co-operative consumers’ societies with pro- 
ducers’ organisations. We are glad to publish in this issue a very 
instructive article on the subject by Mr. K.. C. Ramakrishiian of the 
Madras University who has made many notable contributions in the 
past to the pages of this Review. We shall try to pursue this topic 
further. Stated briefly our aim in the coming year will be to furnish 
our readers with expositions of schemes for re-organisation of our co- 
operatives so as to utilise them to integrate credit, production, marketing 
and distribution. We expect that the pages of this Review will reflect 
a new world outlook in which the motive of production and distribution 
vnll undergo a radical change, not in the interests of any particular 
class but of all people. 

We apologise to our readers for the delay that has occurred in 
the year that has just expired in bringing out the issues every quarter 
as punctually as we used to do, owing to causes which were to some 
extent beyond our control. We shall endeavour to serve our readers 
more punctually during the coming year. But we hope our readers 
will make due allowance to the new difficulties created by war economy, 
particularly in regard to the timely and adequate supply of the required 
quality and quantity of paper for printing the Review and extend their 
indulgence to us. We desire to acknowledge with grateful thanks that 
in the year that has just expired we received an increasing measure of 
support and patronage from the reading public and the distinguished 
contributors to our pages. We hope and trust that similar support and 
IHferonage will be forthcoming even in much larger measure in the next 
year. 

lOTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE DAY— INDIA’S POST-WAR 

STATUS 

The 29th Inteimational Co-operative Day, according to the conven- 
tion adopted in India, was celebrated on the 7th (first Saturday) of 
November 1942. We have received reports of the celebrations from 
various Provinces and States. As due publicity was given to them in 
the regional co-operative journals and the press and in view of the need 
to economise space* we have not tried to compile a co-operative chroni- 
cle of the meetings from those reports. Accounts of the celebrations of 
the day in several other countries in Europe and Asia have also ap- 
peared in the International Cot-operative Press. In addition to the 
resolution sent out by the International Co-operative Alliance an inspire 
ing message by Mr. R, A. Palmer, Vice President of the Alliande, 
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also read at the celebrations both in India and abroad. The proceedings 
of the meetings natui'ally reflected the gravity of the present world 
situation. The threat to democracy that has overtaken the world by 
the Nazi and tbe Fascist aggression was taken by co-operators all over 
the world as a challenge to co-operation as well and the necessity to 
rescue co-operation from such a threat was taken to be an integral 
part of the resolve of the free countries to defend democracy— not demo- 
cracy which has been the hand-maid of a capllalistic system? but a 
genuine type of democracy based on real ideals of human freedom and 
social justice. Therefore while every freedom loving country voted for 
‘^a complete suppression of ilie Fascist and die Nazi regimes and the 
autocratic Statism which they represenf'j reiierated at the same time 
its faith, with increased vigour, in the co-operative movement as an 
aid to build up a lasting peace both nationally and internationally. Mr. 
Palmer v/ho gave a strong lead in the matter said: “The time has come 
for us, co-operators, to refuse to compromise our co-operative princi- 
ples in any way whatsoever, but to make known our pride in them 
and urge the practice of Co-operation in every economic enterprise, 
be it of a national or an International character.” 

A persual of the resolutions passed on the occasion in the several 
countries, however, discloses the fact that while the International charac- 
ter of the movement was stressed by aU, issues which were peculiarly 
national and policies dictated by internal economy were not overlooked. 
For instance, the celebrations in Switzerland were “characterised by 
the emphasis laid on the country’s selE-sufSciency effort and, more parti- 
cularly, the drive to expand the cultivation of land in which the soli- 
darity of the whole nation expresses itself in direct action.” A marked 
difference is also noticeable in the sentiments expressed on the occaMou 
by cooeprators in countries enjoying self-government from those living 
in countries which are still struggling for a full expression of nation- 
hood. The resolution passed by the co-operators of Szechuan (China) 
Is significant more for what it implies than what it says. In the conclud- 
ing .sentence of the resolution the Chinese co-operators say: “This new 
world must be different from the one we know. It will be a worl<| of 
co-operation in which the lofty ideas of democracy, equality, freedom, 
social and economic justice, mutixal help, universal peace and world 
fraternity prevail. There will be no room for isolation, no room for 
selfish policies, for imneighbourly policies. There will be but one vilfag® 
street from Edinburgh to Chungking.” In these words the oo-operators 
of war tom China pour out their hearts in regard to the political and 
economic treatment which was meted out till npvv” fo. th^. groat . Chiiigee: 
nation. 
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India which is really a part of the British Colonial Empire has her 
owm peculiar problems in common with countries similarly situated and 
to whom political and economic freedom is still an object of future goal. 
Dr. J. P. Warbasse in a notable contribution to the pages of the Review 
of International Co-operation on Co-operative World Organisation Altec 
the War, puts the problem of countries like India in very apt and signifi- 
cant language. He says “Among the exploited colonial peoples^ the co- 
operative method changes the nature and the results of their efforts. 
Instead of exploitation in the interest of others, they labour in their own 
interest to produce for themselves, and to use the resources of the lands 
upon which they work for the elevation of their own standard of living 
and culture. Co-operation does not make for imperialism.'’ Hopes 
have been held out that the eight point declaration known as the Atlantic 
Charter is a programme rd dressed to all nations and that it includes 
India in its scope and that India along with self-governing countries will 
enter the new world order based upon freedom, equity and co-opera- 
tion. But while, fortunately to the gratification of all those who desire 
to see peace and freedom established once more on earth, signs of a 
decisive victory for the United Nations are becoming unmistakably 
clear, the prospects of their winning the peace after victory in order to 
implement the aim of building human freedom on broader, firmer and 
non-imperialistic foundations, are becoming dim and befogged. 

India has no doubt an indisputable claim for her rightful place 
among the free nations on earth in the new world order and is also 
determined to become free and play her proper role in the future world 
economy. But India like other countries which are determined to 
achieve their freedom must realise that the effects of the war on her 
national life will not leave her antiquated economic dogmas and stan- 
dards unaffected. The post-war years will by no means be easy or 
comfortable time for her and she will have to make many readjustments 
in her social and economic structure. An intensive drive for removal 
of social disahlities which now impede her advance and for self-suffici- 
ency should he important parts of the programme of her post-war recon- 
struction. She is peculiarly fortunate in the variety of her natural 
resources, almost unlimited opportunities for work for her people and 
splendid prospects of economic development to successfully tackle the 
task of making her self^ufficient provided she heconaes self “gov errdngi 
and possesses a national Government, India's drive for self-sufficiency 
will not be in conflict wih the international ideals of the movement 
any more than the similar programme of the Swiss co-operators for their 
countiy. If she sets about the task in the right spirit and pursues im- 
flinchingly the principles and practice of co-operation^ she can achieve 
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Klucli. Let us not be under any illusion that a political or economic 
miracle waits roxind the corner at the termination of the war success- 
fully to the United Nations. Old world separatisms, with all that they 
stood for, will try to persist and it is futile to expect a spontaneous 
world revolution in which a wave of universal brotherhood will sweep 
away those separatisms. India must work out her ovm political and 
economic emancipation, on her own lines. We are gratified to find that 
in this endeavour the international co-operators in general and the 
British co-operators in particular are solidly behind her and are pre- 
pared to help her to solve the issues of peace, order, freedom, social 
welfare and collective security as a member of a great co-operative 
commonwealth. 

SOCIAL INSURANCE AND CO-OPERATORS 

The text of Sir William Beveridge’s report on Social Insurance and 
allied services which is published as a White Paper and placed before 
the British Parliament has not yet reached India. It has evoked wide 
interest both in Britain and America. Press summaries of the plan have 
also been published here and give us some idea of the scheme. The 
scheme aims at guaianteeing “freedom from want” to every man, woman 
and child in Britain. While the scheme assxmes the social security as 
of right and not charity, it is based on conditions of service and contri- 
butions. The plan ensures a basic minimum income to everyone in 
need, irrespective of the cause of the need, with adequate benefits for 
unemployment, sickness, accident, disability or retirement. The assur- 
ance of a national minimum income does not however contemplate condi- 
tions resulting in stifling individual incentive to earn more than the 
minimum social security. Some idea of the magnitude of the benefits 
of the new scheme can be gathered from the actual proposals to increase 
the weekly payments to the unemployed and disabled people. For in- 
stance, a man with wife and two children will get 56sh. weekly compared 
with the existing rate of 38sh. for unemployment and only 18sh. for 
disability. Similar increases are proposed in the children’s allowances, 
retirement pensions and the like. It is claimed that the attack is sought 
to be made not only on want but on disease, squalor and idleness. The 
scheme is essentially the outcome of a new world outlook which recog- 
nises that abolition of want is a practical post-war aim and that plan- 
ning for peace will assist the war effort. Sir W. Beveridge gives his 
reasons for the view that a plan for social security must be prepared 
durmg the war. 

The question remains whether the State, should be allowed to cover 
the entire field of social insurance or whether there should be any soqpe 
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for co-operative and other kinds of private enterprises. No doubt there 
is bound to be some amount of opposition from certain vested interests 
to the scheme. It is however gratifying to note that the Co-operative 
Insurance Society of Great Britain at Manchester, which is the biggest 
co-operative enterprise in the field of insurance, has expressed its 
general agreement with the fundamentals of the scheme. That ought 
to set an example for co-operative and mutual insurance concerns work- 
ing in various countries. In India unfortmiately the anti-social principle 
of “struggle for existence and survival of the fittest” with its distressing 
corollary that the misfortune of the unemployed is the personal concern 
of the unemployed and that he is liimself to blame for not being able 
to find a job still holds the field. The Government and the public in 
India have still to give practical proof of their conversion to the more 
humane and reasonable view held aU over the civilised world that un- 
employment is not an individual problem but a social one and that it is 
the duty of the State to give unemployment relief to those who are will- 
ing and able to work but unable to secure it. The Government of India 
in 1920, in connection with the consideration of the recommendations of 
the first session of the International Labour Conference held in 1919 at 
Washington, expressed their emphatic opinion that no system of unem- 
ployment insurance was practicable in India at that time. The question 
again came under investigation by the Royal Commission on Labour in 
India and the Commission reached the same conclusion as the Govern- 
ment of India did. The lapse of two decades does not seem to have 
brought about any tangible change in tiieir attitude. 

Sir William Beveridge gives us some idea of the cost of the scheme 
to Britain. He puts it at £697 millions in 1943, rising to £858 millions 
in 1965. His proposals for building up the social insurance fund are 
based upon adequate contributions being made by the State, the em-- 
ployer and the employed. The State can only find its quota of contri- 
bution by substantially raising the burden of taxation on the rich, parti- 
cularly the income tax, and the State alone can enforce on the employers 
and the employees a legal obligation to make the contributions. So a 
scheme of social security of this nature is obviously possible only if the 
State steps in. Co-operators while opposed to State interference not 
only with the organisation and management of the structure of produc- 
tion and distribution but other spheres of national business activities 
as well, however, concede that in certain cases the responsibility of the 
State In order to promote the vital interests of the public at large must 
be allowed to override the claim of co-operative organisations. Social 
security schemes on a nation-wide basis clearly fall, in our opinion, 
under this exception. The contemplated scheme is in effect a programmQ 
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of a new order of general social security and is founded on fundamental 
principles of co-operation. We reserve a detailed examination of Sir W. 
Eev€‘ridge’s sclieme for a future occasion, when the full text of the 
report is available to us. in the meantime we urge on co-operators in 
India not only to interest themselves but also to popularise schemes of 
social security as the success of co-operative enterprise ultimately de- 
pends upon the rising of the standard of living and outlook on life of 
the people who wish to organise themselves on a co-operative basis and 
the piomclioii of a sense of self reliance and a spirit of mutual aid 
among them. 


EMPLOYEES IN CaOPERATIYE INSTITUTIONS 

The question of ensuring the employees in co-operative institu- 
tions greater security of tenure and reasonable conditions of ser- 
vice, in regard to pay, promotion and prospects, has been much to the 
forefront for the last few years. Tire Madras Committee on Co-opera- 
tion received a deputation of the representatives of the non-official co- 
operative employees’ association and after a careful examination of the 
proposals put forward by them formulated certain recommendations 
bearing on the subject. The Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Madras, 
has recently framed two special sets of by-laws relating to service condi- 
tions of employees of central banks and of societies other than central 
banks. These by-laws prescribe inter alia 1. qualifications for eligibit- 
lity to appointment to several grades of posts in the central banks and 
societies, 2. the kinds of leave to which the employees are eligible, 3. 
nature of the disciplinary action that may be taken against the em- 
ployees and the authority competent to take such action and 4, condi- 
tions relating to the institution of employees’ provident fund and the 
grant of gratuity. For the present the Registrar is content to recom- 
mend to the co-operative institutions concerned the desirability of adop- 
ting these proposals and incorporating them in their by-laws. He has 
not recommended to the Government the enactment of statutory rules 
to enforce these proposals. The Madras Committee on Co-operation 
suggested the framing of statutory rules to give effect to their recom- 
mendations and to enforce them in the first instance in all central banks 
and limited liability societies (including urban banks and land mort- 
gage banks) whose loan transactions amount to Rs. 25,000 and above. 
Our contemporary, the Madras Journal of Co-operation, endorses this 
view and urges that “some method must be found by rule under the 
Act to make it obligatory on the part of at least certain classes of oo- 
operative institutions to embody these by-laws/’ 
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When the subject came up for discussion at the joint meeting of 
the Standing Committees of the two All-India Associations held at Bom- 
bay on the 18th and 19th January 1941, the opinion among a majority of 
the delegates present was against inviting any direct intervention on 
the part of the Provincial and State Governments in the matter of 
regulation of the conditions of services in co-operative institutions. It 
was generally felt that the primary responsibility of placing the non- 
official services on a more satisfactory footing rested primarily with the 
Provincial Co-operative Banks, Institutes and other Federal Institutions. 
At the same time it was also felt that when necessary the assistance 
of the Provincial and State Governments concerned in this behah might 
be sought. After a very lively discussion the following resolution was 
adopted by the meeting: 

‘‘This meeting urges on the Provincial Co-operative Banks, Institutes 
and other Federal Institutions, with the assistance, where necessary, 
of Provincial and State Governments concerned, the necessity of placing 
non-official services in co-operative institutions on a more satisfactory 
footing than at present by ensuring for employees security of tenure and 
reasonable conffitions of service in regard to pay, promotion and pros- 
pects and with a view to achieve these aims this meeting suggests the 
following measures ; 

(a) Minimum educational and technical qualifications required of 
employees in different classes of societies and grades of employees should 
be prescribed. 

(b) Rules should be made to fix the scales of pay of different grades 
of employees and to regulate the procedure for promotion from one 
grade to another. 

(c) Provincial hanks, central banks and larger urban banks should 
as far as their jSnancial resources permit institute schemes of contribu- 
tory provident fund for their employees. 

(d) Provision should be made for the grant of casual, privilege and 
medical leave. 

(e) Procedure should be laid down in regard to taking disciplinary 
action somewhat on the lines of the procedure laid down in respect of 
Government servants. 

(f) An up-to-date record of services and conduct sheets of every 
employee should be maintained as in the case of Government servants.” 

The subject figured prominently on the agenda paper of the 29th 
Session of the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Conference, proceedings 
of which are published elsewhere. We drew special attention to the 
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importance of the subject in our Presidential address to the Conference 
and suggested at the same time that the Apex and central co-operative 
organisations should take the initiative in the matter in the first 
instance before the Government is approached to intervene with their 
legislative or rule making power. The subject was however not dealt 
with by the Conference but referred to the Mysore Co-operative Institute 
for ascertaining co-operative opinion on the various details of the scheme 
and to report to the next Conference. 

We are on the whole in agreement with the course of action adop- 
ted by the Madras Registrar in throwing the responsibility in the first 
instance on the co-operative institutions concerned in regard to inccjr- 
porating conditions of service suggested by him in their own by-laws. 
The question of Government interference will arise only in cage the 
managements of the co-operative institutions themselves are unwilling 
to place their services on a more satisfactory footing. Enlightened self- 
interest alone, apart from other considerations on the part of the manage- 
ments of the co-operative institutions, should dictate to them the need 
to make their services efficient and contented and it is impossible to 
achieve this end -without placing those services on a more stable basis 
in regard to pay, prospect, promotion, and other conditions of employ- 
ment. A satisfactory solution of this problem is long overdue. The 
efforts of the Departments of Co-operation to improve the working of 
ihe co-operative institutions controlled and guided by them will also 
largely depend upon the efficiency of the services in the institutions 
themselves for no amount of external control can improve their internal 
working. Viewed from every standpoint the need to tackle this ques- 
tion immediately and effectively is unquestionable. We therefore hope 
it will engage the attention of non-official co-operative organisations all 
over India mthout further delay. 
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J. Henry Carpenter, 

Chairman, American Committee, China Industrial Co^'Operatives^ 

China is one of the most strategically important nations in Asia and 
in the future world order. This is unquestionably recognized by Govern- 
ment officials and the people of America. The similarity of ideals and 
purposes between China and America has led to the feeling of close 
friendship which is manifest during these years of supreme struggle and 
which, we are aU assured, will continue after the peace has been con- 
summated. 

China^s importance is in direct relation to its almost unlimited re- 
sources of natural wealth and man power and its potential industrial 
and trade expansion. But it is more. China is destined to be that nation 
which has the responsibility of leading Asia and in turn, because of its 
strength and economic value, must take its rightful place as a great World 
power. After the war Japan will undoubtedly be economically and mili- 
tarily impotent. India, as great as she is, and as sure of inevitable inde- 
pendence as she may be, has yet to gain that independence and to deve- 
lop a stable Government. There is no nation, but China, to assume the 
most exacting task of positive yet liberal and democratic leadership in 
buildii^ the future Asia. 

To do this China must make vast and immediate strides towards its 
own potential greatness and freedom. It is axiomatic, however, that no 
nation can be great unless its people are great. No state can be free 
unless its people are free. To realize both basic greatness and freedom 
the people must not only be politically and religiously free, they must 
also he economically free. People must have security, they must have 
remunerative labour, they must have the sense of ownership and direction 
of their own enteiprises, they must have release for their own ability, 
ingeniousness and desire to work. That nation which can find the wav 


’^Hepori and Comments of Dr. J. feenry Carpenter on inspection of Ciunes 
Industrial Co-operatives, Sept. 23 to Nov. 19, mz to Dr. H. H. Kung, Presiden 
C I.C. 
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to rule with the minimum of force, bureaucracy and espionage, to aid the 
people in finding their own security without undue pressure from official 
centers and over burdensome taxes, yes, to really build upon the very 
foundation of a truly free people, will be the greatest nation of our future 
v^orld Because China has its industrial expansion still in the future, be 
cause China has gained its rightful release from extra-territoriality and 
future unfair advantage by other nations, because China has a sense of 
unity and high purpose, because in China there is develpoing a new 
life —China may become this great and strong nation. Tlie very prin- 
ciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, which have become the rallying point for these 
rapidly changing national attitudes, are the very principles upon which 
the new China must and should be built. 

The Northwest — In the trip I was privileged to take to the North- 
west, I was profoundly impressed by the possibilities of industrial ex- 
pansion there and the trends towards a recognition of its future impor- 
tance which was so clearly recognized by Generalissimo Chiang Kai-sheik 
in one of his recent farsighted statements. In the Northwest, cities were 
demolishing their walls and gates which had protected them, yet contained 
them for so many years. Stores and houses were being torn asunder as 
streets were widened and new modern buildings were erected. I had 
the thrill of looking into the upturned facts of ten thousand of China’s 
best youth as they were gathered in the central courtyard on the Double 
Tenth in Lanchow. It was an honor to address them briefly and to brmg 
them the greetings of American youth. I met and talked to many other 
groups of school children of industrial and military training corps. They 
were the future China. 

It was an honor to talk vntli governors, military leaders, party oflS- 
cials, then magistrates, bankers, businessmen, and to realize the aware- 
ness of and conception they had of future national and world movements. 
While prosecuting the war effort they were at the same time leading 
in progressive thinking and action and making careful plans for future 
projects of reconstruction and expansion. With one accord they wel- 
comed me with almost undue respect and made my stay with them one 
of comfort and pleasurable experiences. 

The rolling hills, the towering mountains, the flowing rivers, the 
terraced farm lands gave new impressions each moment as we wound 
our way by truck for 1,500 miles over mountain passes, down tortuo-us 
gorges or through verdant valleys. What wealth of water power for manu- 
facturing and electrical energy there was! These very moimtains held 
treasures of iron, copper, coal, oil, silica, sulphur, limestone, nitrates and 
many other minerals. Thus industrial opportunity was almost unjimited, 
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The people were ever-persevering and toiling. The men of the road, 
carrying heavy loads on their backs, pushing their barrows, pulling their 
carts, driving their mules or camels along the highways were strong and 
determined as they passed us in unending streams. The farmer, plouging 
with his patient ox, harvesting his crop, planting his seed, was every- 
where apparent. Youth and age worked in factory or mill. The people 
thronged the cities and villages on market day or a holiday. Yes, the 
people as well as the resources are there. 

Of course, one saw the poor starving refugees, the dying and the 
dead, the sweat and the exhaustion, the disease and the poverty. But, 
as realistic as these problems were, they were overshadowed by the re- 
sults the people obtained and the sense of direction manifest. 

The Co-operators and their leaders . — It was most revealing to see 
the co-operatives in action, to note the remarkable production achieved, 
often under most adverse circumstances, to discuss problems and deve- 
lopments with groups of thinking, experienced co-operative leaders in 
many fields of endeavour, and to find a growing movement of the people 
towards a more sound security and basic democracy. If China desires a 
staunch bulwark against extreme ideas of either the right or the left, a 
happy, employed, secure and democratically minded people are the best 
first line of defence. It will be stronger than the ancient Great Wall 
of China to keep back the hoards from the North. 

The experience of meeting Lu Kwang Mien, the Northwest Director, 
who is such an efficient and deeply Christian leader of the co-operatives, 
was a real inspiration. To meet Rewi Alley, to see him advising and 
saving people there, pushing production over almost unsurmountable 
obstacles there, and to realize some measure of hi‘;^evotion to and know- 
ledge of China, was again a high privilege. I walked over hills, along 
railroad tracks, through narrow streets and openfields with these men. I 
rode on trucks with them and talked for hours as we sat squeezed tc^- 
gether on the front seat. I was able to hear their stories of deep convic- 
tion and purpose, of their actual inmost experiences and utterly unsel- 
fish life they lived. Yes, I caught a slight glimpse of the depth and 
breadth of their very soul aspirations. 

The people had caught some of this spirit also and thronged around 
(hem for advice and counsel. Kwang Mien was getting up at 5 a.m. to 
keep early appointments, or fighting for the rights of some unfairly 
accused associate. A young boy was brought to Bewi, sick and covered 
with the great running sores of scabies. With his own hands he washed 
the infections with antiseptic solution and covered thoreon with sulphur 
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omtment. He then took the boy with him to the Bilie School. I saw the 
lad a few days later. He was much improved, had a smile on his face, 
with Ills pluck and determination coupled with the technical education he 
will receive, another boy will be saved from disease and death. Another 
man will eventually be sent out to wmrk for the new China. 

It will be impossible here to give the names and the stories of other 
depot masters aid their associates, of woman leaders and the spread of 
their influence, related to not only the spinning or weaving, but also back 
into the homes and the education of the children, of the Friends’ Ambu- 
lance Unit yoimg men who are giving their services so generously and 
wholeheartedly, of the college professors and chemists who are putting 
their services at the disposal of the institute and significant experimental 
enterprises ; all of this added up and multiplied by the reality of achieve- 
ment can only give a picture of the sum total contribution of those men 
who are leading in the Northwest. 

The Co-operatives,-— Mey I give you just a few impressions to indi-- 
cate a brief picture of what I saw. 

1. Machine Shops . — ^Here were expert engineers, refugees from the 
coast cities and trained in college, with years of industrial experience. 
Out of almost nothing they were making machines and tools to continue 
the output of co-operative or other production in the Northwest. Here 
was one making ten charcoal burners for the Bank of Communications. 
The materials came from old automobile fenders and sides, from scraps 
pipe, from white iron castings made in their own moulding and smelting 
rooms. The power to turn the lathes and planers was supplied by an 
old Studobaker engine and a charcoal burner for fuel, which was made 
in their own shop. In another, a superior water wheel was giving the 
power and electricity to surrounding buildings at night. They were 
making these water wheels fcr mill and factory around the community. 
They had poured a ten-ton casting for a new lathe to help production. 
Again, another shop was making looms. The principal material was hard- 
wood. An interned German who could speak neither Chinese or English, 
and who was released for this sendee by the local magistrate, was busily' 
planing and fashioning the wood staj^s and arms. The white iron rough 
cast wheels could not be tooled into gear. Thus the old brass cash, which 
was available in quantity and really cheaper than iron, was smelted down 
and carefully fashioned into gears and equipment for the “ Iron looms ”, 
They were making spinning wheels, had developed a new and 20 to 30 
percent more efficient twisting machine, that eliminated steel spindle 
which they could not get. They were producing calling machines with 
a very good substitute for the (?ard clothing which was also unavailahi^ 
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Thus they were adapting and building small machines and large with 
scrap and pieces carefully salvaged and also with ingenuity and skill 
finding substitutes for the materials and parts they could not secure or 
make. 

2. The hlanket program.— There were large plants covering acres oi 
ground j using 300 workers and a thousand or more women spinning in 
the homes. There were small weaving or spinning co-operatives which 
were just beginning and yet were producing. We walked six kilos from 
one city to caves in the side of the hill where Honan refugees were living. 
Here we inspected a co-operative started two years ago by eight refugees 
and a three thousand dollar loan. To-day they are feeding 100 mouths 
and have a net worth of $229,000. The old uncouth caves now are white- 
washed, have a wood front and are very neat and clean. There are six 
buildings on the compound erected largely by the men themselves. All 
are painted attractively and kept in order by the constant vigilance of 
all members. The workers wear neat uniforms made from cloth they 
have woven themselves. They have a playground and basket ball court ; 
inter-group contests between the six co-operatives in the area are held. 
Together they have a primary school for their children. Thus these re- 
fugees, once starving and homeless, are now fed and living decently and 
are producing for China’s great resistance. 

Go with me again to an old temple. The kindly Taoist priest pointed 
out to us that old engraved stones which put its restoration hack 800 years 
and its history as a place of worship a thousand or more -before that. 
There were magnificent cedars, some 500 years or more old, towering 
over the buildings. Here at Chang-Sho-Sz (Long Life Temple) were 30 
crippled soldiers. One had an arm off, another an eye shot out, a third 
on crutches. But all were joined in a weaving co-operative. Five men 
had been sufficiently recuperated to go back to the regular service. 
They had a send-off party, and by unanimous vote presented each soldier 
with $ 2,000.00, a total of $ 10,000.00; which was their fair share of the 
profits. The Chairman walked into headquarters one day with 
$ 12,000.00 of their capital loan. They had voted to pay back this much. 

that some other wounded soldier group could have the benefit of 
work and the joy of production, we are experiencing.” Their net worth 
is $ 60,000,00 and they are producing $ 90,000,00 worth of army cloth a 
month. 

Then we proceeded over to another village. They call it “Garden 
City”. Here is a spinning and weaving co-operative made up of 47 girls, 
former warphans and those enlisted and in training for the women’s army 
corps, all .so splendidly run under the untiring efforts of Madame Qhiang^ 
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One of these girls at twelve was found wandering half naked, diseased 
and bewildered, not Iniowing her name nor her pai’ents, feeling from 
poverty and war. She was taken in. Her brokendown system was given 
new life. Now, 15 years old, her face rounded out, her eyes clear, her 
hair grown in again, her mind educated, her hands and feet trained, she 
is an expert weaver and was chosen the leader of her group. These girls 
have two meals a day. They study, work and exercise by inteiwais. 
They make all the cloth for the uniforms of the Faochi School children. 
To see their bright intelligent faces, their strength and vigour of body, 
their discipline and yet their freedom, is again to see new China in the 
making. 

The caves, the temples, the congested city dwelling, the country 
compound, all house these weaving and spimiing and tailoring co-ops. 
Youths from 12 or 13 to matrons with suckling babes and old men and 
women to 78 are striving and working to make Cliinas necessary con- 
sumer goods for both to-day and to-morrow. 

3. Leather and Shoe Co-operatives . — ^Next go to the Mohammedan 
fur leather and shoe making co-operatives. Here were ^ 50,000,00 worth 
of beautiful skins. How carefully they were being cured and then wash- 
ed and made velvety smooth by expert combing and rubbing! Goats and 
fur pieces were being produced, fit for the most fastidious, and warm 
enough to keep out any winter blasts. 

From other inferior skins they were tanning leather, brown, black, 
white, some soft and pliable, and other tough and strong, for shoe, belt or 
saddle. “Broadway shoes’^ were being produced, all formed and sewn 
by hand. An attractive and long wearing product, sold for $ 280,00 a 
pair. The saddles for the horses of anny officers and “Sam Brown” 
belts or high boots, were part of tlic production of these expert workmen. 
In the Northwest Mohammedan, Buddhist, Taoist and Christians are 
working in close co-operative fellowship. 

Much more could be written of blacksmith shops, pen making facto- 
ries, umbrella manufactories, native drug stores, bone button and chop 
making, centers of iron and gold mining, of marketing and consumers 
stores, all run co-operatively and part of this widespread Northwest 
Movement. I have over 150 pages of personal notes and over 500 type- 
written pages of reports from different centers and institutions. These 
latter are now being misrefihned for transmission to America and I am 
asking that through Geogre Fitch the originals be turned over to you. 
These, with my brief remarks, will help to increase your pictui?e of this 
Northwest and other China development I have beep Me to s^e and ro? 
ceive reports from. 
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Co-operative Federations in the Northwest— In the larger centers 
and areas the co-operatives have come together in a Federation. They 
have a central building or use a section of the depot oiEces for their 
activities. Three significant projects have come out of this united effort 
which I wish to mention in detail. 

a. Medical and Clinical Aid . — ^In three large centers, Paochi, 
Lanchow and Shwangshihpu, there are clinics with highly trained Chinese 
physicians in charge. Each has a staff of nurses and dispensary wor- 
kers. In these localities hundreds of co-operators have been examined 
and given medical aid and advice by these doctors. All co-operative 
members are treated free of charge, the financing coming from the social 
welfare funds of the joint Federation. An example of the problem and 
service may be given by the figures of the Lanchow Clinic. The table is 
the result of 474 members examined. 



Persons. 

Per cent 

Tooth trouble 

233 

56 

Trachoma 

200 

49 

Disease of Penis 

125 

30 

Other eye trouble 

118 

28 

Skin infections 

45 

11 

Tonsils 

25 

6 

Respiratory 

18 

4 

Miscellaneous 

28 

12 

Perfect 

57 

14 


In the month of September they had 92 member patients. 

In Paochi the co-operatives have put up the first Federation Hos- 
pital in the Northwest. In fact it is the only unit serving the 70,000 in- 
habitants of the town, and it has only 20 beds. It is built at the base 
of a beautiful terraced mountain slope, and before it runs a sparkling 
clear mountain stream. Bemg out of the city it is very safe from air 
raids (many co-operators have been killed or wounded in Paochi by 
air raids) and is in a most healthful spot. There is an attendant doctor, 
four nurses, a pharmacist and other necessary workers there. The staff 
surgeon is the doctor in charge of the co-operative medicine in the area. 
The whole place is iDoost neat and clean. I slept in one of the rooms 
over night and would be almost happy to be sick there. 

Thus this whole medical service and the continued inspection of 
co-operative sanitaiy conditions is most unique and effective. It is being 
spread to outlying villages and other centers as fast as moiley is aval-' 
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JaHe. All large co-operatives and centers have emergency equipment 
and medicines. I saw one in a cave, another in a temple and others 
in a corner of the chairman’s office. This whole development is one of 
the most necessary and valuable results of Federation and the joint 
co-operative effort in the Northwest. 

b. Co-operative Trees b/ies.— Again located in the larger cities 
combined Co-operative Treasuries in spacious buildings have been under- 
taken. Here the total capital of all the co-operatives is pooled to form 
a joint fimd for marketing and supply business and for exchange of 
trade or cash between the various co-operative centers. Thus they can 
buy wool one week or cotton yaim the next. Each local co-operative 
gets the advantage of group buying and selling and yet always has its 
balances to draw on. The treasury finances the consumer marketing 
and supply stores as well as wholesale selling and buying. Pay rolls 
and other needed cash is secured by proper drafts on these treasuries 
and deposits made accordingly. 

A feature to be carefully noted here is that formerly this money 
was all handled by individual co-operatives. The official banks saw 
little of it. Now all of these conceried funds are continually flowing 
through the banks and are making larger banking transactions. As this 
developes, banking interests will have correspondingly increased busi- 
ness. The very savings and increase in valuation and capital of these 
co-operatives increase the national wealth and security of the nation. 
It must be also recognized, also, that this comes from refugees and 
formerly poverty stricken people who now have sustenance, security and 
growing gross wealth which can never become competitive wealth, for 
it is spread among the total membership of the co-eperativec. Thus 
these co-operative treasuries are a most important aspect cf the people’s 
movement tlirougli the co-operalives and a basic asset in building an 
economically free China. 

c. Education and Primary Schools . — ^Under the Federations of the 
Northwest there has been undertaken by the Women’s branch of the 
Federation a very valuable program of primary education. These 
schools are located in Lanchow, Shwangshihpu and in five centers in 
and around Paochi. Here children are being taught the regular pri- 
mary studies by competent teachers paid by the Federation. They are 
also being well versed in the “ Three Principles of Dr. Sun Yat-Sten ” 
and sing lustily the party and national songs. They are also being 
grounded in democratic, co-operative principles. Each school has its 
own little co-operative organisation, which buys and sells all school 
supplies, cakes and sweets and other incidentals to the children who 
are all members and elect their own officers. Uie older children dp 
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part time apprentice work in nearby co-operatives. Playgrounds are 
a part of school equipment and games and plays are given at intervals 
by the children themselves. I witnessed a number of these plays in 
Shwangshihpu. They were largely centered on the war and anti-Japa- 
nese feeling, but ended in a note of triumph and brotherhood. Some 
are purely co-operative plays. They were ail very weE done. Thus the 
co-operators* children are all being given primary education and being 
taught useful trades at no expense to the state, but at the same time, 
are recognizing the state educational standards. 

Recommendations and Suggestions.-^From the above brief report 
and from my many happy and pleasant contacts in China, I would like to 
make some specific recommendations and suggestions: 

1. Capital . — 

Everywhere I saw the need, and was asked to do what I could to 
secure more capital for the co-ops. It has been surprising what they 
have done to save their own money and to build up reserves. Yet, the 
rise in prices and the decreased buying power of money has led to 
serious consequences in many local centers. When China needs so much 
production I saw 22 looms in one place with only 8 working, or 18 in 
another with only 10 working. Here were machines and people skilled 
in running them all idle, because capital was not available. Many 
places had to weave cloth, use up their stocks of raw material and then 
wait until they could sell to get the cash to buy more to start the 
machines again. Machine shops were held up on large orders because 
they could not pay at aU or pay the prices demanded in the rising 
market Thus production in many ways was being held up while people 
were without work. 

This does not seem to me unsurmountable. The resources of the 
new government loan soon to be made available, the growing funds 
from England and America, with the best judgment and leadership of 
the Board of Directors and the Central Headquarters should readily 
solve this problem or materially aUay it. Thus it is brought to your 
attention by way of comment and for earliest consistent action. 

2. A People's Mouemeitt— If ever the principle of Dr. Sun Yat-Sen 
that the industry and government of a nation should be based democra- 
tically upon the people, has been worked out in China, it is in these 
cc^operatives of the Northwest. In fact, this is most noticeable in ah 
sections I have visited. At the same time there has been a growing 
concern over arrests, interferences by certain unfriendly officials, or 
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those who want to use the movement for their own ends, and also the 
centralization of appointments and the type of men appointed. In my 
humble opinion, it is a most ssiious condition to thus hinder in any 
way this growing, sound, democratic movement. There are certain 
practices in ‘‘*big business” and officialdom which are absolutely detri- 
mental and soul-killing when applied to co-operatives. 

There is, of course, a very important place that Government can 
take. The Chinese Government has already done much along the lines 
of capital advances, general promotion, expert guidance and has been 
a market for produced goods. This is so under C.I.C. and under the 
Credit Union and consumer development in charge of the Department 
of Social Affairs. This is most laudable and commendatory. It should 
continue and increase until there is such a strength in the co-opera- 
tives themselves that they can care for their own affairs under proper 
Government controls. Already in production, in banking, in people 
fed and given work, to say nothing of actual taxes of every kind paid, 
they have given Government large and increasing returns. All this 
must continue in the co-operative spirit and with co-operators who have 
come up “ from the ranks ” or the leaders. We give business men charge 
of business, bankers charge of banking, army men charge of armies, 
diplomats charge of foreign affairs. So we must give real tried co- 
operators charge of co-operative development. Only thus can the move- 
ment be left free and the returns continue. Under bureaucratic and 
dogmatic methods whether centrally in the regions or in the local co- 
operatives, the wells of energy will dry up and thus that basic co- 
operative essential will be lost. 

To keep his freedom untrammelled, and to find the proper balance 
between centralization and decentralization, is the biggest task in the 
Industrial Co-operatives and the whole Co-operative Movement in China 
to-day. It will mean unimagined blessings for future China, while its 
loss will mean irreparable damage. Dr. Kung is and must continue to 
be the staimch leader in this matter of such great potential value. There 
are hundreds, yes, thousands, who will get along with Dr. Kung. May 
the “ Peoples ” principle be preserved. 

3. Industrialization . — China must achieve after the war an un- 
precedented development of industry and world trade. This must be 
done so quickly that months and not years are taken as the time mea- 
sure. To my mind there is no better way to secure such an immediate, 
quick development than through the spread of industrial co-operatives. 
Some big business, massive steel milb and the like, must of course be 
part of China’s new economy. But, let us hope, China does not foUo'W' 
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all the faults of industrial development in other countries with the 
consequent slums and poverty of congested areas and the resulting vul- 
nerability to air attack or enemy envelopment. The spread of industry 
has been the basis of Russian resistance. The United States and Britain 
are feverishly moving industry inland or to sources of supply, while 
they are trying desperately to solve the problem of slums, poverty and 
unemployment. To counter all this, the co-operatives offer an oppor- 
tunity for smaller basic concerns, for spread of industrialization and for 
quick concentration near natural supplies of raw material. Cotton cloth 
should be woven where cotton is grown. So for silk and wool. Steel 
should be made where coal, iron and alloys are closely available as in 
the Northwest. Water-power electric energy should be used at its 
source. Here the co-operative because of their adjustability and their 
use of peoples where they are should and will, I am sure, offer great 
potential possibilities for the fastest possible completion of China’s in- 
dustrial ascendency. 

4. Education.— As the report indicates and as we all know, educa- 
tion is an important factor in any ongoing process. In the co-operatives 
it has an added significance, for new persons are just born oo-opera- 
tors. They must be educated to be co-operators. This is not merely 
technical skill. It is the total co-operative spirit and outlook they must 
have. Thus the tlmee agencies, the Institute, Bilie Schools and tho 
training courses loom large in the co-operative picture. These services 
should be increased under proper relationships and controls, so that 
they can function freely and with highest educational standards and 
yet be entirely integrated into the total organization of C.I.C, Here 
again education and training experts should be in charge. They should 
be appointed by the Board of Directors and thus have the closest re- 
lationship to the whole movement and yet must be free from the pro^ 
blems and constraints of organizational machinery. I am confident that 
here also the Board of Directors of C.I.C. and the International Com- 
mittee can come together in mutual agreement and set up the instru- 
ment to carry on this vital and essential part of the co-operative 
movement 

5. It has been disquieting to me and an unexpected problem to 
find the misunderstandings resulting from the use of American funds 
in China. The principal burden of my thinking and energy since coming 
here is to try to absolve this difference. There is no question, but that 
some accusations are true on both sides, though I venture to say that 
few, if any, of them were done in any spirit of forthright antagonism. 
It was rather the conscientious devotion to a growing cause and the al" 
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most bHiid determination to get things done that has led to lack of 
consideration, and clearness. This should and must be straightened out. 
Tlie exchange of ideas on this matter has already cleared the air some- 
what. Some are still suspicious and they have ample grounds for 
their feelings. Time^ however, and the spirit of co-operation, are great 
healers. I am taking the various reports and ideas back to America 
for presentation to the leaders there. When Bishop Hall arrives here, 
I anticipate we may have our reactions in his and your hands and that 
he, with the many other individuals who are all so broadminded and 
sincere, can together work out a final solution. 

There are two principles which must be kept inviolate in this matter. 

a. China is a nation which has justly and rightly gained her freedom. 
This whole movement must be run in China’s way and not American 
way or England’s way or any former patronizing way. This world can 
only hold together on the basis of the recognition of national and racial 
rights. 

b. There is just as great necessity, however, that there should be 
mutual respect and friendly relationships between all nations. No one 
nation can absolutely dominate or demand. 

Thus if China is to receive funds from America and elsewhere for 
no matter what purpose, great industrial enterprises, vast relief needs, 
large educational funds and surely co-operative fimds must be received 
and distributed without friction, hut with the full right to designate 
projects to which contributions are to be made. No one in business, in 
Government or in personal or group gifts is going to write out a blank 
cheque and send it over here or anywhere else. The most careful bud- 
geting and presentation of projects for submission to boards or agencies 
is absolutely essential. This is not lack of trust. In my long associ- 
ation with money raising, there is no other way to develop original 
interest and to thus secure large funds or grants. 

I am confident this mutually friendly relationship can be worked 
out between those who desire to aid the Chinese Co-operative Develop- 
ment and the leaders of the C.LC. here. 

6. There is an internal aspect of the total movement I also wish 
to mention. It is that there would be great added strength and force of 
concentrated effort if all the co-operative interest and promotion agen- 
cies in China could work in closest mutual agreement. The lack of this 
agreement in America and other countries has been most detrimental 
Where there is total unity, the movement is thereby magnified and 
friction negligible. I am glad to say I haye found little or no friction 
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and a growing sense of imderstanding between the various groups here. 
I sincerely hope this may be increased in the future, so that credit, 
agriculture, consumers, marketing, producers, industrial and all co- 
operatives can work in unity, though keeping their separate identity 
as long as interest and best judgment demand it. 

Finally, what a privilege and honor it has been to be in China 
in these distraught days, to see your perseverance, determination and 
your building for the future. My reception has been over-generous 
everywhere. I only hope to be able to repay partly in my time and 
energy put into interpreting and aiding the Cliina cause in America. I 
leave with deep regret at not being able to stay longer in China, but 
I must admit there are three strong pulls on my heartstrings and a job 
where I earn my bread and butter instantly calling me. I leave feel- 
ing more than ever that co-operation is a movement of world-wide signi- 
ficance and of greatest potentiality not only now in winning the con- 
flict, but in the future peace. 

SUGGESTIONS FOR EXPERTS WHO COULD BE USED IN ASSISTING 
THE CHINISE INDUSTRIAL CO-OPEEATIVES MOVEMENT 
IN THE FIELD 

1. Fa|>er.— There is the need for an expert in paper in the field. A great 
demand in the Southeast for better paper and for improvements in process in 
several headquarters. Engineer Lang Wong at present with the Institute might 
he made available to work on this problem with the expert sent, thus assisting 
with his practical knowledge of the field. 

2: Iron.— There is the need for an expert in the smelting of grey iron both 
in the Southeast and hoping and also in the Northwest at ShwangshihpUy Hweih- 
sien and Lanchow, It would be helpful to have two such experts brought from 
America for a term of two years to asast in fiiis work. 

3. Paochi Industrial Experimental Farm.— The experimental farm at Paochi 
if in need of an expert who would assist in the work of production of sugar from 
siigar beet, of teasles for the woollen textile program, for the distillation of wood 
and for the growing of other raw materials as needed by co-operatives in the 
Northwest. The American Committee may well be able to recommend the person 
who would be available to assist in such work. 

4. Textiles.— There is need for a textile machinery engineer for experi- 
mental work being carried out in Chengtu, in Shwangshihpu and Paochi for both 
cotton and woollen ‘.imall unit machinery. The immediate work of copying the 
small unit Indian spinning set and improving on its design could be a first charge 
on his time. 

These men could be sent throng Lend-Lease, U.SA.,, with the approval 
and written request of Dr. H. H. Kung, the President of C.I.C. These experts 
could be part of the special field staff as recommended in both the Industrial Qq^ 
operatives and the International Committee memorandum^ 
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Thk Hon ble V. Raiviadas Pantulu 

Tlie questions that are uppermost in our minds to-day, in regard to 
the state of our industry, trade and commerce, are how to utilise, to the 
best advantage of the country, the existing machinery for production and 
distribution and how to reorganise, or plan for the future, the structure 
of production and distribution in the process of post-war reconstruction 
of our rural and urban economy. Problems connected with the manu- 
facture, exchange and consumption of goods and commodities, which 
vitally affect the life of mankind, are among those which have so far 
baffled an effective and just solution in every coimtry. Conditions 
created by the last ard the present world wars have vastly complicated 
these problems. Every one is, however, agreed on one thing namely, that 
it is impossible to maintain the old economic national structure and that 
the creation of a new world order is inevitable. But naturally there is 
not the same unanimity on the question of how to create that new order; 
nor can it be expected. Those who envisage a new world order should 
not labour imder an illusion that, on the termination of the present war, 
a big political or economic miracle waits round the corner. Pre-war 
nationalisms, with all that they stood for, will not vanish as it were by a 
post-war “spontaneous world revolution sweeping away in a tidal wave 
of brotherhood the separatism of centuries.” Each country must work 
out its own political, social and economic emancipation in the light of its 
own circxmistances .and environment, aided no doubt by the revised 
ideals of self-determination and mutual co-operation and the new forces 
of political and economic democracy liberated in the process of imple- 
menting the war aims of the United Nations, if they are not to remain 
mere slogans of the war time. India must work out her own programme 
of national planning; she will have to overcome many obstacles in the 
process. 

Apart from the almost impregnable barriers created by the doctrine 
of pre-war exclusive nationalisms and imperialisms, there are the equally 
powerful forces of capitalism which now reigns over the economic desbl- 
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nies of the world and which will resist to the last every efiEort to dis- 
lodge it from its citadel. Among the systems of economic organisation 
which are destined to play an important role in post-war reconstruction, 
capitalism, socialism and co-operation will each try to make itself felt. 
For a correct appreciation of the problem, it may perhaps be useful to 
state in a word how these tliree economic schools of thought stand in re- 
lation to the State as at present it functions in most of the free countries 
which enjoy varying degrees of democracy. While capitalism stands for 
a static state, socialism stands for an expanding state co-operation 
stands for a diminishing state. The State as we now see 
it in those coimtries, generally speaking, allows the largest 
scope for the exploitation of the consumers by capitalists, who 
now virtually control the machinery of production and distri- 
bution. Capitalism can thrive only under the protective wings of a 
state so constituted. That is why we find that even in the most advanc- 
ed democratic countries of the West, the Governments and capitalists 
strongly lean on each other. The Governments are indeed well buttressed 
by the capitalists. Socialists on the other hand want an all pervading 
state control, or an indefinite expansion of the sphere of state action, 
over the whole field of the structure of production and distribution. 
Co-operators are definitely opposed to both these schemes of economic 
organisation. While some co-operative thinkers are totally opposed to 
any form of state interference with our structure of production and dis- 
tribution, like that section of American Co-operators headed by Dr. J. P. 
Warbasse, others arc for limiting such control to very narrow limits, 
with due regard to the overriding claims of the state in regard to certain 
concerns of general public interest. The position taken up by co-opera- 
tion as an economic system is graphically put thus by an eminent writer: 
‘‘Co-operation has proudly pitched its camp facing on the one side the 
Liberal school of classical economists and on the other the Marxian doc- 
trines in the ascendant for the last fifty years.” It is, however, mainly 
a movement which involves strenuous struggle against the existing social 
astern built on the institution of merciless competition and individual 
profit-making. That system has already become so indefensible that 
those who are anxious to prevent its total extinction are advocating 
radical reforms in its principles as well as methods. Sir George 
Schuster, a prominent British capitalist, speaking very recently on ‘post- 
war industry*, warned the Industrial Co-partnership Association, London 
about the great danger of state imposing rigid control over the industry 
at every point, if profit-making continued after the war to be the primary 
motive of those at the head of the industry and if each concern attempted 
to run its own affairs according to its own single interests. It is evident 
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that he dreads the prospect of nationalisation or socialisation of post-war 
industry. Anyway he wants capitalism to shed some of its obnoxious 
features and adopt some of the vital principles of co-operation in the re- 
organisation of post-war industry. The state itself seems to realise in a 
much larger measure than it ever did before the need to meet the work- 
ers’ demand for their due share in the fruits of industry and their 
claims as a matter of right to security of employment and proper stan- 
dards of living. The scheme of compulsory state insurance against every 
form of personal want and insecurity, which is now in the process of 
being evolved in Britain, offers a direct challenge to all vested interests 
oppased to nationalisation or co-operatisation of social security services. 
The scheme proposes to put permanently a substantial load on the 
income-tax paid by the rich in order to enable the state to make its con- 
tribution to build up the social insimance fund. Mr. R. A. Palmer, Vice 
President of the International Co-operative Alliance, in his inspiring 
message to world co-operators this year, draws aitenlion to some national 
trends in the Tvar which testify to the wisdom of co-operative principles 
in the economic sphere. The application of the principle of limited divi- 
dends on capital in America, restriction of margin of profits on transac- 
tions in England and the spectacle of one country sending its surplus food 
and materials to another country which is in need of them during the 
war are the instances cited by Mr. Palmer. Evidence is thus accumu- 
lating daily of a wider recognition of the inevitability of adopting co- 
operative principles and methods to meet the changing conditions of 
world economy. I feel that there are more economists, statesmen and 
administrators in the world to-day who are drav/n closer to the irresisti- 
ble economic doctrines of co-operation. These are writings on the wall 
of time which one may read as one runs. Once capitalism in its present 
form is thus put out of our way, the relative merits of cooperation and 
socialism as more equitable alternative methods of economic reconstruc- 
tion, can be better assessed in a new perspective. 

The definite aim of co-operation is to bring about the economic 
emancipation of the masses by methods, which are characteristically its 
own. Co-operation is a part of the larger movement of national recon- 
struction based on the ideals of economic freedom achieved through 
associated effort of the most equitable kind. Indeed it is es^ntially a 
new social philosophy whose aim is to replace the existing economic prac- 
tice by one which is more just, socially and economically. This is achiev- 
ed by the adoption of principles and methods which are simple in concep- 
tion but far-reaching, nay revolutionary, in their effects. Under a Co- 
operative Commonwealth, goods are not produced for profi.t but for con- 
sumption. It is not the producer that determines the quality and quan^ 
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tity of goods and commodities supplied, but tlie consumer. Industry, 
trade and commerce thus democratised transfer economic power and 
control over the means of production and distribution from the hands of 
capitalists and capitalist-ridden Governments into people’s hands. But 
in Co-operation associated consumers will be the controlling authority, 
and not the state as in socialism. The capitalist myth of over-produc- 
tion of goods and commodities, while as a matter of fact at least one half 
of the population of the world is under-fed and insufSciently clothed, will 
be exploded. Swollen stocks were due not to lack of demand but to the 
ineffectiveness of the demand, which means the lack of purchasing power 
among consumers who are not adequately supplied even with the ele- 
mentary necessaries of life— food and clothing. Co-operation aims at 
curing this crying social evil. 

But it may he asked: “Have these ideals and aims of co-operation 
found any genuine echo in the hearts of the Indian people or has the 
State in India given any tangible indication of its faith in Co-operation at 
least as one among the agencies which can make a real contribution to 
the social and economic betterment of the people?” To my great regret, 
I must answer the question in the negative. I have often said in the 
X^ast: ” Co-operation, as we see it to-day, is not really associated with our 
national life in any sphere of action.” It seems to me that our Provin- 
cial and State Governments have no faith in the Co-operative Movement 
or its potentialities as an effective agency even in the limited sphere of 
the organisation and development of our agriculture and cottage indus- 
tries. Governments in India are not unaware of the purposeful use to 
which co-operation is put in other countries, for instance, in China and 
Palastine, to promote collective farming and organise small-scale indus- 
try production, but are not somehow prepared to put Co-operation to 
Bhmlar use in India by suitable and effective help and guidance. Never- 
theless I am sure that the future National Government of a free Indy 
which will not be long in coming, will realise the potentialities of Co- 
oration in bringing about an orderly society based on equal opportu- 
nities in life to aU sections of the community and on a more equitable 
and rational distribution of national wealth. It is this hope that must 
susto the Indian Co-operators in their endeavour to educate the people 
in the principles and practice of co-operation and to keep aloft the co- 
operative flag without compromising its principles. We must have an 
mdymg faith in these ideals and continue to preach them till we compel 
mir acceptance by those who will be responsible for post-war- reconstruo- 
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EFFECTS OF THE WAR ON THE CO-OPEPATIVE MOVEMENT. 

It is in this back-ground that we must try to ascertain the place of 
co-operative organisations in the war and post-war economy of India. 
It is clifScult to give any clear and comprehensive idea of the reactions of 
the war on the Co-cperative Movement in India. Such information as 
we have on the subject is scanty and scattered. But it nay be stated 
with a certain amount o£ confidence that tlie co-operative instiiiitions in 
India have not so far been adversely affected by the wai\ If the Central 
and Provincial Governments had adopted a better regulated policy and 
3 nora effective measures in regard to price control, export and import 
restrictions and internal transport of goods and commodities, the 
economic position of the members of our co-operative societies would 
indeed have been far better than it was before the war in view of the 
sharp rise in the wholesale and retail prices of their produce. But the 
prices that matter to the agriculturist are not those paid by the urban 
consumer, but thnse that are obtained by the rural producer. The sub- 
stantial difference that there is between the two is absorbed by numer- 
ous intermediate profiteering agencies. The producers who thus get less 
than their due share of the legitimate price for their products, at the same 
time, constitute the bulk of the consumers of manufactured goods, 
for 80 to 85 per cent of our population live in the villages and subsist on 
agriculture. The disquieting disparity between the prices of primary 
products obtained by the agriculturist and the cost of tlie manufactured 
goods consumed by him has put a serious limitation in his purchasing 
power. What additional purchasing power that is created on account 
of the easy money conditions and increase of currency in circulation is 
placed mostly m the deep pockets of the middlemen and dealers and not in 
the outstretched hands of the primary producers. Again loss of over*- 
seas mai’kets for certain commercial crops like short staple cotton, jute 
and groundnut has also hit the growers of those crops. But for these 
and some other adverse factors om’ co-operatives should have thriven 
much better in the war. 

Let us now make a brief objective survey of our actual achievements 
accomplished in spite of these handicaps. Three types of co-operative 
societies on the working of which the effects of the war may be usefully 
studied are the industrial societies, consumers^ stores and credit societies. 

Industrial Societies . — ^The Industrial societies have on the w-holc 
shown their capacity to take advantage of the opportunities afforded by 
the war to develop some t 3 ^es of cottage industries. The Defence 
Department and the Indian Stores Department derived through co-ope- 
rative societies some of their supplies which prior to 1940 were derive4 
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mainly through contractors. The extent to which production by these 
societies was stimulated by the war must be ascertained from the pro- 
vincial administration reports of the Departments of Co-operation and 
Industries. The information contained in them is not collected on an 
All-India basis. So all that is possible to do is to give some idea of the 
war-time activities of these societies in reference to one or two select pro- 
vinces hy way of illustration. In the United Provinces the military re- 
quirements manufactured hy these societies include articles like tat patti, 
niwaf, halinSj tahmads, gauze cloth; nets camouflage; coating and shirting 
cloth, jaconet, towels, sarees, comforts and knitted goods including 
socks, drawers, water-bottle carriers, tapes and sola pith hats required by 
Defence services. The extent of progress achieved so far is detailed in a 
pamphlet issued by the United Provinces Co-operative Industrial Fede- 
ration. Nets camouflage alone, it is said, have brought to the villagers 
in these provinces over Rs. 7,00,000 within the half year ending with 
31st December, 1941. The village folk have demonstrated their skill and 
intelligence in the manufacture of these articles. The U.P. Govern- 
ment, besides employing an additional special staff to promote the work 
of the societies, have placed at the disposal of the Registrar of Co-opera- 
tive Societies, an interest-free advance of Rs. 12 lakhs to finance these 
“Co-ops.*^ This effort, if sustained, will result in considerable expansion 
of output by these industrial societies in peace time. 

In Madras and Bombay the type of industrial societies whose acti- 
vities received an impetus hy the war are the Hand-loom Weavers’ Socie- 
ties, In Madras, the Government not only made substantial grants for 
tie encouragenient of these societies but also issued instructions to all 
their consuming departments, including local bodies, to obtain their re- 
quirenents through the Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society. They 
have further permitted a 10 per cent preference to he given to these 
products over the lowest tenders for the supply of hospital requirements 
in respect of certain kinds of cloth. The value of handloom products 
sold by the Provincial Handloom Weavers’ Society has increased more 
than twenty-fold, from Rs. 49,000 in 1934-35 to over Rs. 12 lakhs in 
1940-41. There is further increase in 1942. 

But owing to the abnormal rise in prices and inadequate supply of 
yarn, the handloom weavers have not been able to benefit by the new 
demand created by ine war. The spinning mills are not able to spare 
more than four hundred million Ihs. yam after satisfying Iheir own re- 
quirements. Out of this, 120 million lbs. are now consumed hy the 
Supply Department of the Government, thus leaving not more than 280 
million Ihs. of yam, while the normal requirements of the Hand Loom 
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Weavers^ Societies are roimd about 450 million lbs. annually. It is doubt- 
ful if even this limited quantity of yam thus available is conserved for 
use by handlooms in India or is being partly exported abroad^ 

Consumers^ Societies , — ^There has been considerable expansion of 
consumers^ stores movement, mainly as a result of the conditions created 
by the war. 'Hie progress is particularly notable in Madras. Owing to 
the unhealthy tendency to profiteer and the difficulty of deriving supplies 
of ai'ticles of food and household requirements, particularly by the 
poorer classes, which became aggravated by the conditions created by 
the war, the services which these stores can render became evident. In 
1&38-39, just before the war, there were in all 85 stores with sales 
amounting to Rs. 23*7 lakhs in the Province of Madras. At the end of 
1940-41, that is on 30th June, 1941, the number of stores increased to 
over 300 and the sales to about Rs. 62 lakhs. There was thus quadrup- 
ling of the number of stores and trebling of the sales in the first two 
years of the war. In the year 1942 there has been further progress and 
wholesale stores are organised in some districts to help the primary 
stores. Besides groceries and household requirements, some of the stores 
are also distributing to their agricultural members and non-member agri- 
culturists, feed, seed, manures; implements and the like. The expansion; 
however, was a hastily improvised measure and was not the result of 
adequate investigation into the prospect of the successful working of the 
new stores without state-aid, which is a purely temporary war measure, 

An outstanding example of services rendered by the consumers' 
stores in India to meet the exigencies of war time requirements is that of 
the famous Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society in Madras. In addi- 
tion to its 31 branches in the city, 30 more new depots have been opened 
in parts of the city not served by these branches. More depots are be- 
ing organised wherever the need for them is felt. It is done at the invi- 
tation, and with the financial aid, of the Goverment of Madras to enable 
the store to buy and stock goods in bulk. It now caters to a much larger 
public than its 7,000 members and sells to non-members as well. The 
monthly sales in the branches and depots of the store ranged between 
Rs. 3% and 4 lakhs for the last 6 months. Last year's average was about 
Rs. 1 lakh a month. The poorer classes in the city have undoubtedly 
been benefited by the extended services of this store. 

There has been expansion of the store movement in other Provinces 
and states also, particularly in Bombay and Mysore, as a direct result of 
the exigencies of war. 

The co-operative stores are b^ing treated as bonafide dealers for the 
purpose of obtaining licences to distribute sugar, kerosene and certain 
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othei'* articles, whose sale is now siAject to control by licensing order. 
But there is no move on the part of the Government to recognise the 
co-operative stores, where they exist and work efficiently, to be the main 
distributive agencies in respect of even essential domestic requirements. 

It must, however, be said that unless these distributive stores derive 
their supplies for retail trade either from co-operative producers* socie- 
ties or from the depots established by the Government, who should 
purchase the commodities at the producing centre, these co-operative 
stores have necessarily to depend on the dealers who stock and sell for 
profit and debase the quality to further increase their margin of profit. 
It is an anomalous position for co-operative societies to depend for their 
supplies on the very class of middlemen whom the movement is intended 
to displace. But making allowance for such handicaps, the reactions of 
the war on the store movement in India have on the whole been of a 
beneficial nature, 

'" Credit Sodetzes.— -In regard to the co-operative credit societies all 
that may be said is tJiat the war had no adverse effect. The Co-opera- 
tive Banks, in common with the commercial hanks, are enjoying the 
confidence of the investing public. The Co-operative Banks are, in some 
instances, considered to be safer than small joint stock banks by the 
depositors. It is remaikahle that while there was some small tendency 
for withdrawals from banks after the collapse of France in 1940, the entry 
of Japan into the war and the occupation of Malaya and Burma had 
not even that feeble reaction. 

The co-operative credit structure in India is federal in its conception. 
The 1,02,000 primary credit societies (rural and urban) , the 600 central 
banks and the dozen Provincial or Apex Banks form integral parts of its 
machinery. The credit movement plays no insignificant part in the 
financing of agricultural industry and small-scale urban occupations. 
The credit societies have a membership of over 60 lakhs and a working 
capital of about Rs. 110 crores. It is true that all is not well with many 
of these credit societies, but attempts at weeding out the lifeless, and re- 
habilitating the weak, ones are beginning to bear fruit. In India the com- 
mercial banks do not finance the agricultural industry. These banks 
generally supplement the resources commanded by them in the chief 
money markets by drawing the surplus wealth of small towns and even 
rural areas into the cash cJiests of their head offices, and usually finance 
big business and substantial borrowers. The aim of co-operative bank- 
ing system is just the opposite. It collects the surplus wealth of urban 
as well as rural areas and distributes it to the lower middle and poorer 
classes in the villages through its wide-speread financial distributory 
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system “spreading it in rills over a broad surface so that the irrigation 
may be perfect reaching every root to be watered/’ 

The main defect of the Co-operative Credit Movement from the stand 
point of our national economy is that it is not yet harnessed to the real 
productive enterprise of the farmer. Even during the present war, 
when a loud propaganda is being carried on to ‘grow more food,’ the 
machinery of Co-operative Credit is not utilised to finance the cultivator 
for the growing, processing or marketing of his produce. The conditions 
created by the war have thus not had any positive beneficial effects on 
agricultural co-operation or the co-operative credit movement. Old 
slogans like ‘Back to the Land’ have already become obsolete. Unless 
agriculture, which is now a deficit economy, is converted into a surplus 
economy and the grievous absence of balance between our rural and 
urban economy is redressed, land will not attract new talent or adequate 
fresh capital. The ftiture cry should be “Forward to the Land” after 
making the settlement on land an attractive proposition, economically and 
socially. In the process of post-war reconstruction of agricultural indus- 
try by a well regulated systei^f agricultural credit, many of the 100,000 
rural societies could be so reorganised, with wider functions than merely 
credit, as to help the agriculturists to grow more food and cash crops to 
encourage co-operative farming, to promote the collective acquisition and 
co-operative use of the more expensive types of farm machinery and 
equipment and to establish a closer relation between the farm and the 
factory. The potentialities of the movement as a powerful factor in the 
post-war reorganisation of agriculture and cottage industries are immense, 
and co-operative banking is bound to find an important place in the 
scheme of our national planning, particularly in the sphere of rural finance 
and marketing. 

Co-operation is after all business run as a service. Under its influ- 
ence the economics of industry, trade and commerce become rooted in 
ethics— ethics of social and economic justice to all sections of the com- 
munity engaged in the production and distribution of national wealth 
and fair deal to consumers Whatever may be the ultimate form of 
India s political constitution, our voluntary co-operative organisation will 
be a powerful aid to national reconstruction. It will also help to hasten 
the process of the transfer of political and economic power and control 
into the people’s hands. So build co-operatives in order to build 
genuine democracy and co-operatise India’s industry, trade and com- 
merce. India will then have an honoured place in the New World 
Economic Order. 
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The Imking of urban consumers’ stores with rural producers’ 
sale societies, which are both organizations of the economically weak, 
makes a natural appeal to the co^pperator in India. That the scope 
for inter-trading is ample, as the aims of the two are complementary 
rather than conflicting, is among the commonplace opinions held in 
co-operative circles and reiterated at conferences, official and non-offi- 
cial. The Registrar of Co)-operative Societies, Madras, in his adminis- 
tration report for 1939-40 regretted that “ The movement was an aggre- 
gate of pieces rather than a whole of coherent parts and that a com- 
pletely dovetailed structure had not yet been achieved in producers’ 
and consumers’ co-operation.” In the next report he noted that some 
progress was made in linking the two and reconciling their interests 
and looked for further progress. To students of co-operation, the actual 
achievements might not yet look impressive by the side of those in 
western countries. But in India we see little of the ideological conflict 
between the two organisations, that we come across in those coun- 
tries where either the one or the other type of co-operation is predomi- 
nant 

The consumers’ stores in Great Britain for long did not view with 
sympathy the growth of the organisation of producers, either industrial 
or agricultmal. They were not only anxious to manufacture as many 
consumable goods as possible in their own or in the Wholesales’ fac- 
tories, but were playing with the idea of owirnig and farming land 
and raising the foodstuffs required by members. Consistent with their 
creed of production for use and not for profit, which they alleged Was 
the aim of producers’ societies, they actually carried on some farming 
in the home country, while the C.W.S. did it also abroad, but found it 
generally far from paying. The fact is that in most lines farming to 
be successful should be self-directed rather than done to dictation of 
the master— the most notable exception being the plantation industry 
in which the C.W.S. is maintaining some progress. As a general rule, 
the leaders of the British consumers’ movement are now prepared to 
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grant that farming is better .carried on by independent farmers or small 
holders from whose co-operative organisations foodstuffs might be pur- 
chased and to which they would supply household and even agricul- 
tural requirements through the Wholesale. The retail societies and 
the C.W.S. v^ere before the war, buying a number of perishable food- 
stuffs — ^niilk, fruilj vegetables, eggs — ^from local farmers’ societies, while 
more than a third of their total imports of less perishable foodstuffs 
were bought from foreign agricultural co-operatives — especially wheat, 
butter, cheese, meat, dried fruits. They still liked to do their own 
processing — pasteurising milk, flour milling, jamh-making — ^in prefer- 
ence to getting them done by agricultural co-operatives. 

Recent Marketing Acts and other schemes of State production of 
agriculture unfortunately revived bitter memories of the old land mono- 
poly and strained the relationship between the two movements. It is 
only natural that in a country of landlords and large farmers, the cham- 
pions of the consumers’ movement, which is still dominated by the 
industrial working class, should suspect that the benefits of agricultural 
producers’ organization and its linking with consumers’ stores would 
be reaped not so much by the labourers on land, as by rent-receiving 
landlords and capitalist farmers. In fact, the American Committee on 
Co-operative Enterprise in Europe ( 1937 ) observed ; It is in Britain 
that the poorest working relationship exists between agriculture and 
consumers’ co-operatives ”. 

The relationship between the organisations of producers and con- 
sumers was decidedly better in other European countries that the Com- 
mittee visited. In Sweden,’ the consumer co-operatives were studiously 
friendly to farmers’ co-operatives” and bought from them whenever 
possible and helped them with fmance. In Finland the two organisa- 
tions strove together to lessen the spread between the price paid by 
the consumer and that received by the farmer. Labour felt an identity 
of interest with the small farmer and did not try to take all the advan- 
tage. In Switzerland, where “consumer co-operation is less a class 
movement than in any other country ” and farmers also were thoroughly 
organised in co-operatives of their own, there was little conflict between 
the two federations (V.S.K. and V.O.LlG,) They bought jointly and 
bought from each other. They had agreed not to compete with each 
other in opening new stores, and they had set up a joint board of 
arbitration to settle disputes. |In Denmark the consumers’ societies 
were stronger in rural than in urban areas, and their membership was 
identical with that of various agricultural processing and marketing 
societies. Naturally the relationship between the two organisations was 

a 
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hannonious as tHe members knew intimately tbe problems of produc- 
tion and distribution. 

The closer collaboration between the producers and consumers 
in these countries than in Great Britain might be ascribed to the more 
even development of co-operation between town and country and to 
the more even distribution of landed property, largely brought about 
by deliberate state action. 

Now, taking the whole world into account, it was found before 
the war that agricultural co-operation was growing much faster than 
consumers’ co-operation and was putting forth into the markets of the 
world produce valued twice as much as the goods supplied by con*- 
sumers’ societies to their members who were, however, fifty per cent 
more numerous than those of agricultural societies. The latter exerted 
a greater pull in the national market, because of their command of a 
larger percentage (45 to 90) of particular commodities offered therein 
by all producers. But consumers’ societies could capture only 12 to 30 
percent of the total retail trade of the country, even where they had 
developed well. More emphasis has accordingly been laid in recent 
years on the need to bring together the two organisations, if only to 
overthrow the hostile forces working for private profit— the capitalist 
speculators, brokers, merchants, etc., and to eliminate the waste due 
to competition, advertisement and needless transport and storage. The 
farmer is himself an ignorant speculator producing for an unknown 
market, which a well-developed consumers’ movement can check by 
forecasting effective demand and placing definite orders in advance. 

11 

There has been nothing like a movement in India for the organisa- 
tion of consumers even in urban and industrial areas. The British 
rulers of the country, though they came from the original home of con- 
sumers’ co-operation, were more keen on providing co-operative credit 
to agriculturists and workers in small industries, and the first Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act (1904) did not have any provision for the registra- 
tion of stores. The workers even in the organised industries were far 
too ignorant and ill-paid to think of co-operative stores for themselves, 
men labour unions sprang up at the close of the last war, the leaders 
took little interest in co-operative organisation, in which success was 
bound to be slow and less spectacular than in the methods of strike 
and bargaining with employers. The employers of a few big- 
mills began to sell foodstuffs and other necessaries for their workers 
at or below cost price, at a time of rising prices and profiteering. It 
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was a welfare activity and not co-operation. Until a few years back 
there were not more than a dozen milk in the whole of India, where 
workers had co-operative stores of their own. It was only during the 
last two or three years that employers in about twenty textile milk 
in Madras — ^notably in Madura and Coimbatore — ^have been persuaded 
to open co-operative stores for their workers. These stores are in their 
infancy and receive a lot of financial and other aid from employers, 
who really control them. There are a few railway companies — ^notably 
the B.B.C.LRy. and the S,I,Ry, — ^vhich have provided facilities for 
running of co-operative stores for their employees with branches in a 
nunuber of centres along their lines. Tlrere are some unco-operative 
features in their working, which need not be gone into here. Suffice 
it to say that the controllers of these nominally co-operative stores could 
not be normally expected to go out .of the way and seek their supplies 
from the new co-operative producers’ societies instead of from well 
established merchants who had closer contact with them on account 
of consigning and receiving their goods by the railway. 

By far the largest number of urban co-operative stores in India 
have been organised by the middle class educated men in Govemr 
ment service or in the learned professions in the cities and large towns. 
Many of them, especially those stimulated by the rise in prices at the 
close of the last war, died an early death. Among the outstanding sur- 
vivals are the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society in the Madras City 
and three or four societies in the larger towns of the province. Mysore 
State has three or four stores and Travancore one large store. South 
Indians in Bombay City have a well developed consumers’ society, by 
far the biggest in that province. These are the only co-operative stores 
in the country of any considerable membership and transactions at all 
comparable with those of foreign consumers’ societies. 

Quite a large number of stores are now being organised in India, 
particularly in the Madras Presidency (where they are said to number 
nearly 500 now) to combat the tendency to profiteer, exhibited by pri- 
vate shop-keepers. How many of these war creations will survive the 
end of the war, it is difficult to prophesy. Even if we take into con- 
sideration only the long-standing stores, it cannot be said that the 
members of these stores, at any rate those on the governing bodies, 
have been moved by any strong conviction that the private profit of 
middle men should be eliminated, that dealings with wholesalers should 
give place to purchase from producers’ sale societies wherever they are 
functioning. There have undoubtedly been expressions of opinion in 
general body meetings of some societies, of the T.U.C.S. in particular, 
that articles should be purchased as far as possible in producing centres 
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In the season of plenty stocked in society’s godowns and released for 
retail sale to members from day to day, in preference to more frequent 
purchases in consuming centres where naturally prices would be higher^ 
This has been demanded more from the point of view of economical 
purchase by the stores and greater dividends to members, than from, 
any over-flowing sympathy to agricultural producers. There is, how- 
ever, no ill-feeling at all against the latter on the part of urban store/ 
members in this country, based upon ideological considerations, as we 
noticed in the west. If anything, there is a sentimental attachment 
in educated circles in favour of the producer on land. It is easy 
to build upon that sympathy and promote inter-trading, so long as it 
is not less economical for consumers and the sale societies are genuinely 
co-operative. 

Societies for the sale of produce have been organised in India rather 
slowly and cautiously. Attention was drawn to the history of agricul- 
tural co-operation in Europe, which revealed that the marketing of raw 
produce (as distinguished from converted products like butter) was 
the most difficult of co-operative activities to run. It was distinctly 
laid down by a Committee of Enquiry at Madras in 1931, which examin- 
ed how far co-operative marketing, for which there was then a clamour, 
could mitigate the eflects of economic depression, that an essential condi- 
tion of success was “production in a compact area, concentration and 
despatch through a bottle-neck to a distant market” whereas “ produc- 
tion spread over a -wide area largely for local consumption over an 
equally diffuse area, a common condition with food grains will render 
co-operative marketing unprofitable.” The scope for the co-operative 
sale of paddy was said to he extremely limited ; what the ryot wanted 
was loan on the pledge of produce to help him hold the produce for 
sale at a hi^er price. 

It was subsequently felt that co-operative sale could be under- 
taken of paddy grown in deltaic districts and milled and despatched 
as rice to consuming centres at a distance. In Madras pucea sale 
Ksocieties were at Hrst organised only for cotton and groundnut. Simi- 
larly in Bengal jute sale societies and in Bombay and Central Provinces 
cotton sale societies were organised. The Jute societies failed miserably 
due to mismanagement, while the Bombay cotton societies 
became the most famous in India. Societies marketing other 
agricultural products in Bombay (jaggery, chillies, areca-nuts, 
fruits and vegetables) do very little business compared 
with cotton sale societies. The co-operative commission shops of 
the Punjab stock and sell a variety of produce, but chiefly wheat 
^nd grain, In the United Provinces wheat, gram and oil seeds are sold 
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but the most importaat are ghee societies about 700 in all, selling ghee 
valued at Rs. 2 lakhs. Sugarcane marketing socities are another im- 
portant feature of the United Provinces, and they supply 70 per cent 
of the cane crushed by the sugar factory of the provinces. In Bihar 
there are over 800 sugar cane societies which market cane through 28 
marketing xmions. An orange growers’ society in Central Provinces 
was sending wagon loads of oranges to cities in N. India. In Mysore, 
small quantities of paddy, arecanut, cocoanut, oranges and honey were 
marketed by co-operative societies. A wholesale society in Travancore 
is reported to have produced, graded and sold pepper, ginger, copra and 
turmeric. It is very doubtful if any of the above commodities found their 
way into the co-operative stores anywhere. 

It is in the Madras Presidency that the extension of marketing acti- 
vities has been greatest in the last four or five years. About fifty differ- 
ent kinds of dry foodstuffs and fifteen different kinds of fruits have been 
put on the market by the sale societies. — the most important of them 
being rice (milled and handpounded, raw and boiled) ghee and butter, 
dhal, jaggery, gingelly seeds, potatoes, mangoes, sathukudi oranges, 
limes, honey and eggs. On the whole the sales of all sale societies 
amounted to Rs. 175 lakhs in 1940-41. 

It is not easy to find out from the report of the Registrar or the 
Provincial Marketing Society in Madras how much of the above agri- 
cultural products were taken up by co-operative store societies. Nearly 
a hundred stores were said to have purchased in 1940-41 goods worth 
Rs. 1.5 lakhs from all producers’ societies, including weavers’ societies. 
This total is but a very small fraction (2.5 per cent) of the stock in trade 
of the store societies, which amounted to Rs. 62 lakhs, while the value 
of goods sold by them in the year was Rs. 58 lakhs. Two district market- 
ing federations — ^Tanjore and Nellore — ^and half a dozen primary sale 
societies (Shiyali, Chidambaram, Chingleput, Maipad and Allur) have 
established a reputation for rice aU over the Presidency, and some co- 
operative stores and wholesales have been supplied by them. The dhal of 
Tirupputtur and ghee of Rasipuram have obtained similar recognition, A 
society which has established direct contact with the largest number of 
stores and other co-operative societies (exceeding 100) is the Kodur 
Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Society, which supplies the well known 
Sathukudi oranges (to the extent of Rs. 1 lakh to the Provincial Mar- 
keting Society alone.) 

A few District Co-operative Wholesales have been organised recent- 
ly with the object of making wholesale purchases for all the stores in 
each district. Two are functioning already, one in Madura, the other 
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in Coimbatore, where besides urban stores, which were catering only to 
a small number of educated middle class people in the district head- 
quarters, new workers’ stores have been established for the benefit or 
the large number of employees in the textile mills, and a number of 
stores have also been opened in the smaller towns and the bigger vil- 
lages. Several of these do not seem to be working well in spite of 
credit facilities extended to them by central banks for purchase of their 
requirements from the district co-operative wholesale. The old urban 
stores buy very little from the new wholesales but resort to their old 
private suppliers in the local market for most of their goods, while a 
few articles are purchased from the sale societies all over the province. 
The Madura Mill Store found it worthwhile to buy from the Madura 
Ramnad Dt. Co-operative Wholesale for a year or so at the beginning, 
but with increasing membership and transactions seems to find it more 
profitable to buy from big private wholesalers who now seek its doors. 
The mill stores in Coim]:)atore are much smaller and have been so far 
dealing with the Central Stores (their C.W.S.) , on whose board of manage- 
ment they are well represented. This central stores gets its supplies 
mostly from new co-operative sources. The Madura Ramnad C.W.S. 
sustained losses in the first two years ; the Registrar said “ it did not 
2 ‘esort to scientific buying at the producing centres in appropriate time”. 
More was expected of it as ‘business has now been mastered.’ It pur- 
chased paddy and rice from the Tanjore and Nellore Marketing Federa- 
tions last two years but it could not do so this year on account of trans- 
port difficulties. This C.W.S. had stocked a large variety of goods, bufc 
it did not find enough loyalty from the affiliated store societies. It has 
had to amend its bylaws so as to open branches of its own in the Madura 
City and elsewhere to sell its stock even to individuals who are not 
members. It has supplied goods outside its jurisdiction, to the Madras 
Provincial Marketing Society, to the S.LR. Co-operative Stores and to 
the T.U.C.S. It buys not only from co-operative sale societies, but much 
more from private wholesalers in centres like Virudhunagar, where the 
last two stores have also been buying, thus resulting in unhealthy com- 
petition among co-operative institutions. 

The T.U.C.S., the premier consumers’ society in India, has been criti- 
cised for not giving the right lead and for ignoring the claims of sale 
societies. The writer of this article, as one connected with the manage- 
ment of the T.U.C.S., has more precise data on the attempts made by the 
Society to deal with several sale societies in the province and the Pro- 
vincial Marketing Society at Madras. As early as 1929, the T.U.C.S. 
Degan making purchases of ghee, jaggery, tamarind, onions, garlic; soap^ 
nuts etc., irom sale societies, all over the province, but transactions wera 
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neither large nor long sustained. In 1934, the T.U.C.S. tried to purchase 
rice from the Nellore Paddy Purchase and Sale Society, in which it 
had taken shares, though it had escablishad its own depot in the district 
for the purchase of paddy. The business of this depot was for some 
time suspended to give a trial to the rice of the sale society. But this 
was found to be quite unsatisfactory, and so its own depot had to 
resume buying paddy and milling. It was found that the secretary 
of that sale society was himselt a miller and merchant and the society 
for want of business bad to be liquidated subsequently. Some primary 
sale societies in other parts of the Nellore District and the recent Dis- 
trict Marketing Federation are doing better business, and the T.U.C.S. 
has purchased their products through the Madras Provincial Marketing 
Society to fill gaps in the supply from its own depot at Kodavalur. To 
feed its big oil mills the T.U.C.S. has purchaesd a large quantity of 
gingelly seeds — ^more than 1,000 bags per year — ^from a sale society in 
Salem District. The supply was regular, and the quality was satisfactory, 
but the supply is no longer forthcoming, for reasons not known to us. 
Seeds from two other societies have never been so good. A cocoanut 
growers’ society in Tanjore sent a wagon load of cocoanuts (16,000 nuts) 
for a trial. It was not profitable to get less than a wagon load at a time. 
But it was not possible for the T.U.C.S. to sell them before deteriora- 
tion set in. Potatoes were supplied by one society, but the consign- 
ment was not satisfactory and the T.U.C.S. was unwilling to take any 
further risk. Orders were placed for butter, a few tins every day, from 
two societies in the Circars, though the T.U.C.S. had a butter depot of 
its own and one or two private suppliers. The butter did not look atr 
tractive but was good from the point of view of out-turn of ghee. Prices 
quoted were higher than those of private suppliers. The societies did 
not like the fluctuations in the order placed by the T.U.C.S. from day 
to day, which was inevitable because of the marked variations in demand 
by the consumer members at this end; and no butter was of a quality 
that could be preserved. More satisfactory was the dealing in ghee 
with the Rasipuram Sale society, which supplied the T.U.C.S. regularly 
for ten months. Unfortunately the stock of ghee in the emergency 
godowns this year accumulated to such an extent that fresh supply had 
to be stopped. The well known Co-operative Labour Union of Tiruvaniiar 
malai was sending charcoal ; but it could not be continued on account 
of transport restrictions and the difficulty of stocking charcoal in the 
branches. Other societies’ goods too have been given some trial, but ei&er 
the quality is not uniformly good or the supply is irregular. In fact 
this is the complaint repeatedly made by the Madras Provincial Mar- 
keting Society against the primary sale societies, which are its members. 
^*But only a few societies send goods, and even they do not send the 
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goods regularly. The Society is thus handicapped, in building up a 
steady business in the City.” The sale societies would not care to send 
goods to Madras, 'where prices were often lower than in the moffusii, 
because of supplies from different parts of India and of Burma and Malaya. 
Now transport restrictions are severe, and local demand must have in 
many cases been good enough. Really the anxiety to market co-opera- 
tively flies with the rise in prices. 

The Madras Provincial Co-operative Marketing Society was orga- 
nised seven years back with the main object of finding a sale for the 
produce of sale societies, and of individual producers, where these could 
not join any primary society. It has latterly assumed the role of a whole- 
sale and retail supplier for co-operative and other institutions and even 
individuals wanting goods. It supplies not merely the goods of sale 
societies but also of merchants who have become members. It started 
with some individual members who were well-wishers of co-operative 
sale or other societies, but it has since admitted individual members who 
are really traders, some of whom may call themselves producers, be- 
cause they do some processing before sale. In fact this is the weakness 
of many a primary sale society too. Traders, who may pass as producers, 
come in not only as members but are elected as office bearers. Not even 
ten sale societies send goods regularly to the Provincial Society, and yet 
it has undertaken to supply provisions to big hostels, institutions and even 
individuals who are not its members, and some of whom are members of 
the T.IJ.C.S. It has naturally to buy from the local merchants. It has 
been selling articles in retail at the head office and in some depots in the 
city to the general public. It has been selling on credit to some regular 
purciiasers. When the T.U.C.S. protested againts this retail sale, it was 
said that it was necessary to find an outlet for the goods sent by sale 
societies, and merchants would not buy them all. Still the T.U.C.S. has 
been its biggest single customer: It has purchased this very year, in 
connection with the emergency scheme nearly 20,000 bags of rice, 2,250 
bags of dhal^ 1,600 bags of chillies, 1,000 tins of ground nut oil; etc. all 
worth about Rs. 2 lakhs from or through the Provincial Marketing Society. 

If is not fair for a co-operative society receiving state subsidy since its 
inception till last year, and the loan of services of Government staff, to 
behave in this fashion towards a premier co-operative store which conti- 
nues to be its biggest customer. Overlapping in distributive co-operation 
is a curse that took years to get rid of in other coimtries. Why should it 
be allowed to grow in a country where hostile forces are yet too power- 
ful? This is not the atmosphere in which co-operative inter-trading can 
flourish. 
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The writer of this paper (in his individual capacity and not as a 
Director of the T.U.C.S.) ventures to suggest the following points for 
the consideration of the Co-operative Department and all the co-opera- 
tive institutions concerned: — 

The Provincial Marketing Society must give up sale in retail to 
individuals or institutions in the city of Madras. It should refuse to have 
as member any individual or concern in anyway connected with trade 
in the city or elsewhere. It should endeavour to sell the goods it gets 
from the affiliated sale societies to co-operative stores in the city and the 
moffusil in the first instance, and it is only when the stores fail to pur- 
chase that they should be sold to wholesale merchants in the city. It 
should not be the aim. of the Provincial Marketing Society to make 
profits but to serve as a bureau of information and a liason between co- 
operative stores and sale societies in the Province. It must be entitled 
to a subsidy on that account. 

The T.U.C.S. must on its part undertake to buy as much as possible 
from the Provincial Marketing Society, giving the first preference to its 
goods-rather to the goods of its affiliated societies. Even where direct 
contact is established between the T.U.C.S. and any sale society, a small 
commission or fee may be paid to the Provincial Marketing Society, 
which must be prepared to act as an arbitrator in case of any dispute as 
regards quality, weight, etc., of goods supplied and prices stipulated. 

The Department of Co-operation should refuse to register any other 
co-operative store in the city, except for working classes or others who 
require different classes or quality of goods than those supplied by the 
T.U.C.S. The latter may be asked to develop its distributive and other 
activities, but within the limits of the Corporation of Madras, while its 
branches in suburban areas may along with new shops in other promis- 
ing centres in the neighbourhood may be organised into one or more 
suburban store societies — ^thus enlarging the market for the goods of the 
Provincial Marketing Society, 

“The writer believes that these are the lines on which further 
conflict between consumers’ and producers’ societies, injurious to both, 
may be avoided and a community of interest built up between them. 



CO-OPEEATIVE mRKETING ON A POOLING BASIS 
Working of Marketing Unions in the United Provinces. 

By 

TjRIBKNI SaHAI MiSKA, 

University of Allahabad, 

A leading Italian co-operator remarked after the conclusion of the 
Great War of 1914-18 that the war has buried in its ruins men and their 
institutions, philosophical systems and political and economic doctrines, 
but it jbas given wings to co-operation. Indeed the war gave much 
impetus to co-operation to flourish throughout the world, and India could 
also not remain unaffected by the trend of the movement. But co-opera- 
tion in India has not indeed succeeded in curing all the economic and 
social iUs from -which the country is suffering to-day, though it has not 
been altogether barren of valuable results. 

Generally it so happens that though the agriculturist produces a 
good crop he is compelled to sell it at an enormously low price in order to 
pay his dues to the Government, the Mahajan and the landlord. Very 
often the Mahajan or the landlord purchases the whole crop without 
paying any amount whatsoever and the poor cultivator is left with, noth- 
ing. Moreover the product has often to be sold at a ruinously low price 
to meet urgent demands. Middlemen of all sorts also cheat him and 
reap the benefit of the ignorance of the farmer. Hence arises the neces^ 
sity of some sort of organization to deal with all these difficulties and to 
promote the feeling of better farming, better business and better living. 
It has been the right step, though somewhat late, to establish the co-opera- 
tive marketing societies to take this responsibility on their shoulders. 

The marketing plan of the co-operative societies has given birth to 
various societies which are known as marketing unions. Among these 
the Agricultural Marketing Unions are of prinoary importance, for they 
really deal with the sale and purchase of the produce of the cultivators. 
They fimction in villages under the supervision of a Supervisor and the 
guidance of a Board of Directors. Each Union comprises the member- 
ship of not less than a dozen village credit societies. 

The chief functions of these Marketing Unions is to improve the 
moral, social and economic condition of its constituent societies and their 
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memljers by advancing money on the pledge of produce, arranging for 
proper marketing of produce, and generally to create unity, self help 
and mutual help; to raise necessary capital for the union at a reasonable 
rate; to afford facilities to members of societies for the grading and 
transport of their produce; to purchase the produce of members of socie- 
ties and arrange for its joint sale or arrange for the collective sale of such 
produce; to stock the produce of members and arrange for its sale on 
commission; to establish commercial agencies for the disposal of produce; 
to take up any other task with the approval of the Registrar and to do 
all things that may be incidental and conducive to the attainment of the 
aforesaid objects. 

The difficulty, however, is that not all the societies live up to these 
expectations. Some of them are no better than the hania and the middle- 
man and try to keep the agriculturists in darkness. They higgle and 
bargain to secure as much profit as they can. The producers have no 
other alternative but lo dispose of their produce, because they are hard 
pressed for cash. It becomes a matter of indifference to them whether 
they sell to the bania or to the society. Very often they also hesitate to 
sell their produce tfirough these societies, fearing that if they reveal 
iheir stock the Supervisor of the societies would try to take it in settle^ 
ment of old debts. Moreover the Supervisors do not take the trouble of 
giving them sound advice — sometimes it is due to their idleness and 
very often due to to their ignorance. 

In general it may be said that the societies do not find efficient 
workers. The Directors and the managing Directors are often ignorant 
and illiterate. The educated people do not take interest in it as it is not 
a lucrative profession. In fact they do not even want to serve, even if 
they could, in an honorary capacity. Sometimes the societies suffer from 
lack of funds. Only a limited amount is guaranteed to them and very 
often they are forced to refuse to purchase because of shortage of monejL 

But in spite of all these difficulties and drawbacks the Unions have 
continued to fmiction. In their infancy the unusual practice was to 
purchase the produce on the outright purchase system according to 
which the Union was to purchase the produce of members, arrange for 
its cleaning, grading and transport and sell it on its own behalf. Those 
who sold the produce v/ere not held responsible for loss or profit of such 
transactions. The produce received under outright purchase system was 
evaluated at the market rate and the price paid on delivery. 

This system of purchase on outright basis operated for sometime, but 
due to certain defects such as , inefficiency of the Supervisors and lack of 
interest of the Directors, it resulted in a heavjr loss to the Unions ^4 
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therefore was discouraged. In its stead was introduced the commission 
sale system which recommends that the societies and members of socie- 
ties shall store the produce either in iheir own godowns or those of the 
Union, The system also asks the Union to keep a sample of the produce 
and to sell the produce according to the instructions of the owner. The 
Union does not suffer because of a fall in price or gain by a rise but pays 
to the owner the full value realised from sales, less the commission and 
other charges due to the Union. Advances to members may be made 
vpto 66 per cent of the value of grain received from them. 

This system is good so far as it goes. It overcomes some of the 
defects of the old system. The Unions, while following the outright pur- 
chase system, could not help the cultivator to secure a better price. 
Under the outright purchase system the produce was purchased at the 
time of harvest and, tlierefore, it was a matter of indifference to the 
cultivator whether he sold his produce to the Union or to the village 
grocer. The only advantage he could derive by selling the commodity 
to the Union was that the exchange could he made at the current local 
market rate. But the loss which he had to sustain by selling the pro- 
duce at the time of harvest was too great to be compensated by this 
benefit. 

But even the commission sale system seems to fail in its purpose. 
The cultivators are not attracted to it as they ought to have been. One 
of the most serious defects in this system is that it does not take the 
responsibility of transport. The cultivator has to bear all transport 
charges while bringing the commodity from his place to the godown of 
the Union. While on the other hand the village hmia goes to his door- 
step to purchase the commodity and bears all the transport charges. It 
generally happens that the grocer comes out successfully in the com- 
petition that ensues between him and the Union. If the Unions are to 
function effectively tliere must, therefore, be a modification in the 
scheme. 

The State should come forward to play an active part in finding 
markets for agricultural products and assist agricultural producers in 
matters of finance. The Provincial Government should share the res- 
ponsibility with the financing banks by guaranteeing against loss so that 
the producers may secure better return and greater assistance. The 
marketing of produce must be on a pooling basis. The Union should 
agree to make a certain initial payment to producers who deliver the pro- 
ducts for marketing. This initial payment may vary according to the grade 
and quality of the product. Producers who deliver their products under 
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this marketing plan must agree to have the proceeds from the sale of 
their product pooled with the proceeds from the sale of the product of 
the same kind delivered by other producers. At the same time the 
Provincial Government should agree that if the average price at which 
Ihe product is sold hy the Union is less than the initial payment plus the 
agreed upon processing, selling, and carrying charges the difference will 
be made good by them. 

With an agreement of this kind the Union can arrange its own 
financing through the bank and this will be facilitated as the Union is 
guaranteed against loss. The marketing of the product will be carried 
out entirely by ihe Union concerned. As the product is sold and the 
bank loan returned further payments may be made to the producers out 
of the sale proceeds. The work of the Union will also run smoothly. 
The supervisors and the Directors will pay greater attention to the market- 
ing of the produce as the responsibility of the loss would lie on the Gov- 
ernment. 

This kind of scheme will not only promote the object for which these 
marketing societies have been founded but will also ensure better finance 
and strength to the societies. It will encourage confidence and mutual 
assistance which are vital to^ the success of the Co-operative Movement, 
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Some South Imim Vili^es— A Resuhvey. Edited By Dr. P. J. Tliomas, 
and Mr. K. C. Ramakrishnan (University of Madras, 1940, pp. 460, 
Bs. 9), 

The University of Madras published in 1918 a survey of economic 
and social conditions of a dozen South Indian villages. The survey was 
conducted under the guidance of Dr. Gilbert Slater, the first professor of 
Economics in the University of Madras, and the book was edited by him 
under the title ‘Some South Indian Villages.’ That survey was carded, 
out in 191647. After the lapse of 20 years a resurvey of 9 out of those 
12 villages was conducted under the auspices of the Madras University. 
The detailed survey of 1936 47 was conducted on the spot by research 
students of the University and persons better equipped for the task than 
those who did the work in 191647. This book is very appropriately 
dedicated to the memory of Dr. Gilbert Slater. 

The villages surveyed are said to have been selected on a random 
sampling basis. Of the nine villages resurveyed, the survey of one of 
the villages has not been published: one is situated in the Indian State 
of Cochin; of the remaining seven, one is situated in the Andhra Desa, 
one in the Malabar District and all the other five in Tamilnad. The. 
interval that elapsed between the two surveys, is one of unprecedented 
economic ups and downs for the villager. The biggest boom and the 
deepest depression both occurred in this period. How the abnormalities 
of those socio-economic conditions reacted on the village life, it is difficult 
to say. The iresurveys must be studied with this general back ground. 

Tlie publication is edited by Dr. P. J. Thomas, Professor of econo- 
mics and Mr. K. C. Ramakrishnan, Lecturer in Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Madras. The usefulness of the detailed surveys comprised in 
the first part is considerably enhanced by the exhaustive and informing 
analysis of the materials collected by the surveyors and the observations 
and conclusions thereon by the editors which form the second part of 
the publication. The editors have confined their analysis and observa- 
tions to outstanding topics like population, holdings, tenancy, agricul- 
tural labour, costs and profi.ts of cultivation, land revenue, trade and 
transport, rural industries, income and standard of living, education, 
health and local administration. 

The general impression that we have formed from a perusal of the 
detailed surveys and the analysis of the editors is that the economic 
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eonditioiis in the villages resnrveyed have not only not improved in 
the two decades that elapsed since the first survey, but actuahy deterio- 
rated in several important respects in this period. But as the scope of 
these two surveys was not quite identical and information on certain 
aspects of economic life investigated in the later survey was not col- 
lected in the earlier survey, a comparative estimate of the results of 
these two surveys can only be nearly correct. 

There is some useful information about co-operative organisations 
in 7 out of the 9 villages resurveyed, from which co-operators may draw 
some interesting conclusions. In one of the villages surveyed, which 
was once considered to be a model village in respect of co-operative 
enterprise and local administration by the statutory village panchayat, the 
enforcing of unlimited liability after the liquidation of the village society 
has led to considerable increase in the subdivision of holdings es a result 
of alienations effected to discharge the debts of the society and to some 
of the cultivators leaving the village. The surveyor records the following 
distressing information: ‘‘Liquidation has in the view of the villagers 
led to the loss of domestic happiness and bred distress and isolation in 
a village not long ago famous for its commimal harmony.’^ From our 
personal knowledge of the circumstances attending the unfortunate liqui- 
dation of this society we can vouch to the correctness of this impression 
of the villagers. If unlimited liability is enforced in the manner it 
was done in the village in question it is bound to produce similar dis- 
astrous results elsewhere. 

We come across an experiment in largescale capitalistic 
farming in one of the villages surveyed. A farm consisting of 100 acres 
of cultivable land (60 wet and 40’ dry) and 150 acres of pasture land 
purchased for Rs. 75,000 and on which a sum of Rs. 6,000 was spent in 
buildings and permanent equipment, earned a net profit was Rs. 364 a 
year on the capital investment of Rs. 81,000 — a little less than Vz per 
cent per annum. The surveys have brought to light some real difiBcul- 
ties in the way of successfully inaugurating and working schemes of 
consolidation of holdings so as to enlarge their size. 

We shall next briefly refer to the conclusions of the editors on some 
important topics. In regard to population permanent fall in the strength 
of eertam sections only of the population has occurred. The case of Brah- 
mans is an instance. The editors observe that the Brahmans left ftieir 
homes on the countryside for the sake of higher education and for better 
means of livelihood than what they coxild secure on the subdivided hold- 
ings in the village. There was also a similar fall amcmg the indigenous type 
of indentured labourers on land, particularly in Tanjore and South 
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Arcot villages, who wer^ reluctant to return to their old masters and 
fields in view of the humiliating conditions of farm serivce. In regard 
to tenancy a striking change which is noticed in the resurveyed villages 
IS a wider spread of cultivation by tenants. This growing demand for 
tenants is attributed partly to increase in the number of absentee land- 
lords and partly to the inability or indolence of a section of resident 
ryots to cultivate their own land. With regard to agricultural labour 
the conclusion drawn by the editors is that the number of landless 
labourers and their proportion to the total population are definitely on 
the increase in three of the villages surveyed, more or less stationary in 
two othersj while comparable figures are not available for the rest, From 
an analysis of the surveys the editors are unable to notice any great 
change in the system of cropping or in the method of cultivation in the 
villages resurveyed. The improvements advocated by the reorganised 
department of agriculture have not been taken up or pursued in earnest. 
The materials collected in regard to costs and profits of cultivation and 
their analysis by the editors do not help us to form any definite con- 
clusions. The fact of the matter is that it is very difficult to disentangle 
the family budget of a farmer from his farm budget. Contributions of 
ones own and family labour and the help rendered by and to neighbours 
are seldom recorded. Agriculture, as we have often said before, is more a 
mode of living than a business in rural India and farm accounting is 
practically unknown. 

In regard to the system of land revenue the editors have some very 
interesting and useful observations to make. They start with the handicap 
that Dr. Slater who had the first survey conducted was a staunch believer 
in State landlordism and contrary to the experience of many 
Indian economists and publicists he held the view that the pattadars 
Were let off lightly, for the Government could have collected more even 
on the basis of their claim to half the net profits, which Dr. Slater 
Considered was a very modest demand. It is true that much of what 
Dr. Slater said became out of date in the light of the discussion of the 
question and the recommendations made by the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee presided over by Sir Charless Todhunter. The resurveys 
have disclosed that farms are overmanned and under-capitalised and that 
owing to fall in prices in the depression period from 1929 the proportion 
of land revenue to net income has become much hi^er. The editors 
suggest that “a standard outturn in different circumstances should be 
ascertained and the taxes should be linked with the ruling prices.** 
Speaking for ourselves we do not consider this to be a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the land revenue problem in the province of Madras. But we 
agree with the conclusion of the editors that the time has come for a 
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reconsideration of the whole problem of land revenue taxation of wetj 
dry and garden lands. 

The editors have gone at some length into the analysis of the figures 
relating to rural indebtedness and co-operative credit in the resurveyed 
villages. The difficulty of ascertaining, with any claim to precision, the 
indebtedness of a village remained the same in 1936-37 as it was in 191647 
and it is not possible to say that the statistical data collected by the 
surveyors or the conclusions based upon such data can be accepted as 
affording reliable guidance for the formulation of proposals to deal with 
rural indebtedness. Among the subsidiary occupations and rural indus- 
tries which were included witliin the scope of tliis resurvey, hand-spinning 
and weaving were naturally the most important. We await with interest 
the publication of the report of the Fact Finding Committee on hand-loom 
weaving over which Dr. Thomas, one of the joint editors of this publica- 
tion, presided. 

The publication xmder review is undoubtedly a very valuable aid to 
the objective study of the economic and social conditions of villages in 
South India. The task of the detailed survey was entrusted to competent 
hands. The editors are men who have madie their mark for vscholarship, 
accuracy and a thorough acquaintance with South Indian rural economic 
conditions. We congratulate the University and the editors on the con- 
ception and execution of this very useful publication that has been made 
available to the public at a time when the economic recostruction of our 
rural life, as part of the larger programme of national planning, is 
engaging our minds. 


— ^Editor. 



tO-OPERAUVE SOCIETIES AT WORK IN INDIA 

TRAVANCOKE 

Rview of the Government of H. H. The Maharajah of Travancore of the report 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mr M Ramachandra Rao, for the 1116 
M.E. (1940-41). 

General progress of the movement.— The Department continued to follow the 
policy of cautious expansion side by side with consolidation. The registration of 
credit societies was discouraged. During the year Mr. Ramachandra Rao initiated 
a movement for the organisation of multipurpose societies. As a result not less than 
47 societies of the multipurpose type were organised in the year. All the 59 socie- 
ties registered during the year were for non credit purposes. Attention was also 
bestowed on the weeding out of practically defunc societies. During the year the 
registration of 73 societies was cancelled as against 195 in the previous year. The 
total number of societies on the rolls at the end of the year was 1,466. The total' 
number of women members of societies in the State was 22,689 as against 21,715 in 
the previous year, the proportion of women to men members being 1 to 7 . 

Share capital, working capital, reserve fund and deposits. The working capital 
fell from Rs. 73,71,104 in 1,115 to Rs. 70,57,499 in 1,116; the fall being Rs. 3,13,605. 
The average working capital per society was Rs. 5,189 as against Rs. 5,227 in the 
previous year. The owned capital of the movement was Rs. 40,84,185 in 1,116 as 
against Rs. 42,81,749 in the previous year. The total share capital of the movement 
fell from Rs. 29,85,066 to Rs. 28,94,086; the fall being Rs. 90,980. The average paid 
up share capital par society was Rs. 2,128 as against Rs. 2,117. The share capital 
per head was Rs. 16-3 as against Rs. 16*5 in the previous year. The total receipts 
and disbursements xmder deposits were Rs. 8,87,588 and Rs. 10,90, 455 respectively 
as against Rs. 9,74,052 and Rs. 11,51, 671 in the previous year. The total turnover 
of the societies aggregated to Rs. 89, 70, 919 as against Rs. 1,01,72,399 showing a 
de(irease of Rs. 12,01,480. There was thus a definite decline noticed under all these 
heads. 

lioans.— Loans to the extent of Rs. 7-69 lakhs were issued in the year by all the 
primaries together. *Ihe loans for the discharge of prior debts predominate with 
an amount of Rs. 3,97,690. 

Bemandj collection and Balance, hi spite of the instructions issued last year;^ 
the collection work was poor. Against a total demand of Rs. 35,76,931 under princi- 
pal and Rs. 14,55,519 under interest, a collection of Rs. 10,85,758 and Rs. 2,91,891 
respectively was made leaving a balance of 69*6 and 79*9 per cent of the demand 
uncollected at the end of the year. In the Central Bank the percentage of balance 
to demand rose from 77*6 per cent to 79*1 per cent under principal and from 74*0 
per cent to 84*6 per cent under interest in 1116. It is hoped that attempts will be 
made to induce further collection of overdues by resorting to the measures suggest- 
ed by the Registrar. There has been a definite set-back in the whole movement 
which has attracted the attention of Government and suitable measures to rehabili- 
tate the co-operative organisations on more useful lines are under the active con- 
sideration of Government and some steps have already been taken to atttiin this end, 
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MYSORE 

Review of the Government of H H The Maharajah of Mysore of the rejporti 
of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, for the year ending 30th June 1941. 

With the registration of 102 societies, the cancellation of registration of 40 
societies and the amalgamation of one society, the number of societies at the end 
of the year was 1,956 as against 1,895 last year. While there was an increase in 
membership, deposits, reserve fund, working capital, turn-over and net profits, a 
slight decrease was noticeable in the paid-up share capital and loans issued and 
lecovered. 

With the cancellation of the registration of the Federal Co-operative Banking 
Union, the number of central financing institutions at the end of the year was nine 
as against ten during the last year. There was a slight increase in their member- 
ship, share capital, reserve fimd and net profits. Under deposits, there was a 
noticeable increase to an extent of Rs. 3-7 lakhs. 

In the Mysore Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank there was an increase under 
share capital, deposits, reserve and other funds. The total loans issued to societies 
amounted to Rs. 2,12,781 and the loans recovered to Rs. 1,91,099, as against 
Rs. 2,12,664 and Rs. 1,60,081, respectively in the previous year. In the amount of 
interest recovered, there was a fall from Rs. 1,69,933 to Rs. 1,56,350. The out- 
ijtandings imder interest in arrears are very large, being Rs. 5,50,896, and more 
strenuous efforts should bo made to improve the position in this direction by recover- 
ing the arrears as far as possible. The concessions of waiving penal interest and 
reduction of ordinary interest to societies which paid up their overdues were con- 
tinued during the year and it is satisfactory to note that 189 societies took advant- 
age of the concession. The percentage of overdues to the demand is still large, 
being 75*71, though there is a slight improvement as compared with the previous 
year. Every effort should be made to bring down the percentage by speeding up 
recoveries. The working of the Bank resulted in a net profit of Rs. 41,094 as 
against Rs. 34,213 last year. At the end of the year, there were 47 societies in 
liquidation indebted to the Bank to the extent of Rs. 2,98,377 towards principal and 
Rs. 1,45,363 towards interest. The amount recovered from liquidated societies 
during the year was Rs. 16,949 towards principal and Rs. 19,301 towards interest c 
fhe official liquidators must evince greater interest in the recovery of amounts 
due from these societies. The Bank celebrated its Silver Jubilee during the year 
Under the Presidentship of Rajamantrapravina Mr. K. V. Anantaraman, Minister 
for Finance and Revenue. 

The number of primary agricultural societies increased from 1,430 to 1,480. 
Their memberriiip, working capital and reserve fund showed slight improvement. 
The amount of net profits was Rs. 57,331 as against Rs. 12,534 in the previous year. 
The percentage of overdues to demand came down from 72 per cent to 67*3 per cent. 

There were fourteen marketing societies against twelve in the previous year, for 
the sale of figs, paddy, plantains, oranges, potatoes, ginger, eggs; cocoanut and copra; 
honey and wax, cardamom, sugarcane, jaggery and areca. The Malnad Areca Mar- 
keting Society at Shimoga is steadily improving its business thou^ there was a 
slight fall during the year in the quantity of areca received in the society due to 
the partial failure of the crop. The membership increased froip 682 to 795 and the 
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paid-up share capital from Rs. 15,416 to Rs. 23,628* The quantity of areca sold dur- 
ing the year was 29,369 maunds and the price realised was Rs. 2,16,140 as against 
8,920 maunds for Rs. 66,141 in the previous year. Tlie net profits of the society 
amounted to Rs. 3,677. The society has secured a cash credit of Rs. 75,000 from the 
Apex Bank for granting advances to the members against their stocks with the 
society. The successful working of the society is in a large measure due to the 
keen interest evinced by Mr. M. Seshadri, M.A., who was the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Shimoga District and President of the society, and the willing 

co-operation of the Committee members of the society. The Maradihalli Co-opera- 
tive Society, which is a typical multi-purpose co-operative society, continued to 
work satisfactorily. 

In Iheir order dated 3 8th April 1941, Government have constituted a Marketing 
Department under the Chief Marketing Officer who has been proposed to be given 
the powers of a Registrar in respect of marketing societies and made responsible for 
the organisation of agricultural marketing societies. The organisation of a Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Marketing Society is also under the consideration of Gov- 
ernment. 

The non-agricultural non-credit societies have not shown much improvement 
during the year xmder report. Government wish to reiterate their observations 
made last year that the Registrar should pay greater attention to the development 
of these societies, in close consultation with the Department of Industries. The 
House Building Co-operative Societies are continuing to work more as credit institu- 
tions than as institutions supplying raw materials and undertaking construction of 
houses for their members. The Bangalore City Housing Co-operative Society, Ltd., 
continued to do good work. It had 821 members, a share capital of Rs. 60,567 and a 
working capital of Rs. 3.53,583. During the year it issued loans aggregating 
to Rs. 46,364. The Mandya House Building Co-operative Society is also reported to 
be doing good work. The societies started for ladies and students continued to 
work satisfactorily, the outstanding among them being the Tumkur Sree Sarada 
Mahila Society and the Engineering College Society. Among the Depressed Classes 
Co-operative Societies, the Mysore A. K. Dhanalakshmi Co-operative Society and 
the Malavalli Cobblers’ Society continued to do good work during the year. 

At the end of the year, the Land Mortgage Scheme was in force in 54 taluks, 
two sub-taluks and portions of three taluks. The scheme remains to be extended 
to 26 more taluks in order to bring the entire State within its operations. Two 
additional Inspectors have been sanctioned for Land Mortgage work, thus bringing 
the total number to thirteen. 

The Central Land Mortgage Bank continued to work satisfactorily during the 
year under report. Government sanctioned the floatation of a sixth series of 
debentures of Rs. 5 lakhs at 3% per cent but flus has not yet been thrown open for 
subscription as there is still a balance open for subscription in the previous series. 
The membership of the Bank on 30th June 1941 was 206 comprising of 49 Land 
Mortgage Societies, 31 other Co-operative institutions and 126 individuals. During 
the year, the Bank sanctioned loans aggregating to Rs. 2,90,060 in 341 cases and re- 
jected 119 applications. Long term loans to the extent of Rs. . 16,73,350 have been 
sanctioned by the Bank, since its inception, in 1,530 cases and Rs. 15,68,095 have 
been actually disbursed in 1,407 cases. The recovery of dues continues to be satis- 
factory, the percentage of recoveries to the demand being 99*52 as against 97*46 in 
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the year previous. A subvention of Rs. 5,000 was granted to the Bank this year 
also to enable it to reduce the rate of interest on loans by one per cent. Excluding 
this, the Bank realised a net pofit of Rs. 18,717. Eajasabhabhushana Biwan 
Bahadur K. R. Srinivasa Iyengar, M.A-, who v/as the President of the Bank from 
its inception, resigned his office of President owing to reasons of health and Loka- 
sevasakta C. S. Kuppuswami Iyengar was appointed in his place. Government 
wish to record their high appreciation of the excellent work done by Mr. Srinivasa 
Iyengar during his long term of office. The success of the scheme is due much to 
the untiring energy shown and the zeal and enthusiasm displayed by him in the 
work. In his successor Mr. Kuppuswami Iyengar, the Bank has a President with 
large experience and intimate knowledge of co-operative problems. 

The working and financial condition of the primary Land Mortgage Societies 
generally show an all round improvement. It is, however, gathered that there is 
considerable delay in the disposal of loan applications and the question as to how 
best to avoid this delay is said to be engaging the active attention of a Sub-Committee 
appointed by the Board of Management of the Central Land Mortgage Bank. 

Out of 188 societies under liquidation during the year under report, the pro- 
ceedings of only ten societies were completed, leaving a balance of 178 at the end of 
the year. This is far from satisfactory. Govermnent wish to reiterate their obser- 
vations made in their review on the working of the Societies for 1939-40 regarding 
the speedy completion of tlae proceedings of liquidation and hope that the work will 
be attended to more vigorously in future. With a view to facilitate efficient des- 
patch of work, the Jurisdiction of the official liquidators indebted to the central 
financing institutions was distributed on a territorial basis. 

There were 67 societies at the beginning of the year whose committees had been 
superseded. During the year the committees of 25 societies were superseded 
and of eleven reconstituted; fourteen were brought under liquidation after the 
'expiry of the period of supersession. At the close of the year, there were 66 socie- 
ties whose committees remained suspended, for which sole directors were appoint- 
ed, The work of revaluing periodically the securities furnished by the borrowers of 
societies indebted to the Apex Bank and also other societies, with a view to ascer- 
tain their adequacy for the outstanding loans is being attended to. Govermnent 
wish to state that this work should be extended to all societies and where'' er secu- 
rities are found to be inadequate, additional securities should be taken. 

The disposal of disputes by the officers and arbitrators was satisfactory. Out 
of a total of 3,722 cases that came up for disposal, including those pending at the 
beginning of the year, 3,233 were disposed of, leaving a balance of 489 at the end of 
the year. 


BmODA 

Review of the Govermnent of H JI. The Gaekwar ef Baroda of the report of the 
Registrar of Co-operative Societies, IVIr. T. M. Desai, for the year, 1946-41. 

Number of sodeties —The total number of societies increased by 6 from 1,297 
to 1303 , but of these 228 or 16 per cent were under liquidation, and 1,075 were 
working as against 1,097 in the previous year. There were 905 credif societies work^ 
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ing dtiritig the year, of which 12 were central, 716 agricultural and 177 non- agricul- 
tural. Of the 170 non-credit societies working, 125 were agricultural and 45 non- 
agricultural. 

Of 716 agricultural societies working during the year, 613 societies were classified 
and 68 or 9‘5 per cent of these were placed in class A (thoroughly goodi), 202 or 28*2 
per cent in class B (defaulters and mistakes in accounts), 191 or 26*7 per cent in 
class C (not falling under class A, B or D) and 152 or 21*2 per cent in class D (bad 
and liable to be liquidated if they fail to come under class C in two years) . The 
percentage of D class societies fell from 26 per cent in the previous year to 21*2 
per cent and of A and B rose from 8*9 per cent and 22*1 per cent to 9*5 per cent 
and 28*2 per cent respectively. 

MemheiPsWp.— The total membership increased from 65,920 to 67,953 or by 3 
per cent. The average membership per society was 52*1 as against 50*8 in the 
preceding year. It is estimated that the movement directly affects 12 per cent of 
the population— the agricultural societies about 6 per cent of the village population 
and the non-agricultural about 14 per cent of the town population. 

Financial position.— The financial position showed a slight improvement. The 
working capital increased £?;om Rs. 101*9 lakhs to Rs. 109*8 lakhs or by 8 per cent. 
The share capital increased from Rs. 12*3 lakhs to Rs. 13*5 lakhs, the deposits from 
members from Rs. 30 lakhs to Rs. 34 lakhs and from non-members from Rs. 20 
lakhs to Rs. 22 lakhs and the reserve funds from Rs. 17*6 lakhs to Rs. 18*6 lakhs. 
Of the reserve funds, 21*6 per cent was invested outside the ordinary working 
funds. Owned capital formed 60 per cent of the working capital as against 59 
per cent in the previous year, loans and deposits 37 per cent and debentures 
3 per cent. 

liOans.— The loans advanced during the year amounted to Rs. 29*6 lakhs as 
against Rs, 27*2 lakhs in the previous year. The repayments were Rs. 30 lakhs as 
against Rs. 28*4 lakhs, and the outstanding loans, at the end of the year, were 
Rs. 65*6 lakhs as against Rs. 66 lakhs. The overdues at the end of the year were 
Rs. 16*1 lakhs or 24*5 per cent of the outstanding loans as against Rs. 15*3 lakhs 
or 23*3 per cent. The increase of overdues is attributed to the unfavourable season 
in the Mehsana and Amreli districts. 

The total value of non-credit work declined during the year mainly on account 
of the poorer cotton crop, from about Rs. 20 lakhs to Rs. 15 lakhs. The value of 
the seeds and produce bought or sold on behalf of members by agricultural credit 
societies was Rs. 1*2 lakhs and by agricultural banks, central banks, sale societies 
etc., about Rs. 14 lakhs. Compared to the total average value of the agricultural 
produce of the State estimated at Rs. 6*5 crores, this forms about 2 per cent. 

Land Mortgage Banks.— There were two land mortgage banks in the State* 

The Baroda Land Mortgage Bank continued operations all over the Baroda Dis- 
trict, except in the Pet?ad and Bhadran talukas. Its share capital increased by 
6*2 per cent from Rs. 1*13 lakbs to Rs. 1*20 lakhs. Only one series of deben- 
tures has been floated, for Rs. 3 lakhs, to be redeemed after ten years. The invest- 
ment in the debentures redemption fund amouted to Rs. 0*27 lakhs at the end of 
the year. The working capital of the Bank increased from Rs. 6*57 lakhs to 
Rs. 7‘33 lakhs. 
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Fresh loans amounting to Rs. 0-95 lakhs were advanced to 54 persons. The 
total amount advanced since the beginning of the Bank in 1933 amounted to Rs. 7*80 
lakhs for liquidation of debts amounting to Rs. 9*35 lakhs, the debts having been 
scaled down through corxiliation by Rs. 1*55 laklis. All instalments due during the 
year were repaid, the total amounting to Rs. 0*78 laldis. The outstanding loans 
at the end of the year were Rs. 6*20 lakhs. The Bank’s rate of interest on loans 
remained unchanged at 6 per cent. The net profit during the year was Rs. 19,632 as 
against Rs. 19,234 in the preceding year. 

The Navsari Land Mortgage Bank, winch began its work in the preceding year 
in six taiukas of the Navsari district, extended its operations to the rest of die 
district. Along with ‘this, the Debt Conciliation Act was extended to the whole 
district. The share capital of the Bank increased from Rs. 37,509 to Rs. 39,745. 
The Bank issued in 1939-40 its first series of debentures for Rs. 3 lakhs at ZVz per 
cent. Of these, debentuies worth Rs. 1*5 lakhs were purchased by the public^ 
their called up value being Rs. 1-0 lakh. The Government have agreed to purchase 
the remaining debentures and have made available to the bank a special loan of 
Rs. 1-0 lakh for advanchig loans to the Raniparaj societies, to enable their mem- 
bers to redeem their debts. The working capital increased from Rs. 0*81 lakhs to 
Rs. 1*43 lakhs. 

The Bank advanced loans to the extent of Es. 0’78 lalms out of which Rs. 0*23 
lakhs were given for purchase of land. The total loans advanced by the Bank 
during the two years of its working, amounted to Rs. 1*0 lakh. Out of this, 
Rs. 0*77 lakhs were in liquidation of debts amounting to Rs. 0-95 lakhs, the debts 
having been scaled down by Rs. 17,500. No instalments of loans have yet become 
due. The net profit of the bank was Rs. 215. 

The Government give the following concessions to these Banks:— 

(i) The repayment of the principal and interest of the debentures is guaran- 

teed. 

(ii) Land valuation officers are lent to the Baiiks free of charge in the initial 
stages and a grant is given towards the expenses of management. 

Central Banks.— During the year the Damnagar taluka bank was taken into 
liquidation and the Gandevi urban bank converted into a taluka bank. At the end 
of the year there were eight institutions actually working with 831 societies affiliated 
to them. These institutions finance only affiiliated societies, but the Baroda and 
Mehsana Central banks have been permitted for three years to finance individuals, 
so that they may utEose their suxplxis funds. The Baroda Bank thus advanced 
Rs. 40,800 in loans to individual share-holders. 

The working capital of these institutions increased from Es. 16*03 lakhs to 
Es. 16*92 lakhs or by 5*6 per cent. The share capital increased from Rs. 3*32 to 
Rs. 3*38 lakhs, the reserve funds from Rs. 2*76 to Rs. 3*02 lakhs, deposits from 
societies by Rs, 0*25 lakhs from Rs. 4*22 to Rs, 4*47 lakhs and other deposits from 
Rs. 5*53 to 5*58 lakhs. The banks at Baroda, Navsari, Mehsana, Damnagar and 
Petlad are aEowed a cash credit of Rs. 4*30 lakhs by the Government. The Gov- 
ernment have also sanctioned a deposit of Rs, 0*40 lakhp for 5 years to the 
Banking Union. 
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The loans advanced during the year decreased from Rs. 4-17 to Rs, 3*87 lakhs. 
The decrease was due to the policy of refusing loans to societies under reconstruc- 
tion, except under exceptional circumstances. The recoveries amounted to 
Rs. 4*65 lakhs and formed 42*3 per cent of the demand as against 42-0 per cent 
in the preceding year. The outstanding loans at the end of the year were Rs. 10*3 
lakhs as against Rs. 11*0 lakhs at the end of 1939-40. 

Non-credit work of Central Banks.— The Mehsana Central Co-operative Bank, 
the Bamnagar bank and the Kodinar Banking Union continued the business of joint 
purc^hase of the needs and sale of the produce of the agriculturists. The Mehsana 
bank sold 250 mds. of cumin seeds worth Rs. 2,490 and supplied household require- 
ments worth Rs. 3,014. The Kodinar Banking Union sold 20,392 mds. of seed-cotton 
worth Rs, 64,993 of 23 societies and 1,151 mds. of bajri worth Rs. 1,423 of 10 socie- 
ties, 1,126 mds. of ground-nut worth Rs. 1,412 of 60 societies, and other commodi- 
ties worth Rs. 460. Besides this, the Union supplied artificial manure, cotton and 
ground-nut seeds to its members. The Bamnagar Bank sold 2,322 mds. of cotton 
of 23 members for Rs. 5,805. 

Agricultural. Banks.— The four Agricultural Banks of Bhadran, Amreli, Vyara 
and Songadh advanced loans to societies as well as to individuals. Their total 
working capital amounts to Rs. 7*67 lakhs, share capital Rs. 1*77 lakhs and reserves 
Es. 101 lakhs. The lending rate of interest of the Bhadran bank was 6 per cent 
and that of other 6% per cent. These banks are allowed cash credit to the extent 
of Rs. 10,000 by the Government. 

The banks advanced loans to the extent of Rs. 0*55 lakhs during the year as 
against Rs. 0*88 lakhs and recovered Rs. 1*16 lakhs or 30*4 per cent of the demand 
as against 25*8 per cent in the preceding year. The outstanding loans at the end 
of the year were Rs. 2*65 lakhs as against Rs. 3*26 lakhs at the end of preceding 
year^ The Amreli and Vyara banks continued joint purchase of needs and sale 
of agricultural produce of tlieir members and afiiliated societies. The Amreli bank 
purchased and supplied to the members of various societies ground-nut (1,199 mds.) 
and cotton seeds (360 mds) . The Vyara bank purchased and supplied 126 mds, of 
cotton seeds to 96 agriculturists and sold 62 mds. of grain of its members. 

Agricultural Societies,— The number of societies was 1,026 but of these 185 or 
16 per cent were under liquidation. The number of societies working during the 
year was 841 as against 882 m the previous year. Of these, 716 were credit societies 
as against 717 in the previous year. That the number was maintained was mainly 
due to Ihe organisation of 22 new thrift societies. The non-credit societies declined 
frmn 145 125 mainly because of the liquidation of 22 societies for the consolidation 

of scattered Mdings and four for rural reconstruction. The membership rose from 
86,450 to 37,268 or by 2*5 per cent and the average membership per society to 36’2 
from 35*5. 

The working capital increased by Rs. 1*5 lakhs from fis. 384 to Ss. 39*9 lafcha* 
Of this increase Rs. 0*76 iakh^ were due to increase in deposits from non-members^ 

The share capital was Rs. 1*8 lakhs, tiie deposits from m^bers Rs. 7*2 hAhs 
and reserve funds Rs. 12*68 lakhs. These showed an increase of 4 to 7 per cent* 
Loans from the Government (Rs. 0*50 lakhs) and banks and societies (Ite; 
lakhs) showed a slight decline as compared to the preceding yeaif, The decilH^ it 
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the loans from banks during the year is slight, but compared to 1938-39, it amounts 
to 10 per cent, and posssibly indicales a tendency to arrange for finances indepen- 
dently of the banics. The lov/ered rates of interest on loans advanced by societies 
were continued. 

During the year loans of the amounl o£ Ils. 11 •'‘i 5 lalxhs as against Bs. 10*1 lakhs 
in the preceding year wei\‘ gi'jon. Ac against this, loans amounting to Rs. 11*85 
lakhs or 29*9 per cent of die iGlal demand were repaid. The total outstanding loan 
at the end oX the year amounleu to Es. 27*93 lakhs. The overdues increased from 
Rs. 8-98 to Ec. 10*93 lakhs and formed 3J-Y pev cent as .agaLisl 31-8 per cent of the 
outstanding loans. The deterioration is ascribed to failure o£ commercial crops and 
fall in prices. 

Beconstincied Sociellcs.— Since 1938, rdxn ine policy oX reconstructing socie- 
ties was adopted, 1G8 societies have been reconstructed of which 8 societies were 
reconstructed during this year. OX these, 139 societies were indebted to banks and 
29 societies worked with their own capital. 

The dues oX these reconsh acted societies from members were Rs, 5*69 lakhs 
principal and is. IMI hv h,: in.no';'. 

The instalments failing during the year camo to Rs. 70,454 principal and 
Rs. 24,145 interest, against which Rs, 56,357 as principal and Rs. 27,393 as interest 
were recovered during the year. The collection cX principal was 80 per cent of the 
demand. The repayments from the members in the Baroda and Navsari districts 
were good while those in the Mchsana and Amrcli districts were poor, due to failure 
of crops. The societies wrote oft Rs. 1,787 in principal and Rs. 11,593 in interest 
due from members, who paid their instalments according to the terms of reconstruc- 
tion. 

B. I>. 8 cotton orgaiiisa lion.— -The propaganda for the cultivation of B.D. 8 
cotton through the societies was continued and four new societies were organised 
during the year. The number of societies working at the end of the year was ten. 
These are situated in the Dabhoi, Sankheda and Tilakwada mahals. They distri- 
buted 746 mds. of B.D. 8 cotton seeds to their mernbeis. The area under cultiva- 
tion of this cotton Increased by about 30 per cent over the preceding year and is now 
6,151 bighas. 

In the Karjan taluka, resource societies distributed 450 maunds of B.D. 8 
cotton seeds to 124 members estimated to sow 4,500 bighas, an increase of 50 per cent. 

Crop loans are given at 4* per cent, on condition that the produce is sold 
through the society. The scheme is under the supervision of an independent 
auditor. 

Production and sale societies.— The production and sale societies increased from 
41 to 45. Out of those 37 societies were for sale of cotton, two of ground-nuts, one 
of sugar cane, two for pure milk and ghee and three for sale of other agricultural 
produce. 

Cotton sale societies.— The cotton sale societies collected 10,348 bhars Of see4 
cotton belonging to 2,371 members. Of these 9,683 bhars wore ginned and 665 bhara, 
were sold unginned. Out of 7,680 bales of cottotty 6,936 bales were sold for : 
Ss. 10*82 lakhs while the unglnmd cotton was sold for Rs. 0*8^ lakhs» The 
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realisation from the sale of cotton amounted to Rs. 11 ’62 laMis. The prices of cotton 
fluctuated widely during the year, and in anticipation of higher prices some societies 
held over their stock, which remained unsold at the end of the year. Hiree societies 
did no work during the year. The turnover was about 40 per cent less than in the 
preceding year, both in the quantity of cotton collected and the sale price 10,000 
hhars as against 17,000 and Rs. 11*6 lakhs as against Rupees 20 lakhs. 

Non-agricultura! societies.— The number of registered societies was 263 but of 
these 43 or 16 per cent were under liquidation. The number of societies working 
was 220 as against 225 in the previous year. Of these 179 were credit societies and 
of the remaining 21 were students’ stores and 20 housing societies. The membership 
was 26,679, an increase of 1,100 members. 

The share capital rose from Rs. 5*8 to 6*7 lakhs an increase of 15*5 per cent, 
the deposits from members from Rs. 23*2 to 26*7 laklis, an increase of 3*5 lakhs. 
The deposits from non-members remained practically stationary at Rapees 6-6 
lakhs, the loans from banks and Government declined a little. The reserve fund 
was Rs. 2*5 lakhs as against Rupees 2*6 lakhs in 1939-40. The total working capital 
rose from Rs. 40*4 lakhs to Rs. 44*4 lakhs or by 10 per cent. 

Loans advanced during the year amounted to Rs. 12*2 lakhs as against Rs. 11*6 
lakhs in the preceding year, raising the total outstanding to Rs. 33*3 lakhs. Repay- 
ments improved by Rs. 1*2 lakhs from Rs. 11*9 to Rs. 13*1 lakhs so that, inspite 
of the increased lending, the loans due were Rs. 20*1 lakhs as against Rs. 21*0 lakhs 
and those overdues were Rs. 2*9 lakhs as against Rs. 3*7 lakhs at the end of the 
preceding year. The percentage of overdues decreased from 17*6 to 14*5 per cent. 

Central Co-operative Institute.— The Central Co-operative Institute continued 
its work as xisual. Its membership rose from 782 to 1,081, out of which 600 are 
societies and 481 are individuals. The total amount of fees received from the mem- 
bers v/as Rupees 2,324. The institute conducted two classes for training secretaries 
of societies of the Navsari and the Amreli districts. Lectures with magic lanterns 
were delivered in 52 villages. The society continued to edit ‘Gram Jivan’ a monthly 
magazine dealing with co-operation, agriculture and other topics of rural interest. 
The Government paid Rs. 3,500 towards the expenses of the institute during the 
year. In order to make its work more effective in the districts, 9 taluka institutes 
afiSliated to the central institute were organised. 

Expenses.— The total expenditure of the department was Rs. 79,351 as against 
Rs. 73,316 in tlie previous year. 
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THE XXIX MYSORE PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE CONFERENCE, 
MYSORE, 16TII OCTOBER, 1942 

Extracts from Welcome Speech by Lokasevasakla Mr. C. S. Kiippuswami 
Iyei3^ai*j President, Mysore Co-operative Institute. 

The Co-operative Movement in the State has passed through another year of 
stress and strain on account of the present war and the consequent unsettled condi- 
tions prevailing all over the world. At the end of the year 1941-42, our State had 
1959 Co-operative Societies with a membership of 1,44,000 and a paid-up share 
capital of Rs. 54 lakhs as against 1956 societies with a membership of 1,45,000 and a 
paid-up capital of Rs. 53*12 lakhs in the previous year. The total working capital 
increased from Rs. 2*65 crores to Rs. 2*7 crores, the Reserve and other Funds from 
Rs. 4BV2 lakhs to Rs. 50 lakhs and the total turnover from Rs. 10 crores to Rs. W-k 
crores. The netproiits, however, decreased from Rs. 4*1 lakhs to 4 lakhs. 

It is gratifying to note that co-operative marketing has shown a steady improve- 
ment. An Agricultural Marketing Society at Chamarajanagar, a Cocoanut and Copra 
Marketing Society at Arasikere and a Paddy Marketing Society in the T. Narasipur 
Taluk have been formed. The Malnad Areca Marketing Society at Shimoga, the 
Ganjam Fig Marketing Society, the Dodballapur Co-operative Poultry Club, the 
Saklespur Bee-keepers^ Society, the Cotton Society at Maradihalli, the Central Paddy 
Society at Mysore and the Saklespur Cardamom Society have provided good mar- 
keting facilities for thei: members. 

The shortage of foodstuffs in the country has induced many Co-operative 'Stores 
to undertake the stocking and sale of essential food grains. A number of Credit 
Societies are also coming forward to render useful service in this field. The Gov- 
ernment have been pleased to sanction a sum of Rs. 6 lakhs in order to provide 
credit facilities to Co-operative Societies for the stocldng and selling of food grains. 
It is my earnest hope that Agrcultural Co-operatve Societies would also take an 
active part in the “Grow More Food” campaign. 

In order to secure an effective control and supervision of the Societies, the 
Government have divided the State into eight Co-operative Divisions and placed 
each Division in charge of a Gazetted Officer. Tlie charges of the Officers have also 
been redistributed so ensure that the Officers of the Department maintain an inti- 
mate touch with the Societies. The Official Liquidators have been formed into 
a separate agency on a territorial basis and each Liquidator is placed in charge of a 
definite number of Societies in a compact area. Another noteworthy activity con- 
nected with the Department was the holding of a Training Class for the benefit of 
the Inspectors of Societies. 

We are deeply grateful to the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu for the honour 
he has done us in so very readily accepting out invitation to preside over this Con- 
ference, He needs no special introduction. Some of you perhaps personally know 
Jiim, but aU of us know him by his reputation. He is a veteran leader of the Co-ope- 
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rative Movement in India. The All-India Provincial Co-oi;c-rattve Instiintes’ Asso« 
elation and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banl>:s’ Association of which he is 
the President, owe their inception and development to Inin. As President of the 
Madras Provincial Co-opera live Bank and the Madras Provincial Co-oporativa 
Union for many years, he was in a large measure responnible lor the development 
and expansion of Co-operation in the Madras Presidency. 1 need hardly say that 
his ripe knowledge and v/ide experience of the movement will be of invah'able help 
to us at this Conference. 

Extract# from the Presidential Speech by The Hon’Me Mr. ¥. Kamadas PaEtiilu, 
President, All India Co-operative Associations. 

We, as co-operators, are, not concerned with the politics of war or the war of 
politics. Nevertheless, we as the apostles of a nev/ economic system which aims at 
securing equal opportunities in life and a just distribution c! the {riiits of national 
labour to all sections of the community, in other words, desire a co-operalive solu- 
tion of the economic problems of life, assume an econoiuic d-nnocracy: But as 
Dr. C. R. Fay says in his survey of co-operation in the Colonial and the Tropical 
parts cf the British Empire, “You cannot harm economic democracy without some 
degree of political democracy.” We therefore hope and trust that the talks of new 
world and social order will not remain mere slogans of the wartime and that in the 
post-war reconstruction and the implementing of the aims and ideals of the promised 
new world order, the legitimate claims of India to achieve political freedom and to 
play her proper role among the self-governing nations of the world v/ill be unequivo- 
cally advocated and upheld. 

War and the co-operative movement.— I believe that along with 
the rest of India, people of Mysore are hit hard by the sharp 
rise in the cost of living— the over increasing disequilibrium between the 
prices of primary products and manufactured goods. By prices of primary pro- 
ducts, I mean the prices obtained by the rural producers and not those paid by the 
urban consumers. There is substantial difference between the two and it is inter- 
cepted by numerous intermediate profiteering agencies. The producer who thus 
gets less than his due share of legitimate price for his products is at the same time 
the biggest consumer of manufactured goods, for 80 to 85 per cent of our population 
are producers living in the villages. We always hear of fixation of maximum 
prices, a ceiling for the urices paid by the urban consumers. But is it not equally 
necessary to fix a minimum price to be obtained by the primary producers— a 
floor? But w^ hear little about it. Though the conditions of the United States 
of America are in many respects dissimilar to those of India, the principles adopted 
by President Roosevelt in stabilising the food bill furnish us good guidance. Ho 
not only insists on a price ceiling so as to prevent unreasonable profits, but also a 
floor for wages and farm prices. It is said that while prices recewed by farmers 
had risen by 85 per cent from August 1939 to August 1942, that paid by farmers had 
risen only by 23 per cent. I hope our Central, Provincial and State Governments 
will also fix a minimum for wages and prices for farm products so as to ensure that 
our workers and peasants are “free from want.” The Government should purchase, 
in the producing centres at minimum prices if the internal price structure collapses. 

I hope co-operators of Mysore will institute enquiries into the effects of the 
present war on co-operative organisation. An Investigation of this problem is of 
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utmost importance not onl^ to find out how far and in what directions our coopera- 
tive societies can be utilised to meet the situation created by war economy but also 
to ascertain the place o! co-operative organisation among “the agencies whose pre- 
sent activities in the social and economic £e!d afiect the conditions under which 
post-war progranmnes v/ill be carried out,” a problem on v/hich the International 
Labour Office, Montreal, has started an importani: enquiry in which the Indian 
Co-operative Movement is invited to have its say. 

Co-operatiosi' In Mysore— Its Adiievemeais and FroHems.— It is a matter of 
gratification to me to be able to say, as a result of my comparative study of the co- 
operative moveir.eiit in the the several provinces and states in India, that on the 
whole the progress of co-operation in Mysore is satisfactory. Taking the movement as 
a whole, you had at Ihe end of the year 1&41-42, 1,959 societies with a total mem- 
bership of 1*44 lakhs, a paid up share capital of Rs. 54 lakhs and an aggregate work- 
ing capital of Rs. 2-74 crores. Their turnover and net profits during the year amount- 
ed to Rs. 10*5 crores and Rs. 4 lakhs respectively. This is indeed an encouraging re- 
cord. But what has been achieved is little compared with what has to be achieved yet. 
Your state has a population of 7*3 millions with 16,500 villages, You have covered not 
more than % of the Rural Mysore and touched about 2 per cent of the population. 
I however feel, from the manner in which you are progressing, that you are on the 
way to achieve greater results in the near future, and will soon embark on a 5 or 
10 year plan to so expand you movement as to bring every one of your 16,500 
villages mthin the area of operations of a co-operative society just as you have done 
in the case of your village panchayats of which you now have over 12,000. In this 
connection I wish to draw attention to the scheme of expansion recommended by the 
Standing Committees of the All-India Co-operative Associations at their Bombay 
session held in January 1941. 

Your Provincial Co-operative Apex Bank has now assumed the role of the chief 
financing agency of your credit societies, so far as short and intermediate term credit 
is concerned. As a result of the line of development of your credit organisation and in 
the light of experience gained by you, you have decided to eliminate the central 
banks from the role of intermediaries between the Apex Bank and the societies. In 
this matter you have created a position similar to that of the British province of 
Sind v/here the experiment has proved a success. 1,074 societies are already affiliat- 
ed to the Apex Banis and I believe^ they constitute the bulk of the rural and urban 
credit societies. The Apex Bank has now a paid up share capital of Rs. 2*5 lakhs, 
a reserve fimd of over Rs. 1*86 lakhs and a working capital of nearly Rs. 30 
lakhs. We may estimate the annual financial requirements of those who pursue 
agriculture and allied occupations at about Rs. 10 crores, roughly a third of your 
estimated total indebtedness. This sum, in my opinion, represents the amount of 
capital and credit borrowed and repaid every year. Our ideal is that the co -opera- 
tive credit organisation should supply this finance. So your Apex Bank has so far 
not touched the fringe of the problem. 

It is too early to say whether the present system will satisfy your requirements 
when you so expand the movement as to extend the benefit of co-operative credit 
to every village in the state by displacing the moneylender who is still the supplier 
of the bulk of rural finance. Even long before you attain that position, you may 
find it necessary either to establi^ branches of the Provincial Co-operative Apex 
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Bank at convenient centres or some well organised central banks to finance adequate- 
ly and promptly tbe large number of societies that may come into existence. The 
need, at a later date, for central banks may arise for other reasons as well. However 
impressive the figures relating to the transactions of your Apex Banli may be from 
the quantitative standpoint, we cannot overlook the fact that the percentage of 
overdues to the total outstandings was as high as 75.7 at the end of 1941-42. No 
banking institution can contemplate with equanimity a situation in which such a 
large percentage of its assets is involved in overdue loans. So far as I am able to see, 
there are no dependable estimates of bad and doubtful debts, a feature common to 
other provinces and states. In the absence of central banks the entire financial 
shock has to ba absorbed by a single Apex Institution. The existence of central 
banks will minimise the risks of such an overdues position by their absorbing a 
great portion of the shock, whose intensity will otherwise be felt in its entirety by 
the Piovincial Bank. 

Your Central Land Mortgage Banlc has indeed made notable progress since its 
inception in 1930-31, under the able guidance of Mr. K. E. Srinivasa Iyengar and 
his successor your present President. You have now 65 land mortgage societies, 
61 of which were afiiliated to the Central Land Mortgage Bank, at the end of 1941-42. 
The Central Lsmd Mortgage Bank had a paid up share capital of Rs. 1,38,700, re- 
serve and other funds amounting to Rs. 47 ’5 thousands and a debenture capital of 
Rs, 15 *1 lakhs at the end of 1941-42, and the Bank disbursed loans to the extent of 
nearly Rs. 19 lakhs from its inception. The rate of interest paid on debentures has 
been brought down from 5 to V-k per cent and they are now being issued at a pre- 
mium of 1 per cent. I hope that the position of your debentures will further improve 
when you start your sinking fund or debenture redemption fund in July next, as 
contemplated by your Government. Then it may be possible for you to float future 
issues at even three per cent. Now that the Bank is able to get its debenture 
money at a considerably reduced rate, I hope you will find it possible to reduce your 
present lending rate to the land mortgage societies which, I believe, is 6 per cent, 
so that the ultimate borrowers may get the benefit of the reduction. Creditable as 
the record of progress is, we cannot forget the fact that, while the rural indebted- 
ness of your state is estimated at over Rs. 39 erores, you have so far been able to 
provide Rs. 20 lakhs by way of long term credit mainly for the purpose of discharg- 
ing prior debts. I hope that the operations of the debt conciliation boards, ad- 
ministration of the debt relief Act and the working of the land mortgage banks, if 
properly co-ordinated, will relieve the situation to a great extent. In this connec- 
tion, I must say that the real purpose of a long term loan is to increase the income 
and the purchasing power of the agriculturist by a judicious investment of the 
loan on substantial improvements of his holding. Little attention is now paid 
to this aspect of the problem and the machinery of the land mortgage banks is 
being almost exclusively used for the redemption of prior debts all over India 
wherever these banks are working. I hope Mysore will set an example to other pro- 
vinces and states by utilising the services of these banks to bring about an improve- 
ment in the agricultural industry itself and thereby converting agriculture which is 
now a deficit economy into a surplus economy. In view of these special and oner- 
ous responsibilities of land mortgage banks, it is worthwhile considering whether it 
is necessary for your Central Land Mortgage Bank to advance short term loans as 
well to mortgage societies and individuals directly. After all your fresh annual 
business under this head seems to be negligible for it does not exceed three to Jivo 
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thousand rupees a year roughly and you will lose nothing by shedding it. Speak- 
ing for myself I do not consider this to be a healthy line of development. 

The urban credit rnovement in your state has had a brighter record than your 
rural credit movement for n long time. At the end of 1940-41 you had 329 urban 
credit societies as against 1,339 rural credit societies. But with a membership of 
over 55,000 and a working capital of about Rs. 133 ialdis they have made considera- 
ble headway over the rural credit sociedes which have only a membership of about 
58 thousand and a working capital of about Rs. 30-4 lalshs, though their number is 
four tunes that of the urban credit societies. These urban sociedes are expected 
mainly to advance loans on personal securities. But it is said that as personal secu- 
rity has proved unsafe, tangible security is now demanded in many cases. The uti- 
lity of this class of societies largely depends upon their ability to finance the small 
trader, the artisan and the petty industrialist who works in his home. It will be 
useful to publish statistical information regarding the classes of persons financed by 
these societies, the purposes for which loans are advanced together with a statement 
assessing the economic benefit derived by the borrowers. 

I find that your Government recently embarked on certain reforms, which to 
some extent interfere with the freedom of these societies, which naturally evoked 
strong protests from urban co-operators. It will be interesting to know how far 
this increased interference with the autonomy of these societies and the exercise of 
the powers vested in the Registrar to appoint auditors for the bigger urban societies 
and to suspend or supersede the committees of societies and appointing a sole 
director (dictator) in their places have helped to strengthen the urban credit move- 
ment. But my experience of similar measures of increased official control else- 
where in India shows that far from having a salutary effect they have had deleteri- 
ous effect and crushed the spirit of initiative and sense of responsibility among the 
members. I wonder whether they had a different effect in Mysore. The faith of 
Provincial and State Governments in the efficacy of ever increasing powers of 
control, direction and interference of the departments and in spoon-feeding is indeed 
pathetic. Your Minister for Law, Raja7nantra2>ravina A. V: Ramanathan, who 
presided over the Confeience last year aptly put the position in a nut-shell. He 
said: "To me it looks as if this attempt to secure the development of co-operation 
through all-powerful Department is like seeking to promote democracy by totali- 
tarian methods. Departmentalism kills initiative .and enthusiasm. Growth is possi- 
ble only in an atmosphere of liberty and freedom.” I entirely agree with this view 
and respectfully commend it for the consideration of your Government. 

In regard to your consumers^ movement again your state has made commendable 
progress particularly in the cities of Bangalore and Mysore. In fact the movement 
is concentrated in these two cities, particularly in Bangalore, where alone, I under- 
stand, 8 stores account for about 2|3 of the sales for tlie whole state. The only big 
store outside these two cities is the Bhadravathi Society. The total sales of all the 
seventy and odd stores ir. the state, however, are under Rs. 20 lalihs a year. 

The store movemeni in your state riiows marked deviations from the orthodox 
llochdale principles of cash trading, sale at market price and dealing only with mem- 
bers. But I am glad to find that steps are being taken to restrain as much as possible 
the effect of these variations by encouraging cash sales in practice, limiting credit to 
a member to a certain percentage of Ms paid up share capital or other assets and 
generally to reduce the chances of losses arising from thiase deviations. As the system 
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has worked fairly well all these years, I do not think that orthodox co-operators 
should make any fetish of the Eochdale principles. Indeed, 1 have noticed similar 
deviations from those principles in some of the stores in Eux’opean couiiiries and 
they were none the worse for the little liberty that they took in lliis matter. I now 
find tliat some of your consumers stores have practically converted themselves into 
retail shops for the general public in the matter of stoddng and sale of essential 
food grains to meet the exigencies of the war economy. Such services in times of 
national emergency are, no doubt, valuable but the most suitable way of meeting the 
situation will be to enlarge the membership of your stores. There is no limit to 
such membership in any country and it is up lo us to work for the ideal of making 
every consumer in the locality a member of our store. Sale to non-members need 
jiot be altogether banned, but it should be confined to the narrowest limits and every 
non-member who buys from the store must be induced to join it as a member. It 
requires considerable propaganda of a constructive nature. The spread of the 
consumers movement on right lines will depend on the success of such propaganda. 
There is considerable scope for extending the benefits of the store movement to 
industrial workers. It is true you have societies like the Mysore Mill Society, the 
Minerva Mill Society and the Bhadravathi Society which cater to the workers. But 
much more can be done in your industrial areas having regard to the rapid progress 
your state is making in industrial development. I consider one of tho main reasons 
for the consumers store movement not making much headway in India is that it 
still largely remains a middle-class movement and not a working-class movement 
as in the West. So tho ideals of the consumers movement can bo realised only 
when you are able to make it a working-class movement. Elloris in this direction 
are well worth making. 

The development of eo-‘Operative markeimg of your agricultural produce and 
products of your producers’ societies has not attained any tangible proportion in 
your state. The working of the Malnad Areca Marketing Society is certainly 
encouraging. The experiments you are making in regard to paddy, figs, poultry 
and honey also hold out promise of such development. The economic benefits of 
improved and organised production are virtually lost by unorganised and chaotic 
practices of marketing and therefore organising marketing is no less important than 
organising production. 

In the course of this brief and cursory survey of the progress of the movement 
in your 5ftate I have made some observations and thrown out certain suggestions on 
some aspects of the working of you institutions. I have not done so on any theore- 
tical considerations, nor am I a believer in uniformity in the structure, functions and 
business methods of co-operative organisations in the several provinces and states. 
On the other hand after a close study of the movement in the several regions of this 
vast country which are characterised by peculiar features of their own, I have come 
to realise that co-operative organisations in India have in some cases sprung up more 
largely as practical solutions of peculiar local difficulties and were not always con- 
ceived at their inception as embodiments of some definite theory of economic organi- 
sation. So, if the features you have developed are, in your opinion, suited to your 
peculiar conditions, it is not for me to ask you to abandon or modify them. All that 
I desire is a due consideration of my view point in regard to them as coming from 
a serious student of the problem and a collaborator with you in the same field. 

Employees of Co-operaiive Institatsons.— I find on your agenda paper an import- 
ant resolution bearing on the conditions of service for employees of co-operative 
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societies. The subject is one which has been long neglected by the provincial and 
state governments who are solely engrossed in expanding their own official agen- 
cies and improving the conditions of service of the departmental staff. It has not 
been so far realised that attempts to impart vigour and health to the co-operative 
movement by administering larger doses of administrative control will not avail* 
particularly if the efficiency and tone of the paid services in the co-operative institu- 
tions are not improved. We must have contented, qualified and effective service in 
our institutions and such service cannot be ensured without guaranteeing security 
of tenure and reasonable terms of employment in regard to pay, promotion and pros- 
pects. I am in full agreement with the object of the resolution. In fact I moved a 
resolution at the meeting of the Standing Committees of the two All India Co- 
operative Associations held in Bombay in January 1941 which is. almost in 
identical terms with that of which notice is given to this Conference by the Mysore Co- 
operative Staff Association. The resolution was unanimously accepted by the Com- 
mittees. You have further the support of the unanimous recommendations of the 
Madras Committee on Co-operation which are more or less in consonance with the 
demands put forward in the resolution on the agenda. I hope your Apex Institu- 
tions will give the necessary lead on this question by framing rules or bylaws to 
give effect to the measures suggested in this resolution, in regard to their own 
employees. Such a course of action will not be in conflict with your by-laws or the 
Act or the Rules thereimder. So it is for your Provincial and other major institu- 
tions to set the example so as to prepare the ground for the desired legislation. 

Education and Propaganda.— -I congratulate the Mysore Co-operative Institute 
on the good work it is doing in the sphere of education and propaganda which I 
consider to be the very life breath of the co-operative movement. I am glad to hear 
ihat there is happy co-operation between the government and non-official bodies in 
regard to this all important activity. Your training courses and the activities of the 
District Honorary Propaganda Officers, if properly directed, may have favourable 
reactions on the development of the movement on right lines to a certain extent. 
But the s:01‘abuseS that are ffi:awn up by the authorities for use in co-operative train- 
ing institUtioflS are largely based on models more suited to train men in competitive 
profiteering busine^ Or fit them to subserve the ends of the employer. This was 
certainly not the educational ideal of the early co-operators nor is it the main aim 
whidi is now pursued in the free countries in the West. Therefore I feel that the 
present arrangements to train our employees for the discharge of their day to day 
duties alone will not suffice. Functions like collection, distribution, book-keeping 
and remittance in co-operative institutions are not after all mere matters of dull 
routine. The coin which is behind it will alone not provide the necessary healthy 
stimulus. Men without a touch of co-operative ideology and a higher urge behind 
them cannot discharge those functions with an exalted sense of duty. 

Our objective, which has not so far been achieved, should be to create or foster 
among our members and employees the spirit necessary to help the reconstruction 
of our social and economic structure through co-operation and to produce teachers 
of co-operation who can train men and women to live the conscious life of a co- 
operator, consciously. In order to achieve this aim, we must expand the scope of 
our educational activities and organise suitable institutions. I, therefore, earnestly 
hope that your government will recognise the need for the establiriiment of a cen- 
tral co-operative educational institution— an academy or college, to imgari hi^r 
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instruction in the principles as well as practice of co-operation besides providing 
iacilities for research. It must work in an academic atmosphere. 

Future of the Co-operative Movement.— ‘Co-operation as we see it to-day is not 
really associated with our national life in any sphere of action. I have not found 
evidence in any province or state in India of any genuine effort on the part of the 
governments to utilise co-operation for the reconstruction of oui* rural or urban 
economy, indeed, they seem to have no faith in its potentialities. Vfiien I read 
accounts of the use to which co-operation is put in promoting coileclive farming 
and organising small scale industrial production as, for instance, in Palestine and 
China, I often wonder why the governments in India are so oblivious to the bene- 
fits of co-operation as the most effective among the agencies for the organisation and 
development of our agriculture and cottage industries. 

I, however envisage the time, not in the distant future, when co-operation will 
cease to be an isolated departmental activity but will become an integral part of 
national planning both In British India and Indian India. The aim of the move- 
ment will then be to generally improve the economic condition of the masses and 
to increase their income and purchasing power. Many economic factors now 
impede the progress of 'the co-operative movement. Increasing dependence of the 
population on agriculture, decline of rural industries which once furnished subsi-, 
diary occupations, oppressive burden of land taxation, uneconomic and unscientific 
system of land tenures, helpless dependence on overseas markets for the disposal 
of our raw materials and supply of finished goods and similar disabilities have con- 
tributed largely to the economic debility of the agriculturist and to his chronic 
poverty. Co-operation can obviously make no real progress in such an environ- 
ment. In the removal of these impediments, co-operation ought to play a large 
part in any well conceived plan of action in nation building by an enlightened state. 

I have no misgivings about the future of co-operation in Mysore. Your state 
has a variety of resources, plenty of opportumties for work and ample prospects of 
development. If to these material advantages you bring the aid of the will to put 
into practice the principles and ideals of co-operation, there is no reason why the 
co-operative organisations which you may build up should not contribute to the 
social, political and economic advancement of the people of Mysore. Above all you 
have at the head of the state your present Maharaja, who, like his illustrious unde 
whom he succeeded, identifies himself with the good of the people and patronises 
and promotes every progressive movement that makes for the material and moral 
advancement of his subjects. So His Highness is sure to accord to the co-operative 
movement the rightful place that it deserves in your schemes of national planning 
based on the new world ideals of social and economic justice to all sections of the 
community. I hope and trust that in his time Mysore will attain the full stature of 
a democratic state in which the people will enjoy in the fullest measure civic freedom 
and opportunities for self-expression. May God Almighty vouchsafe to the Mysore 
House a long and unbroken line of constitutional rulers to reign over the state— a 
land of enchantment and enlightenment In such free and self-governing Mysore 
a new generation of men and women diall arise “With flame of freedom in their 
souls and light of knowledge in their eyes.’^ 
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Besoitttioiis passed at the CoalereEce, 

1. (a) That the Mysore Co-operative Institute be requested to form a Com- 
mittee, with powers to add two more when necessary, consisting of: (1) The Presi- 
dent of the Co-operative Institute (Ex-officio Chairman), (ii) a Representative of 
the Stores Societies in Bangalore City, (iii) a Representative of the Stores Societies 
in Mysore City, (iv) a Representative of one of the Factories Employees Co-opera- 
tive Stores outside the cities of Bangalore and Mysore, and (v) one of the Secreta- 
ries of the Co-operative Institute who will also be the Convener, to recommend 
after investigation not later than the 15th November 1942 such steps as are neces- 
sary to strengthen and expand the Co-operative Stores Movement in the State 
under the favourable circumstances created in consequence of the present world 
war; 

(b) That the Consumers* Co-operative Societies be requested to contribute 
liberally to the fund allotted by the Institute to meet the expenses of the Committee 
which shall be fixed on the minimum scale. 

2. That the Government be requested to arrange for the supply of goods 
manufactured in the Government concerns and other Factories direct to the Co-ope- 
rative Stores instead of directing them to purchase the same through the sales 
agents. 

3. That the Government be requested to direct the Railway authorities to give 
to Co-operative Institutions special facilities such as first preference in the despatch 
of goods from other places and concession in the rates of booking, 

4. That this Conference requests the Government to permit Co-operative Land 
Mortgage Societies to elect their Presidents and Secretaries from among non-officials 
wherever possible and to restrict the application of Government Notification 
No. D. 795-7-70. L. M. 13-346 dated 24-6-1925 to places where proper non-official 
workers are not available. 

5. That the Government be requested to introduce legislation to amend the 
Mysore Co-operatvie Societies Act so as to compel the creditors of loan applicants 
of Land Mortgage and other Co-operative Credit Societies to furnish all the details 
required by the investigating officers on the lines of the Madras Co-operative 
Societies Act. 

6. That the Government be requested to appoint representatives of Land 
Mortgage Co-operative Societies to the Boards of Bebt Conciliation. 

7. That the Government be requested to arrange for the financing of House- 
building Co-operative Societies at rates of interest not exceeding 4 per cent, 

8. That in the case of Limited Liability Co-operative Societies which have 
built up the Reserve Fund exceeding the ^are capital, the statutory minimum contri- 
bution to the Reserve Fund be reduced from 25 per cent to 12% per cent. 

9. That Rule 18 of the Rules under the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act 
be amended so as to limit the rates of dividend payable on shares in all Co-operative 
Societies to 6% per cent. 

10. That the Government be requested to try Collective Co-operative Farming 
in order to examine its possibilities in improving cultivation and to set apart 500 
acres of land for the purpose, 
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11. That Paddy Marketing Co-operative Societies be started in paddy-growing 
centres. 

12. That this Conference is of opinion that the amendment proposed by the 
Government to Rule 21 of the Rules under the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act 
is opposed to the fundamental principles of Co-operation and requests the Govern- 
ment not to introduce the proposed amendment. 

13. That facilities free of payment be created for co-operative institutions for 
making search of the attachment registers in Civil Courts. 

14. That the period of limitation applicable to Co-operative disputes be doubled 
as recommended by the Co-operative Enquiry Committee of 1936, by adding a 
suitable section to the Co-operative Societies Act, 

. 15. That instead of giving priority to old loans in the matter of attachment of 
salaries of government employees, arrangements be made to distribute the attached 
amoimt among all the creditors pro rata. 

16. That the Government be requested to introduce legislation for making pro- 
vision for recording all attachments on immoveable properties by Civil Courts in 
the books of the concerned Sub-Registrar^s Office having jurisdiction over such 
properties. 

17. That this Conference requests the Government to amend Rule 16 of the 
Rules under the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act by adding “throu^ the said 
agency” after the words ‘*2^ per cent on the amounts realised.” 

18. That the Government be requested to amend Rule No. 16 (x) Note II of the 
Rples under the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act as follows: 

"on every dispute not exceeding annas eight per dispute.” 

The following three Resolutions were referred tq the Working Committee 
of the Mysore Co-operative Institute for Report : — 

1. That tihis Conference requests the Government to introduce legislation for 
the amendment of Section 44 (2) of the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act so as to 
add the foUowing clause:— 

‘*(v) Prescribe the conditions of service for employees of co-operative socie- 
ties.” 


2. That the following Rrde be added to the Rules under the Mysore Co-opera- 
tive Societies Act:— 

"Rule No. 38. The essential conditioris to be observed by Co-operative Socie- 
ties employing whole-time or part-time servants shall be as under: 

(a) Tliere ^all be an agreement of service as between every employee of the 
Society and the Society concerned governing the terms of service, pay and pros- 
pects and such other matters as are vital to the prospects of eadi employee; 

(b) Every society shall frame subsidiary rules regarding leave, provident 
fund, security deposit and the number of working hours as th^ should apply to their 
employees and such subsidiary rules shall not ordinarily be replaced, amended pr 
altered without hearing the staff on the proposals. 
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(c) No employee shall be either dismissed or suspended for a period exceed- 
ing seven days in the aggregate during a calendar year unless the proposal is sup- 
ported by the votes of a majority of not less than two-thirds of the total strength of 
the Committee and the party agrieved shall have right of appeal to the Registrar. 
Before any employee is dimissed or suspended as aforesaid, his written explanation 
shall be obtained after granting him sufficient time to give the same, finding recorded 
m fuU and the copy of the order served on him prior to his discharge from his office. 

3. That the Government be pleased to introduce legislation to amend Section 
43 (a) (i) of the Mysore Co-operative Societies Act so as to omit the following words 
printed in brackets: 

“Other than a dispute regarding the disciplinary action taken by the Society or 
its Committee against the paid servant of a Society.” 



EXTRACTS 

'Emergency Services of the T.UX.S,, The Review of Internatmd Co-operation, 
Sep,, 1942. 

Largest Indian Consumers^ Society Takes Over War Emergency Food Supply 
in the City of Madras. Vast and higMy important new functions have been assigned 
by the Government of Madras Presidency to India’s oldest, largest and oest deve- 
loped Consumers’ Society, the Triplicane Urban Co-operative Society at Madras. 
Fulfilling these functions the Society has rendered invaluable services to the whole 
population of the City of Madras and stood the test of a serious emergency situ- 
ation extremely well In December, 1941, after the outbreak of the Far Eastern 
War, the Government of Madras invited the Society to undertake the supply of 
essential foodstuffs to the population of Madras, non-members as well as members, 
during an emergency that might arise as a result of the spread of the war. It 
was, of course, clear that the Society which normally was supplying about 5 per 
cent of the city’s three-quarter million inhabitant through its 3S stores, would 
not be able to fulfill the immense task of feeding the whole population if it had 
to rely on its own financial resources, distributive, warehousing and transport 
facilities, and on its own staff, Government help and support on a large scale 
were required and liberally given: The Government undertook to provide the 
funds for the purchase of stocks and for the extension of the retailing, warehousing 
and transport facilities, to pay the rent of the new premises, the wages for addi- 
tional employees and other additional charges, to help with transport vehicles and 
to assist the Society in many other ways. But although the Society thus functioned 
largely as a Government agency, when the testing period came in April, 1942, after 
the Japanese conquest of Burma, the success of its efforts during that critical 
month were primarily due to the skill with which it applied its co-operative ex- 
perience to the new situation, and to the high ethical standard of its co-operative 
business practice which prevented the exploitation of the masses of the consumers 
in an extremely difficult supply situation when all normal retailing and whole- 
saling business activities had broken down, and peculators and unscrupulous ele- 
ments would have had every opportunity to dictate the prices to the consumers. 

"When the threat of Japanese attack was growing in April, 1942, a very large 
section of the population of Madras was evacuated or left the town, so that by the 
(Mrd week in April only 25 to 30 per cent of the normal population remained. 
Almost all retail shops, selling stalls, lestaurants and other catering establishments 
were closed and the bazaars were deserted. The few retail business that tried to 
carry on had the greatest difficulties, as practically all wholesale merchants had 
closed their businesses, and imports of grain and other foodstuffs from Burma and 
Malaya had completely ceased. The Madras Society »at once sprung into action to 
save the city’s population from starvation; Twenty-five new depots were opened 
in all the districts of the town, and the 33 existing branches opened their doors to 
all consumers in their districts This extension of its activity presented great pro- 
blems to the Society as the Co-operative shops, open only to members, had so far 
almost exclusively served the middle classes which constituted its membership. 
The selection of goods and Ihe price policy of the Society were based on ilie needs 
and quality standards of the middle classes, and the price level in the Co-oper^- 
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tive stores was, on the whole, fairly high as only high-class goods were sold. The 
husiness tradition and practice of the Society bad to be radically adjusted to enable 
it to cater for the masses of consumers, new employees had to be trained in a 
few weeks, new shops equipped, large stocks supplied and evenly distributed, 
transport provided, &c. Although the Government had accumulated large stocks of 
about 15 '‘essential articles,*’ the demand of the buying public was far heavier 
and wider than anticipated. During the actual emergency period the Co-operative 
stores had to restrict their sales to any customer to a maximum of Rs. 5 at a time, 
but, on the whole, they were able to repelnish their stocks rapidly and after a 
short time there was practically no shortage anywhere in spite of heavy demands. 

Mr. K. C, Rarnalaishnan in an article in the May issue of the Madras Journal 
oj Co’-operationy characterises the price policy of the Madras Society during the 
emergency period, as follows: “The greatest service that was rendered by the 
T.U.C:S. lor which the public, the poor people in particular, would gratefully re- 
member the Society is the absence of any element of proHteering in the prices 
charged by it, even though it had the practical monopoly of customers for some 
days, and even after that competition was confined to a few shops. l‘ne retailers 
resorted to profiteering in commodities of which they held stocks, but of which 
there was a general scarcity on account of transport diiHculiies. The Society did 
not raise the prices except to the extent occasioned by the higher cost of purchase 
and of transport of certain commodities of which it had not held sufncieni stocks 
The Society has had to give up the Rochdale rule of ’sale at market price 
and to fix its selling price with a margin over cost price— which is neither feasible 
nor d'^sirabie in normal times.’ 

The effect of the successful emergency experiment on the future development 
of the Society can, of course, not yet be foreseen: “We are not sure,” writes Mr. 
Ramakrishnan, “whether, when normal conditions return, the big buyers at the 
one end and the very poor at the other end, who are now obliged to patronise the 
Society, will cling on to it. If at least the latter discover that they have been 
paying really extravagant prices for the inferior articles they had been buying in 
small quantities, especially for credit, and realise that tliey stand to gain definiteiy 
in the moral as well as material sphere by buying their requirements in a co- 
operative store, it wiH be a great gain to the Consumers’ Movement." 

The story of the Madras Society can be supplemented by many other examples 
of Co-operative Societies helping in the war effort. A wed-illustrated brochure 
recently issued by the United Provinces Co-operative Industrial Federation at 
Lucknow, shows the part played by the Weavers’ Co-operative Societies of that 
province in the mobilisation of the cottage industries for the war-edort. The effect 
has been two-fold: not only has it been possible greatly to increase the supply of 
certain essential materials, such as blankets, camouflage nets, &c., to the defence 
forces, but also the scope of co-operative activity has been widened and a certain 
degree of prosperity brought to sections of the population which in recent years 
have lived imder a severe depression and have experienced great hardships, 

AGRICULTUEAL CO-OFEEATiaN IN CANADA. 

Statistics recently published by the Economics Division Marketing Service of 
the Department of Agriculture at Ottawa show that there were 1,395 Marketing 
and Agricultural Societies in Canada on 31st July, 1941, which operated in 4,005 
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places of business. Their total trade in the crop year 1940-41 reached $242,158,305, 
Sales of farm products accounted for about 90 per cent — ^$215,000,000 — ^while sales of 
farm supplies amounted to $25,895,374. There was a certain amount of trade with 
non-members, the number of patrons, 507,223, being about 13 per cent above the 
membership of 451,685. The Province of Saskatchewan is the most advanced of 
the Canadian provinces as far as Agricultural Co-operation is concerned; it has 
over one-third of all societies— 479— and their membership— 193,200— is about 43 
per cent of the total Canadian membei-ship, while they accounted for about a third 
of the total business. In membership and business Albeii:a comes second, its 72 
associations representing 69,044 members and a total trade of $40,983,000. Manitoba 
follows with 52,716 members,; but the trade of its 72 associations— $22 ;089;000— was 
smaller than that of Ontario’s 188 associations with 40,054 members, which reported 
a total trade of $32,662,000. Quebec's 361 associations are on the average smaller 
than those in the other provinces, representing a total membership of 26,841 and a 
trade of $21,943,000. Membership in British Columbia, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
Island and New Brunswick was between 6,000 and 15,000, with corresponding vari- 
ations in the trade figures. There were also 6 Inter-Provincial Unions operating 
in 470 places of business, with a membership of 28,827 and a total trade of $29,437,000 
in 1940-41. 

Co- operative News Service^ 12th August, 1942. 

Review of the Co-operative Movement in India^, 1939-40. 

This brochui’e, published by the Reserve Bank of India, is a lucid 
and excellent summary of the new trends of the Co-operative Movement 
in different parts of India. It provides valuable data for comparing co- 
operative work in the different provinces. One interesting feature that 
has emerged from the recent debacle is the growing popularity of the 
idea of the multi-purpose society. More and more it is being realized 
that the future co-operative organization in the village should deal with 
the whole man, and integrate farming, credit and marketing. In several 
provinces where multi-purpose societies have been started they have 
proved very efficient. Some provinces have already converted co-opera- 
tive societies into multi-purpose societies by amending their by-laws. 
Crop loan societies have also been running in several provinces, notably 
Bengal and Berar, and have filled successfully the gap created by the 
freezing of the prevalent credit machinery. In Europe this kind of loan 
is called ‘green credit\ 

One would expect that such an authority as the Reserve Bank wotdd 
give a lead to the Co-operative Movement as regards its future pattern. 
If the major weakness of our Co-operative Movement has been the lack 
of co-ordination between finance and marketing, the agricultural credit 
society even if it continues to have unlimited liability should be safe- 
guarded by provisions making it illegal for its members to dispose of the 
crops before meeting the dues of the society. The English AgricultiiTd 
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Credits Act, 1928, contains such a provision. In South Africa the law 
lays down that where in any area 75 per cent of the producers are co- 
operatively organized and handle 75 per cent of the product the Minister 
may, at the request of such organization, prescribe that ail producers of 
that agricultural product within that area shall sell their product through 
the co-operative society or company. Without some kind of compul- 
sion like this neither the ordinary credit society nor the multiple-purpose 
society can succeed in the rehabilitation programme. 

In Europe several countries have created rehabilitation funds and 
distributed subsidies among the distressed farmers to restore them to 
solvency and enable them to meet mortgage and fiscal charges. Govern- 
ments have also undertaken to pay a part of the repayment instalments 
payable by the farmers. In India it is worthy of serious consideration 
whether a rehabilitation or amortization fund could be created out of 
taxes on industry and the professions, the resources of which could be 
utilized both for subsidy to distressed farmers and the conversion of debts 
and repayment to co-operative societies and moneylenders, the latter 
renouncing a part of their credit. 

In other countries the central bank has provided assistance to agri- 
culture and the Co-operative Movement on a scale which is not availa- 
ble for them in India. The sooner the Reserve Bank attains flexibility 
enough to bring within its ambit the co-operative credit structure, the 
better it is for agriculture and the general economic life of the country. 

■^luidian Farming, 
GREET iMGS TO CHINESE SlSimS I 

News from CHINA shows that both the Industrial Co-operatives and the Con- 
sumers’ Movement are helping the country to become economically self-sirSicient 
and mitigating the great sufferings war has brought to the dauntless Chinese people. 
The first National Congress met in Chungking in April, when the capital was 
constcntly in danger from bombing. It adopted a Three Year Plan and laid down 
the principles whicli must govern the educational activities and the relations bet- 
ween the members. Great importance is attached to the role of women, and a 
Women’s Committee has been set up to organize Guilds among the consumers. 
There are nearly 10 million co-operatom in China, and ^ the societies are of many 
different types including over 2,000 consumers’ and more than 12,000 productive. A 
recent letter from the Director of Indusco says how glad the Movement is that the 
I.C.W.G; is associated with the Anglo-Chinese Development Society and how much 
the interest of Guildswomen is appreciated by all the Chinese co-operators. The 
Industrial Co-ops. have a membership of about 25,000, but over 500,000 people are 
affected by the employment created. Monthly production is now about 25 million 
Chinese dollars, and within the next six months it is hoped to double membership 
and triple production. Indusco’s aim is ‘not only to make Chinese Industrial Co^ 
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operatives a strong economic arm of resistance but to ensure that co-operatives 
■will become a vital and permanent part of China's new post-war economic and 
social structure' Greetings to all our Chinese sisters. We all admire the work 
they are doing and the way they are serving their country and democracy and we 
look forward to very close collaboration when the war is over. 

’-^‘MerpaUoml Co^operwtwe Women^s Guild Informcition Bulletin September 1942, 
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CO-OPEEAfrra NEWS AND NOTES 


The relief obtained by ihe Agriculturists in Madras by the working of the Agri- 
culturists’ relief Act was set out in a recent Press Communique. In the 55 months 
that e:^'pired with 30-9-42, the number of applications disposed off under the Act 
was 1,83,008. The amount of debts involved was Rs. 7,32,43,079. This amount 
v/as reduced to Rs, 3,90,86,517. Thus in the 4 years and 7 months that elapsed since 
the commencement of the working of the Act, the agricultural debtors in Madras 
obtained relief to the extent of 3-4 crores of rupees under the Act. 

Great Britain is evolving a comprehensive plan of complete compulsory state 
insurance against every form of personal want and insecurity. To this social insur- 
ance fund, the employers, the employees and the State will contribute. The workers’ 
contribution is forecasted about 5 shillings weekly per head. The scheme is likely 
to impose an annual burden of about £500,000,000 on the British tax-payer leading 
to a permanent loan on incometax of 7 or 8 shillings in the Poimd. The scheme 
will also offer a challenge to Insurance Companies, friendly societies, and all who 
oppose nationalisation of social security. Sir William Beveridge’s report on the 
scheme which is recently published has been well received. 

The Bihar Government has decided to close the Rural Development Depart- 
ment which was established by the Congress Government for the time 
being. The Government resolution states:-““A very large portion of the staff of 
the department resigned in sympathy with the Congress movement and some centre 
has been actually used for subversive activity during the recent disturbances with 
the result that the work in other centres is practically at a standstill. In view of 
the difficulty of training a fresh staff and reorganising the centres in the present 
emergency, the Government have no other alternative.’' 

“It will be left to the Co-operative Department in the meantime to carry on 
such rural Welfare work as it can with its programme and resources.’' 

«««««*«« 

The average area under paddy in the Madras Province during the five years 
ending 1940-41 represents 13*3 per cent of the total area under paddy in India, The 
area sown with paddy up to the 25th September, 1942 is estimated at 6,179,000 acres. 
IVhen compared with the area of 5,809,000 acres estimated for the corresponding 
period of last year, it re-veals an increase of 6*4 per cent. The increase in area is 
generally outside the districts of Guntur, Coimbatore, Trichinopoly and the South 
(except Tanjore) where there is a decrease in area. The increase in area is generally 
attributed to the “grow more food” campaign. The increase is marked in Chingle- 
I)et (+85,000 acres) and Bast Godavari (+75,000 acres) . The estimated area under 
paddy is the highest reported in recent years in Chinglepet (410,000 acres) and 
Tanjore (803„000 acres). 

The Government of Bombay are publishing Village Handbooks for each dis- 
trict in the Province based on the 1941 census. These are useful publications giving 
detailed information in a tabulated form about every village— the number of dwel- 
ling houses, population with separate figures for males and females, religions and 
castes, market days, festivals^ local industries and notable features. The tehlef 
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also give information about the existence or otherwise of schools, post offices, village 
panchayats and railway stations. 

The Government of Cochin have appointed a Committee to enquire into and 
report on the working of the Co-operative Movement in the State and to submit 
recommendations that will bring about the economic uplift of agriculturists. Mr. I. 
Haman Menon, retired Superintendent of Agriculture, will be the Chairman of the 
Committee. 

It is imderstood that the Indian Govermnent have prepared their own scheme of 
“Standard Cloth”. It is proposed to appoint a Central Board known as the Indian 
Standard Cloth Board, consisting of a chairman and members representative of the 
cotton textile industry in India, a Standard Cloth Commissioner to be appointed by 
■^he Government and an Honorary Adviser on Cotton Textiles. Tlie Board will have 
powers to require any mill to produce such quantities of standard cloth as it may 
decide. It will have also powers to require any mill to sell standard cloth to approv- 
ed dealers. 

The Central Board may appoint Provincial Boards composed of two members 
representing the cotton textile industry, four representing cotton piece goods, and 
two members to be nominated by the Central Government to arrange for distribu- 
tion of standard cloth available among the approved dealers in such manner and in 
such proportion as may be prescribed by the Board. 

The final decision is expected at the forthcoming conference between the Gov- 
ernment and the owners. 
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YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY OF INDIAN 
CO-OPERATION 1942. 


Press Reviews 

Review of International Co-^operation, September, 1942. 

A New Year-Book of tlie Indian Co-operative Movement, a very imposing 
volume of 700 pages, has Just been published by the two AU-India Associations— 
All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and the Indian Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks’ Association— in pursuance of a resolution passed at the Joint Session 
of their Standing Committees at Bombay in January, 1941. The Honorable V: 
Eamadas Pantulu, to whom the enormous task of editing such a volume was en- 
trusted, has carried out the work in a masterly way, assisted by Provincial Editors 
for almost all Provinces and States. Mr. Panlulu, it will be remembered, is the 
President of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, and since 1934 a 
member of the Central Committee of the International Co-operative Alliance. 

The first Indian Co-operative Year-Book, Co-operation in India, was published 
in 1932 by the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. The new voliune, 
after the lapse of a decade, is, therefore, a very timely publication, as the deve- 
lopment, problems and difficulties of Indian Co-operation during those years have 
aroused widespread interest. It is planned on somewhat different lines from its 
predecessor— which comprised a series of independent articles contributed by 
select writers on different aspects and problems of the Indian Movement — and Mr. 
Pantulu describes it as an attempt to study the Co-operative Organisations as they 
exist and are working to-day; Co-operative Organisations have passed through 
such varying experiences since 1930 that only by a survey of the Movement Pro- 
vince by Province and State by State can a coirect idea be given of the present 
position and its contributory causes. 

The usefulness of the Year-Book is enhanced by an All-India Section which 
forms the first part and includes a Directory of Indian Co-operative Organisations 
and a ‘Who is Who Among Co-cperators.’ Parts II and HI present a co-ordinated 
account of the origin, progress and working of the Movement in the several Pro- 
vinces and States, and of these the General Editor slates in his introduction “the 
contributions to Parts II and IH are intended to be, and, as a matter of fact, most 
of them are, more in the nature of records of facts than exposition of principles 
and practice of Co-operation.” He adds, however, that he used his discretion 
somewhat liberally in order to avoid overlapping and repetitions, eliminating as 
far as possible mere expression of personal views, esipeciaEy on controversial 
matters. 

No pretence is made at any approach to the subject from the theoretical stand- 
point to ascertain how far the several types of Co-operative Institutions conform 
to certain principles of economic theory and practice, and wherein they resemble 
or differ from similar types in other countries — ^“Co-operative Organisfations in 
India have sprung up more largely as practical solutions of peculiar local difficul- 
ties and were not entirely conceived as embodiments of any definite theory of 
economic organisations. It is, no doubt, true that for facility of study the common 
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aspects and principles which may he extracted from institutional features are first 
expounded and the itistitutions themselves are cited as illustrations of those prin- 
ciples. However helpful this method might he for purposes of academic study it 
should not lead us into the mistaken path of selecting one or other type of insti- 
tution successfully working in any Province or State on a priori grounds on its 
own intriiisic merit, without regard to the peculiar needs of local, economic, social 
and political conditions, system of land tenures and the like.” 

The great educative value of the Year-Book as an aid to the training of 
workers for the spread of Co-operative Ideals and for the organisation of Indian 
peasants and workers on a co-operative basis, particularly at this juncture in the 
history of India, is naturally stressed hy Mr. Pantulu, and the following passages 
in his introduction constitute the best statement we have seen of the place of 
Co-operation in Indian economy— “Every coimtry which is thinking of post-war 
reconstruction is txirning its vision to Co-operation. . : : In this process of 
national reconstruction the economic factors of the Movement that count are the 
business efficiency of the Co-operative Institutions, their utility of enhancing the 
agricultural incomes and wealth of the country, relieving the burden of unpro- 
ductive debt, freeing trade from needless middlemen, and enhancing the value and 
reputation of the country’s products in the markets; its moral factors that count 
are the sense of harmony and unity that the Movement creates, ‘tolerance of 
divegent opinions, intolerance of waste and a consciousness of individual freedom 
and worth.’ The present irrational system of production and distribution cannot 
be sustained much longer. : : : There is no escape from national planning 
on the basis of all-round social and economic justice. I am a firm believer in the 
inevitability of Co-operation becoming an integral part of national economic 
planning in future in India as in other countries.” 

“But such planning and the carrying out of it requires men and women, 
educated and trained in true ideals and methods of Co-operation and suitably 
equipped for the task of preaching those ideals and methods to the masses and 
to bring about a change in their outlook on life and their standard of living# 
Non-official Co-operators have not, so far, Mouldered this responsibility seriously. 
It has been left mostly to the official agency to do what it can in this direction, I 
have no desire to belittle or minimise the value of the work so far done by official 
agencies in the field of rural uplift and economic organisation of the peasants and 
workers. But the official agency has its obvious limitations which are inherent in 
the present system of administration. This truth is candidly admitted by one of 
the foremost British Indian administrators, Sir Malcolm (now Lord) Hailey. In 
ins foreword to Mr. Brayne’s book on 'Village Uplift in India,’ Sir Malcolm, at- 
tempting to answer the charge that the Indian Government failed to deal with the 
problem of improvement of conditions of rural life, makes the following obser- 
vations. ‘The charge is to this extent ture, that we have never deliberately at- 
tempted to effect that change in the psychology of the peasant and his social and 
personal habits without which it is impossible materially to improve his condition 
of life The reason did not lie entirely in the immensity of the task. It was obvious 
that we should have to encounter an enormous dead weight of conservatism and 
there were many who not unreasonably feared the results of preaching 
to the villager that discontent with his own conditions of life which was necessary 
to their improvement; and not many of us, to tell the final truth, have had 
missionary spirit necessary for the enterprise.’ ; 
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“Whatever may be the ultimate form of India’s political constitution, we may 
usefully strive to make our Voluntary Co-operative Organisation an inseparable 
part of our rural and urban economy. To that extent the contribution of co-opera- 
tors in nation building will not only be of a permanent and lasting character but 
will also help to hasten the transference of political and economic power and 
control into the people’s hands wliich is universally desired." 

Part I, the All-India Section, opens %viih a General Survey on “The Co-opera- 
tive Movement in India” which deals in turn with the development and problems 
of the Co-operative Credit Movemenl, Co-operative Finance, Development of Non- 
Credit Co-operation, Supervision, Education, and Audit. As these aspects have 
been covered to a large extent by recent articles in the Review (October, 1041, March, 
April, and May, 1942) we will oMy mention here some outstanding points from 
the Survey. 

Mr. Pantulu distinguishes three periods in the development of the Movement— 
(1) The period between 1904 (the year of the first Co-operative Act in India and 
the Maclagan Committee Report in 1015, which he calls “the period of initial efort 
and planningJ^ Under the Government of India Act of 1919 Co-operation became 
a transferred subject and further impetus was given for the development of the 
Movement by the Ministers in charge. (2) “The period of unplanned expansion ^' — 
between 1915 and 1929 — ^which was marked by a large expansion of the Movement 
in almost all the Provinces. (3) The period since the onset of the acute economic 
depression, 1929-30, with its 'catastrophic fall in prices of agricultural products and 
of agricultural land — period of set-hack and re-organisation.” 

Discussing the re-organisation of the Movement, he states— “No one overlooks 
the importance of non-credit activities organised on a co-operative basis. To my 
mind, the credit and non-credit activities are really inseparable. Apart from the 
fact that provision of capital and credit to the agriculturist, the artisan, and the 
small trader is still the main desideratum of our rural and urban economy, it is 
impossible to believe that any non-credit activity can thrive without co-operative 
credit organisation to back it. . : : I, therefore, feel no hesUafcion in advocating 
that in any scheme for the reform of the Co-operative Movement the importance 
of the Co-operative Credit Society, with or without accessory functions, should 
occupy a predominant place.” 

Turning to the future of the Co-operative Movement, Mr. Pantulu finds it 
gratifying to see that it is now generally recognised that Co-operation cannot make 
much headway unless Indian agriculture, which at present is a deficit economy, 
IS transformed into a surplus economy by lightening the peasants’ crushing bm:den 
of land revenue and by the pursuit of an enlightened agrarian policy in general 
by the State. He strongly repudiates the contention of the Agricultural Credit 
Department of the Reserve Bank of India and other critics that the Indian agri- 
culturist is “thriftless, improvident and unprogressive” and the argument that the 
Co-operative Movemeni cannot thrive in the midst of such a community— “J ^ve 
often tried in the past to establish by reference to relevant facts and figures that 
the average Indian agriculturist is, on the whole, an honest and diligent tiller of 
the soil, whose diet is sparse, whose wants are few, and whose standard of living 
is perhaps the lowest in the civilised world. He lives on the very maigin of 
subsistence. Very often he borrows not because he can, but because he must* His 
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clironic indebtedness is tbe resuli of his poverty. Without removing the factors 
which contribute to his chronic poverty, indebtedness cannot be liquidated.” 

The problem of indebtedness is dealt with by Dr. B. V. Narayanaswamy Naidu^ 
Professor of Economics, Annamalai University, in an article on “Rural Indebtedness 
in India,” a large part of which is devoted to Debt Legislation (see also Rwmw for 
March, 1942) . The author concludes “that the problem of rural indebtedness cannot 
altogether be solved by a single remedy, viz., debt legislation. The need for initi- 
ating a many-sided policy in which debt relief measures will merely supplement 
measures to promote ‘better living, habits of thrift and a better system of produc- 
tion and distribution is great and emergent.” No dependable statistics are available 
wiih regard to the total rural indebtedness of India, which is estimated at between 
Rs. 6,000 million and Rs. 9,000 million. 

Other articles in Part I of the Year-Book deal with ‘’The Reserve Bank of India 
and Co-operative Banking,” by Vaikunth L. Mehta, Managing Director, Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, which explains the functions of the Reserve Bank 
with regard to the Co-operative Movement and its recommendations regarding the 
re-organisation of the Movement; the various Co-operative Associations; the Indian 
Co-operative Press; the Departments of Co-operation in the Provinces and States. 

Paris II and III, which comprise more than two-thirds of the volume, contain 
the comprehensive surveys on the Movement in 16 Provinces of British India— 
Assam, Bengal, Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, Noth-Weat 
frontier Province, Orissa, Punjab, Sind, United Provinces, Ajmer-Merwara, Banga- 
lor C, and M.S:; Coorg; Delhi, Secimderabad-Deccan, and in 9 Indian States— 
Baroda, Bhopal, Cochin, Gwalior; Hyderabad; Indore; Jammu and Kashmir; Mysore; 
Travancore: 

As far as possible the Surveys follow uniform lines and in many cases are 
preceded by a map; each opens with the “General Features” of the Province or 
State, and a “Retrospect” of the Movement which are followed by a study of the 
diSerent forms of activity— Co-operative Finance, Purchase and Sale, Consumew’ 
Stores ^cial Types of Societies, Unions, Supervision, Education, Audit, with a 
large amount of statistical data. At some future date we hope to publish accounts 
of the development and problems of the Movement in some of the Provinces and 
States. 


We admire, and are greatly indebted to, Indian Co-operators for producing the 
Year-Book^ 1942. It will be indispensable as a book of reference to all students of 
Indian Co-operation and of Co-operation in general, whole to all who are engaged 
in the promotion of the Movement in India — who are “carrying its life-giving 
message to the doors of those who are waiting to receive it”— it wiU be of immense 
practical value. 

It is ‘To the Indian Peaianty who is groaning under the crushing loads of 
dehtedness and illteracy which he carries on his either shoulder^ that the Year-Book 
is dedicated.” 
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The United Provinces Co-operative Journal^ June^ 1942. 

The book under review is a very welcome addilioii to our literature 
on the Indian Co-operadon. ii v/as a very happy idea which led the 
Joint Session oi tiis iiii-muia Cooperadve institutes’ dissociation and the 
Indian Provincial do-cpci. alive juanks" Associaiioii held at Bombay in 
January, to pian die picparadon or uiis r ear-Book under the general 
editorship ol die ixon die v, xtauiuuas rani uiu— that doyen of Indian 
Co-operation and ne a as spaced no panis lo inaKe this volume eminently 
useful and insiruclive. liie voiunic opens with a general survey of the 
co-operative movemerh in India by tiie General Editor covering 20 pages 
and in these few pages one gels a broad and comprehensive summary of 
the present position and the future prospect of the co-operative move- 
ment in India. Mr. Y. L. Mehta, Managing Director of the Bombay Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Bank writes an informative article on the — ^Reserve 
Bank and its reladons to co-operative movement in India. It puts the 
case of the co-opciutive movement VlS-A-VlS the Reserve Bank of India 
in a very clear and concise way. Dr. B. V. h. Naidu writes on rural indeb- 
tedness in India, while Mr. J. C. ikumarappa writes on village industries 
and the scope of village Indus Iries Associations in developing them. 

The position of co-operation in Ihe major provinces of India is sepa- 
rately dealt with, A numher of separate provincial Editors were appoint- 
ed for the provinces and the services of expert local contributors were 
secured from each province to write on the dMIerent topics so far as they 
related to their own province. 

The report on each province opens with a brief description of its 
general featui’es. A copy of the sketcii provincial map is given in the 
case of some provinces only but tne oimssion in the case of others is re- 
grettable. There are special contributions on rural societies, central 
banks, provincial bank, land-mortgage banks, urban credit societies, 
purchase and sale societies, consumers’ stores and special types of socie- 
ties in each province followed by a general treatment of the problems of 
supervision, education and audit. So far as our provinces are concern- 
ed Prof. B. Mukherjee, Reader in Economics in the University of 
Lucknow and Editor of the U. F. Co>-operaUve Jourml was the Provin- 
cial Editor and he was ably assisted by a number of experts who contri- 
buted on the different problems of the United Provinces Rai Saheb 
Dalip Mansingh, Chairman of the District Co-operative Bank, Fatehpur 
writes on rural credit societies. Mr. B, L. Jaspai, Deputy Registrar, Co- 
operative Sodeti®!, U.P. writes on our central banks. Mr. L. N. Chatur- 
Vedi, our Assistant Registrar wirt^ m land mortgage banks, Mr, Satya 
Scakash, of tbte tJ.P. Co*operafive Training Institute writes on purchase 
\ ^ 11 ^ 
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and sale societies. Khan Sahib Mtirtaza Ali, Assistant Registrar writes 
on tirban banks. Mi-. B. Mukherjee writes on consumers' stores. 
Mr. J. P. Misra, Publicity Officer of the U.P. Co-operative Department 
writes on our special types of Co-operative Societies, Mr. S. S. Hasan, 
l.C.S.:, Registrar, Co-operative Societies, U.P. writes on Supervision, 
Education and Audit while Mr.. N. G. Jhingran, Honorary Secretary of 
the Union writes on the organization and wcrk of the U.P. Co-operative 
Union. 

The volume covers nearly 700 pages and is a very valuable mine of 
information about the entire co-operative movement in the whole of 
India. No such broad comprehensive and authoritative report on the 
co-operative movement in India was ever produced before and we beg to 
congratulate the Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulu on the splendid way in 
which he has guided and carried out the whole work. The price of the 
volume is Rs, 5 and considering its worth and volume it is certainly cheap 
at that price. The only defect that we can point to is the poor quality of 
the binding. For such a valuable book which will need constant refer- 
ence the toding ought to have been better and more durable; we can 
only hope that this defect will not be repeated in future editions. 


Cooperative Bulletin, Kashmir^ 

The Year Book that has just been published by the All-India Co-opera- 
tive Institutes Association and the Indian Provincial Co-operative Bank's 
Association under the general editorship of the Hon’ble V. Ramdas 
Pantulu, member Central Co3nii}ittee, International Co-operative 
Affiance, President, AH India Co-operative Institutes’ Association and 
the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association, is the most valua* 
ble authentic up-to-date document prepared on the working of Ihe Co- 
operative Movement in British India and m some of the advanced 
states of India, The difficulty of preparing a Directory of 718 pages at 
a low price of Rs. 5 on good paper at this time, when the price of paper 
has touched the maximum limit can better be imagined than described 

The book is divided into four parts. The first part deals with 
introduction, the second is connected with All-India and the thiyd is con- 
cemed with British India and last part deals with TndiaB States. 

The provincial editors chosen are men of great repute and their coD* 
tribution to the ^use of co-operation is too well known to need any 
reiteration. 
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The articles given in the year book are of very high type and deal 
nicely with the various aspects of the Co-operative Movement viz. Kural 
indebtedness, industries economics of Khaddar, Co-operative Press^ 
All-India Co-operative Institutes Association etc. 

The year book gives sulEcient review of the movement in the states 
Who is who among co-operators offers an indispensable guidance to those 
who are interested in forming an intimacy with those who have made Co- 
operation^ what it appears to-day in India and without whose help the 
movement could not have made such a great headway. 

The book is dedicated to the peasant on whose shoulder rests the joy 
and sorrow of India and who is unfortunately groaning imder the crush- 
ing load of indebtedness and illiteracy, which he carries on either 
shoulders. 

We congratulate Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulu for this great work 
and do hope that all those who have any interest with this movement 
would not go without having this volume as their companion. 


Federated India^ October, 1942. 

This is an attempt to give the general reader an idea of the Co-operative 
Movement in India as a whole and of the origin and progress of the movement in 
the various Provinces and Indian States. In the All-India survey there are eight 
articles contributed about the various aspects of the problem by experts, followed 
by short notes on the Co-operative Press in India, Co-operative Organisations, the 
Department and Statistical Tables and Maps. The section styled “Who is Who'’ is 
quite novel, and gives valuable information about the prominent nonrofhcial 
workers. 

This is followed by a brief smvey of the movement in ihe various Provinces 
and States, written not by different writers, but by Mr. Ramadas Pantulu accord- 
ing to a general plan, but based on the materials supplied by Provincial Editors. 
This procedure has got the inestimable advantage of combining local knowledge 
of details with a presentation from a detached and central point of view. This large 
sized book of 700 pages of excellent print is a marvel of cheapness, as the price 
fixed is only five rupees. The educative value of such a book is. very great. The 
role of co-operation in the national economy of India, present and prospective, is 
very important and the book is a veritable VADE MECUM for aH interested in 
that great nation-building department of India, co-operation. 

It is not possible to go into details regarding this colossal collection of ideas, 
facts and figures. We shaU just glance throu^ the first article where Mr. Pantulu, 
than whom th^e is no Indian who can speak with ^ual authority on the subject 
makes a general survey of the movement’ as a whole. This article deals with fie 
faots smd figures as the Review of the Movement in 1940 by the 
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Reserve Bank of India ; but that is the official, and this article by Pantulu may 
aptly be described as the non-official view. The two should be read together. 

There is a tendency in some quarters to attach greater importance to what 
h called non-credit co-operation. There is no harm in this, provided credit side 
is not neglected, Mr. Pantulu with his vast experience is of opinion that “ in any 
scheme for the reform of the co-operative Movement, the importance of the credit 
society, with or without accessory functions, should occupy a predomineni place.” 
After giving an account of the financial structure of the movement, Mr. Pantulu 
sounds a note of warning against multiplying stores and of starting "'uneconomic 
and under-capitalised new stores"' by departmental drive. Similarly with regard 
to recent tendencies in co-operative legislation Mr. Pantulu observes 
that Co-operative Societies Acts in force in British India and 
Indian States were framed with the Registrar as centre of the picture and not 
the society. They should be redrafted if the movement is to make any real ad- 
vance as a popular movement." The Indian Peasant who is groaning under the 
crushing loads of Indebtedness and Illiteracy and to whom the book is dedicated 
finds a champion in Mr. Pantulu, who defends him against the remarks of the 
Reserve Bank that he is ‘ thriftless, improvident and unprogressive'. ‘ The peasant 
borrows not because he can but because he must.* 

No co-operator's library should be without this invaluable book of information, 
inspiration and guidance. 


THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE QUARTERLY 

(JoumaX oj the Provincial Co-operctivc Institute, Bombay) 
(Published Quartebly) 

JUNE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER AND MARCH. 
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and expert comments on the movement and Reviews of Books. 

EDITOBIAL BOARD. 

1. Prof. V. G. Kale, MA., 

2. Rao Bahadur S. S. Tmjoxi, BA., LLB. 

3. Mr. V. L. Mehta, BA. 

Subscription per annum. Inland Es. 4. Foreign Sh. 7. 

For Copies, Please Apply To:— 

The Superintendent) Provincial Co-operative Institute^ 

9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY. 
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THE FIFTH ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATip; CONFERENCE 

NAGPUR, 4TH AFRXL, 1942. 

The Fifth Joint Session of the AH-India Co-operative Conference of 
the All-India Associations of the Indian Provincial Co-opera-fere Banks 
and the All-India Co-operative Institutes met at Nagpur on tlie 4th and 
5th April, 1942, Distinguished non-official co-operators and Registrars 
of Co-operative Societies from the various provinces and States were 
among those who were present. The opening session was held on the 
morning of the 4th April at 8 a.m. at the premises of the C.P. and Berar 
Provincial Co-operative Bank. The following delegates and invitees 
were present: — 


Delegates and Visitors Present 


MADRAS. 

1. Sri K. L. Narasimha Rao. 

2. Sri N. Satyanarayana. 

3. Sn i). Mahalingam Pillai. 

4. Dr. R. Naganna Gowd. 

5. Sri Bikkani Venkataratnam. 

6. Bao Sahib T. M. Chiimiah Phlai. 

7. Sri V. Appa Rao. 

THE PUNJAB. 

1. Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed 
Khan, Honorary Secretary, All- 
India Co-operative Institutes 
Association. 

2. K. B. Malik Noor Mohammad 

Khan. 

3. K. S. Khan Hasham Khan. 

4. Ch. Mohammad Qasim. 

5. Mr. J. G. Bhap.dari. 

6. Mr. L. Mool Raj Bhai. 

BENGAL. 

1. Khan Sahib Wahiduz Zaman. 

2. Rai Bahadur Sanat Kumar 
Chatter] ee, 

3. Mr. A. Ahmad, I.C.S., Registrar, 
Bengal. 

BGMBAV. 

1. Mr. V. L. Mehta. 

Piwan Bahadur H. L* JPji* 


C.P. & BEBAB. 

1. Rao Bahadur R. M. Khare. 

2. Diwan Bahadur K. V. Brahma. 

3. Sir M. G. Deshpande. 

4. Rai Sahib tJdai Singh Bisen. 


Messrs. 


5. 

D. 

V. Rege, I.C.S 

6. 

H. 

S. Kamatu, X.C.S.. 

7. 

W. 

R. Puranik, B.A., LL.B. 

8. 

G. 

C. Mukhtyar, M.A, 

9. 

M. 

D. Shingru. 

10. 

K. 

Y. Mahajan. 

11 . 

S. 

N. Hardas. 

12. 

R. 

K. Vanna, 

13. 

S. 

B, Chandr^rya. 

14. 

D. 

A. .Pundalik. 

15. 

L. 

C. Jaini. 

16. 

B. 

M. Akhegaonkar. 

17. 

V. 

G. Kongo. 

18. 

D. 

G. Chitale. 

19. 

W. 

M. Huddar. 

20. 

P. 

Kodand Rao. 

21. 

R. 

S. G. K. Hardas 

22. 

M. 

A. Amraotkar. 

23. 

R. 

B. H. S. Munje. . 

24. 

Khan Bahadur M. E. R. Malak. 

25. 

R. 

S. M. H. Jo^dbir. 

26. 

Y. 

N. fialH B.A., LL.B. 

27. 

W. V. Deshpande. 

28. 

Seth Si. G. Bajaj. 



INDOEE. 


29. P. h, Gupta. 

30. K. G. Kamavisdar, 

31. A. K. Ghatpande. 

32. W. B. Lakhe. 

33. G. S. Bixit. 

BIHAE. 

Mr. V. M. Thakore, Honorary 
Secrecy, The Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banlss’ Association. 

ASSAM. 

. Maulvi Mushaheduddin Chau- 
dhury. 

COORG. 

Mr. K, C. Karumbayya. 

UNITED PROVINCES. 

1. Rai Sahib Dalip Mansingh. 

2. Pt. Raj Nath kimzru. 

3. Khair Sahib M. Murtaza Ali. 

SIND. 

Mr. Fatehchand Topandas. 

SECUNDERABAD. 

Mr. G. Lakshinarsu. 


Messrs. 

1. S. W. Fadnis. 

2. A. G. Sharma. 

3. N. G. Kothari. 

4. W. T. Karambelkar. 

5. A. G. Sherlekar, Registrar, 

MYSORE. 

M. Abddul Hukh, Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies; Mysore. 

KASHMIR. 

Mr. S. B. Magbul Almiad, 
Deputy Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Shrinagar. 

RESERVE BANK OF INDIA. 

1. Dr. B. K. Madan, Director of 
Research, Agricultural Credit 
Department. 

2. Rana Sher Jang Khan, Officer, 
Agricultural Credit Dept. 

JODHPUR. 

Mr. S. D. Ujwal, Registrar, 
Co-operative Societies. 

PATIALA. 

Sardar K. J. Khosla, Deputy 
Registrar. 


WELCOME ADRESS BY SIR MADHAORAO DESHPANDE, K.B.E., 
Chairman of the Reception Committee 
Brother Co-operators, 

It is a great privilege to me to have the honour of extending to you 
a very hearty welcome on behalf of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, five Divisional Institutes and other co- 
operative organisations and workers in the field of co-oporation in this 
Province to this the 5th All-India Conference of the Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Banks and Institutes’ Associations. Nobody is more conscious 
than myself of the fact thai it is at a great personal inconvenience and 
sacrifice that you have come over here to attend the conference, parti- 
cularly in these days of dearth of accoirnnodafion in the railways. 
Further, the season also is rather unfavourable to long journeys* To 
crown all, Nagpur is one of the hottest cities in the country and I do not 



know how best to make you comfortable. I, however, consider it a great 
compliment that many of you are visiting this Province for the third 
time, though you are gracing Nagpur with your presence for the first 
time. About 7 years ago you came to Amraoti for the 3rd Conference 
and in 1939, some of you were present at Jubbulpore for the joint sitting 
of the Standing Committees.^ 

Nagpur is the capital of this Province and I have no hesitation in 
saying that it is a capital in every sense of the term. Besides being the 
seat of Government, it is a centre of many activities— political, indus- 
trial and educational. The Nagpur University, which though only 19 years 
old, has made great strides. The Laxminarayan bequest, which is the 
most munificent donation of its kind, is expected to give a considerable 
fillip to the industrial progress of this Province. The High Court, which 
came Into existence in 1937, has lent an added status to the province and 
the building in which the court is housed has contributed to the glory of 
the city. The Nagpur Improvement Trust, which was established 
5 years ago is, according to some, an acquisition to Nagpur. Though not 
keeping pace v/ith other provinces in its onward march, I may submit 
that in certain matters our province has been a precursor of many re- 
forms. This province was the first in the field of ameliorative legislation 
affecting the agriculturists. There are also other organisations and 
movements of which this province has the honour to be the pioneer. 
Industrially, the Province is on its way to progress. The Empress MilK 
which is the most gigantic spinning and weaving work in India, had its 
origin in this city 65 years ago. Berar has been known for its cotton, 
and though it has fallen on evil days owing to the last post-war depres- 
sion and the present war, it is the most enlightened and leading part of 
the Province. As was observed by D. B. K. V. Brahma, Chairman of 
the Reception Committee of the 3rd Conference, Berar has provided this 
province with great administrators and publicists. Recently it has been 
the turn of other parts to play a similar role. One may with a certain 
amount of pride say that the Hon’ble Dr. E. Raghavendra Rao and 
Hon’ble Loknayak Bapuji Aney, who have adorned the seats of Executive 
Councillors in the Central Government, are from this Province. 

This Province is not without its historic back-ground and those who 
are interested in its cultural and political history will have enough' 
material for their study. The culture of this province is a combination of 
several influences. For want of time, I do not propose to go into the 
past history of the Province but even in comparatively recent times, we 
find several renowned scholars, particularly in Nagpur, who have made 
their mark on the cultural life of this province, There are some old 



families of historic origin in Nagpur who have survived the onslaughts 
of time and the descendants of Bhonslas and their chieftains also adorn 
this city. 

We are nieeting at a time when the war has cast its dark and dismal 
shadow over all countries and climes. The war is now practically near 
our door steps. While the fate of the whole world including India is 
thus hanging in balance, there is a ray of hope in the imminent prospect 
of the transfer of political power into the hands of Indian people. I am 
sure the transfer of real power will hold out vast possibilities of peaceful 
solution of the many problems that face us and I fervently hope that the 
negotiations going on at present in this connection at New Delhi will 
come to a successful end. 

During the last 7 years, this Province has been passing through very 
many vicissitudes in common with other provinces such as Bengal and 
Bihar. The greatest difficulty that this Province experienced, parti- 
cularly in Berar, was in respect of the repayment of deposits. The 
assets of some central banks, being locked up in lands received in lieu 
of recoveries, became frozen. The apex bank met the demands of these 
central banks for some time but it could not do so indefinitely. The crisis 
came to a head in 1938 when Government appointed a Committee under 
the chairmanship of Mr. P. B. Gole, an ex-Minister of the province, to 
consider the question in all its aspects. For various reasons considerable 
lime elapsed before Government published its conclusions on the Gole 
Committee’s report. Government issued a press communique in Septem- 
ber 1938 i.e., about a year after the Assembly Session which has appointed 
the Committee. In the meantime, nine banks in Berar had to suspend 
payments. This vexed problem was also referred to the joint session of 
the Standing Committees of the All-India Institutes and Provincial 
Banks in October 1939. As the proposals contained in this communique 
did not commend themselves to the interests primarily involved and as 
the problem itself had to some extent changed its shape owing to the out^ 
break of the. war. a fresh communique was issued by the Government in 
March 1940 together with the.C. P. and Berar Co-operative Societies 
(Amendment) Act. 1940. The Berar crisis had its repercussions on 
C. P. Banks and to-day the position is that 9 banks in Berar and 5 banks 
in the Central Provices have had to come under Section 42-B introduced 
by the above Act. The vety fact that among those banks that have come 
under Section 42-B there are 4 banks whose realizable assets are enough 
to pay 16 annas in the rupee of the principal shows that they had enough 
inherent strength in them. Others can pay from annas 6 to 15. It may 
be further added that out of 14 banks that had suspended payment^ the 
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arrangements with their creditors of 7 banks in Berar and all the five of 
the Central Provinces have been confirmed by the Registrar. 

With a few variations there are some common features in all the 
schemes of rehabilitation adopted so far by the central banks. They 
are the conciliation of loans due by members of societies on the basis of 
their repaying capacity, repa^/ment of the conciliated amounts by annual 
instalments not exceeding 20, absence of any claim of creditors on the 
assets of the banks after 20 years, surrender of lands by members to 
banks with an option to repurchase them and Government guarantee of 
interest at 3 per cent or 2 per cent on the conciliated amounts. In this 
crisis the apex bank has not, and could not, come out unscathed and I 
think that it will have to suffer a loss of about 12 lakhs of rupees in this 
connection. I can only conclude this part of the story by saying that if our 
Government could have possibly been as liberal as those of some other 
Provinces, we would not have cut such a sorry figure of ourselves. I 
have every S3;'mpathy for the depositors who have suffered. They may, 
however, take comfort in the fact that we are trying to do our level best 
in the matter. I am, however, thankful to Government that they have 
permitted the Provincial Bank to explore new avenues of business. The 
Provincial Bank has opened as many as 7 pay ofSces in towns which 
afforded scope for inland exchange and other commercial business and I 
am glad to say that inspite of the competition of commercial hanks, we 
have secured good business so far. This will enable us to increase our 
income to some extent, but to weather the storm fully we expect guidance 
from illustrious co-operators like you who have varied experience and 
knowledge of co-operative affairs. I, however, take this opportunity to 
express my gratitude to the Hon’ble Sir Geoffrey Burton, Financial 
Adviser to H. E. the Governor, who is m charge of co-operation for his 
valuable help in solving some of our difficulties. We are also equally 
indebted to our worthy Registrar, Mr. Rege, whose amiability and accom- 
modative spirit have always stood us in good stead. Our friend and ex- 
Registrar, Mr. G. S. Bhalja, who is Finance Secretary now has been ever 
willing to offer his advice and guidance in our critical moments. 

Though the general position of the movement in the province has 
been shaken by the recent crisis, the banl:s in Chhattisgarh division stand 
out as a shining example of what co-operation can do even in these 
critical days. I caiwpeafc with confidence that these banks are institu- 
tions of which we can well be proud and the credit for this state of affairs 
goes to my friends: Pt. W. B. Lakhe, R. S. S. C. MitrS: R. S. U. S. 
Bisen and Mr. Ratnakar Jha. Some of the banks in the other parts of 
the Province, too^ are soimd* The recent amendment to the C. P, 
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Tenancy Act, which allows co-operative societies to sell occupancy lands 
for recovery of their nionej^s advanced before the introduction of the 
Act and to take such lands in mortgage as security for future loans which 
advantages are not enjoyed by the ordinary creditors, is expected to give 
a fillip to the movement in that part of the Province. Prices of land have 
appreciably gone up in Berar in view cf war conditions and this is sure 
to improve the position of the banks in that division. If, therefore, 
appears to me that we have definitely turned the corner and that we can 
confidently expect to have better times for the Co-operative Movement 
in the future, especially if we learn aright the lessons taught by the 
recent crisis in the Movement. 

Now turning to the land mortgage movement in which sphere we 
rank third in importance in the whole of India, I regret to say that it has 
not been making any headway for various reasons among which the 
operation of the debt relief courts is the principal one. We have taken 
the Madras movement for oui' ideal; but howsoever we may try to expand 
the business, we have not been able to reach our proper stature although 
8 years have passed. The prices of cotton have reached such a rock 
bottom level that even the Berarees, who are known for their heavy 
liabilities, have not thought it advisable to approach us for the liquidation 
of their debts. This shows that their repaying capacity has been con- 
siderably reduced and inspite of the concessional system of repayments 
envisaged by land mortgage banking, they do not have the inclination to 
come to us. 

A word is necessary about crop loan financing. The Provincial 
Bank has been ever ready to advance loans to members of primary 
societies for meeting their agricultural needs; but unfortunately the 
response has been rather poor so far. It is, however expected that tlie 
demand for such loans v/ill increase in the near future as rehabilitation 
enquiries are now practically over and as the agriculturists cannot usually 
get accommodation from other sources in view of the recent debt legis- 
lations. 

Before I resume, I owe an apology to you for having taxed your 
patience with a tiresome story of our provincial problems; hut this is all 
that I could at the most do in respect of Ihe co-op®cative problems. The 
problems of All-India concern have been embodied in the agenda of the 
Conference and our worthy President whose capacity for dealing with 
such problem^ is widely known will acquaint you with some of them. 
Further, it is none of my business to anticipate your conclusions on 
momentous issues . It is only in my power to offer you my humble recep- 





tion, and I request you to accept it in a brotherly spirit. We are aware 
of our short-comings, but I solicit your generosity to overlook them. As 
I said in the beginning, you favoured us with your company at con- 
siderable inconvenience and I am grateful to you for it. I do not want to 
come between you and the expert advice which you are expecting from 
the President. Welcoming you once again from the bottom of my heart, 
I now request the President to declare the Conference open. 

After concluding his welcome address, Sir M. G. Deshpande said: — 

The Hon'hle Mr. V, Raraadas Pantulu has expressed regret at his 
inability to attend the Conference for reasons of health. I received a 
telegram from him which reads as follows: ‘‘Health prevents attendance. 
Sending Manager, Presidential Address. Wish Comerence success.” 


MESSAGES TO THE CONFERENCE. • 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan, Secretary of the All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association said: — shall now read some of 
the messages received both from official and non-official co-operators. I 
do not propose to take yom* time by reading ali of them. I shall simply 
read four of them, which are important. 

1. Message from His Excellency the Governor, Central Provinces 

and Berar, 

It gives me great pleasure to welcome to Nagpur the 5th All-India 
Conference of Co-operative Institutes and Provincial Co-operative 
Banks, The Co-operative movement in this province has had a 
chequered histoi-y which has necessitated a scheme of rehabilitation 
concerning the results of which it is as yet too early to speak. The deli- 
berations of this Conference, it is hoped, will be helpful in tackling the 
various problems which are confronting the movement in this province. 
In particular the guidance available from this Conference of Institutes on 
the question of improving the members of primary societies in co-opera- 
tive principles should be most valuable as it is obvious that the success 
of the movement depends upon the extent to which the members of pri- 
mary societies realise theii* responsibilities and play their role in a truly 
co-operative spirit. I trust that this Conference will also open up new 
avenues for co-operators to serve the rural population of the country at 
this juncture when agricultural economics play such an important part 
in the war ejff ort and when a sound structure of savings and investments 



is needed in order to prevent inflation of prices. I wish the Conference 
every success. 

2. Message from Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. 

‘^Generalissimo Chianrj Kai-shek directs me to acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of February 18th and to say that he wishes all success for 
the Fifth All-India Co-operative Conference to be held at Nagpur in 
Easter Holidays on the 4th and 5th April, 1942. 

“China has made much progress in the organisation of Industrial 
Co-operative Societies and wishes that your country will attain equal 
success.’’ 

3. Message from the Secretary to the Government of India, Department 
of Education, Health and Lands, New Delhi 

“On the occasion of the Fifth All-India Co-operative Conference I 
am happy to send my best wishes to all co-operators present for the 
success of the Conference. May their joint labours result in benefits for 
the cause they are meeting to serve.” 

4. Message from Sir Te Vijayaraghavacharya, Prime Minister. 

Udaipur State. 

1 am glad to hear that the Fifth All-India Co-operative Conference 
will be held at Nagpur during the Easter Holidays. I am sorry that 
other preoccupations preclude my attendance, but I wish every success 
to the Conference. The movement is of vital interest to Indian rural 
welfare and must have the support of everybody interested in the econo- 
mic welfare of the countryside. 

5. Message from Mr. V. Shiva Ram, M,A.i PhD., (Harvard) F.R. 

His. S., Professor and Head of the Department of Economics, 
Lucknow University, Lucknow. ^ 

“The future of the world will be decided on the principle and basis 
of Co-operation instead of the present practice of conflict and competi- 
tion not only in our national life, but in the new world order and 
internatioal ^organisation. The vast experience of the co-operative 
movement within India and abroad will be a beacon light and guide in 
the solution of our social, economic and post war problems. If we really 
practice the principles of co-operation, we will certainly see harmoni- 



ous relationships all round, such as harmony in the family, community 
and the nation. The principle of co-operation, if practised with sincerety 
and honesty, will pave the way for world peace, securing contentment 
in the community of nations and good-will among men. I go further when 
I say that this co-operative principle will provide the basis for the solu- 
tion of our communal problem in India, if given an honest trial! 

I wish the Fifth All-India Co-operative Conference all success and 
hope that it will give the right lead to co-operators in India in the solu- 
tion of our national and international problems at this critical juncture in 
the history of India and the world.” 


6. Message from Dr, L, K. Ryder, MA., Ph.D., C.l.E,, Chairma^i, 
Department of Economics, Muslim University, Aligarh. 

‘Co-operation and not competition is the law of life. Co-operation 
improves, competition worsens the inner texture of human beings. By 
reason of long and bilte" experience, faith in co-operation is now incrcos- 
ing and in conflict diminishing. If in our country, castes, classes, com- 
munities co-operated not merely in tlie economic but in all fields of human 
endeavour, what an elevation of planes and what an example to the rest 
of the world we mild and meek Indians would be.” 

7. Message from Mr. L E. Jones, I.C.S., Registrar, Co-operative 
Societies, Punjab and Delhi Provinces, and Director, Rural 

Reconstruction, Punjab, Lahore. 

“I send my good wishes for the success of the Conference ” 

8. Extract of message from the Registrar, Co-operative Societies, 

Ajmer-Merwara, Ajmer. 

“I heartily wish the Conference every success and offer my sincere 
thanks for the invitation so kindly extended to me.” 

9. Extract of the Message from Khan Ghulam Mohd. Khan Niazi, 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, N.W.F.P., Peshawar. 

“I wish the Conference a success and hope that it will give a lead in 
maintaining the spirit, the movement needs at this juncture to uphold the 
cause of humanity and unite all the peoples to help in creating a new 
world order, based upon the co-operative principles of free association, 
democratic government and equitable distribution of all tile resources of 
the earth.” 
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10. Extract of the message from Mr. M. H. Hussain, M.A„ LC,S., 
Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Assam. 

“I wish the Conference every success and hope that coming off as it 
does at a time when opposing political systems and ideologies are at war 
with each other, it will do something worth while by calling attention to 
the importance of a movement which will continue to be beneficial to 
the masses, whatever form of Government may prevail in the world, and 
which will, in fact, be needed more than ever when our disorganised 
soccio-economic order comes to be recommended.” 


11. Message from the Jammu and Kashmir Co-operative Institute, 
Jammu (Kashmir State ) . 

“The economic emancipation of the agricultural class and the organi- 
sation of subsidiary industry as a help and asset to the peasantry are 
some of the achievements of the co-operative movement. The scope for 
the extension of such ejfforts is immense. India’s problems are vast. 
The Jammu and Kashmir Co-operative Institute wishes every success to 
the valuable efforts of the Conference and pray that may posterity feel 
proud of the laudable work done by your movement.” 


12. Message frcypi the Indore Premier Co-operative Bank, Indore. 

“The Bank wishes the Conference all success, and hopes that it will 
be useful in suggesting lines of development of the country, on co-opera- 
tive lines.” 


Dewan Bahadur K, V. Brahma, who was requested by the Reception 
Committee to read the address of the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu, 
observed: — 

“Brother Co-operators: By now you are acquainted with the reason 
for the absence of the Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu, We are very sorry that he 
is unable to read the address, which he would have himself delivered 
here. I do not consider myself a fit deputy for the Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu, 
but as a co-operator I cannot shirk the responsibility that falls upon me 
and therefore with your consent I beg to read the address which the 
Hon’ble Mr. Pantulu would have delivered. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS BY THE HON’BLE MR. V. RAMADAS 

PANTULU 


Dear comrades in co-operative service, 

It is a matter of the deepest regret to me that in spite of my earnest 
effort I am not able to be amidst you to-day and to convey to you in 
person my sincere thanks for the honour you have done 
me by asking me to preside over this Joint Conference of the two All- 
India Co-operative Associations. I take it as a token of your appreci- 
ation of my humble services, and there can be no higher reward for a 
worker in any sphere of public life or natioiial activity than the recog- 
nition of his services by his fellow workers and those whom he tried to 
serve. In the evening of my life nothing gives me more satisfaction and 
pleasui’e than the thought that I have been able to retain the confidence 
and affection of my comrades in co-operative service in the several Pro- 
\dnces and States of India, in spite of my many failings in serving them. 

Post-War Reconstruction and Co-operation 

We are meeting at the most critical period in the political and 
economic history of India. The old political structure and economic 
order are well nigh in the melting pot For the first time in the chroni- 
cles of the Imperialisms of the world, ever since the dawn of history, an 
accredited einissary of an imperialistic power has been sent out to a 
country ruled as a dependency without any pretence to political or 
economic freedom. Whatever may be the final outcome of the mission 
of Sir Stafford Cripps, it may be taken to be a definite recognition of the 
fact that the old order can no longer be sustained under the severe impact 
or onslaught of new world forces and currents of national life in India. 
India is determined to become free politically and economically and 
play her proper role in the future world order, and nothing can stand in 
the way of achieving her will. It is, perhaps, too early to predict with 
any approach to precision the effect of the war economy on our national 
life or the nature of the many readjustments we shall be called upon to 
make in our socio-economic structure in the process of post war recon- 
struction. One thing, however, is certain; the fundamental principles 
on which such readjustments and reconstruction will proceed will be 
co-operative in character. In essence the co-operative ideals of better 
and more equal opportunities in life to aU sections of the people and a 
more equitable and rational distribution of wealth, commodities and goods 
produced by national effort will have to be accepted. I confident 
that the efforts of international co-operators to convert the world to their 
irresistible economic doctrine will bear fruit, and every one of us will 
2 
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kave reason to feel that he or she has not lived and v/orked in vain, how- 
ever humble the part played by one may be. 

I have indicated briefly, in my introduction to the Year-Book and 
Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942, the potentialities of co-operation 
in the reorganisation of our peasants and workers. There are more 
thinkers and statesmen in the world to-day who are prepared to admit, 
as they have never done before, that ‘ho-operation” is a better alterna- 
tive to the solution of problems connected with national re-construction, 
to any other system that has been tried hitherto or may be suggested. 
Co-operative method alone can help us to effectively raise the slandard 
of living of the people and bring about a genuine change in their outlook 
on life. Under capitalist economy we have been taught to believe that 
there was over-production of commodities and goods while, as a matter 
of fact, half the population of the world is underfed and insufficiently 
clothed. Co-operators consistently held the view that swollen stocks were 
due not to lack of demand but the ineffectiveness of the demand., 
which means the lack of purchasing power among those who are most 
in need of even the elementary necessities of life — ^food and clothing. 
There is, therefore, no escape from national planning 
with a new angle of vision both in the structure of production and 
distribution on the basis of all round social and economic 
justice, or in other words, in accordance with the principles and practice 
of co-operation. Whatever may be the ultimate form of India’s political 
constitution we must, therefore, continue to strive to make our voluntary 
co-operative organisation an inseparable paii: of our rural and urban 
economy. We, co-operators, believe that while the economic system is 
the foundation, the political system is the superstructure. If we have an 
xmdying faith in these ideals and continue to preach them till we compel 
their acceptance by those who will be responsible for the post war recon- 
struction, our contribution to nation building will not only be of a 
permanent and lasting character but will also help to hasten the transfer 
of political and economic power and control into people’s hands from 
oligarchies and capitalist-ridden Governments. So, let me repeat the 
advice given by an eminent co-operator: “Build co-operatives in order to 
build democracy.” 

The question how far this second world war has actually affected the 
co-operative movement in India has not so far been examined carefully. 
But taking everything together it may be said that our institutions have 
on the whole not been adversely affected by the war. It may be prema- 
ture to venture any opinion as to what would happen to our co-operative 
institutions if India is to become an active theatre of war, which God 
forbid. I am sure that I shall be faithfully echoing the sentiments of this 
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Conference, if I say that it is our earnest hope that Britain and her Allies 
will be able to overcome the dark force of aggression and that the fortunes 
of the war will turn in Britain’s favour before our enemies are able to 
set foot on the soil of this country. 

The question of scorched earth policy is very much in the forefront 
now. To my knowledge co-operators nowhere in the world view with 
equanimity the destruction of property or concerns built or acquired at 
considerable cost and after generations of effort. We, as co-operators, 
must impress on the Government that the scorched earth policy will be 
detrimental to the true interests of India, which in many respects differs 
from Russia and other western countries where such policy is advocated. 
In any case those who have been over-emphasising the benefits of large- 
scale industrialisation on western model may have to concede that scorch- 
ed earth policy will have more disastrous effects on such structure of 
industrial production, than it will have on the structure of national pro- 
duction planned on a programme not merely of large scale industrialisa- 
tion but also on the development of agriculture and cottage industries, so 
as to make villages as self-sufficient as possible even under the new 
world conditions. While industrial plants may be completely destroyed 
and remain so for years, by the pursuit of scorched earth policy, agricul- 
ture and rural industries will not be affected to the same extent. Though 
the burning of a year’s harvest may result in a shortage of food for the 
season it may improve the productivity of the soil for the next crop. In 
any case it will not sterilise the soil. Same is the case with the consump- 
tion of goods and wealth produced by the rural labourer and the handi- 
crafts-man in his day-to-day life. These considerations will at least serve 
as a corrective to over-emphasis on large-scale industrialisation in all 
spheres of national economy as the main solution of India’s economic 
problems. 


Phogress of the Co'^operative Mo\^ement 

In my address to the Joint Session of the Standing Committees of the 
Associations held at Bombay, I gave a brief resume of the measures in 
progress for the rehabilitation of the movement in certain Provinces. 
Since then no tangible advance has been made in giving practical shape 
to those measures. With the exit of popular Governments in the 
majority of the Provinces, political pre-occupations of a pressing 
character in Provinces where the ministries are still functioning and with 
the financial stringency brought about by the war, it is perhaps not pos- 
sible to expect any effective drive from the provincial a<lfiiimstratioiis. 
I have no later information about the progress of the rehabilitation 
schemes and programmes in the various Provinces and States than what 
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is embodied in tbe Year-Book just published. The separation of Orissa 
from Bihar has not resulted in any improvement of the movement in 
Orissa. The idea of establishing a Provincial Bank for Orissa is for tbe 
present put in cold storage. In the meantime the two Central Banks in 
•South Orissa, namely those at Aska and Berhampur, still remain affiliat- 
ed to the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank and receive some limited 
financial assistance. A vigorous drive to disaffiliate these two banks 
from the Madras Provincial Co-operative Bank, which was much 
in evidence recently, seems to have somewhat abated in fury for reasons 
which it is not necessary to mention here. The central banks in North 
Orissa and the societies affiliated to them depend on the Provincial 
Government for finance to their members. The position in Orissa is on 
the whole very depressing. 

In Bihar the scheme sanctioned, after prolonged enquiries, hy the 
Provincial Government on the 15th April 1941 and a summary of which 
appeared in the Indian Co-operative Review is still in its preparatory 
stages. In Central Provinces and Berar the enquiries relating to the 
central banks have not yet been completed. So far, eight central banks 
have been tackled and four more are being tackled. The Instructions foi 
Rehabilitation enquiries and for implementing the rehabilitation proposals 
are carefully and elaborately drawn up and are likely to prove helpful. 
But I am constrained to say that the whole process has been too slow and 
that in the meantime further deterioration of the movement may make 
the scheme out of date. In Bengal, I regret to say that there is no evid- 
ence of any move even to the extent that we notice in Central Provinces 
and Berar and in Bihar. Things are stagnant and the movement is 
deteriorating rapidly. So, on the whole the outturn of rehabilitation pro- 
grammes is poor and the outlook not very hopeful or encouraging. 
I hope and trust that the provincial administrations will realise that co- 
operative organisations will prove to be real and efficacious aids to stimu- 
late production of goods and agricultural products which are essential not 
only for war effort but also to meet the requirements of the people in re- 
gard to food, clothing and other necessaries of life. So, the provincial 
administrations will benefit the regions in their charge if they devote a 
little more time and energy and allot adequate funds for the resuscita- 
tion of co-operative inctitutions. 

In Madras a Committee on Co-operation was appointed in 1939 by 
the late Congress Government. The Committee submitted its report 
an year ago,^in the middle of 1940, some months after the Congress Gov- 
ernment went out of office. I may at once state that the present provin- 
cial administration in Madras practically rejected almost every useful and 
well-considered recommendation of the Committee. The Registrar in 
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his latest administration report (for the year ended 30“6~1941) devoted 
a paragraph to setting out the decisions of the Government on the report. 
Beyond stating that the recommendations of the Committee on various 
vital matters have been “rejected” or “not accepted”, no attempt has 
been made to explain why the recommendations of the Committee have 
been dealt with in this manner or to justify the action of the Government, 
It is impossible in an address like this to deal either with the recom- 
mendations in question or with the decisions of the Government thereon. 
While rejecting almost all vital recommendations of the Committee, the 
Government made a number of additions to, or modifications of, the rules 
framed under the Madras Co-operative Societies^ Act, which not only 
make radical departure in the policy hitherto pursued by the Government 
in that Province but also provide for much larger scope for official control 
and interference. So, the method adopted in dealing with the Com- 
mittee’s report is mainly one of executive legislation under rule making 
power at a time v/hen the legislature did not function and even normal 
facilities for interpellating the Government on the issues involved were 
non-existent. I feel that the rule making powers under the Co-operative 
Societies’ Acts in force in various Provinces should be more pre- 
cisely defined and provision made to give the legislature an opportunity 
to examine the rules framed by the executive with power to veto or 
modify them whenever the legislature feels it necessary or expedient to 
do so. 

The net result of the action of the Madras Government on the report 
is to considerably enlarge the official control over the movement and make 
departmental interference with the working and internal management of 
co-operative institutions almost a normal feature of co-operative law and 
order in Madras. My remarks, in general, in regard to the role played by 
the official agencies in my Bombay address to the Standing Committees 
last year have been the subject of some bitter and acrimonious contro- 
versy in the Province of Madras; but I now find some of those who were 
particularly emphatic in disapproving the references in my Bombay 
speech have themselves come to realise the effects and complain of 
interference after having experiences of it, by no means pleasant. I not 
only adhere to what I said in Bombay on the last occasion, but it shall 
be my endeavour to utilise such little energy and time that I may still 
be able to devote for the reform of the movement, particularly for bring- 
ing home to the Provincial Gk)vernments the need to rewrite the Co- 
operative Societies’ Acts on truly co-operative principles and to so ad- 
minister those Acts as to ensure the essentially popular^and democratic 
character of the movement. So long as the responsibility for the proper 
working of the institutions is laid on the shoulders of non-officials and vast 
pnd detailed powers of direction and control oyer the movement are vest- 
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In conclusion 1 wisix to repeat what I have said in my introduction to 
the year-book in this connection. The success of planned co-operation de- 
pends on the efforts of men and women educated and trained in true co- 
operative ideals and methods and suitably equipped for the task of preach- 
ing those ideals and methods to the masses so as to bring about a change 
in their outlook on life and their standard of living. In other words our 
workers must have the requisite missionary spirit if they are to be 
genuinely engaged in the promotion of the co-operative movement and 
in carrying its life giving message to the doors of those who are waiting 
to receive it. Cannot our two Associations start a ‘^Co-operative Service 
League” for the spread of the gospel of co-operation so that it may per- 
meate the lives of the peasants and workers? 

After reading the Presidential Address Dewan Bahadur Brahma 
said: — ^“Gentlemen, now you have to elect a President to conduct the 
proceedings.” 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khau.— ‘T propose Dewan 
Bahadur to preside over the Conference.” 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana . — ‘T second it”. 

Dewan Bahadur Brahma was elected President of the Conference 
unanimously and as the House permitted commencing the business 
session of the Conference as there was time, selected items of tb.e Agenda 
of the Conference were taken up for discussion. 

DISCUSSION OF ITEMS ON THE AGENDA 

Item No. 8 of the Agenda.— “Resolved that as the price of cloth has gone up 
considerably causing much distress among the poorer and middle classes, owing to 
the fact that the weaving mills In the country are not in a position to supply all 
the requirements of the people, as these are busy in producing clothes for war 
purposes, for which big orders have been received by them from Government, the 
Government should make all earnest endeavour to increase the production of cloth 
in the country and encourage the formation of hand-spinners and weavers societies 
on a co-operative basis all over the country by giving adequate Jinancial help for 
their successful working.” 

Mr. A. G. Shama, Indore.— I propose that the words ‘Governments of Pro* 
Vinces and States’ Oe substituted for ‘Government.’ 

President.— Government obviously means the Central, Provincial or State 
Govenment.” Referring to the mover he asked:— “Bo you think that the mill® 
should see to the several needs of the Government and the Spinners and weavers' 
Societies to tlie needs of tlie people,” 
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Fandit liaj Nath Kumru, Agra.—J^ecause I ain interested in industrial eo« 
operation and connected with the working of some of such societies directly I see 
that producers’ societies have very little chance of success, unless the Government 
supply raw materials at controlled prices. Mere iinaxicial assistance for the forma- 
tion of such societies will not do. So I propose that the words financial and other 
help necessary be used in the place of ‘Financial help’. 

Kai Bahadur Sana! Kuiuai* Chatterji, (Bengal). — I submit that a sub-commitieo 
be formed to discuss and frame resolutions before they are brought before the House 
for discussion, as was done on previous occasions. 

President.— Every delegate will have a chance now to discuss the draft resolu- 
tions of the agenda as Liiey are. 

Kai Bahadur S.anat Kumar Chatterji.— Even if the resolutions are redrafted by 
the sub-committee, every delegate will have a chance to discuss them. 

President.— We should, I think, proceed with the items on the agenda as they 
arc. — 

The resolution was passed with the ainendinents suggested:— 

Kesoluiion No. 1.— Resolved that as the pnee oj cioui has gone up considerably 
causing much distress among the poorer and midclle classes, owing to the jact that 
the weaving mills in the country o.re not in a position to supply all the requirements' 
oJ the people^ as these are busy in producing cloth for war purposes for which bigj 
orders have been received uy them from the Government, the Governments of Pro- 
vinces and States should earnestly endeavour io increase the production of cloth in the 
country and encourage the formation of hapd spinners and weavers societies on co- 
operative basis all over the country by giving adequate financial and other help 
necessary for their successful working. 

Item No. 15, — ^In view of the fact that the co-operative movement 
needs urgent expansion and a number of district and central banks find it diflicuit to 
organise and finance new societies due to lack of funds, resolved that Govermnent be 
requested to order various public bodies like die Muncipal and District Boards etc., 
to deposit their funds with those financially strong co-operative institutions which 
may be recommended for tliis purpose by the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. As 
1 security for such deposits the Banks should pledge their gilt-edged securities 
vith the Government or public bodies concerned proportionate to the deposits which 
they may get,” 

Kai Saheb Dalip Mansingh (U.P.)m moving the above said.— In my province 
a number of Central and District Banks are finding it extremely difficult to finance 
new societies. In these days of war the public are shy of investing more funds 
with co-operative societies. The local bodies such as Municipal Committees and 
District Boards have generally large sums of money in tlie Government treasuries 
and they take them from time to time. So they do not need all that money 
immediately. If this money is kept with financially strong district and central 
banks, I think the money will be quite safe and we will get a sufficiently large sum 
to carry on the business of expansion of co-operative societies, "^ith this view I 
place this subject for discussion before you and I think you wiU have no objection in 
passing this resolution > 

3 
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Mir. N. Satyanarayana (Madras).— The last three lines regarding the deposit 
of gilt-edged securities by co-operative banks in the draft resolution be deleted. 

Mr. A. G. Sharma (Indore).— I submit that ‘Goveniments of Provinces and 
States be used instead of ‘Government’. 

Mr. A. G. Sherkeiar, (Indore).— The mover of the resolution has ponited out 
that these institutions are not enjoying die confidence of the public. 

Mr, N. Satyanarayana,— No. They arc enjoying public confidence. 

WIr. A. G. Shcrlckar, (Indore).— And they are feeling shortage of fluids for 
expanding business. I really fail to understand how institutions like iiistricl 
Boards and Municipalities would be inclined to deposit their funds with such banks, 
it their condition is bad for certain. I do not thmk they will. If their condition is 
good, there is no need for a resolution like this. It is suggested that the Govern- 
ment Securities may be placed with the financer from whom wc have taken 
money. It is not a business:, proposition at all. Unless we create public confidence 
in these institutions, I do not see any use of such a resolution being moved in a 
conference like this. 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana. — ^Here in this resolution nothing is said about ine lack 
of confidence. Take the case where the Govermnent ordered that ceidial baiik3 
should not accept deposits. It is a fact that there were sometimes surplus funds. 
But now, after the expansion cf the movement, we want funds— more funds. We 
have already made this year, a loan of nearly a crore of rupees on pledge of produce. 
This G. 0. is standing in our way. The District Boards and Municipalities have 
got long term money especially provident and other funds. They can deposit and 
help for the resuscitation of the movement. The District Boards and Municipalities 
are allowed to deposit their money in land mortgage debentures for 20 years. Why 
not they allow the local bodies to keep their funds with the central banks? Why 
do the Government allow the surplus funds of municipalities, etc., to be kept 
elsewhere where they are not getting even 1 per cent interest. The co-operative 
movement will absorb all money. I second this resolution. This only will help 
the banks. 

Sir M. G. Deshpande, (Nagpur).— As regards the experience of our Central 
Provinces, the Government have permitted the Provincial Bank to accept these 
deposits and have allowed the local bodies also to deposit their surpluses in the Pro- 
vincial Bank. Instead of asking the Government to permit local bodies to deposit 
their money in central banks, it is advisable at tliis stage to allow the local bodies 
deposit their funds in Provincial Banks. In every Province you have an apex 
bank. You generally borrow from the apex bank for financing your societies. So 
there is no harm in doing this. Now* at this present Jxincture there are certain 
provinces where people have lost confidence in central banks, on account of this crisis, 
As such it is advisable to ask the Government to allow the local bodies to invest 
then' funds with the Provincial Bank. 

Mr. B. Venkataratnam, (Madras).— I know only the conditions in Madras. Up 
to 5 or 6 years Mck in Madras all the surpluses used to be invested by District Boards 
in the local central banks. But then file Government, seeing the failrure of 
practice in some central banks in some other province (a voice; in Burma) passed an 
order to the effect that no funds of local bodies should be deposited with central 
banks. They amended their order to the effect that the District Boards and Munici** 
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polities could invest with central baiiks only to the extent of their share capital. 
Share capital is their own money. Tlie Government vrere not pleased with that 
and recently passed another ordei excluding provident fund acctunulations from the 
scope of such deposits. Provident fmid accumulation is a permanent investment. 
But with the passmg of the G.O. it has become a difficult problem for us. We 
were getting Government deposits also for three years from District Boards. As 
regards confidence of the public, they will never approach any central bank, 
unless they have confidence. Wherever they have got confidence in any central or 
district bank the local bodies have invested their funds with the permission of 
the Registrar. In some provinces the Registrars wanted to allow the local bodies to 
deposit their fuiids with the banl^s, but their hands were tied down by the Govern- 
ments. As all money of the local bodies, such as district boards and municipal 
committees, is public money, it should go to public banks. 

Mr. W. Zaman, (Bengal).— Our Registrar addi'essed the Government to permit 
the investment of funds of not only the municipalities and district boards, but also 
other institutions which require Government permission to invest funds. In Bengal 
we found this difficulty. The Dacca University wanted to invest with the Bengal 
Provincial Bank. But as the Government did not permit it the amount could not 
be obtained by the Bank. I therefore suggest that the resolution may be amended 
to read as Various public bodie.s like the Municipal District Boards Univer- 
sities etc.^ 

The President.— If the Registrar recommends a certain central bank, he does it 
as Registrar but has no personal responsibility. However, when a deposit is placed 
with the recommendation of the Registrar, the Governmenf s responsibility to return 
the deposits becomes stronger 

Mr. J. G. Ehandari. (Punjab).— In the Punjab no Government Orders are 
necessary. The Regisirar and the Financial Adviser fx the amount of deposits 
that each bank can receive, say to the tune of Rs. 2 lakhs. It is entirely a question 
of ourselves. Each Bank is authorised to take deposits up to the amount fixed. 
No doubt there have been some difficulties recently on accoimt of the war. 

Mr. ¥. N. Ballal, (Nagpur).— In my opinion the words ‘lack of funds’ should 
be replaced by lack of adequate funds.’ 

Rai Bahadur Sanat Kumar Chalterji, (Bengal).— If that be so in some Provinces, 
similar permission should be given to banks in other Provinces. Supporting the 
resolution I suggest the following addition;— “as is the case in some Provinces 
and States.” 

The resolution was passed with the amendments. 

Resolution No. 2.— lit of the fact that the co^operaUve movement needs 

urgent expansion and a number of district and central hanks find it difficult to 
organise and finance new societies due to lack of adequate funds, resolved that Pro- 
vincial and State Governments he requested to permit various public bodies like the 
Muncipal and District Boards and Universities etc,, to deposit their funds with those 
financially strong co-^opersithe institutions which may he recommended for this 
purpose hy the Registrar Co-operative Societies, as is the case in some Provinces 
and States. 
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Item No 16 (a). —With a view to encourage members of co-operative societies 
to purchase cattle of improved bi'eed from good breeding centres and with a view 
to get back cows and buffaloes of improved varieties, which are disposed off at very 
low prices after lactation period at big cities like Calcutta, resolved that Govern- 
ment be requested to order the railway companies to allow special concession to co- 
operative societies, in case they get a wagon load of such cattle at a time. 

Kai Saheb Dalip Mansingh, (UP) moving the resolution said:— I do not speak 
on this subject from any religious point of view. I want to place before this House 
the few facts I know. When I happened to be at Calcutta, I saw very big number 
of cattle for sale and I learnt that they were sold to butchers. I do not speak for 
any particular province. This is a great question. I know that the Government are 
making efforts to improve the breed of cattle, but it is very costly to maintain cattle 
after their lactation period is over. So the general practice in cities is that they 
are sold at a very low price after their utility is lowered. In case Government allow 
some concession to co-operative societies, which may order for a sufficiently large 
number of cattle at cheaper prices, and also send them back to rearing tracts after 
lactation the breed of cattle will improve. So in very big cities we can arrange these 
cattle to he sent to places where they are wanted after lactation period. In thla 
way the work of the Government for the improvement of breed will have great 
expansion. 

Mr. A. G. Sharma, (Indore).— The term cattle should include sheep. In 
India there are many people who do not own lands. There are labourers working 
for wages. If they get a unit of 50 herd of sheep with good rams, they can get a 
fine fleece after the third generation. The price is handsome, for instance Rs. 18 
per maund. If the fleece be of improved variety it will fetch Rs. 50 per maund. 
So I suggest the insertion of the word ‘sheep’ in the resolution along with cattle. 

The following resolutioiywas then carried. 

Resolution No. 3.— With a view to encourage mewhers oj co-operative Societies 
to purchase cattle and sheep of improved breed from good breeding centres and with 
a view to transport cows arid' buffaloes and sheep of improved varieties which are 
disposed off at very low pirces after their utility is lowered, at big cities like Calcutta^ 
resolved that Government be requested to introduce special concessional railway 
rates to co-operative sodeties. 

At this stage the President closed the morning session. 

The delegates assembled again at 2 p.m. for the afternoon session for transact- 
ing business. 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan pointed out that it was customary at 
the Conference that every delegate should introduce himself. This was duly done, 

Item No. 17. (a) Resolved that Government be requested to allow total re- 
mission or reduction in irrigation charges in case the crops of cultivators are totally 
destroyed or suffer considerable damage by inadequate supply or lack of supply of 
canal water at the proper time. 

(b) Resolffed further that there ought to be at least one non-official repre- 
sentative of the co-operative societies in the Divisional or District Canal Committees 
constituted by the Government, to safeguard the interest of the members of co- 
operative societies, 
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Mr. Dalip Mawsisigli, (U.P.) the mover of the resolution saidt—The resolution 
is quite plain. It is the practice in my part of the Province for the Canal Officers 
to collect much money without any regard for the condition of crops and whether 
they supply water or not tc the agriculturists. The result is that cultivators are 
badly treatd by Canal Officers. Everything is realised and nothing is produced. 
In U. P. there are some Canal Committees, but such Committees have no life in 
them. If co-operative banks are interesled in the welfare of the cultivators, it is 
necessary that representath^es of co-operative societies should be on these Com- 
mittees. 

Sir M. G. Deshpaiide.— In my opinion, there is no use of discussing this resolu- 
tion here. For, whenever crops fail, Government reduce land revenue. If the 
agriculturists approach the Government, they can get the remission where desired. 
It is the duty of the sufferer to approach the Govermnent. What is the use of 
moving such a resolution in a Co-operaivc Conference? 

Mr. A. G. Sliarma.— Unfortunately our agriculturists belong to the voiceless class 
of poor people, not to think of making any representation at aU. The Government no 
doubt is very sympathetic. It is in the interest of the agriculturists as a whole that 
this resolution has to be passed. 

Sir M. G. Deshpande.— It has nothing to do v/ith co-operation. 

Pt. Eaj Nath Kunzru.— The resolution has a lot to do with co-operation. As a 
matter of fact in our Province these co-operative societies collect dues, and pay to 
the Collector. But they find it veiy hard to collect dues when crops fail. These 
societies have been making representations to Govermnent, but they have all fallen 
flat as the Government have no sympathy with the agriculturists or the movement. 
It is therefore that the matter has been placed here. You should not reject the 
resolution on grounds ot technicality. 

Mr. D. Malialiiigam Pillai, (Madras).— No doubt the resolution is meant for 
redressing the grievances of the agriculturists. But we here as co-operators should 
discuss subjects that are connected with our movement and there will be no end if 
we say that everything has got some coimection with co-operation. There are 
institutions and also organisations to consider the problems outside the co-operative 
field. I should say that it is beyond our scope. 

BJr. Dalip Mansingli.— If you will go through the agenda you will see that 
there are several subjects which do not deal directly with co-operation. After all 
our aim is to improve the lot of members of co-operative societies. So I think it is 
absolutely necessary to pass this resolution because the voice of this conference will 
have a greater weight on Government than that of the poor agriculturists. 

The following resolution was then declared passed. 

.Besolution No. 4.— (a) Resolved that Government he requested to allow total 
remission or reduction in irrigation charges in case the crops of cultivators are totally 
destroyed or suffer considerable damage by inadequate supply or*lack of supply of 
canal water at the proper time where such a rule or practice does TWt now exist. 

(b) Resojved further that there ought to be at least one non-official repre- 
sentative of the co-operative societies in the Vivi^onal or District Canal Com- 
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mittees constituted hy the Government^ to safeyiiard the bite rest of the 7ne7nhcrs of 
co-’Operafwe societies. 

Item No. 18.— As execution of awards through civil courts takes a long time, 
Governments o£ Provinces and States may be requested to give powers of execution 
of awards of co-operative societies to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies of those 
Provinces and States. 


Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan.— In our Province the Execution of 
Awards Unions have been formed just to avoid the difficulties which the societies 
feel. The societies endorse in favour of the Union and the Union executes the 
decree. 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana.— The procedure in Madras is very convenient. The 
power of execution given to the Registrar could be passed on in succession to the 
Deputy Registrar, the Inspector etc. It is a very s-’mple system. 

President.— Is it necessary that in certain Provinces a decree be executed through 
Civil Courts? Will you please give the details of such practice? The question is 
one of law, and therefore it should be thoroughly thi ashed out before the Confer- 
ence is called upon to vote on it. 

Mr. S. B. Maqbul Ahmad, Dy. Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Kaslimir.— 
In our State the Government have given power to the Revenue Courts for the 
execution of awards. The Revenue Courts take loss time than Law Courts. As 
the Revenue Officers are busy, we give that power to the Circle Auditors. I think 
that this resolution suggests that this power should be given to the Registrar, and 
in our new bill we have made a provision that this power should be given to the 
Registrar. I think it will be useful. 


Mr. V. L. Mehfa. CBombay).— In Bombay the procedure is somewhat 
Merent. We have a special staff attached to the Office for this work. Execution 
is done through the Collector. Before they can execute a decree, the Assistant 
Registrar in charge will be referred to. The matter is entirely under the control of the 
Registrar and there is no need for the power of execution of these awards to be 
given to the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. As the Revenue authorities are 
overburdenei they have a special staff and these officers are empowered to execute 
the awards. They are officers of the Revenue Department, Personally I feel that it 
will not be a wise course for us to facilitate the execution of these awards through 
c^rcive action, which is controlled by a machinery, where the arbitration autho- 
rity, the appehate authority and the executive auihority is morally responsible. I 
do no know whether it is not a slippery path and unless there is a strong case, as 
tar as possible we should avoid to pass the resolution. 

Bai Bahadur Sanat Kumar Cbattarji.-In Bengal we have the power of putting 
the property to sale without flte intervention of the civil court. 

given'nowerf W ^Andhra).— I come from a 'Province where the Registrar is 

?a “ie oSr ^“-“Perutors. Though there may be justice there 
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Mr. 0. MaiialiiigaiE.— Under Section 57 A of the Madras Co-operative Socie- 
ties Act, the Eegistrar is given power to execute certain decrees. In the same con- 
nection, I would also refer you to the rules 57 A, of the Act; and say that there are 
some defects in the law prevailing in Madras where the Registrar is given extensive 
powers to execute an award. The only diifei'ence is that we cannot expect speedy 
recoveries. If the house thinks that there ought to be a change in the execution of 
proceedings and whether the department should be given power or not details have 
to be worked out elaborately, in the interest of the movement, to constiute some 
authority to expedite the matter, 

Mr. K. C. Kanimbay) a, (Coorg).— We have copied the Madras Act. It has been 
in force for tlie last four or five years. It is working satisfactorily and several 
village societies have been much benefitted. Wliatever the legal point of view, 
it is working very well for us and the change of procedure is very good with regard 
to execution also. 

President. — Then it comes to this. This work of execution of civil court foe 
supplemented by a power to be given to the Registrar of every province. If the 
principle is accepted, the details will take care of themselves. 

The resolution as follows was accepted in principle. 

Resolution No. 5.— *As execuiion of awards through Civil Courts takes a tong, 
time Governments of Provinces and States may be requested to give powers of exe- 
cution of awards of Co-operative Societies to the Registrars of Co-operative (Socie- 
ties of those Provinces and States as in Madras, 

Item Nos. 12 and 13 of the agenda as follows were taken up together for con- 
sideration. 

Item No. 12. — Development of Co-operalive Sale Societies: their finance. Help 
by the Reserve Bank of India. 

Item No. 13. —To recommend to the Reserve Bank of India that a concession in 
the form of a lower rale of interest (as compared with other clients) be granted to 
co-operative banks when they seek accommodation under the provisions of Section 
17 of the Reserve Bank Act. 

Mr. V. L. Mehta moved the Resolution on the above: 

Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji, in supporting the resolution said—'Mr. President 
and other Co-operators and representative of the Reserve Bank of India. My 
esteemed friend Mr. Mehta has just read the resolution which I have much pleasure 
in supporting. This is an occasion when the Reserve Bank has got a good chit 
from Co-operators. Mr. Mehta has laid stress on some important points.” 

Mr. J. G. Bhandaii, Financial Adviser, Co-operative Societies, the Punjab.— 
My esteemed friend, Mr. Mehta, in his resolution says ‘Hie Conference while 
appreciating the arrangement for~the grant of rebate in interest on accommodation 
obtained for the purpose of marketing of crops reqtuests the Reserve Bank of India 
to extend the arrangement of accommodation granted also for the financing of 
seasonal agricultural operations.” I want to draw your attention ■fe> the 2nd part of 
the resolution and say a few words. The other day I was reading the report of the 
committee appionted by the League of Nations to report on the systems of agricultural 
credit and the agricultural insurance, Summing up that report, I will refer briefly 
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to tile points referred to m the report tor your serious consideralion. i-d’lvale 
banks have some experience ol tins, 'ihe tiouUe is thui, tney have only limiied tunas 
for this purpose, and they mostly finance trade and industry, ‘i’lie size oi our agricul- 
tural holdings is not large as in America, Germany or Australia, hhe agiicaiLurists 
cannot afford to pay the same rate of interest as others, bo agricuilurai credit has 
been a problem. Agricultural credit must have a lower rale oi interest and it is to 
this fact that we are drawing the attention of tiie ilesorve Bank oi India. Ihere are 
co-operaitve sale societies working in Madras and the Bunjab lor the sale ol cereals, 
wheat and some others. We i^roduce wheat, mustard and cotton on a large scale. 
As it is most of these commercial banks and the imperial Banli issue loans on 'tins 
security. They charge something like 5^2 per cent interest. Vv'itn die recent 
accommodation facilities it is easily possible lor the Beserve Bank to iiiiaiice the 
movement. My own idea is that if you organise societies on the linos of Madras 
Societies or on the lines of Gujarat Cotton Sale Societies within the next four or 
five years, we may require 40 lo 50 lakhs of rupees. The present rate of interest 
of 51 A per cent must be lowered to something Hite 2 per cent by that time. There 
is great scope for large business. So I thinii we should press on the itoserve Bani? 
of India to consider seriously the question oi lowering this rate of interest only for 
granting finance on the strength of produce. We want this also to be extended to 
agriculture and later on to that for other bonafide needs of agricultural credit. 
They should make arrangements for advancing money at lower rates of interest. 

Mr. Kana Shcr Jang Khan, Representative of the Reserve Banlr of ladia, Agricul- 
tural Credit Department.- As you may be aware, tliere are three sub-sections in the 
Reserve Bank of India Act which lay down conditions or the subjects of agricultural 
finance. Under Section 17 (2) (b), the Reserve Bank is authorised to purchase, soil 
and rediscount promissory notes and bills wliich are drawn payable in India, which 
bear two or more good signatures, one of which is required to be oi a Provincial 
Co-operative Banlt or a Scheduled Bank. These primissory notes must be payable 
within nine montlis from the date of such purchase, sale or rediscount. As we said, 
under this Section, the Co-operative Societies and the Provincial Banks can get 
accommodation from the Reserve Bank for the purpose of financing agricuituiM 
operations and marketing of crops. Sub-Section 17 (4) of the Act autiiorises the 
Reserve Bank to make advances payable on demand or for fixed periods not exceed- 
ing 90 days from the date of borrowing from the Reserve Bank, of course through 
Provincial Co-operative Banks. You will be interested to note that we have been 
giving more extensive and valuable help to agriculturists. The first important 
attempt that we made in the direction was in 1937, when we prepared a scheme 
under which we proposed to rediscount the bills of good money-lenders coming 
through scheduled banks . The first condition was that the bill must have been drawn 
up for financing cultivators and the second condition was that of course this biU 
should be rediscounted and the tlfird condition that we laid down was that the 
benefit of rebate was to pass on to agriculturists. To ensure this we suggested that 
the scheduled banks must specify their needs and the money-lenders must agree 
to pass on the rebate to the cultivators. You wiU naturally enquire why we did 
this through money-lenders. You know the money-lender is the largest supplier 
of agricultural feance. Co-operative marketing was not muck developed ‘and 
haturally finance to the agriculturists had to be suppHed only in that way. We also 
asked the scheduled banks to make any helpful suggestions. But we were very 
mu^ disapomted that this scheme did not carry any weight with the scheduled 
banks. They were not able to work the scheme. Their first difficulty was that 
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small agriculturists could not avail of this facility. It was the land-lords and the 
dealers who required this finance and these people could get the finance needed 
on easy terms and special rates. The second difficulty that they pointed out was 
tliat they could not dictate terms to the money-lenders. Due to the relations which 
existed between money-lenders and the agriculturists the money-lender was not 
inclined to utilise his money in the business. On account of these reasons the 
scheme had to be abandoned. Now this scheme to which Mr. Mehta has Just now 
referred is based on more or less the same lines. As you said we have indicated 
that for the present credit for the marketing of crops is available from the Reserve 
Bank under Sub-Section 17 (4) and we made an offer in our recent circular to 
Provincial Banks to avail of this facility. The C.P. and Berar Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank replied that they see no prospect of accepting this offer because they 
have not got any marketing or sale socieites. They have got ample funds of their 
own to manage the finance of agricultural operations. In Bihar, the Bank does not 
find itself in a position to borrow from the Reserve Bank. In Sind, since Professor 
Kale’s report one sale society was working and that sale society was self-supporting 
and there were no central banks in Sind. 

Under Section 17 (4) (b), the Reserve Bank is authorised to make advances to 
Provincial Banks and scheduled banks against promissory notes supported by docu- 
ments of title to goods assigned to such banlis. As regards overdraft against such 
docximents, as you would see there are 3 conditions. The first of these is very 
ordinary, that the loan woffid be made on the pro-notes of the Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Bank. The second is that it should be payable within a period not exceeding 
90 days. The third is that these pro-notes must be supported by documents of title 
to goods or pledge of actual goods. 

In due course of time we would be prepared to extend the same concession for 
agricultural operartons. Now the only advances that will be left out imder 
the present Act are those which relate to borrowings against Government paper. At 
this stage I would say that the Reserve Bank is the lender of the last resort. It is 
only in times of financial stringency that the central banking institution should be 
called upon to supplement the fimds that are wanted. The main function of the 
Reserve Bank is to create conditions to get money at lower rates of interest, and 
this is what the Reserve Bank has been doing. 

The following resolutions were then passed:— 

Resolution No. 6. — (1) The Joint Session of the Indian Provincial Co'^operative 
Banks'^ Association and the AlUIndia Co-operative Institutes’ Association welcomes 
the scheme formulated hy the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank 
of India relating to rediscounts for and advances to Provincial Co-operative Banksi 
and recommends Provincial Co-operative Banks wherever possible, to avail them- 
selves of the facilities outlined in the scheme. The Conference while appreciating 
the arrangement for the grant of rebate in interest on accommodation obtained 
for the purpose of marketing of crops requests the Reserve Bank to extend the 
arrangement to accommodation granted also for the financmg of seasonal agricultural 
operations. In the opinion of the Conference, the grant of this concession, p^ces- 
sary as it is from the point of inew of lowering the cost of credit foT the agricultural 
borrower, will also be kelpful in inducing co-operative financing agencies to take 
advantage of the new arrangements and thus to establish closer contact with the 
Reserve Bank of India, 



(2) ‘This Conjerence notes that in view oj the intcrpretalion piacea by ike 
legal advisers of the Reserve Bank of India on the wording of Section (17J (4) (dj^ 
of the Reserve Bank of India Act, it is not permissible for the Reserve Bank of India 
to make advances ti,nder this provision of law which was intended for developing]^ 
marketing credit in India, the Conference urges upon the authorities of the Reserve 
Bank of India the need for getting suitable amendments made to the wording of sec- 
tion (17) (4) (d) so as to enable the Bank to grant accoimnodation for the financing 
of seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops on a secured basis 
against promissory notes supported by the security of goods oxi which the Reserve^ 
Bank can realise its dues if necessary. 

(3) This Conjerence jiirihex recommends to the Reserve Bank of India that 
OH the analogy of the relations suhsistivig between the National Banks, State ijctHJcsf 
and Semi-State Banks in foreign countries with the agricultural ci'edit institutions^ 
of those lands, S2)ecial credit system should he evolved for the financing of agricul- 
tural societies on lines .^ndied to the requirements of the country, keeping parti- 
cularly in mind the need of lowering the rate of interest /oi' the agricultural 
borrowers. 

At this stage the conference adjourned for tea. 

At 4-30 p.m. on reassembling, item No. 14 of the agenda was taken up. 

Item No. 14.— -To consider whether a more or less imiionn standard can be 
adopted for the appraisement of bad and doubtiui debts of tlie Provincial banks, 
Central Banks and Central Land Mortgage Banks on the lines recommended by the 
Keserve Bank of India, 

Mr. Muiraj Bhai, (Pimjab).-— In the Puixjab so far we have nu diiiicuiiy as 
such we have been showing such bad debts. 1 or insatnee in the case of centi'ai banks 
and the Provincial Bank we show the amount of bad and doubtiui aebls. 
Reserve Bank is now insisting that every co-operative bank should give clue publi- 
city to its bad and doubtful debts and overdues as regards principal and interest, 

I really feel tliat the central banks and Provincial Panics should assess liicir bad and 
doubtful debts as far as possible. The difticulty is that the Provincial Bank is not 
able to do this unless the position of societies and central banks in this respect is 
accurately assessed. Recently there was a conference in tiie Punjab. It passed a 
resolution to the effect that in principle all banks agreed to sliow bad and doubtiui 
debts but these cannot be easily ascertained in the course of ordinary audit, in the 
Ptmjab in the district of Gurgaum an elfort Iras been made by the X)epa];lment to 
assess and show these bad and doubtful debts in the balance sheets, Tlrere has 
been a difference between the estimate of these debts made by the professional 
Auditors and the departmental officers. In one particular case the auditors assessed 
the bad debts of a central bank at Rs. 5,000 but the departmental ofiicers held that 
bad debts in that particular bank w-ouid be thi’ee times as much. This difference 
is mainly due to lack of any definite plan to assess bad debts. The commercial 
auditors have criticised the method adopted by the Department. This question 
will, however, be referred to the Assistant Registrars' Conference which is going to 
be held shortly. We should have an agreed method whereby we could assess bed 
and doubtful debts. As far as the resolution moved by me is concerned it states 
that in principle we accept that bad and doubtful debts ^ould be shown in the 
balance sheets of co-operative banks. The question is what would be the proper 
and uniform system by whidu we can ascertain the amount. With these words i 
pommend the resolution. 
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Mr. Lakhe, (C F ).— As constitutions differ in different Provinces, there 
cannot be any uniform system for all. 

Mr. A. G. Slierlekar, (Indore).— The resolution and the Eeserve Bank’s letter 
indicate as if we have been deliberately avoiding the showing of bad and doubtful 
debts in the balance sheets. Erch Pmvince finds it difficult to accurately assess 
bad debts. Let us therefore know how bad and doubtful debts are to be assessed. 
I do not understand the necessity for a resolution on this subject. 

Mr. Sharnia, (Indore). — I think a Conference like this shotxld examine the 
practice prevailing in each Province or State though there might be some defects. 
I too do not understand the necessity for this resolution. 

The President.— All Co-operative Acts have got audit sections, and it is the 
duty of the auditors to assess end show bad and doubtful debts. 

Mr. A. G. Sherlekar.— Then it is a reflection on the work of the "Registrar. I 
may most respectfully submit that it amoimts to saying that they are not discharg- 
ing their duties properly, and as such the Reserve Bank has tendered its advice. 

Tlie President.— Remove the advice of the Reserve Bank off your brain. 

Mr. A. G. Sherlekar.— The proposition as it is does not serve any purpose. 
Probably another form of resolution may have to be framed. 

Mr. P. S. Daghat.— Our Province has been making mention of bad debts in 
the balance sheets. My friend, the mover of the resolution, says that the Govern- 
ment has been very optimistic in the assessment of its debts. We have exactly the 
opposite experience. We say that our bad and doubtful debts are over-estimated 
by the Department and therefore it will be evident from these facts that these 
figures are fictitious figures and cannot show the true state of affairs. Unless a 
uniform method is adopted, it could not be i^^dged. Unless there is a basis for 
mentioning a particular debt as bad, there is no use of showing a figure which 
does not show the real position of tli'' I would like ihis conference to lay 

down certain principles for the estimation. 

The President.— The mover wants you only to make adequate provision for such 
debts. 

Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan (Reserve Bank).— For the information of 
the Conference I may say that we have not set up any uniform 
standard for the estimation of the bad and doubtful debts. Before 
I come to the question whether any standard is possible, I must say 
that we have laid down no standard for the estimation of bad and doubtful 
debts. As soon as we c'ame into contact with the various co-operative departments 
and the co-operative banks we fotmd that taking India as a whole the co-opera- 
tive banks were not working on sound banking lines. Of course there are excep- 
tions. So we thought that if we could study this problem and contribute to the 
sound working of the movement, if we could suggest some method of bringing the 
co-operative banks as near to sound banking principles as possible without in any 
way changing the co-ope^’aiive character of the institutions we would be rendering a 
service to the movement, In Ihe beginning of 1937 we issued a circular to all the 
Provincial Banks and the Registrars. From the repHes that we received we found 
that in most of the provinces bad and doubtful debts were not assessed. Ther^ 
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were a few exceptions. Coming to the Punjab there was no system for assessing 
the bad and doubtful debts. In the primary societies they did not assess bad debts. 
The assessment of these bad debts in the central banks and the Provincial Banks 
was essential. 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana.— Primary Societies’ bad and doubtful debts need not 
be shown in the Provincial Banks’ Balance Sheets, as they carry imlimited liability. 

Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan.— You cannot expect the primary societies alone to 
bear the brunt. Estimation of all bad and doubtful debts is essential. It is the 
A.B.C. of sound banking. It is essential not only from the point of view of bank- 
ing but also co-operation and there is no escape from it. So you must devise a way 
in which you should do it. It may be difficult. We suggested in a circular that the 
auditor while auditing the societies must be placed in a position to assess its bad 
and doubtful debts. No audit is complete unless this Is done. Those figures should be 
verified by the financing agency or the Directors of the central bank. We also 
mentioned that our experience of the co-operative movement in India had shown 
that, generally speaking. C and D class societies had 50 per cent of their debts as bad 
and doubtful. I agree that there is great difficulty in finding out the exact amount of 
bad debts, however, neither from banking point of view nor from the legal point 
of view, there is any escape from this estimate, 

Rai Bahadur S. K. Chatterji.— What is the principle to be applied in such esti- 
mation. 

Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan,— You cannot lay down any uniform rule about 
these things. But I can quite appreciate the difficulties in getting an accurate 
estimate. 

Mr. A. G, Sherlekar.— At the outset I have already explained that it is most 
difficult. Our friend from the Reserve Bank tells us that it is a legal obligation 
and that it is also the duty of the auditors to assess these, but we have mi been told 
how to do this. 

Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan.— The most elementary duty of the auditor is to 
draw up a balance sheet, which correctly shows the financial position of tlie insfitu- 
tion he audits. 

Mr. A. G. Sherlekar.— lam not denying that. I am only pointing out that it 
has to be done even under provisions of law. Now coming to the point really it is 
very difficult to pass a resolution of a general character like this. You may mislead 
your jffiareholders and depositors by a wrong estimate. So in this matter I 
would request the pocedure to be laid down. This matter needs therefore a thorough 
discussion. 

Mr. J. G. Bhandari, !Flnancial Adviser,, Co-operative Societies, the Fiinjah.--* 
Co-operative banking is quite different from ordinary banking. In an ordinary 
bank the manager is all in all and he knows the minutest details. The inanagers 
of co-operative banks comparatively do not possess the requisite knowled^. 
Advances to soj^ieties are made in the Punjab on the recommendations of the 
Department. The Manager of a co-operative bank has no occasion to assess the 
repaying capacity or the value of the property of the borrower. Moreover he 
thinks that it is not his business. There is more in the resolution than what you 
think ♦ I sugg^ that representatives of each Province or State oome fti*4 
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explain the procedure adopted for assessing bad debts in their respective provinces 
at present. 

Mr. A. G. Sberlekar.'— We have to show bad debts as losses. Though in 
principle it is necessary to show Ihis, the difficulty is es to how to assess them. 

The President. “*-In principle it is necessary for you to show bad debts in balance 
sheets. The difficulty is whether we can do so correctly. 

Mr. Bana Sher Jang Khan.— The estimation of all bad and doubtful debts is 
going on in some provinces. The question has been taken up in C.P. and in Madras 
and they have been doing it for a long time. 

Pandit Kaj NaUi Kunzru.— It is agreed that bad and doubtful debts must be 
shown in a balance sheet. I do not find any difficulty in doing that. There are 
provinces which have been doing that. It cannot be done if we have no mind to 
do it. We cannot Jay down one principle for the whole country. The conditions of 
various provinces differ. There is no difficulty about the principle but it is with 
regard to the working out of a system. All joint stock banks do not show bad 
debts on one and the same principle. A system can easily be evolved for co-ope- 
rative banks. 

Mr. A. G. Sherlekar. — ^I do not agree with my friend. 

At this stage the Conference adjourned for the next day. 

5tk April, 1942. 

The Conference resumed the discussion on the resolution regarding bad and 
doubtful debts at 8 a.m. 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana.'—In Madras we have been doing this work successfully 
in the sense that our auditors examine individual loans at the time of their audit 
with (he help of societies or the banks concerned and prepare a list of bad and 
doubtful debts. But from such figures of bad and doubtful debts one cannot 
conclude that they are irrecoverable. They may be recovered in a year 
or two. The point is this. The bank or the society itself prepares the list of bad 
and doubtful debts. The auditors examine them. We have got a separate bad debt 
reserve, out of which we write off the amount of bad debts. The bad debt reserve of 
the societies is invested with ihe central banks and that of the central banks with the 
central bank itself. We take away out of our profits 20 per cent to the bad debt 
reserve. Whenever we write off anything we consult the central bank. The 
central banks and primary societies are annually setting apart some portion out of 
profits as bad debt reserve. In our province the total bad debt reserve is as 
much as Bs. 50 laklis. 

Mr. A. G. Sherlekar.— I want to know how the bad debts are assessed. Are 
they assessed on the basis of immovable property or on the repaying capacity of a 
member, • 

Mr. N. Satyanarayana.— In Madras this question was thorou^ily examined by a 
Committee. While advancing loans we examine whether the man has got repaying 
capacity and we take surety also. If members ai^d smeties have got no repaying 
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capacity, we recommend to the Registrar to write of the bad debts out of the reserve 
fund. There ought to be a thorough examination of each loan by tlie Pancliayai and 
then it is examined by auditors. We want efficient staf for this piii 7 )ose. There 
is no use in keeping tliis loss in the books of tbc banks. 

Mr. A. Ahmad, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Bengal. -*I£ the 
method of assessing bad and doubtful debts 5s to be of any practical use, it must be 
capable of easy application. The experience of other provinces, I think, is the same 
that it is difficult to assess bad and doubtful debts. In 193G v/c evolved a scheme 
whereby bad and doubtful debts could be accurately assessed. The results were; 
firstly, the method was not easy to be understood by the staf that was entrusted 
with the task, secondly, it was so elaborate and so laborious that either tlio work 
was not done at all or it was skipped over. When efforts are made to find out the 
bad debts of a member, the member tries to conceal. Tlie result is that correct 
figures are not available. It is almost impossible to accurately assess bad and 
doubtful debts. It is therefore very essential that the method should be .simple and 
easy of application so as to be capable of repetition every year. In my view it is 
unnecessary to try to get an absolutely accurate estimate of bad and doubtful debts, 
as such bad debts of to-day may become good debts of to-morrow. Therefore, 
what we want is a rough and ready method, easy of application each year and 
capable of giving us a reasonably accurate idea of what bad and doubtful debts are 
likely to be. Working on these premises we have now di'aftcd rules in our 
province. In these rules I have provided two definitions. Wliat I have in mind is 
roughly this. In the case of doubtful debts the main criterion should be the repay- 
ing capacity of members. In the case of bad debts the main criterion should be the 
assets of the member and the assets of the sureties of the member. Now regarding 
the repaying capacity, repaying capacity is an extremely difficult thing to estimate. 
I find that for practical puinoses a good way of assessing the repaying capacity is 
to see the actual payments made by the member, Tlicsc indicate his repaying 
capacity. 

Doubtful debts.— If a member fails to repay for throe con.socutive years without 
a reasonable cause, at least 25 per cent of the instalments of principal and interest 
fixed for repayment of the loan at the time it was given and if on an examination 
of his assets and the assets of his sureties, the debt appears to be covered by the 
value of his assets then that debt will be considered as doubtful. 

Bad debts.— W here the amount due by a member to a society by way of princi- 
pal and interest is not covered by the aggregate of his assets and the assets of his 
sureties, and the arrear interest exceeds 3 years’ demand, such debt shall be consider- 
ed as bad. 

A doubtful debt, if not recovered after action has been taken to recover it or 
if it is barred by limitation becomes bad. Now the Act lays down that if there is 
bad or doubtful debt which is not adequately covered, then no dividend or bonus 
will be declared without the consent of the Registrar. We have been compelled 
against our better judgement to reduce the method of assessing bad and doubtful 
debts to an easy formula. 

Mr. D. V. Rege, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, C.IP. & Berar,— 
In this province we have got a circular for estimating bad and doubtful debts. (After 
reading the circular concerned, he continued) . We take into <xmsicleration tli® laweM 
of the man for estimating bad and doubtful debts. In C, P. up-M-ww 



lands were not alienable, but since last year an amendment has been made to ■die 
Tenancy Act, which enables co-operative societies to sell lands ol members in 
recovery of their dues. So we are now taking the value of lands into consideration. 
Secondly, surety-liability is also taken into consideration in estimating bad and 
doubtful debts of banks. We also take into consideration the joint liability of mem- 
bers. Of course tliese are all estimates and we cannot be very sure about our 
figures, As has been pointed out by previous speakers .some of the estimates prove 
correct and it has become specially so in C.F. 1 think this is a rough and ready 
formula which we have found very satisfactory in our province, but I thinlc it is 
not possible to lay down a uniform formula as to how to estimate these bad and 
doubtful debts very correctly. 

Mr. Murtaza All; Assistant jLliiglstmr, Co-operative Societies, iJ.F.—We have 
been assessing bad and doubtful debts of the .societies and central banks from 1927 
onwards. At the time of annual return the Supervisor in consultation with the 
Panchayats estimates bad debts. If there is any difficulty, the matter is reported 
to the Inspector. The auditor also rnalics individual enqtuiries and tries to com** 
pare his findings with the above. If there is a difference, the matter is i-eferred to 
ihe Assistant Registrar. If sufficient provision to cover bad and doubtful debts does 
not exist, no distribution of dividend is allowed. If one-tliird of the reserve plus 
overdue interest, which has been excluded from calculating the amount of divisi- 
ble profits, do not suffice to meet the bad and doubtful debts estimated by the 
auditor, no dividend is allowed. Dividend is allowed at a graded rate in accord- 
ance with the availability of distributable profits, provided the bad debts are ade- 
quately covered, I agree tlial it is very difficult to find out the bad debts of indivi- 
dual members. By having an estimate, a fairly accurate idea of the bad debts of 
central banks could be obtained. 

Mr, G. Lakshniinarsu, (Secunderabad).— Everybody seems to agree that it is 
necessary to estimate bad and doubtful debts as accurately as possible. The only 
thing about which there is a considerable difference of opinion is about the difficul- 
ties in the method of estimating bad and doubtful debts. There is ito use making 
too much of these difficulties. If we cannot tacldo these diificulties and arrive at a 
certain acceptable formula, obviously we are incompetent to manage the societies or 
institutions which are under our control. We have to face these difficulties, put our 
heads together and draft some furmula which will enable us to get over these diffi- 
culties. In Bengal it was said that the staff is not capable enough to understand 
the implications of the elaborate method of assessing repaying capacity. If the 
existing auditors and personnel are not so very efficient or competent to understand 
the new methods of assessing bad and doubtful debts, it is our business again to 
train them on better methods. The proposition is in itself simple. The suggestion 
made by the Reserve Bank is that a proper estimate of the bad and doubtful debts 
must be made and they must be shown in the balance sheets. About that there is 
general agreement. Then this Conference must express whether it welcomes this 
suggeston, or whether it has any objection, serious or otherwise, to adopt this pro- 
cedure. Obviously I see that there is no such objection, I would, therefore, sug- 
gest a simple resolution for the consideration of this Conference. The resolution J 
propose to move is that: * 

This Conference welcomes the suggestion of the Reserve Bank and urges upon 
©E the co-operative banks to adopt a procedure of appraising bad and doubtful debts 
and as there are obviously certain difficulties, every province or State may form 4t© 
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ewn to have a proper estimate of the bad and doubtful debts and show these 

in their balance sheets. 

Mr. A. G. Sheiiekar, Registrar o£ Co-operative Socieiies, (Indore). Indore 
there are certain special features so far as this problem is concerned. Our Act 
provides a first charge for co-operative societies on the movable and iniiiiovabie pro- 
perty of members. There the Tenancy Act lays down that an agricullurisi cannot 
mortgage his land nor can he sell it to any one who .is not a boiiaiide agricuiturisi. 
So the problem is simplified to a certain extent. The present meliiod is that the 
immovable assets oi a member are taken into consideration. In assessing the bad 
and doubtful debts of the central bank joint and several liability of a member is 
to be taken into consideration. In my opinion paying capacity is a proi)er basis. 
It involves some labour, but the labour is worth taking. I tliiiiic the problem is not 
very big. We assess bad debts of individual members on the basis of repaying 
capacity. In the case of dry land the estimated repaying capacity is Its. 1-8-0 
per acre. The estimate of recovery is Re. 1 per acre. If the debts are not recovera- 
ble in 20 years, then the debt is a bad one. 

The President.— -Joint liability has nothing to do with bad and doubtful debts. 
Joint liability comes when the society is cancelled. We are clcaliug with live 
societies. Therefore with live societies the question is what is the status of an 
individual borrower who has borrowed from the society. As the Bengal Registrar 
has pointed out he has tried to define bad and doubtful debts and has also pointed 
out certain difficulties in estimating these debts. To my mind the diliiculties are 
of our own making. Whether a particular debt is bad or doubtful lias to be decided 
in examining each case on its merits. That is what everybody does. 

Mr. Sharma^ (Indore),— If working on tliis basis a balance sheet is drawn up 
and it is found that a bank cannot make adequate provision for ba<i and doubtful 
debts, the depositors take a setious view of the matter and there is a rush on the 
baiik. After all a co-operative bank is to be run mostly on desposits and it is 
a matter for consideration whether such bad debts the estimate of which is liable to 
fluctuate should be shown in the balance sheet. 

The President.— This simply means that the bank is in a state of what is called 
insolvency. The Registrar would not allow the balance sheet to be passed. There 
are definite sections in the Co-operative Acts in all provinces to the effect that 
where the Registrar is doubtful about the financial position of any bank, and as 
soon as he finds from the balance sheet that it is impossible for the bank to make 
provision for bad and doubtful debts, he will revise the figures, and even after revi- 
sion if he comes to the conclusion that it is impossible to make provision for any, 
really bad and doubtful debts then surely there isi a case for this society being 
looked after by somebody else. 

After this discussion, the amendment proposed by Mr, G. Lakshminariu was 
dropped and the original resolution as follows was passed. 

Resolution No. 7.— This Conference accepts, in principle, the suggestion of the 
Reserve Bank tp>at had and doubtful debts should be d^sessed and shown On 
balance sheet by the Provincial Banks, Central Land Morl^age Banks ft.tui the central 
banks and recommends to the banks concer^d that even if accurate and precisej 
calculations are not ‘practicable, estimation of such debts as best as postibk should 
be made with adequate provision for them* 



'The i^resident*—! propose to take up the more important of the various subject 
put forward on the agenda. We shall therefore take up item No. 44, which reads as 
follow.^: — 

Item No. 44.-~That no audit fee be charged from a co-operative society for a 
year in which its accounts are not audited. 

Pt. Raj Nath Kunzm, (U.P,).— It does not need much argument to commend 
this resolution for acceptance. My point is that Government should not make 
audit fees a source of their income. They should charge such fees for thei services 
rendered; not for services not rendered, or services to be rendered at some future 
date. Our trouble in U.P. is that all the societies are never audited in any one 
single year nor have the Government got sufficient staff to do that and yet 
we have to pay audit fees which make a heavy charge on the slender revenues of 
societies. That is a simple proposition. Government must help us in this matter 
and forego audit fees in respect of societies which they are unable to audit in a year. 

Mr. D. V. Rege, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (C.F.). —Gener- 
ally we have audit every year in this province. We do not make any profit out of 
it. But in the last two or three years, we had biennial audit, with the permission of 
Government. But still we recovered audit fees every year because we have to da 
double audit in the next year. But this is only a temporary thing. 

Mr. B. Venkataratuam. (Madras) .—In Madras the Government do not charge 
any fees for audit of primary village societies. Audit has to be completed within 
the year itself. I think that all Provincial Governments should give the same facility 
to societies. 

The President. — ^So far as the cLuestion of audit fee is concerned the Govern- 
ments of Bombay and C.P. are adamant. I can, however, tell you in confidence 
that the Registrars are always with us, but in spile of that Governments said that 
they wanted money. I do not think any useful purpose will be served by discussing 
this question further. The resolution may be passed. 

The resolution No. 8 as follows was passed unanimously. 

Resolution No. 8 . — Resolved that no audit fee he charged from a co’^operative 
society for a year in which its accounts are not audited. 

The following resolutions were moved from the Chair and passed unanimously. 

Resolution No. 9.— The Co'-operators of India assembled in Conference here do 
solemnly believe that the present titanic struggle in which the world is involved is 
mainly due to a maladjnstiment of distribution and express their fervent hope that 
the new world order will he based upon dominant co-^operative ideal of distributive 
justice. 

Resolution No. 10.— As the war has created severe economic distress which has 
been further aggravated by the dislocation of transport, this Conference urges upon 
Co-^operative organisations in India to take immediate steps: 

1. To promote an increase in the acreage of food and fodder crops, 

2. To arrange for the adequate stock and supply of food-stufftaTid other neces- 
saries of life, and 

3. To sUmuhte the productiojd of finished goods On cottage industry basis in 
rural areas, 

$ 
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l^esolution No. 11.— This Conference strongly urges on the Govermrient, xohile 
distributing orders for the supply of war and other requirements, to give 
preference to the products of Industrial, Marheting and othei' Co-oiieuiiive Societies 
and for the purpose to utilise the agency of the co-operative depcivtmcnts to stimu- 
late the production and supply of such requirements. 

Kesolutxon No. 12.— (a) This Conference requests Provincial and State Govern- 
ments to grant financial and other facilities to sale societies, credit societies on 
groups of these societies for the construction of godowns and grancu'ics ciccordingl 
to approved plans in suitable rural centres as well as in distributing centres ofj' 
importance, on the same lines as lias been done by the Government of Madras. 

(b) This Conference is of opinion that Central Marketing Societies should be 
established at each Provincial Head-Quarters at an early date and that such societies 
should receive financial assistance and advice of experts from the Provincial and 
State Governments so as to develop the marketing of agricultural produce on a 
co-operative basis rapidly and place it on a sound footing. 

Besolution No. 13.— (a) This Conference tenders its thanks to the Uon'hle 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu for his successful effects in getting the Multi-Unit Co- 
operative Societies' Act placed on the Statute Book. 

(b) This Conference requests the Government of India to co7isuU the Siandmg 
Committees of the All-India Co-operative Institutes' and the hidiaii Provincial 
Co-operative Batiks' Associations while framing the draft rules under the Multi-. 
Unit Co-operative Societies' Act. 

Resolution No. 14.— T/iis Conference reiterates its conviction that coixsolidatlon 
of land holdings, preferably on a co-operative basis, is esseutial for the imjxrovexnent 
of the economK condition of the agriculturists and that early steps should he taken 
by the Provinces and States where coxiditions are favourable to intn'oduce consolida- 
tion operations. 

Resolution No. 15.— This Conference is strongly of opmion that the full deve- 
lopment of Co-operation reqmres the active association of women within ike co- 
operative fold, particularly in the sphere of home industries, thrift, better-living and 
rural reconstruction. 

It further requests Co-operative Departments and Institutes to train and appoint 
women organisers to populanse various types of co-operative actwities mmng^ 
women. 

Resolution No. 16 . — This Conference strongly believes that the success of co- 
operation largely dicpends on a high level of co-operative education of the staff off 
the Co-operative Departments and of co-operative organisations and on a syste- 
matic diffusion of knowledge of co-operative principles amongst the members of co- 
operative societies, and urges that adequate arrangements for co-operative educa- 
tion and training should he made in different provinces by the Provincial ImtiMes 
with the active support and assistance, financial and otherwise, of the Provincial and 
State Governments. 

r 

Resolution No. 17 . — Resolved that in those Provinces and States where schemes 
for rehabilitation of the co-operative movement have been sanctioned by the Gov- 
ernents concer;ned, the work for the rehabilitaUon of the Apex Bank, Central Banks, 
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Unions and Fnmary Socitles sfionld he taken up without more delay, as the 
delay is causing further deterioration in the condition of Primar'y Societies and 
Central Banks-, and Unio7>.s and the Apex Bank. 

Resolution No. 18.— -Resoloer! that non-official representatives of the Provinces 
and States to the Conferences of Registrars should be elected by Provincial Co-ope- 
rative Institutes and Provincial Co-operative Banks and not be nominated by the 
Government. 

Resolution No. 19,— (a) Tins Conference regrets the imcompleteness and the 
inordinaie delay in the puhlicatUjn of statistical statements relating to the co-opera- 
tive movement in India lohick detract considerably from their utility and requests\ 
the Central Government to arrange for complete and early publication. (N. B.< 
This function is note entmsted to the Reserve Bank of India) . 

(h) This Conference requests the Government to include in the above publica- 
tion information relating to co-op&'ative societies of Indian States. (N.B. Only 
nine States are now included) . 

Resolution No. 20.— Resolved that Governments of Provinces and States he re- 
quested to include the Provident Funds of the Employees of co-operative institutions 
in the list of those recognised under the Provident Funds Act. 

Resolution No. 21.— Resolved that the Honorary Editor of the Indian Co-opera- 
rivo KevioWj for the time being shall he an ex-officio member of the Associations 
end the Standing Committees thereof. 

Resolution No. 22.-- -Resolved that the Standing Committees of the Associations 
shall have power to co-opt co-operators of distinction, uiho have rendered vahahh 
services to the Associations, as Hony. Members of the Associations. Their number 
shall not at any time exceed six. Interim vacancies among them may be filled infi 
by the Standing Committees. The ex-officio and co-opted Hony. Members shall be 
eligible to the Sta7iding Co^nittets and other offices in the Associations. 

Resolution No. 23.— TlianJcs of the Association be conveyed to the Hon^ble 
Mr. V. Ra^nadas Pantidu for his able editorship of the ‘Year-Book and Directory of 
Indian Co-operation, 1942.’ 

In view of the abnormal rise in prices of paper and printing the Indian Provincial 
Co-operatwe Banks’ Association he requested to contribute a minimwn sum of 
Rs. 1,000 to enable the bistitutes^ Association in meet the cost of puhlicapion. 

Resolution No. 2i.— Resolved that the Hon’hle Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu he 
requested to continue to edit the Indian Co-operative Review and the Indian Pro- 
vincial Banks’ Association be requested to contnhute liberally as heretofore towards 
the cost of running the Indian Co-operative Review. 

Resolution No. 2$.— Resolved that, as recommended by the Central Banking 
Enquiry Committee, Local Governments he requested to allow free remittance 
transfer facilities for all honafide co-operative purposes through Government treasu- 
ries in places where there are no branches of either the Bnnk or the 

Reserve Bank of India, 
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Eesoliition No. 26.- This Conference is of opinion that the Indian Registration Act 
should he amended so as to make compulsorily registrable all decrees passed hij 
Civil Courts and creating a charge on mmovahle property. 

In Section 17, subsection (2) clause (vi) of the Indian Registration Act, 190B, 
the following shall be inserted at the end: 

‘and except a decree or order declaring or creating a charge on immovable pro- 
perty’, or 

Resolution No. 27.— The Indian Co-operative Review be requested to collect 
information regarding co-operative marketing and supply, cattle insurance with 
cattle breeding, ghee and milk supply societies etc., their linking and co-ordination 
with co-operative credit. 

The following resolution proposed by Khan Bahadur Malik Noor Mohamraad 
Khan (Punjab) was passed unanimously: 

Resolution No. 28.— Resolved that the following words be added to clause (vi) 
of section 17 of the Indian Registration Act after the word Court: 

Vr any award afecUng immovable property of the value of Rupees one hundred 
or upwards given by an arbitrator appointed under the rules framed under the 
Co-operative Societies Act,* 

Item No. 38 of the agenda was then taken up:— 

Item No. 38.— Consideration of the question of the representation of Depositors 
on the Committees of Co-operative Banks. 

Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan, (Reserve Bank of India).— In one of our publica- 
tions one of the recommendations made was that it would be in the interest of the 
co-operative banks to have some representatives of the depositors on the Board of 
Directors. It was not our intention that such representation should be given to 
those depositors who were not members. You can have those depositors who were 
members also. 

Mr. B. V. Rege, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Societies, (C.P.),— In this 
Province there are 14 banks which have come under section 42-B of the Act and we 
have appointed committees of management for these banks which contain among 
others one representative of depositors. But this is only a temporary phase. 

Sir M. G. Deshpande.— In Berar, for instance, it is the depositors who have 
suffered most. Depositors had up-till-now no voice in the management. As the 
depositors helped the co-operative banks with their deposits, they must have a voice 
in the management of the bank. I am therefore of opinion that representation 
should be given to those depositors who have got big deposits. 

The President.— I Think tlie depositing world i^ould have representation. The 
Reserve Bank suggests that depositor members i^ould be represented. Depositors 
may not be share-holders. Such depositors need not have representation. 

A Voice.— Tfiis is against co-operation, 

Mr. Abdul Hukh, Registrar of Co-operative Societies, Mysore,— In Mysore we 
fi^ve got the system of taking depositors on the Boards of Management* 
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Mr. D. MahaSingam, (Madras).— The depositors may not be share-holders of 
a bank or they may be simply share-holders and not depositors. As such deposi- 
tors need not have representation. 

Pt. Raj Nath Kiinzra.— There are various big joint-stock banks in the country 
including the Imperial Bank of India. When there is no such representation of 
depositors on the Boards of Management in those banks, why should depositors have 
representation on the Boards of Co-operative Banks alone. 

The President.— Joint Stock Banks do not care for depositors. Co-operative 
banks cannot live without depositors. 

Mr. G. Lakshminarsii, (Secunderabad).— I cannot understand the idea under- 
lying the principle of not allowing representation to those who contribute to the 
success and prosperity of a co-operative institution. The only technical point that 
has been raised is that they are not members. But they are depositors who by 
contributing tlieir might have imposed greater trust in you. It is not necessary for 
a co-operator to be a shareholder. By preferring to deposit in a co-operative bank, 
they have shown their appreciation and have aligned thepselves with the co-opera- 
tive movement and unless you appreciate and create confidence, I am afraid it may 
not be possible to attract more deposits. Therefore with a view to encourage 
depositors to keep more and more of their funds in co-operative banks, you must 
encourage them by giving them representation on the board of management. Why 
should you be afraid of taking them on the management? There are certain mem- 
bers who are eligible to be elected as members of the board. Does it mean that 
they should have a monopoly of it? And if there are depositors who are really 
competent and are useful to promote the interests of the banks, why should they be 
excluded for the simple fact that they are not share-holders? Some how I feel that 
it is not proper that you .should exclude depositors from being elected. If the 
principle is recognised, representation can he given either through nomination or 
through some other principle, 'fhat is a matter of detail. I know the feeling is 
strongly in favour of the resolution and still venture to express my difference of 
opinion with this resolution. 

Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji.— Ihold that depositors have a clear right to be 
represented on the directorate of a bank. This is a principle which should be 
recognised. You may not yield to the principle in particular cases, but justice 
demands that their claims should be recognised. In every bank about 85 per cent 
of the working capital is derived from depositors’ pocket.s and for you to refuse 
representation to those who contribute 85 per cent of the working capital is to deny 
their very elementary right. Insurance companies do the same and all of us know 
that even under the Insurance Companies Act policy-holders, though they are not 
members, have a right to he elected on the directorate. On what grounds can you 
deny representation to depositors; simply because they are not members? If you 
are so exclusive, why do you want deposits? In the new order of things to come, 
we co-operators would be for distributive justice which demands that those who 
play such an important part in the hanking organisation should not be deprived of 
their elementary ri^t of representation. « 

Rai Bahadur S. K. ChatterjL— This problem can be solved by making provision 
in the by-laws for the co-option of some depositors. 
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Mr. Ram Sher Jang Kliaii.— The difference between joint-stock banks and 
co-oprative banks is that in joint-stock banks no representation is given to deposi- 
tors as their interests are properly safeguarded due to the constitution of its Board; 
while in co-operative banks shareholders are mostly borrowers and are expected 
to care for the borrowers only. It is possible that they will look too much to the 
interests of the borrowers and overlook the interests of the deporilors. Experience 
in Germany and other countries is that they look too much to the interests of 
borrowers and the interests of depositors are sacrihed. You must take into account 
business principles where co-operative principles are not compromised. You must 
give them i-epi'esentation in die interest of co-operative institutions. 

Mr. G. Lakshininarsu. — ^My proposal is to move an amendment to the resolu- 
tion that has been moved by our esteemed friend, Mr. Mehta. My amendment 
reads as follows:—* This Corierence while recognising tlio justice and desirability of 
the representation of depositors on the board of management of co-operative banks 
requests co-operative banks to facilitate such representation. 

A voice.— It is unconstitutional to allow this. 

Mr. J. G. Bhandari.*— In my personal capacity and after listening to the 
speech of Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji, I would make an appeal to the House to Con- 
sider whether we are really justified in depriving the depositors of their right to 
representation. Are we to oppose the idea of representation as a matter of expedi- 
ency or as a question of principle? The main point that we have got to .sc© is how 
far the recognition of this right will help the co-operative banks.’ I do not follow 
how this is against co-operation. Here you have got a bank which derives most 
of its working capital from depositors. Can you do without capital? Do you want 
the co-operation of depositors or not? The Imperial Bank has gone without the 
co-operation of depositors. There was a time when the Imperial Bank was the 
only reliable bank in the field. Then there came other joint-stock banks and their 
depositors are more favourably inclined to them than to the Imperial Bank as a 
result of the favourable attitude of the former towards their depositors, There is 
nothing wrong in enlisting the co-operation of depositors. Merely on tlie strength 
of the shareholders’ money you cannot run a banlc. In the first instance, as Dewan 
Bahadur Brahma said you are giving them very limited representation and they will 
not have a majority. Are we doing anything which cannot bear the scrutiny of 
depositors? On the other hand, if you deny representation the suspicion will b© 
that you are doing something wrong. Both on principle and on expediency it is up 
to the banks to encourage the depositors’ right of representation. 

K. B. Malik Noor Mohammad Khan (Funjab).— So far, there is no demand 
from (fepositors that they want representation. I think the sympathy is uncalled 
for. 

Sir M. G. Deshpande —In C. P. There are depositors’ associations who want 
representation. 

K. B. Malik Noor Mohammad Khan (Pmij[ab). — ^In C.P. there arc co-operators 
and money-lenders combined. In other provinces there are few people who are 
co-operators and money-lenders combined. First of aU, there is no cry from 
depositors, and secondly, the diJBficulty is that the depositors come to us not out of 
any sympathy towards the movement but for better terms offered for the money. 
My submission is that the other banks like the Imperial Bank have not alowed any 
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representation to depositors, and there is absolutely no justification for us to giv6 
them representation. Why should we be asked to give representation to depositors and 
create a distinction in our directorate? 

Mr. E. li. Varnia (Seoni).,— A co-operative institution must be managed by 
persons who are convinced of the utility of co-operation. Depositors have no such 
faith. They have got only one thing in mind, and tiiat is their interest in the 
investment. I do thiiilc that by giviirg such representation we destroy the very 
idea and the very basis of the Co-operative Societies Act. Therefore a man who 
has got no faith in co-operation should not be taken. 

Mr. N. Satyaiiarayana, -Co-operation is against capitalism. Depositors are 
capitalists and hence we do noi. want them. 

Mr. H. S. Kainath, (Senior Deputy Registrar, C.P.) —The suggestion of the 
Reserve Bank, as now modified, is essentially a compromise between the two con- 
flicting points of view. The first is, that the representation should be confined only 
to depositors who are share-holders. That is a view that seems to appeal to most 
of us here. The second is that depositors as deposiiors must have representation. 
The Reserve Bank's suggestion is that depositors as depositors be represented by 
certain depositors who are also share-holders. I myself would sympathise with 
the view tliat the management of a co-operative bank may be entrusted to people 
who are shareholders. But the suggestion of the Reserve Bank does not conflict 
with this at all. There is essentially a difference between a depositor who is not a 
shareholder and a depositor who is a shareholder. After all shareholders have to 
bear lossess and tlierefore depositors who are not shareholders cannot claim any 
representation. I would be the first to sympathise with the view that the deposi- 
tors who are shareholders may be given representation. It is essentially a method 
of compromise and there should not be any hesitation on the part of the House to 
accept this suggestion. Our Registrar has pointed out that depositors’ representa- 
tion has been allowed in banks under rehabilitation in Berar. Representation must 
be given to such people as are likely to bear a large part of the loss in the event 
of the bank coming across a misfortune. I would suggest that the suggestion of the 
Reserve Bank may be accepted. 

The following resolution was then passed. 

Resolution No. 29.— In view oj the fact that xepresentatioii on the mamgement 
of a co-operative instituiion should be exclusively confined to members, it is the 
opinion of the Conference that there is no need for providing for the separate repre-^ 
sentaUon on the Boards of Directors of Co-operative Banks of depositors who arej 
not members. 

Item No. 5. — (a) That the Government should take immediate steps to improve 
the efficiency and resources of Co-operative Industrial Societies for augmenting war 
supplies during the period of War and enable them later during normal times to earn 
better living by placing at their disposal proper qualified technical advice and raw 
materials and also machinery at controlled rales. 

(b) Further that Government orders for the supply of war requirements 
should be placed with the Industrial Societies through the Registrars concerned not 
by means of tenders but on a defined profit basis, as is the reputed practice in the 
case of various mills and commercial eoncems, so that there may reign peace and 
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contentment during the present times of stress among the workers of Cottage Indus- 
tries, and this by itself will form a very material asset to Government, 

Pandit Kaj Nath Kunzru.— A resolution similar to tliis has been passed by 
you, but it does not cover the ground covered by tliis resolution. Some industrial 
societies have been receiving war orders. Is there any plan behind ihoni? Are 
they giving these orders, just because some of the Registrars canvassed specially 
on behalf of these societies, or Government had a plan to give impetus to these 
industries in order to put them on a sound and efficient basis so that alter tiie war 
they may retain their existence and be able to bring some benefit to members? 

Khan Bahadur Malik Noor Mohammad iihan.— If it is intended to criticise the 
policy of the Government the flooi' of the Assembly is open to the speaker, ibr the 
sake of brevity may I say that the subject is too long and will not be concluded even 
after two days’ debate. 

Pt. Raj Nath Kunzru.— If It is not proper for me to criticise the policy of Gov- 
ernment on the floor of this House I am entirely m your hands, i iiiink i am 
quite Justified in criticising the policy of Government if it does not support co-ope- 
ration. Orders for articles et controlled prices, X ienow, are placed wtii big con- 
tractors and I am not aware at any rate in my province (U.P.) of any society or a 
co-operative organisation being granted that facility. It is said that materials at 
controlled rates are available. I know that Government have entered into contracts 
with firms for supply of certam materials on a profit basis and they get ail the 
materials manufactured by them. They are a controlled agency. Government 
officials look after their production. 

Mr. A. Ahmad, I.C.S., Registrar of Co-operative Sodctics; Begal.— May I 
inform the House that the Government of India have formulated a scheme and will 
pass on orders for the supply of materials to agencies under the Directors of Indus- 
tries and to Co-operative Societies under Registrars? The idea is tiiat the Govern- 
ment of India will provide worbng capital, even if tiie local Goverximenl is not pre- 
pared to do so. The Government of India will engage the necessary staffi for supervi- 
sion and send Inspectors from time to time. Anyhow the point of interest is that 
the Government of India have at last realised that this work can and should bo 
done through co-operative societies and the scheme is already complete and will 
come into force early in May. 

The following Resolution was then passed:— 

Resolution No, 30. — (a) Resolved that the Goveryiment should be requested to 
take immediate steps to improve the efficiency and resources of Co-operatwe Indto- 
ixial Societies fpr augmenting wai supplies during the period of war and enable them 
later during normal t^es to ear'u better living by placing at their disposal proper 
qualified technical advice and raw nfiMerials and also macMuery at controlled rates, 

(b) Further that Government orders for the supply of war requiremenJiSi 
should he placed with the Industrial Societies through the Registrars concerned not 
by means of tenders hut on a defined profit (adequate margin between cosft and sale 
price) basis, as is Vie reputed practice in the case of various mills and commercial 
concerns so that there may reign peace and contentment during the present times of 
among the workers of Cottage Industries and this by itself will form a very 
to Q^ernment* 
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Mr. K. C. Karumbayya^ (Coorg) moved the following resolution. 

Resolution No. 31. — Resolved that the members of Co-operative Societies be com- 
pletely exempt from the levy of stamp duty and registration fees on all documents 
executed in favour of the societies. 

The resolution was passed. 

Item No. 43.— To consider the statement published in the issue of the Indian 
Finance dated the 7th March, 1942, that the Imperial Banh of India has definitely 
excluded the Rangoon Port Trust and Corporation Debentures from eligible securi- 
ties for advances from that Bank and to consider the implications of this policy on 
the trustee debentures issued by the Ports and Corporations of Calcutta, Rangoon, 
Madras, Karachi and Bombay. 

Sir M. G. Deshpande.— -We have to consider v/hat will be the effect on our 
securities, if the Imperial Bank refuses to advance on the Rangoon Port and Improve- 
ment Trust or Municipal Debentures. 

President. — Sir M. G. Deshpaiide wants to know the opinion of experts, and 
perhaps so far as the resolution is concerned, it appears that he wants to know why 
if the Imperial Bank has done something definitely to exclude the Rangoon Port 
Trust Debentures from eligible securities, it should not be 
compelled to revise its decision. So far as Government is concerned there 
is a list of eligible securities under the Indian Trust Act. If the Impeiial Bank of 
India refuses to deal in particular securities it is at liberty to do so. The only 
thing is to take the Reserve Bank on your side and then try to threaten the Imperial 
Bank to exclude it from the favours of the Reserve Bank. It is not necessary to 
pass any resolution. We may move the Government of India explaining them our 
difficulties and request them to take necessary action. 

The motion was dropped. 


'THE ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATION 
Resolution No 32. 

The following office-bearers were elected:— 

President.— The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

Vice-Presidents. —(1) Dewan Bahadur K. V. Brahma, C.I.E., M.B.E.; 

(2) Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji, M.A., LE.S., J.P. 

Hony. Secretary and Treasurer.— Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan, M.A., 
LL.B.; M.R.A.S., (London). 

Joint Secretary.— Mv. N. Satyanarayana, Hony. Jt. Secretary. The Madras 
Provincial Co-operative Union. 

Resolution No.— 33. 

Accounts of the ‘Indian Co-operative Review” the All-India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association, Madras Office and the All-India Co-operative Institues’ 
Association, Lahore office as printed in the appendix were passed, 

§ 
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THE INDIAN PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS’ ASSOCIATION 

Resolution No.— 34. 

The following office-bearers were elected:— 

President. — The Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

Vice-President.— Sir M. G. Deshpande, K.B.E., Chairman, Tlie C.P. and Berar 
Px'ovincial Co-operative Bank, Nagpur. 

Secretary.— Mr. L. Mulraj Bhai, Manager, the Punjab Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Ltd., Lahore. 

Joint Secretary.— Khan Saheb W. Zaman, Hony. Secretary, the Bengal Co- 
operative Alliance. 

Resolution No.— 35. 

The Report of the Association as printed in Appendix was passed. 

Resolution No.— 36. 

Accounts of the Association for the year 1941 as printed in appendix were 
passed. 

Resolution No.— 37. 

Resolved to amend tlie Constitution of the Association in accordance with 
Resolutions No. 21 and 22.. passed at this Conference. 

Resolution No.— 38. 

Resolved that Rs. 1,000 may be contributed towards the cost of the publication 
of the “Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942.” 

Resolution No.— 39. 

Rs. 1,000 were sanctioned for running the Indian Co-operative Review for 1942. 

VOTE OF THAMCS 

Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan proposing a vote of thanks said: Now 
that the Conference has practically concluded, I consider it my pleasant duty to of er, 
on my own behalf and on behalf of the Conference, our heartfelt thanks to Sir 
Madhao Rao Deshpande the Chairman of the Reception Committee and his 
colleagues, the Manager and the staff of the Provincial Bank for taking all the 
trouble in arranging this Conference and looking towards the convenience of the 
delegates at the sacrifice of their own valuable time. We were warned that the 
weather at Nagpur would be hot and suffocating and that mosquitoes would greet 
us in great number and therefore we should bring mosquito curtains. The warning 
however, did not prove to be true. A timely shower changed the atmosphere and 
we had a very pleasant season during the Conference. 

We are very glad to have amidst us a good many Registrars and offier officers 
of the Co-operative Departments of various provinces and States. The Registrar 
of C.P. and Berar and his staff deserve our special thanks for ready co-operation 
in making the Coiiference a success. We may assure all the Registrars that their 
advice based on expert knowledge has been of great value in arriving at sound 
conclusions of the difficixlt problems before the House. 

I must, in particular, thank the Reserve Bank of India for sending its r^resenta- 
tive to attend the Conference. We are obliged to Mr. Rana Sher Jang Khan placed 
the views of the Reserve Bank before us in a pleasant and able manner, We are 
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gtire if the Reserve Bank of India continues to extend us the same co-operation as it 
has done this time, and in the spirit which its representative has shown all misunder- 
standing between the co-operators and the Bank w^ill disappear. 

The Conference has done very useful work during its short session o£ two 
days under the able guidance of Dewan Bahadur K. V. Bralima, Last but not the 
least, I owe a deep debt of gratitude to the delegates for extending their help in 
making the Conference a great success. 

APPENDIX 

REPORT ON THE WORKING OF THE INDIAN PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANKS’ ASSOCIATION. 

I have great pleasure in submitting this fourth report on the working of the 
Association from July, 1937 to March, 1942. 

Tlie number of member banks of the Association at present is 11. At the time 
of the conference at Bangalore in July, 1937, the number of members of die Associa- 
tion was the same but with this difference that in 1937 the Mysore Provincial Co- 
operative Bank was a meml er of the Association, but it subsequently resigned while 
the Co-operative Bank of Trivandrum applied for affiliation and was admitted as 
a member. The Bombay Central Land Mortgage Bank is the only Apex Bank 
in British India which has not yet become a member of the Association. 

As provided in Rule 4 of the rules of the Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Asso- 
ciation, all the Apex Banks in British India and Indian States are eligible for mem- 
bership. All member banks v;ith a paid up share capital of Rs. 5 lacs and above 
have paid subscription at the rate of Rs. 150 per annum while those with a paid up 
share capital of above Rs. 2 lacs but less than Rs. 5 lacs paid at the rate of Rs.lOO 
per annum. Member banks with a paid up share capital of Rs. 2 lacs and below 
paid at the rate of Rs. 50 per annum. Out of the total membership of 11, 8 banks 
paid subscription at the rate of Rs. 150 per annum, while 1 member bank paid at 
the rate of Rs. 100 per annum and 2 member banks at the rate of Rs. 50 per annum. 

Tinder rule No. 9 of the Association a meeting of the General Body was due in 
1939 i.e. two years after the meeting of the General Body at Bangalore in 1937, 
Due to various reasons, howovei', well-known to the members of the Standing Com- 
mittee, the meeting of the General Body could not be held but during this period 
4 meetings of the Standing Committee were held as follows. All the four meetings 
of the Association were held jointly with the meetings of the All-India Co-oprative 
Institutes’ Association as has been decided by the Joint Conference of both the 
Associations. 

The first meeting of the Association after the Conference in Bangalore was 
held jointly with the meeting of the Standing Committee of the All-India Co-ope- 
rative Institutes’ Association at Vizianagram on the 16th and 17th April, 1938. Of 
several resolutions passed at this meeting of the Standing Committee the most 
important resolutions related to the financial aspect of the co-operative movement. 
In one of the resolutions the meeting recommended that encouragement should be 
given for the formation of multi-purpose societies. It has subseqtjently been found 
by e3Q»erienoe in many provinces that it would have been batter for the ultimate 
good of the movement if attention had been devoted to the organisation of multi- 
purpose societies from the beginning rather than to the organisation of mere 
credit societies. It also recommended that where there is no provision for attach- 
ment before 'judgment in respect of sums due to co-operative societies suitable 
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amendments should be Introduced in the I^ovincial Co-operative Soeielios’ Acts to 
provide for the deficiency. The importance of this suggestion has been recognised 
by most of the provinces. The meeting also recommended that measures should be 
adopted in different provinces on the lines communicated in Bulletin No. 3 of the 
Eeserve Bank of India with such modifications as local conditions may require with 
a view to satisfactorily settle the question of the large extent of lands some of tlv.^ 
Central Banks were compelled to buy in satisfaction of their duos in execution of 
awards against defaulting members. The extent of lands hold by some of the 
Central Banks in India was so vast and absorbed such a large poilion of the total 
assets of these banks at that time that Bulletin No, 3 of the Reserve Bank of India, 
in which the Burma scheme was explained was not only considered to bo important 
but timely. 

At the meeting the recommendations contained in the Statutory Report of the 
Reserve Bank were also considered in detail and wlule some were disapproved on 
grounds of experience in different provinces, others were supported. It was, how- 
ever, clearly mentioned in the resolution that the insistence of the Reserve Bank 
in paragraph 37 of its Statutory Report that Provincial Banks should maintain 
minimum balances with the Reserve Bank of India contravened the policy under- 
lying ihe specific exemption given to Provincial Banks under tlie Eeseiwo Bank of 
India Act. It was also pointed out that the intention of the Reserve Bank of India 
Act in creating the Agricultural Credit Department had not been kept in view by 
the Reserve Bank authorities and urged upon that Bank to so work Section 54, 
Clause (b) of the Act as to help Provincial Banks with short term financial accommo- 
dation, so long as the security offered was sound. It also suggc.sied that the Re- 
serve Bank should invest or lend on the security of debentures issued by Provincial 
Banks and Land Mortgage Banks where the principal and interest were guaranteed 
by the Central and Provincial Governments. In a dtailod criticism of the Statutory 
Report of the Reserve Bank, the meeting did not favour the organisation of Apex 
Land Mortgage Banks on joint-stock basis as recommended. It also did not agree 
with the view that depositors should have a representation on the Board and it 
also did not agree with the view that the margin between the lending rate of co- 
operative hanks and societies was low. Several important resolutions were passed 
at this meeting notable amongst them was the recommendation that in view of the 
intimate connection between agriculture, rural Industry and co-operation the 
Departments concerned be put imder one popular Minister and their actMttSi co- 
ordinated for common planning and joint action. The meeting also expressed grave 
doubts about the wisdom of the provisions made in Provincial Co-operative Socie- 
ties’ Acts at that time which interfered with the normal internal administration of 
societies. Most of the Acts passed at this time provided for supercession of the 
Committees of Management, removal of officers and members, modification of bye- 
laws without the concurrence of General Bodies, surcharge of members and past 
members and limiting the period of the tenure of any office-bearer. 

The second meeting of the Standing Committee was held at Jubbulpur on the 8th 
and 9th April, 1939, when the proposals pending before the Provincial Governimmts 
of Bihar and Bengal for the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement in those 
provinces and tlie annotmeement made on behalf of the« Provincial Governments 
of their intention to stand by the movement and give it the neces«ry financial ask- 
ance and other help came in for consideration. The meeting expressed its jwnse of 
satisfaction at the action taken and requested the respective Gevemments of both 
these provinces to give effect to their rrfiabilitatkn sifiiemes without furtfcer 
delay. It also recommended that all Provinces and States sho^ Iii^8ia3|r 
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fiieps without delay to rehabilitate the co-operative movement in their provinces 
and States. The meeting also pointed out that the way in which rural development 
schemes were being worked in diSerent provinces or States, it was compelled to 
express the view tliat the co-ordination necessary for their success was wanting. 
It therefore appealed to the Provincial Governments to take all possible steps to co- 
ordinate tile activities of the \arious nation-building departments. The meeting 
also expressed the view iliai the position of the co-operative institutions under the 
Income-tax Act was extremely imsatisfactory and placed the co-operative banks in a 
worse position than joint-stock banks. A memorandum on the subject was prepared 
and submitted to the Finance Department of the Government of India by the Presi- 
dent of the Association and copies were circulated amongst the Registrars of 
different provinces. The meeting also pointed out that while Provincial Degislation 
for the relief of indebtedness and for conciliation of debts had been beneficial to 
a certain degree, it had also resulted in drastically curtailing credit to agriculturists. 
The meeting therefore urged upon the Provincial Governments the necessity for 
immediate expansion of the Co-operative Movement for the provision of rural 
credit. In the matter of rehabilitation of the co-operative societies the meeting 
made one important suggestion in that future credit for agriculture should not be 
suspended only on the ground of general accumulation of overdues in societies but 
suitable schemes should bo adopted by Provincial Governments and Indian States 
to dis-cntangle past debts from future finance and providing necessary machinery 
for the discharge of suitably scaled down prior debts and for seasonal credit in 
future. One of the most important proposals, however, which was discussed at 
this meeting was that wheie unlimited liability in primary agricultural societies 
proved a handicap to the development of the movement it should be replaced as 
far as possible by limited liabilty in futiure organisation and reconstruction of 
existing societies. Had this resolution been adopted by the meeting and circulated 
amongst the different provinces, it would no doubt have helped in shaping the 
future of the movement in many of the important provinces where rehabilitation 
of the movement was being undertaken. No lead in this matter could, however, 
be given by the meeting as there was slight difference of view perhaps due to mis- 
understanding amongst the members of the Standing Committee. 

The third meeting of the Standing Committee was held with the meeting of the 
Standing Committee of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association at Madras 
on the 27th and 28th October, 1939. At this meeting the Managers of Provincial 
Co-operative Banks were also invited by special invitation for a meeting and the 
Managers of 8 banks met and came to certain tentative conclusions which were sub- 
sequently placed for consideration at the joint session of the Standing Committees of 
the two Associations. One of the suggestions made by this meeting of the mana- 
gers was that it was necessary that such officers of Apex banks should meet periodi- 
cally with a view to discuss matters of common policy. When the proceedings of the 
Managers’ meeting were placed before the joint session of the Standing Com- 
mittees, it was resolved that the purpose of the meeting of the Managers could be 
served equally well if managers were permitted to attend the session of the Stan- 
ding Committees of the two Associations. The representatives of the Association 
who met at this meeting under-took to depute their managers to the meeting of 
the Standing Committees in future as far as practicable. At Ibis meeting the 
general outline of the scheme of rehabilitaion of the co-operative movement in 
Bengal submitted by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies was discussed and the 
meeting recommended that Government should take necessary action as early as 
l^ssible. The meeting also placed on record its view, that although it was in favour 
I " 
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oi the expansion of the Co-operative Movement bVLch expansion siioukl proceed on 
cautious lines and without undue haste, liiis audition to iiic rcijoiutioii was 
thought to be necessary in view of the fact that it was reported tliat a large num- 
ber of new societies was organised in Bengal within a short period. 

The meeting also earnestly requested the GovcrnnienL of Bihar io examine the 
report of the Board of Experts on the rehabilitation of the co-operative movement 
in Bihar which was then submitted to Govermnent. 'Ihe President of tlic Associa- 
tion, the Hon’ble Mr. Ramadas Pantulu, and the Mmiaghig Diiector ot the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Bank, Ltd., Mr. V. Jb. Meiita were both mcnibcis of the 
Board of Experts appointed by the Biliar Governmont to exanime ihtir rehabilita- 
tion proposals and the Hon’ble Mr. V, Ramadas Fautuiu, was previously consulted 
about the proposals in detail. This meeting wtss attended by the itegistrar of Co- 
operative Societies, C.P. and Berar as well as many important representatives 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, both of the i’ederation as well as the Provincial 
Bank. The President examined in detail the several suggestions made by the Co- 
operative Enquiry Committee appointed by the Govermnent of Central Provinces 
and Berar as well as resolutions passed at the meeting of Central Banits in Berar 
and of the depositors of these banks and prepared a tentative scheme after consul- 
tation with the representatives of that province, which was adopted by tlie Standing 
Committees. The scheme was based on the following two important considerations, 
the first of which was the improvement of the condition of the members of village 
societies and relieving them from the burden of accumulated debt and to ensure 
steady flow of productive credit on better system. 

The fourth meeting of the Standing Committees of the Indian Provincial 
Banks’ Association and the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association was 
held on the 18th and 19th Jarmary, 1941, at Bombay where it was affirmed that 
the continuance of free transfer of funds for approved co-operative purposes was 
extremely valuable for the further development of the Co-operative Movement 
in its various aspects and requested the Provincial Governments to reimburse 
the Reserve Bank of India for any loss it may have to suffer by the continuance of 
this concession. It also urged on the Reserve Bank to place Provincial Banks 
on the same footing as Scheduled Banks in the matter of remittance transfer facEi- 
ties and made certain detailed recommendations In this re^ci, some of which 
were subsequently accepted by the Reserve Bank of India, It alio reiterated 
that the interpretation placed on Section 17 of the Act by the Reserve Bank 
authorities practically made it impossible for co-operative banks to derive any 
financial assistance from it. It therefore recommended that tire Reserve Bank 
do advise the Government of India about the need to suitably amend the provi- 
sions of this section of the Act to meet the situation created by slump in price 
of commodities. It also requested the Reserve Bank to provide Provincial 
Banks with short-term credit for developing sale and sui^ly weieties, on which 
a circular has recently been issued by the Reserve Bank Inviting suggestioM. 
The meeting also urged on ihe Governments of Bihar, C»P. and Berar, and 
Bengal to take immediate action on the rehabEitation sdiwies of %»k lespectiva 
provinces pending before them. The rehabEitation schime in Bihar was mm 
after adopted bsir the Provincial Government and a notification was issuM. That 
jscheme is based on a comprehensive enquiry into the repaying capacity of mem- 
bers of primary societies and is expected to extend to the period ol S and 
provides for an expenditure of over Rs. 49 kcs. meeting acCi|Jt#d ^ 'mmm* 
dal principles of the BEiar scheme of rehabEitafion and urged mi ft# oftmr 
and State Governments that in formulating and iwidaaini ftdhf 
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reconstmciJon of the movement important: considerations regarding the scaling down 
of prior debts of members to bring them within their repaying capacity, reduce the 
rate of interest to be charged on the old debts as well as fresh loans so as not to 
exceed 7^/2%, spreading of instalments over an adequately long period and provid- 
ing facilities for raising capital at a low rate should always be kept in view. The 
meeting also urged on the Government of United Provinces the necessity of starting a 
Provincial Co-operative Bank at an early date. The meeting in I'ecording its grate- 
ful thanks to the Central Government for the relief given to co-operative societies 
in respect of super-tax and income-tax requested the Government to exempt co- 
operative societies from the operation of excess profits tax. This has been done 
subsequently by the Central Government. One of the important resolutions passed 
at this meeting which is calculated to have far reaching effects in the future of the 
movement in India was the suggestion made by the meeting for the revival or 
resuscitation of existing societies and expansion of the movement in future on the 
following lines. 

(a) The scope of co-operative societies should be widened so that they may 
effectively assist the agriculturists in production, movement and marketing of crops 
as well as other allied activities. 

(b) To bring every village as soon as possible within the sphere of operation 
of a primary society. 

<c) To enlist as ripidly as possible all residents of a village as members of 
their society. 

In order to ensure the succe.ssful accomplishment of the above object the meet- 
ing suggested the following Ihree measures. 

(a) The amalgamation of such existing societies as were unable to work 
individually. 

(b) The formation of new societies comprising groups of compact adjoining 
villages. 

(c) The adoption of such form of liability, whether limited or unlimited as 
local co-operative opinion and conditions may offer. 

The annual income of the Association in 1937 was Rs. 1,519-2-0 out of which 
Rs. 1,350 was received as subscription from members. In 1938 the income of the 
Association was Rs. 1,622-7-0 out of which Its. 1,450 was received by subscription 
from members. In 1939 the annual income of the Association was Rs. 1,574-7-0 out 
of which Rs. 1,400 was received by subscription from members. In 1940 the total 
income of the Association was Rs. 1,492-11-6 out of which Rs. 1,400 was received 
by subscription from members. Since after the meeting of the General Body held 
at Bangalore in 1937 to date the total contribution made by the Indian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Association to the All-India Co-operative Instiutes’ Associa- 
tion for the Indian Co-operative Review amounted to Rs. 5,000. The opening 
balance on 1st January, 1937 in the Bank account of the Indian Provincial Co-opera- 
tive Banks’ Association was Rs. 6,973-13-9 and the closing balance in the Bank 
account of the Association as on 31-12-41 was Rs. 5,081-15-0. No cash is kept on 
hand excepting postage stamps the value of which on the date of closing on hand 
was Rs. 2-4-9. 

Before I close my report I may he permitted to acknowledge^ my deep debt of 
gratitude to our President, the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu for the assistance 
he has ungrudgingly given to me whenever required as well as the o1h«r members of 
the Standing Committee^ who have always been very considerate and given what- 
ever assistance was required of them. 

V. M. THAKORE, 

Secretary, The Indian Provineialf Co-operative Banks’ Association, 



THE INDIAN CO-OP 


STATEMENT OF EECEIPTS & PAYMENTS F< 

Receipts. 


To Opening balances: — 

Cash on hand 

„ with M.P.C. Bank in current account 


Details. 
Rs. A. P. 

5 6 9 
73 0 6 


Total 
Rs, A 


78 


To Subscriptions:— 

Received in 1937 (16-7-1937 to 31-12-37) 
1938 

„ 1939 

„ 1940 

1941 


1,426 10 0 
2.340 4 0 
2,816 9 0 
2,119 13 0 
2,867 0 0 


11.568 


To Advertisements:— 

Received in 1937 (16-7-37 to 31-12-37) 
„ 1938 

„ 1939 

„ 1940 

„ 1941 


100 0 0 
880 0 0 
280 0 0 
830 0 0 
230 0 0 


1,270 


To Donation from the Indian Prvoincial Co-operative 
Banks Association for 1942 

To The All-India Co-operative Institute’s Associa- 
tion;— 


1,000 


Amount received 

• • 

1.660 4 0 


Less subscriptions received by the 
Lahore office and retained there .. 84 

0 0 



Amount advanced for Madras office 
expenses . . 248 

1 0 

S3» 1 0 

1,818 

Total 



13,234 i 


V. RAMADAS PANTULU 
Editor 



ERinVE REVIEW, MADRAS. 

3E IHPEEIOD ETOM lera JULY 1937 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1941. 

Payments. 


Details. 
Bs. A. P, 

By Printing charges for the Review Vol. Ill No. 2 to 
Vol. VII No. 4 and letter heads etc. 

„ Postage and Telegrams 
„ Rent for office 
„ Establishment charges 
„ Stationery and books 
„ Subscriptions to periodicals and dailies 

5 , Remimeration to contributors (paid to Miss 
M, Digby, Secretary, H. P. Foundation 
London) 

„ Telephone charges 
„ Miscellaneous expenses 

„ Advances to be recovered from G. S. Press for 


postage expenses .. 100 0 0 

do. Editor for alterations to the office 

premises . . 150 0 0 

do. Mr. Prasada Rao .. 10 0 0 


By Closing Balances:— 

Cash on hand , . 94 3 o 

„ with M.P.C. Bank in current account .. 239 0 9 


Total 


Examined and found correct 
BRAHMAYYA & CO., 

Incorporated Accountants, 
Registered Accountants. 
Hony. Auditors. 
31-3-1942. 


Total. 
Rs. A. P. 

10,206 14 0 
2,131 8 6 
815 0 0 
893 11 0 
190 6 9 
128 12 0 

112 2 0 
04 0 0 
99 3 3 


260 0 0 


383 3 9 


16,234 18 3 



THE ALL INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSTI 

STATEMENT OF RHKEIPTS & PATMENTS FOR THE 


Receipts. 



Details. 

Total. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

To Opening balances:—* 

Cash on hand 

3 1 3 


„ in cxirrent account with M.P.C. Bank 

6 12 6 

8 13 9 


To AJl-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association 
(Lahore office):— 


Received from the Madras Provincial Co-operative 
Union being the annual contribution for five 


years (1937-38 to 1941-42) 

Received from the Indian Provincial Co-operative 
Banks’ Association being grant for the Indian 
Co-operative Review for the years 1937, 1938, 

47€ 11 

6 

1940 and 1941 

4,000 0 

0 

Less subscriptions to the Indian Co-operative 
Review collected by Lahore office and retained 

4,476 11 

6 

there 

84 0 

0 4,892 n 6 


By Interest from baiik , . 6 18 0 


Total 4408 8 3 


V. RAMADAS PAOTULU 
president 



TUTES* ASSOCIATION, MADRAS OFFICE. 

PERIOD FROM 16TH JULY 1937 TO 31ST DECEMBER 1941. 


Payments. 

Details. Total. 

Rs. A. P. Rs. A. P. 

By Frintiiig charges:— 

Cost of printing proceedings of the Bangalore 
Conference and subsequent meetings of the 

standing committee and letter heads etc. .. 692 1 9 


By Stationery 
By Postage and Telegrams 


15 6 6 
125 9 0 


By Travelling expenses:— 

Paid to Mr. S. Krishnamurthi for accompanying 
the President to Bai^alore in July 1937 for the 
All-India Co-operative Conference 

Paid to Mr. T. Seshagiri Rao for accompanying 
the President to Vizianagaram in April 1938 for 
the standing committee meeting 
Paid to Mr. S. Swaminathan for accompanying 
the President to Delhi in December 1939 for the 
13th Registrars’ Conference 
Paid to Mr. S. Swaminathan for accompanying 
the President to Calcutta in April 1940 for the 
Bengal Provincial Co-operative Conference 
Paid to Mr. S. Swaminathan for accompanying 
the President to Bombay in January 1941 for the 
standing committee meeting 


15 8 0 

13 4 0 

116 1 0 

126 2 6 
77 12 0 


348 11 6 


By Cost of one screen purchased for the office 
By Miscellaneous expenses 

By The Indian Co-operative Review:— 

Amount actually advanced . . 1,660 4 0 

Less subscriptions collected by the 
Lahore office and retained there . . 84 0 0 

Received from the Review account for 
Madras office expenses 248 1 0 332 1 0 


30 0 0 
81 18 0 


1,318 3 0 


By Advances to he recovered:— 

Advance to the Year Book Account . . 1,000 0 0 

Mr. Syed Shah Aii Hussain on account 

of Indian Co-operative Series No. IX .. 137 0 3 1,137 0 3 


By Closing balances;— 

Cash on hand 6 8 3 

in current account with M.P.C. Bank .. 663 3 0 659 11 3 


Total 


Examined and found correct. 
BRAHMAYYA & CO., 
Incorporated Accountants, 
Regikered Accountants, 
Hony, Auditors. 
81-3-1942. 


4,408 8 3 
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Resolutions passed at the 5tli All-India Co-operative Conference held at Nagpur 
on the 4th and the 5th April, 1942. 

1. Resolved that as the price of cloth has gone up considerably, causing much 
distress among the poorer and middle classes, owing to the fact that the Weaving 
Mills in the country are not new in a position to supply all the requirements of the 
people, as these are busy in producing clothes for war purposes for which big orders 
have been received by them from the Government, Governments of Provinces and 
States should earnestly endeavour to increase the production of cloth in the country 
and encourage the formation of societies of hand-spinners and weavers on co-ope- 
rative basis all over the country by giving adequate financial and other help neces- 
sary for their successful working. 

2. In view of the fact that the co-operative movement needs urgent expansion 
and a number of district and central banks find it difficult to organise and finance 
new societies due to lack of adequate funds, resolved that Provincial and State Gov- 
ernments be requested to peVmit various public bodies liko the Municipal and Dis- 
trict Boards and Universities etc., to deposit their funds with those financially 
strong co-operative inscitutions which may be recommended for this purpose by 
the Registrars of Co-operative Societies concerned, as is the case in some Pro- 
vinces and States. 

3. With a view to encourage members of co-operative societies to purchase 
cattle and sheep of improved breed from good breeding centres and with a view to 
transport cows, buffaloes and sheep of improved varieties which are disposed off 
at very low prices after their utility is lowered at big cities like Calcutta, resolved that 
Government be requested to introduce special concessional railway rates for trans- 
port of cattle and sheep to co-operative societies. 

4. (a) Resolved that Government be requested to allow toatal remission 
reduction in irrigation charges in case the crops of cultivators arc totally destroyed 
or suffer considerable damage by inadequate supply or lack of supply of canal 
water at the proper time, where such a rule or practice does not now exist. 

(b) Resolved further that there ought to be at least one non-official repre- 
sentative of the co-operative societies in the Divisional or District Canal Committees 
constituted by the Goveniment, to safeguard the interests of the members of co- 
operative societies. 

5. As execution of awards through civil courts takes a long time, Governments 
of Provinces and States may be requested to give powers of execution of awards 
of co-operatiive societies to the Registrars of Co-operative Societies of those pro- 
vinces and States as in Madras. 

(6) i. Tlie Joint Session of the Indian Provincial Co-operative Banks* Asso- 
ciation and the All-India Co-operative Institutes* Association welcomes the scheme 
formulated by the Agricultural Credit Department of the Reserve Bank of India 
relating to rediseoxmts for and advances to Provincial Co-operative Banka and re- 
commends Provincial Co-operative Banks, wherever possible, to avail themselves 
of the facilities outlind in the scheme. The Conference while appreciating the 
arrangement for the grant of rebate in interest on accommodation obtained for ike 
purpose of marketing of crops requests the Reserve Bank of India to extend the 
arrangement to accommodation granted also for the financing of seasonal ogficul- 
tural operations, In the opinion of the Conference, the grant of c®acessi<m 
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necessary as it is from the point of view of lowering the cost of credit for the agri- 
cultural borrower, will also be helpful in. inducing co-operative financing agencies 
to take advantage of the new arrangements and thus to establish closer contact 
with the Reserve Bank of India. 

ii. This Conference notes that in view of the interpretation placed by the 
legal advisers of the Reserve Bank of India on the wording Section 17 (4) (d) of 
the Reserve Bank of India Act, it is not permissible for the Reserve Banli of India 
to make advances under this provision of law which was intended for developing 
marketing credit in India, the Conference urges upon the authorities of the Reserve 
Bank of India tlie need for getting suitable amendments made to the wording of 
Section 17 (4) (d) so as to enable the Bank to gran: accommodation for the financ- 
ing of seasonal agricultural operations or the marketing of crops on a secui’ed 
basis against promissory notes supported by the security of goods on which the 
Reserve Bank can realise its duos if necessary. 

iii. This Conference further recommends to tlie Reserve Bank of India that 
on the analogy of the relations subsisting between the National Banks, State Banks 
and Semi-State Banks in foreign countries with the agricultural credit institutions 
of those lands, special credit sysxems should be evolved for the financing of agricul- 
tural societies on lines suited requirements cx the comiiry, keeping parti- 

cularly in mind the nee^ *yi- lowering the rate of interest for the agricultural 
borrowers. 

7. ace accepts, in principle, the suggestion of the Reserve Bank 

that ba^d, and 'y^htful debts should be assessed and shown on the balance sheet 
by +’ne Banks, Central Land Mortgage Banks and the Central Banks 

aiad reconur^^^^s to the banks concerned that even if accurate and precise calcula- 
tions are 7 i 0 t practicable,' estimation of such debts as best as possible should be 
made wit^' adequate provision for them. 

8. ^viesolved that no audit fee be charged from a co-operative society for a 
year m which its accounts are not audited. 

9. The Co-operators of India assembled in Ccnfercnce here do solemnly 
believe that the present titanic struggle in which the woiid is involved is mainly 
due to a maladjustment of distribution and express their fervent hope that the new 
world order will be based upon dominant co-operative ideal of distributive justice. 

10. As the war has created severe economic distress which has been further 
aggravated by the dislocation of transport, this Conference urges upon co-operative 
organisations in India to take immediate steps: 

(1) to promote an increase in the acreage of food and fodder crops. 

(2) to arrange for the adequate stock and supply of food-stuffs and other 
necessaries of life, and 

(3) to stimulate the production of finished goods on cottage industry basis in 
rural areas. 

U. This Conference strongly urges on the Government, ’^hi^ distributing 
orders for the supply of war and other requirements, to give preference to the 
products of Industrial, Marketing and other Co-operative Societies and for the 
purpose to utilise the agency of the co-operative departments to stimulate the pro- 
duction and supply of such requirements. 



12. (a) This Conference requests Provincial and Stale Governments to grant 
financial and other facilities to sale societies, credit societies or groups of Lhcso socle - 
ties for the construction of go downs and granaries according to approved plans in 
suitable rural centres as well as in d^tributing centres of iiiiportance, on the same 
lines as has been done by the Government of Madras. 

(b) This Conference is of opinion that Central Marketing Societies should 
be established at each Provincial Head-Quarters at an early date and that such 
societies should receive financial assistance and advice of experts fiom the Pro- 
vincial and State Govermnents so as to develop the marketing of agricultural pro- 
duce on a co-operative basis rapidly and place it on a sound footing. 

13. (a) This Corierence tenders its thaniis to the iionbie Mr. V'. iiamadas 
Pantulu for his successful eftorts in getting the Muiti-Umt Co-operative iJucieLies' 
Act placed on the Statue Book. 

(b) This Conference requests the Government of India to consult the Stand- 
ing Committees of the All-India Co-operative Institutes’ and the inuian Provincial 
Co-operative Banks’ Associations while iraming the draft rules under the MulU- 
Unit Co-operative Societies’ Act. 

14. This Conference reiterates its t!..d consolidation of land hold- 

ings, preferably on a co-operative basis, j.s ess.. h,>‘ Ua. hnpruvenient of the 
economic condition of the agriculturists and lliiit carij alioiuJ He taken by the 
Provinces and States where conditions arc favoiuable coiisulidatiun 

operations. 

15. This Conference is strongly of opinion that the lull ' 

operation requires the active association of women within the 
particularly in the sphere of home industries, thrift, bolter-living and ni*h 
struction. 

It further requests Co-operative Departments and Institutes to tr«iu and 
appoint women organisers to popularise various types of co-operative activities 
amongst women. 

* 16. This Conference strongly believes tliat the success of co-operation iaigely 

depends on a high level of co-operative education of the staff of the Co-operative 
Departments and of co-operative organisations and on a systematic diffusion of 
knowledge of co-operative principles amongst the members of co-operative societies 
and urges that adequate arrangements for co-operative education and training 
should be made in different provinces by the provincial Institutes with file active 
support and assistance, financial and otherwise, of the Provincial and State Gov- 
ernments. 

17. Resolved that in those Provinces and States where schemes for rehabilita- 
tion of the co-operative movement have been sanctioned by the Governments con- 
cerned, the work for the rehabilitation of tlie Apex Bank, Central Banks, Uniomi 
and Primary Societies should be taken up without more delay, as the delay is caus- 
ing further deterioration in the condition of Primary Societies and Central Banks, 
and Unions and the Apex Bank. 

% 

18. Resolved that non-official representatives of the Provinces and States to 
the Conferences of Registrars should be elected by Provincial Co-operative Institutes 
and Provincial Co-operative Banks and not be nominated by the Oovwwnent. 



19. (a) This Conference regrets the incompleteness and the inordinate delay 
in the publication of statistical statements relating to the co-operative movement 
in India which detract considerably from their utility and requests the Central 
Government to arrange for complete and early publication. (N. B. This function is 
now entrusted to the Reserve Bank of India), 

(b) This Conference requests the Government to include in the above publi- 
cation information relating to co-operative societies of Indian States. <N. B. Only 
nine States are now included) . 

20. Resolved that Governments of Provinces and States be requested to include 
the Provident Funds of the Employees of co-operative institutions in the list of 
those recogmzed under the Provident Funds Act. 

21. Resolved that the Hony. Editor of the Indian Co-operative Review, for 
the time being, shall be an ex-officio member of tlie Associations and the Standing 
Committees thereof, 

22. Resolved that the Standing Committees of the Associations shall have 
power to co-opt. co-operations of distinction who liave rendered valuable 
services to the Associations, as Hony. Members of the Associations, llieir number 
shall not at any time exceed six. Interim vacancies among them may be filled in 
by the Standing Committees. The ex-officio and co-opted Hony. MemOers shall 
be eligible to the Standing Committees and other offices in the Associations. 

23. Thanks of the Association bo conveyed to the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas 
Pantulu for his able editorship of the ‘Year-Book and Directory of Indiaia Co-opera- 
tion, 1942.* 

In view of the abnormal rise in prices of paper and printing the Indian Pro- 
vincial Co-operative Banks’ Association be requested to contribute a minimum sum 
oX Rs. 1,000 to enable the Institutes’ Association to meet the cost of publication. 

24. Resolved that the Hon’ble Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu be requested to con- 
tinue to edit the Indian Co-operative Review and the Indian Provincial Banks’ 
Association be requested to contribute liberally as heretofore towards the cost of* 
running the Indian Co-operative Review. 

25. Resolved that, as recommended by the Central Banking Enquiry Com- 
mittee, local Governments be requested to allow free remittance transfer facilities 
for all bonafide co-operative purposes through Government Treasuries in places 
where there are no branches of either the Imperial Bank or the Reserve Bank of 
India. 


26. The Conference is of opinion that the Indian Registration Act should be 
amended so as to make compulsorily registrable all decrees passed by Civil Courts 
and creating a charge on immovable property. 

In section, 17, sub-section (2) clause (vi) of the Indian Registration Act, 1908; 
the following shall be inserted at the end. 

‘and except a decree or order declaring or creating a chaise on immovable 
property,’ or 

27. The Indian Co-operative Review be requested to collect information re-* 
garding co-operative marketing and supply, cattle insurance with cattle breeding, 
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ghee and milk supply societies etc., their linking and co-ordination with co-opii- 
rative credit* 

28. Resolved that the followmg words be added to clause (vi) ol section 17 of 
the Indian Registration Act after the word Coui'i: 

‘Or any award affecting immovable property of the value of Rupees one hundred 
or upwards given by an arbitrator appointed imder the rules framed under the 
Co-operative Societies Act.’ 

29. In view of the fact that representation on the management of a co-opera- 
tive institution should be exclusively confined to members, it is the opinion of tlie 
Conference that there is no need for providing for the separate representation on tlie 
Boards of Birectors of Co-operative Banks of depositors who ai*e not members and 
resolved accordingly. 

30. (a) Resolved that the Government should be requested to take immediate 
steps to improve the efhciency and resources of Co-operative Industrial Societies for 
augmenting war supplies dining the period ox wai’ and enable them later during 
normal times to earn better Jiving by placing at their disposal proper qualified 
technical advice and raw materials and also macliinery at controlled rates. 

(b) Further that Government orders for the supply of war requhements 
should be placed with the Industrial Societies through the Registrars concerned not 
by means of tenders but on a defined profit (adequate margin between cost and 
sale price) basis, as is the reputed practice in the case of various mills and com- 
mercial concerns so that there may reign peace and contentment during the present 
times of stress among the workers of Cottage Industries and this by itself wUl form 
0 very material asset to Government. 

31. Resolved that the members of Co-operative Societies be completely exempt 
from the levy of stamp duty and registration fees on all documents executed in 
favour of the societies. 

THE ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATION 

32. The following office-bearers were elected: 

President.— The Hon’He Mr, V. Ramadas Pantulu. 

Vice-Presidents.— (1) Dewan Bahadur K. V. Brahma, C.I.E., M.B.E, 
(2) Dewan Bahadur H. L. Kaji, M.A., I.E.S., J.P. 

Hony. Secretary and Treasurer.— Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad Khan 
M.A.,LL.B,,M.R.A.S., (London). 

Joint Secretary.— Mr. N. Satyanarayana, Hony, Jt. Seemtary, The Madras Pro- 
cial Co-operative Union. 

33. Accounts of the Indian Co-operative Review, Th© All India Co-operative 
Institutes’ Association, Madras Office and the All-India Co-operative Iwtitutes’ 
Association, Lahore Office as printed in the appendix were passed, 

THE INDIAN PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE BANKS’ ASSOCIATIW* 

34. The following office-bearers were elected: 

President. The Hon’ble Mr. V, Ramadas Pantulu* 
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Vice-Pr«sident.— Sir Madhorao G. Despande, K.B.E., 

Secretary. —Mr. Mulraj Bhai, Manager, The Punjab Provincial Co-operative 
Bank, Lahore. 

Joint Secretary.— Khan Saheb W. Zaman, Hony. Secretary, The Bengal Co- 
operative Alliance, Calcutta. 

35. Eeport of the Association as printed in the appendix was adopted. 

36. Accounts of the Association as printed in the appendix were passed. 

37 Resolved to amend the Constitution of the Association in accordance with 
resolutions No. 21 and 22 of the Conference. 

38. Resolved that Rs. 1,000 may be contributed towards the cost of the publi- 
cation of the ‘Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation, 1942.’ 

39. Rs. 1,000 were sanctioned for running the Indian Co-operative Review for 
1942. 



ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE mSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATION 
Publications* 

THE INDIAN CO-OPEEATIVE SEEIES. 

Vclmiie. 

1, Co-o]pefatioii in India: Edited by Professor H. L Kaji, M.A., 
B.Sc., IE.S, J.R, 1932, Price Hs, 1 

n. The law of Co-operative Sodcties in India and Burma : by Rao 
Bahadur K V, Brahma B.A., LL.B, M.B.E., CJE., President, Berar 
Co-operative Institute, Amraoti Foreword by Sir Lallubhai 
Samaldas, Kt., C.LE., 1932, Price Rs. 5. 

m. The Co-operative Movement in India : by Dr. Miss E. M. Hough, 
M.A., Ph.D. Foreword by Professor H. L. Kaji, M.A„ 
B.Sc., IE.S., J.P., and Introduction by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Published by Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Greatsmith Street, 
London, 1932. Price Rs. 9. 

rV. The Indian Rustic : by Mr. J. L. Raina, B.A., M.R.A.S. (London), 
Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Ka.shmir State. 
Foreword by Professor H. L. Kaji, M.A., B.Sc., I.E.S., XP,, Vice- 
President, All-India Co-operative Institutes* Association, 1935. 
Price Re. t 

V. The Co-operative Movement in India (1935): by Khan Mohammad 
Baite Ahmad Khan, MA», LLJB,, M.R.A.S., (London), 
Honorary Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes* Associa- 
tion, Lahore. Foreword by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, London. Puhli^ed by Messrs. P. S. 
King A Son, Ltd., Greatsmith Street, London. (Gratis). 

VL The Co-operative Movement In the Pnniab (1937): by Shelfch 
Ata tJlIah, MA.., Professor, Muslim University Aligarh. Fore- 
word by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
Iiondon. Publitiied by Messrs. George AHen de Unwin Ltd., 
London, Price IBs. net (Ri. 11). 

VU Better living SodeBes: by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad 
Khan, MA., LUB., M.R.A.S. (London), Honorary Secretary, All- 
India Co-operative Institutes^ Association. (Gratis) . 

Vin A Short History of the AH-India Co-operative Ihstltittei^ A»M»cIa- 
tion: by Khan Mohammad Badxir Ahmed Khan, MA., 
LL.B., M.RA.S., (London), Honorary Secretary, (Gratis). 

IX. Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks in Madras by Syed Shah 
'Ali Hussain, M.Litt., (Madras). Foreword by The Hon*ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. Price Rs. 4. 

X. Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation 1942 

General Editor, The Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulu, Price Rs. 5, 

Packing and Postage charges extra in eadb case* 

The hoohs can he had from : — 

Either The Honorary Secretary, 

All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, Lahore, or 
The Manager, 

The Indian Co^-operative Review, ‘Farhatba^,* Mylapore, Madras. 



“CO-OPERATION” 


The Leading Monthly Co-operative Magazine in Urdu 

The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore, 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OP 

KHAN MOHAMMAD BASHIR AHMED KHAN, 

MA., LL.B., M.R.A.S. (London) 

Editor: Mr. MOHAMMAD BAKSH MUSLIM, B.A., H.P., H.U. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs. 3/- 
Apply to : — 

THE PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE UNION, 
LAHORE. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Editor: J. M. KUMARAPPA 

A Quarterly devoted to the promotion of professional 
Social work, scientific interpretation of social 
Problems and advancement of social researcb 


Issued in June, September, December and March, 


voi. in, No. 1 


CONTENTS iNCIiUDE : 

Problema of Resoue and Reclamation of Women 
in the Province of Bombay 
The Juvenile Court— How It Funofeiona 
Leisure and Raoraation _ ... 

Family Disorganisation in Wat Time 
The Criminal in Prison and After 
Play Therapy in Child Psychiatry 
A Stndy of the Social and Economic Oonditioni 
of the Araya (Fishermen) Community of 
Narahkal. A Village in Cochin 


June 1942— September 1942 


Miss m. k. davis 
K. j. khambata 

E. ASIRVATHAM 
B. H. Mehta 

J. M. KUMARAPPA 

K. R. Masani 


OhBBIAN j. MAMPILIiI 


Notes and Comments— Book Reviews. 


Subscription : Rs. 10/- par year (Inland). Single Copy : Rs. 2-8-0 

Pounded in 1940 and Published by 

THE SIR DORABJI TATA * 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
BOMBAY 8. 



YEAR-BOOK AND DIRECTORY OF 
INDIAN CO-OPERATION, 1942 

General Editor 

The Hon’ble V. RAMADAS PANTULU 

Assisted hy an Editorial Committee consisting of leading Co- 
operators and Economists in the Provinces and States 

PRINCIPAL CONTENTS 

ALL-INDIA 

Original articles on Co-^operative Movement in India: Reserve Bank 
of India and Co-operative Banking ; Rural indebtedness in India ; the All- 
India Village Industries’ Association, its sphere and work; Economics of 
Khadder; Indian- Provincial Co-operative Banks’ Association; The All-India 
Co-operative Institutes’ Association, and the Indian Co-operative Review; 
besides Directory relating to co-operative press in India, departments of 
co-operation, co-operative organisations, maps and statistics and Who is 
Who among co-operators. 


BRITISH INDIA 

(a) Governors’ Provinces, 

(b) Chief Commissioners’ provinces and British administered 
areas in Hyderabad and Mysore. 

INDIAN STATES 

Table of Contents for Province? Area or State 

Map of the region; general features; a retrospect of the movement; and 
the working of the movement arranged imder the following heads: 

1. Co-operative Finance: 

(a) Rural Credit Societies, 

(b) Central Banks and Banking Unions, 

(c) A^>ex or Provincial Financing Bank, 

(d) Land Mortgage Banks, 

(e) Urban Credit Societies. 

2. Consumers’ Stores, 

3. Purchase, Production or Loan and Sale Societies, 

4. Special Types of Societies, 

« 5. Provincial Union, Federation or Institute, 

6. Supervision, Education and Audit 


For further particulars write to : 


Price Rs. 5 only 


The Manager, 

The Indian Co-operative Review, 
Farhaitbagh, Mylapore, Madras. 



' ALL-INDIA CO-OPEEATIVE INSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATION. I 

Publications- 

TOE INDmN CO-OFERAWE SERIES. 

Volume. 

I Co-operation in India: Edited by Professor H. L. Kaji, M.A., 

B.Sc., IKS. J.P., 1932, Price Es, 5. 

II Tbe Law of Co-operative Societies in India and Burma: by Eao 

Babadur K V. Brahma B.A., LL.B, C.IE., President, Berar 

Co-operative Institute, Amraoti Foreword by Sir Laliubhai 
Samaldas, Kt., Ci.E., 1932, Price Es. 5. 
ni. The Co-operative Movement in India : by Dr. Miss E. M. Hough, 
M.A., Ph.D. Foreword by Professor H, L. Kaji, MA.„ 
B.Sc., IJE.S., J.P., and Introduction by Sir Horace Plunkett, 
Published by Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Greatsmith Street, 
liondon, 1932. Price Es. 9. 

IV. The Indian Rustic : by Mr. J. L. Eaina, B.A., M.R.A.S. (London), 

Assistant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Kashmir State. 
Foreword by Professor H. L. Kaji, M.A., B.Sc., IE.S., J.P., Vice- 
President, All-India Co-operative Institutes^ Association, 1935. 
Price Re. 1. 

V. The Co-operative Movement in India (1935); by Khan Mohammad 

Bashir Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.E.A.S., (London), 
Honorary Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes* Associa- 
tion, Lahore. Foreword by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace 
Plunkett Foundation, London. Publiriied by Messrs. P, S, 
King & Son, Ltd., Greatsmitihi Street, London. (Gratis). 

VI The Co-operative Movement in the Punjab (1937): by Sheikh 
Ata tJllah, MA.., Professor, Muslim tJniversity Aligarh. Fore- 
word by Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
London. Published by Messrs. George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, Price 16s. net (Es. 11). 

Vn. Better Living Societies: by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad 
Khan, MA., LLJB,, MJI.A.S, (London), Honorary Secretary, All- 
India Co-operative Institutes’ Association. (Gratis) . 

VHI A Short History of the All-Iudia Co-operative Institutes* Associa- 
tion: by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmed Khan, M.A., 
LL.B., M.R.A.S., (London), Honorary Secretary, (Gratis). 

IX. Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks in Madras by Syed Shah 
Ali Hussain, M.Litt., (Madras). Foreword by The Hon’ble 
Mr. V, Ramadas Fantulu. Price Es. 4. 

X. Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation 1942 

General Editor, The Hon’ble V. Ramadas Pantulu, Price Rs. 5. 

FacMng and Postage charges extra m each case. 

The books can he had from : — 

Either The Honorary Secretary, 

All-India Co-operative Institutes’ Association, Lahore, or 
The Manager, 

The Indian Co-operative Review, ‘ Farhatbagh,’ Mylapore, Madras. 





THE MADEAS JOUENAL OF CO-OPEEATIOH 

The Premier monthly Co-operative Journal in India 
Voices forth the Co-operative Opinion of the Province. 

ANNUAL SUBSCKOPTION Es. a. p. 

Inland (including Postage) .,400 

Foreign „ „ .. 4 12 0 

MAGIC LANTERN & SLIDES. 

The Union has prepared a Swadeshi Magic Lantern and thi*ee 
sets of slides on co-operative subjects. 

They are available at the following prices: — 

Swadeshi Magic Lantern Rs. 40 Excluding Petromax Light 

SLIDES: — 

1. The Evils of Drink and the 

Benefits of Co-operation (33 slides) Coloured Rs. 50 

„ Un-coloured Rs. 33 

2. Thrift and Co-operation (40 slides) Coloured Rs. 60 

„ Un-coloured Rs, 40 

3. Rural Reconstruction at Alamuru (62 slides) Coloured Rs. 93 

^ Un-coloured Rs. 62 

Apply to : Packing and forwarding charges extra, 

THE MADEAS PEOVINCIAL CO-OPEEATIVE UNION 
LUZ, MYLAPOEE, MADEAS. 


JUST PUBLISHED 

VOLUME IX OF TBGE INDIAN CO-OPERATIVE SERIES 
of the 

ALL-INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSTITUTES' ASSOCIATION 

CO-OPERATIVE LAND MORTGAGE BANKS IN MADRAS 

By 

Syed Shah Ali Hussain, M.Iiirr. (Madbas) 

(Winner of the V. C. Rangaswami Memorial Prize) 

Thesis approved for the M.Litt. Degree of The Madras University. 

The first detailed and critical study of the co-operative land mortgage 
banhs in India with special reference to Madras. 

Foreword by The Honourable Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu 
and 

Introduction by Prof. P. J. Thomas. 

Price Rs. 4. (Postage extra) 

For copies apply to : 

The Manager, 

The Indian Co-^operative Review, 

Farhat Bagh, Mylapore, MADRAS. 



THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE QUARTERLY 

(Jowmd of the Provincial Co-operative Institutej Bombay) 
(Published Quabteslt) 

JUKE, SEPTEMBER, DECEMBER AND MARCH. 

Contains authoritative contributions from Co-operators all over India 
and expert comments on the movement and Reviews of Books. 

EDITORIAL BOARD. 

1. Prop. V. G. Kale, MA, 

2. Rao Bahadur S. S. Talmaei^ BA., LLB. 

3. Mr. V. L. Mehta, BA. 

Subscription per annum. Inland Rs. 4. Foreign Sh. 7. 

For Copies, Please Apply To: — 

The Superintendent, Provincial Co-operative Institute, 

9, Bakehouse Lane, Fort, BOMBAY. 


THE CO-OPERATOBS’ BOOK DEPOT 

9, Bake House Laue, Fort, Bombay: 

Specialising in 

Books on: Economics & Sociology, Co-operation & Rural 
. Development, Banking & Finance, Accountancy & Auditing, 
Commerce & Industries and other allied subjects. 

Books on all the other subjects are also readUy supplied. 

FAIR PRICES, LATEST EDITIONS AND 
PROMPT SERVICE 



“CO-OPERATION” 


The Leading Monthly Co-operative Magazhie in Urdu 

The Punjab Co-operative Union, Lahore. 


UNDER THE SUPERVISION OP 

BBAN MOHAMMAD BASHIR AHMED KHAN, 

M.A., LL.B., M.B.A.S. (London) 

Editor: Mr. MOHAMMAD BAKSH MUSLIM, B.A., H.P., H.U. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs. 3/- 


Apply to : — 

THE PUNJAB CO-OPERATIVE UNION, 
LAHORE. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Edit..; J. M. KUMARAPPA 

A Quarterly devoted to tlie promotion of professional 
Social work, scientific interpretation of social 
Problems and advancement of social research 


Istued in June, September, December and March. 

Vol. Ill, No. 2 September 1942— December 1942. 


SPBCIAI. NUMBER - SOCIAL SERVICES IN WARTIME. 


CONTENTS INCLUDE : 
Social Service for Family Security in a 
National Emergency 
The Food Situation in India 
Planning Wartime Nutrition 
The Problem of Refugees and Evacuees 
Building up Civilian Morale 
Rumour 

The State and Social Services 


J. M. KUMABAPPA 
W. R. AYKROTD 

A. 0. Ukil 

B. H. Mehta 
KATAXUN H. GAMA 

K. B, MasaNI 
p. M. Titus 


Notes and Comments— Book Reviews. 

Subscription : Rs. 10/- per yearjdnland). Single Copy ; Rs. 2-8-0. 

Pounded in 1940 and Published by 

THE SIR DORABJI TATA 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
BOMBAY 8. 



! ALL-INDIA CO-OPEEATIVE INSTITUTES’ ASSOCIATION. 

i Publications* 

THE INDIAN CO-OFEEA1W1I SEEIEa 

Tofmite. 

I In India: Edited hf Professor H. L. Kajl, M.A., 

B.Sc., I.B.S, J.F., 1932, Price Es, 5. 

n. Th© Iisw of Co-operative Societies m India and Bnma: by Eao 
Babadtir K V. Brabma B.A., LL.B, CJ.E., President, Berar 

Co-operative Institute, Amraoti Foreword by Sir Lallubhai 

Samaldas, Kt., CI.E., 1932, Price Rs. 5, 
ni. The Co-operative Movement in India : by Dr. Miss E. M. Hough, 

MA. , PhJD. Foreword by Professor H, L. B^ji, M.A„ 
B.Sa, IE.S., J.P., and Introduction by Sir Horace Plunkett. 
Published by Messrs. P. S. King & Son, Greatsmifh Street, 
London, 1932. Price Es. 9. 

IT. The Indian Rustic: by Mr. J. L. Raina, B.A., M.R.A.S. (London), 
Asdslant Registrar, Co-operative Societies, Kashrdr State. 
Foreword by Professor H. L. Kaji, M.A., B.Sc., IE.S., J.P., Vice- 
President, All-India Co-operative Institutes^ Association, 1935. 
Price He. 1 

V. The Co-operative Movement In India (1935): by Khan Mohammad 
Barislr Ahmad Khan, M.A., LL.B., M.R.A.S., (London), 
Honorary Secretary, All-India Co-operative Institutes* Assoria- 
tion, Lahore. Foreword hy Dr. C. R. Fay, President, Horace 
Plunkett Fotmdation, London. Published by Messrs. P. S. 
King St Son, Ltd., Greatamith Street, London, (Gratis) . 

TL The Co-operative Movement in the Pnniah (1937): by Sheikh 
Ata TJllah, MA., Professor, Muslim tJniverrity Aligarh. Fore- 
word by Dr. C. R. Fay, Prerident, Horace Plunkett Foundation, 
London. Puhliriied by Messrs. George ARen & Unwin Ltd., 
London, Price l®i, net (Rs, 11). 

Vn. Better living Sorieties: by Khan Mohammad Bashir Ahmad 
Khan, MA,, LL.B., MilA.S. (London), Honorary Secretary, All- 
India Co-operative Institutes* Association. (Gratis) . 

TEH A Short History of the All-Iiidia Co-operative Institutes’ Assoda- 
tion: by Khan Mohammad Badiir Ahmed Khan, M.A., 

LL. B., MU AS., (London), Honorary Secretary, (Gratis). 

IX. Co-operative Land Mortgage Banks in Madras hy Syed Shan 
AH Hussain, M.Litt., (Madras). Foreword by The Hon’ble 
Mr. V. Ramadas Pantulu. Price Rs. 4. 

X. Year-Book and Directory of Indian Co-operation 1942 

General Editor, The Hon*ble V. Ramadas Pantulu. Price Rs. 5. 

Packing and Postage charges esrira in each case. 

The hooks can he had from : — 

Eiiier The Honorary Secretary, 

All-India Co-operative Institutes* Association, Lahor , 

The Manager, 

The Tndhn Co^operathe Review, ‘Farhatba^,* Mylapore, Madras. 



. “CO-OPERATION” 

The Leading Monthly Co-opesative Ma^am^e !ii Urdu 

The Punjab Co-operaMve UiilGin. 

UNDER THE SUPERVISION OP 

EHAN MOHAMMAD BASHBS AHMED KHAN, 

M A., LL.B., M.E.A.S. (London) 

Editor: Mr. MOHAMMAD BAKSH MUSLIM, B.A., H.P., H.U. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION Rs. V- 


Apply to :• 

THE PUNJAB CO-OPERAUVE UNION, 
LAHORE. 


THE INDIAN JOURNAL OF SOCIAL WORK 

Editor: J. M. KUMARAPPA 

A Qaarterlyv devotad to the promotion of professional 
Social work, scientific interpretation of social 
ProWems and advancement of social researcH 

i» June, September, December and March. 

7ol. Ill, No. 2 DecemlJor 1942— PeTjrnary 194 . 


CONTBNT0 iNOEtUDS : 
Social Hygiene and Defence Forces 
Industrial Wallace in a War Economy 
The Psychology of Non-Violent Eesistsnce 
Play Therapy in Child Psychiatry— II 
Public Health Services in Wartime 
Is Oo-operation Suited to Bural India ? 


SOCRATES NORONHA 
E. J. s. Bam 
Miss k. h. oama 
K. R. MASANI 
s. F. CHEIiIiAPPAH 
Vaikunth l. Mehta 


Notes and Comments. 


Snhscription : Rs. 10/- per year (Inland). Single Copy : rb. 2-8-0. 

Wounded m i940 and Puhiithed bf 

THE SIR DORABJI TATA 
GRADUATE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK, 
BOMBAY 8. 
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THE BIHAR PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD., PATNA. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1914, 

(THE BANK HAS NO BRANCHES) 

The Governmenti of Bihar in their communique 
dated 6th April, 1941, have declared to bear the losses if 
any of this Bank and to give it such other financial assis- 
tance and support as may be necessary. With this end 
in view the Government have assumed necessary control 
over this Bank. 

Deposit Rates : — 

Fixed deposits for one year 3 p-c- per annum. 

Savings Bank accounts p.c. per annum on minimum 
monthly balance- 

Current accounts 1 p.c. per annum. 

Detailed rules regarding deposits 
will be supplied on application. 

S. S. RAGHHPAL, Y. M. THAKORE, 

Managing Director- Secretary- 


THE MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL 
LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD., 

KHALEEL MANSIONS 

Mount Road, Madras 


NOTICE 

A new series of debentures 
will be floated by the bank by 
about the 15th of February 1942. 
Particulars of* the same will be 
published in the news papers as 
soon as they are decided. 



THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD. 


Head Office : 


m, CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MADRAS 
Balance Sheet as on 30th June, 1941 


Rs. 


Rs. 


Capital 6,66,500 

Reserves 27,88,803 

Deposits 2,41,46,411 

Sundries 3,46,298 

Profit & Loss A/c. 2,86,359 


Cash 25,88,145 

Investment in Govt. 

securities 1,16,81,368 

Other investments 1,37,000 
Loans & overdrafts 1,35,83,762 
Premises (acquired 
entirely out of 
profits) 

Sundries 2,44,096 


Total 2,82,34,371 


Total 2,82,34,371 


Analysis of Working 



Year ends 30th June. 

1939. 1940. 1941. 

Rs. Rs. Rs. 

Paid up Capital 

. . 6,55,800 

6,65,600 

6,66,500 

Reserves 

.. 24,70,439 

36,18,081 

27,88,803 

Fixed, Current and other 
deposits 

.. 1,76,36,902 

2,15,02,633 

2,41,46,411 

Net Profit 

2,36,144 

2,38,206 

2,53,398 

Amount transferred to Reserve 
Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Other Accounts 

99,866 

1,02,729 

94,004 

Dividend at 9 per cent 

59,022 

59,363 

59,941 

Carried Forward 

36,785 

32,961 

52,127 

BANKING BUSINESS 

OF EVERY 

DESCRIPTION 


UNDERTAKEN 


For Rules, etc., apply to: — 

T. "RAGHAVENDRA RAU, 
Secretary. 


Printed by G. Srinivasachari, at G. S. Press, Narasingapuram Street, Mount Road, Madras, 
and Bublished by V. Ramadas Pantulu, Mylapore, Madras. 



IBE SOUTH INDIA CO-OFEEATI\^ HJSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD. 

Head Office: MADRAS 


SOUND AND PBOGEESSIVE: 


Many years of experience of soiind and progressive insurance has 
equipped' the Society to transact all kinds of Life Assurance so as to provide 
i^e poor and middle classes, insurance cover viiicli they most need and 
which assures financial security for themselvc:; and dependents hy stabil- 
ising their thrift, v. 

— Society’s porxi-ful resk’ves and assets covering them, are ’unsm-passed 
in strength and give the iiolicyhoiders “ impr£-gni»blo security” of a well 
managed organis^^on ^of renowned Co-operators. 

Your kind enquiries solicited, 

T17T VENKATACHALAM. M.A., B.L., 

IJCiliihGMMS: SICOIS. ^ Sccretaiy. 

Post Box No. 182, K- ' .u 


INSURE YOUR LIFE IN A CO-OPERATIVE WAY 

SPECIAL FEATURES ' 

* Low Premium Hates. * * 

♦Handsome Bonuses. 

' ♦Policies for Es, 150 and upward. 

♦Medical and Non-Medical Assurances. 

♦Disability and Extended Assurance Benefit without extra 
premium. 

* Policyholders’ Representation. 

* Controlled Investments. 

♦Local Government Supervision and Audit. 

♦Exemption from Income-Tax, Stamp Duty, Registration and 
Court Fees. 

New Policies issued during the Calender Year 1940 
(1-1-40 'to 31-12-40) exceed Rs. 37,58,000 

Full particulars from : 

C. B. BAGHAVACHABl, 

Branch Manager. 

THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 
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THE BfflAR PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD., PATNA. 

SSTABLISHED IN 1911. 

(THE BANK HAS NO BRANCHES) 

The Governmenli of Bihar in their communique 
dated 6th April, 1941, have declared to bear the losses if 
any of this Bank and to give it such other financial assis- 
tance and support as may be necessary. With this end 
in view the Government have assumed necessary control 
over this Bank. 

Deposit Rates : — 

Fixed deposits for one year 3 p-c- per annum. 

Savings Bank accounts p-c. per annum on minimum 
monthly balance. 

Current accounts 1 p.c. per annum. 

Detailed rules regarding deposits 
will be supplied on application. 

S. S. RACHHPAL, Y. M. THAKORE, 

Managing Director. Secretary- 

THE MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL 
LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD., 


President : 

Sri. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, B.A., B.L., M.l.C. 


The 33rd series of debentures for Rs. 20 
lakhs bearing interest at 3 p.c. issued at par 
was fully subscribed and closed. It is ex- 
pected that the next series will be issued in 
about 4 n^onths. 

19-9.42 I N. S. KONETl RAU, B.A.. B.L. 
SALEM 3 Secretary, 



THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : 



m, 

CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MADRAS 



Balance Sheet as 

on 30th June, 1941 




Rs. 


Rs. 

Capital 


6,66,500 

Cash 

25,88,145 

Reserves 


27,88,803 

Investment in Govt. 


Deposits 


2,41,46,411 

securities 

1,16,81,368 

Sundries 


3,46,298 

Other investments 

1,37,000 

Profit & 

Loss A/c. 

2,86,359 

Loans & overdrafts 
Premises (acquired 

1,35,83,762 




entirely out of 
profits) 





Sundries 

2,44,096 


Total 

2,82,34,371 

Total 

2,82,34,371 


Analysis of Working 

Year ends 30th June. 



1939. 

1940. 

1941. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid up Capital 

, . 6,55,800 

6,65,600 

6,66,500 

Reserves ' 

.. 24,70,439 

26,18,081 

27,88,803 

Fixed, Current and other 
deposits 

..1,76,36,902 

2,15,02,633 

2,41,46,411 

Net Profit 

. 2,36,144 

2,38,206 

2,53,398 

Amount transferred to Reserve 
Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Other Accounts 

99,866 

1,02,729 

94,004 

Dividend at 9 per cent 

59,022 

59,363 

59,941 

Carried Forward 

36,785 

32,961 

52,127 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
UNDERTAKEN 


For Rulesy etc., apply to 

T. RAGHAVENDRA RAU, 
Secretary, 


P^rinted by G. Srinivasachari, at G. S. Press, Narasingapuram Street, Mount Road, Madras, 
and nublished by V. Ramadas Pantulu, Mylapore, Madras. 



THE SOUTH INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD. 

Head Office: IMLAOBAS 

SOUND AND PBOGRESSIVE: 


Many years of experience of sotind and progressive msnranee lias 
equipped the Society to transact all kinds of Life Assurance so as to provide 
the poor and middle classes, insurance cover which they most need and 
which assures financial security for themselves and dependents by stabil- 
ising their thrift. Special rebates in Premium to members of Co-op. 
Societies. 

Society’s powerful reserves and assets covering them, are unsurpassed 
in strength and give the policyholders “impregnable security” of a well 
managed organisation of renowned Co-operators. 

Life Fund exceeds Rs. 10 lakhs. 

mu^TpPHONE: 3738. V. VENKATACHALAM, M.A., E.L., 

lIllLlCiGRAMS: SICOIS. Secretary. 

Post Box No. 182. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE IN A CO-OPERATIVE WAY 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

* Low Premium Bates. 

* Handsome Bonuses. 

* Policies lor Hs. 150 and upward. 

* Medical and Non-Medical Assurances. 

* Disability and Extended Assurance Benefit without extra 

premium. 

♦Policyholders’ Reprftsentation. 

* Controlled Investments. 

♦Local Government Supervision Audit. 

* Exemption from Income Tax, Siiu«.p Duty, Registration and 

Court Fees. 

New Policies issued during the Calender Year 1940 
(1-1-40 to 31-12-40) exceed Rs. 37,58,000 

Full partieul/trt jrom : 

C. s. SAGBAVACHABI, U.A., 

Branch Manager. 

THE BOMBAY CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 




)L Vilis im. ^ 


INDMN 

CO-OPERATIVE 

REVIEW 


JTOUSNAL Of 
THE ALL-INBU 
CO-OP£RATIVa 
institutes’ 

ASSOCIATION ANB 
THE INDIAN PROmCIAi. 
CO-OPERATIVE Ufikh 
ASSOCIATION 


Published Quarterly 


Editor: Hon’ble V. KAMADAS PANTUI 


Subscdption per Atmiim* 
iland Es. t Foreign Sh 10. 


Price per Single Copy. 
Inland Es. 2. Foreign SI 



THE BIHAR PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD., PATNA. 

ESTABLISHED IN 1914, 

(THE BANK HAS NO BRANCHES) 

The Government of Bihar in their communique dated 
6th April, 1941, have undertaken to bear the losses of this 
Bank in giving efieot to the Rehabilitation Scheme and to 
give the Bank such either financial assistance and support 
as may be necessary during the rehabilitation period of 6 
years. In view of this, Government have assumed necessary 
control over the Bank for this period. 

Deposit Rates 

Fixed deposits for one year 2i p.o. per annum. 

Savings Bank accounts 1| p.c. per annum on mini- 
mum monthly balance- 
Current accounts 1 p.c. per annum- 

Detailed rules regarding deposits 
will be supplied on application. 

S. S. RACHHPAL, V. M. THAKORE, 

Managing Director. Secretary. 


THE MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL 
LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD., 


President : 

Sri. T. A. Ramalingam Cbettiar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 

The 33rd series of debentures for Rs. 20 
lakhs bearing interest at 3 p. c. issued at par 
was fully subscribed and closed. It is ex- 
pected that the next series will be issued in 
about 4 months. 

19-9-42 I N. 5. KONETI RAU, b.a.. b.l. 
I SALEM 3 Secretary. 



THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 

BANK, LTD* 


Head Office : 

370, CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MADRAS 
Balance Sheet as on 30th June, 1041 


Rs. 

Capital 6,66,500 

Reserves 27,88,803 

Deposits 2,41,46,411 

Sundries 3,46,298 

Profit & Loss A/c. 2,86,359 


Rs. 

Cash 25,88,145 

Investment in Govt. 

securities 1,16,81,368 

Other investments 1,37,000 

Loans & overdrafts 1,35,83,762 

Premises (acquired 
entirely out of 
profits) 

Sundries 2,44,096 


Total 2,82,34,371 


Total 2,82,34,371 


Analysis of Working 



Year ends 30th 

June. 


1939. 

1940. 

1941. 


Es. 

Es. 

Es. 

Paid up Capital 

6,55,800 

6,65,600 

6,66,500 

Reserves 

24,70,439 

26,18,081 

27,88,803 

Fixed, Current and other 
deposits 

1,76,36,902 

2,15,02,633 

2,41,46,411 

Net Profit 

2,36,144 

2,38,206 

2,53,398 

Amount transferred to Reserve 
Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Other Accoimts 

99,866 

1,02,729 

94,004 

Dividend at 9 per cent 

59,022 

59,363 

59,941 

Carried Forward 

36,785 

32,961 

52,127 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
UNDERTAKEN 

For Rules, etc., apply to 

■f. RAGHAVliiiNDKA RAU, 
Secretary. 


Printed by G. Srinivasachari, at G. S. Press, Narasingapuram Street, Mount Road, Madras, 
and oubiished by V. Ramadas Pantulu, Mylapore, Madras. 



THE SOUTH INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD. 

Head Office: AIADBAS 

SOUND AND PEOGRESSIVIS : 


Many years of experience of sound and progressive insurance has 
equipped the Society to transact all kinds of Life Assurance so as to provide 
the poor and middle classes, insurance cover which they most need and 
which assiires financial security for themselves and dependents by stabil- 
ising their thrift. Special rebates in Premium to members of Co-op. 
Societies. 

Society’s powerful reserves and assets covering them, are unsurpassed 
in strength and give the policyholders “impregnable security” of a well 
managed organisation of renowned Co-operators. 

Life Fund exceeds T?s. 10 lakhs. 

miJlTpPHONE: 3738. V. VEICKATACHALAM, M.A., B.L. 

1 l!iljl!iGRAMS : SICOIS . Secretary . 

Post Box No. 182, 


INSURE YOUR LIFE IN A CO-OPERATIVE WAY 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

* Low Premium Rates, 

♦Handsome Bonuses. 

* Policies for Rs, 150 and upward. 

♦Medical and Non-Medical Assurances. 

* Disability and Extended Assurance Benefit without extra 

premium. 

* Policyholders’ Representation. 

* Controlled Investments, 

♦Local Government Supervision and Audit. 

♦Exemption from Income Tax, Stamp Duty, Registration and 
Court Fees. 

New Policies issued during the Calender Year 194 i 
(1-1-40 to 31-12-40) exceed Es. 37,58,001) 

Full particulars from : 

C. E. EAGHAVACHAEI, M.A, 

Branch Managfcr. 

THE BOMBAY CO-OPEEATI¥E MSUBANCE 
SOCIETY LBHTIB. 

17-18, Broadway, Madras# 
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THE BIHAR PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD., PATNA. 

ESTABIiISHED IN 1914. 

(THE BANK HAS NO BRANCHES) 

The Government of Bihar in their communique dated 
6th April, 1941, have undertaken to bear the losses of this 
Bank in giving efieot to the Rehabilitation Scheme and to 
give the Bank such either financial assistance and support 
as may be necessary during the rehabilitation period of 6 
years. In view of this, Government have assumed necessary 
control over the Bank for this period. 

Deposit Rates 

Fixed deposits for one year 2^ p.c. per annum. 

Savings Bank accounts If p-c. per annum on mini- 
mum monthly balance. 
Current accounts 1 p.c. per annum. 

Detailed rules regarding deposits 
will be supplied on application. 

S. S. RACHHPAL, V. M. THAKORE, 

Managing Director. Secretary. 


THE MADRAS CO-OPERATIVE CENTRAL 
LAND MORTGAGE BANK LTD., 


President : 

Sri. T. A. Ramalingam Chettiar, B.A., B.L., M.L.C. 


The 33rd series of debentures for Rs. 20 
lakhs bearing interest at 3 p. c. issued at par 
was fully subscribed and closed. It is ex- 
pected that the next series will be issued in 
about 4 months. 

19-9-42 I N. S. KONETI RAU, 3.A.. b.l. 
SALEM ) Secretary. 



THE MADRAS PROVINCIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
BANK, LTD. 

Head Office : 

379, CHINA BAZAAR ROAD, MADRAS 
Balance Sheet as on 30th June. 1941 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Capital 

6,66,500 

Cash 25,88,145 

Keserves 

27,88,803 

Investment in Govt. 

Deposits 

2,41,46,411 

securities 1,16,81,368 

Sundries 

3,46,298 

Other investments 1,37,000 

Profit & Loss A/c. 

2,86,359 

Loans & overdrafts 1,35,83,762 
Premises (acquired 
entirely out of 
profits) 

Sundries 2,44,096 

Total 

2,82,34,371 

Total 2,82,34,371 


Analysis of Workui® 

Year ends 30th June. 



1939. 

1940. 

1941. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Paid up Capital 

. 6,55,800 

6,65,600 

6,66,500 

Reserves 

24,70,439 

26,18,081 

27,88,803 

Fixed, Current and other 
deposits 

, 1,76,36,902 

2,15,02,633 

2,41,46,411 

Net Profit 

. 2,36,144 

2,38,206 

2,53,398 

Amount transfen'ed to Reserve 
Fund 

75,000 

75,000 

75,000 

Other Accounts 

99,866 

1,02,729 

94,004 

Dividend at 9 per cent 

59,022 

59,363 

59,941 

Carried Forward 

36,785 

32,961 

52,127 


BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
UNDERTAKEN 


For Rules, etc,, apply to:- 

T. RAGHAVENDRA RAU, 
Secretary. 


Pnnted by G. Srinivasachari, at G. S. Press, Narasingaptiram Street, Mount Road, Madras, 
and Published by V. Ramadas Pantulu, Mylapore, Madras. 



THE SOUTH INDIA CO-OPERATIVE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY LTD. 

Head Office : MADRAS 


SOUND AND PROGRESSIVE: 


Many years of experience of sound and progressive insurance has 
equipped the Society to transact all kinds of Life Assurance so as to provide 
the poor and middle classes, insurance cover which they most need and 
which assures financial security for themselves and dependents by stabil- 
ising their thrift. Special rebates in Premium to members of Co-op, 
Societies. 

Society’s powerful reserves and assets covering them, are tmsurpassed 
in strength and give the policyholders “ impregnable security ” of a well 
managed organisation of renowned Co-operators. 

Life Fund exceeds Rs. 10 lakhs. 

miJlTpPHONE; 3738. V. VENKATACHALAM, M.A., B.L., 

lUlLlJiGRAMS: SICOIS. Secretary. 

Post Box No. 182. 


INSURE YOUR LIFE IN A CO-OPERATIVE WAY 

SPECIAL FEATURES 

•Low Premium Rates. 

•Handsome Bonuses. 

• Policies for Es. 150 and upward. 

•Medical and Non-Medical Assurances. 

• Disability and Extended Assurance Benefit without extra 

premium. 

• Policyholders’ Representation. 

• Controlled Investments. 

•Local Government Supervision and Audit. 

• Exemption from Income Tax, Stamp Duty, Registration and 

Court Fees. 

New Policies issued during the Calender Year 1940 
(1-1-40 to 31-12-40) exceed Es. 37,58,000 

Full particulars from ; 

C. R. RAGHAVACHAEI, M.A-, 

Branch Manager, 

THE BOMBAY CO-OPEEATIVE MSUEANCl 
SOCIETY UMSTED. 

17-18, Broadway, Madras, 





